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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


1. The Value of the Bengali Ballads. 

Since the publication o£ the first volume of Eastern 
Bengal Ballads, we have been able to secure many 
more of them, full of literary and historical interest. 
They are as plenty as are the field-flowers and lie strewn 
all over the country. The Eastern part of the district 
of Mymensingh, however, owing to its political isolation 
from the rest of Bengal during the centuries immediately 
f>receding the Muhammadan conquest, and its cultural 
freedom, untrammelled by the canons ol Brahminic 
renaissance, has preserved the best of these ballads, a 
fact which will be evidenced by the love-episodes, 
contained in the two volumes of ballads, already published 
by the University. I have described the causes leading 
to the peculiar advantage of Mymensingh over other 
districts of Bengal in this respect in my Introduction to 
the first volume. 

The first volume of the ballads was very well received 
by scholars and orientalists in Europe and India. Lord 
Ronaldshay, who is as great a scholar as he is an adminis¬ 
trator, not only wrote a Eorevvord to the same but drew 
the attention of the literary public to these rural songs, 
by making extracts frdm them in a learned and interest¬ 
ing article, published in “ the Nineteenth Century and 
After ” and in his recent work, “ The Heart of Aryyavarta.” 
Scholars like Romain Roland, Sylvain Levi, Grierson and 
Pargiter have warmly applauded them and the long review 
published in the Times Literary Supplement has established 
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the claims of Bengali ballads to a lasting and solid literary 
fame. Lord Lytton, the worthy scion of an illustrious 
family of worldwide renown in the domain of Art 
and Literature, has shown his appreciation of this literary 
treasure of the province that he has been called upon to 
rule, by granting a pecuniary aid towards its collection. 
Mr. E. E. Oaten, the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, has, ever since the publication of the first volume 
of ballads, taken a keen interest in this popular literature 
of Bengal and publicly expressed his high estimate of 
its merits. 

With the help granted by the Government and the 
University of Calcutta, we have been able to get on 
our staff four ballad-collectors, at the head of whom 
stands Babu Chandra Kumar De, whose love for the 
rural literature of his country is boundless and beyond 
all praise. His example has inspired the other three 
men, and a lively spirit has been roused in the countryside 
for the preservation of these gems of Bengali literature. 

2, Ballad of Mawooor Khan. 

We have now secured a good many historical ballads, 
only three or four of which could be published in the 
present volume. Owing to want of space and urgency 
for bringing out a second volume, we could not insert 
in it all of the numerous ballads we have got about 
Isha Khan, one ol_the most sturdy champions of liberty 
in this side of India in the 16th century. The ballad 
of Manwoor Khan, a great-grandson of Isha Khan that 
we have secured, is another valuable historical record, 
which throws much sidelight on the political condition 
of the country during the latter part of Shah Jehan’s 
rule, unfolding many incidents in the life of Shah Shuja, 
the unfortunate son of that monarch. These facts are 
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mostly unknown to historians and though the ballad 
often becomes legendary in character, mixed up with 
popular fancy, it must be regarded as actually true in 
its historical aspects, so far as the main points of its 
description are concerned. Eastern Bengal is still full 
of traditions about Shah Shuja. A mosque in Tipperah 
was built by Govinda Manikya, Raja of Tipperah, 
and a personal friend of the prince, the cost being borne 
by the sale of a valuable diamond-ring, which the latter 
had presented to the Tipperah-Raja. The cost of 
maintenance of this mosque is met from the endowment 
of a village, called ‘Shuja-Nagar ’ in Tipperah; named 
after him,—a gift of Govinda Manikya for the purpose. 
Prince Shuja was one of the most conspicuous figures at 
Dacca towards the end of the seventeenth century, where 
his vicissitudes of fortune and incidents of life have left a 
lasting impression on the popular mind. 

It appears that Shah Shuja, while staying at Dacca 
in the garden-house of Lall Bagh, was enamoured of 
a princess, named Sunai, a daughter of Nawab Amir 
Aly. He proposed to marry her, offering her a dowry 
of two lakhs of rupees with other presents. But as he 
was stout and of unwieldy features, hisjdmbs lacking the 
nimble manly grace of a gallant—worthy of a fashionable 
lady’s love, he could not win the heart of the handsome 
maiden of Dacca. Her mother, however, favoured the 
proposal owing to the high status, which such a connection 
would give her daughter, and marriage-negotiations had 
considerably advanced. But she absconded in the 
meantime with Manwoor Khan, who was accomplished 
and handsome, though his position as Dewan of Jangalbari 
was certainly far inferior to that of the prince. 

Shah Shuja’s dogged pursuit of Manwoor Khan, 
described in this ballad, bristles with interest. With 
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his own army which was considerable, reinforced by 
recruits from Murshidabad, he pursued Manwoor Khan, 
who had been making a precipitous retreat, pursuing a 
tortuous river-course to avoid Shah Shuja. In a boat, 
rowed by thirty-two oarsmen, Manwoor Khan passed 
through the canal of Demra and reached the 
great expanse of Sitalakha. Having crossed the latter, 
he came to the Kyatara from where he sent princess 
Sunai to Jangal Bari, his capital. He next turned his 
course and arrived at Naraingunj. As soon as Shah 
Shuja got a report of this, he came with forty armed 
boats in* pursuit of Manwoor Khan who now fled to 
Barisal. But before Shah Shuja could reach the latter 
place, Manwoor had fled to Jhalakathi. From Jhalakathi 
to Khulna and thence to Keshabpur, the pursuer chased 
the pursued and to very many other places till a full 
year rolled by. Shah Shuja was wearied of his adven¬ 
turous pursuit, involving a heavy cost for the maintenance 
of the army. Food was not always available for them 
in the out-of-the-way places, visited during the fruitless 
search, and he was obliged to dismiss them, retaining 
only fifty picked warriors. But so great had been his 
rage at his disappointment in love that he did not give up 
his pursuit inspite of all hardships. Manwoor Khan, 
in the meantime, had reached the small island of 
Sandwip in the Bay of Bengal. Shah Shuja all 
unexpectedly arrived there so that bis enemy was taken 
by absolute surprise. The latter entered a Musjid there, 
of which the sacred walls offered him shelter—where 
he could not be molested by his enemy. The prince 
did not violate the rules of the sanctuary but surrounded 
it with his fifty men, confident that Manwoor Khan would 
find no way of escape and would eventually he starved 
to death. Full twenty-one days passed and there was 
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no sign of any living being in the mosque. Shah Shuja, 
at this stage, ordered its doors to be opened by force, 
being certain that Manwoor Khan, the young Dewan 
of Jangal Bari, had died. 

But when the door was broken open, the commanding 
figure of the Dewan, though reduced by hunger, was 
observed at the gateway, wielding his sword with 
a dexterity which baffled the attempts of many 
of the prince’s soldiers to get hold of his person. 
Wonder-struck at this valorous conduct of his famished 
foe, Shah Shuja gazed with surprise and admiration 
at the handsome and majestic appearance of the Dewan. 
He ordered his men to withdraw and graciously pardoned 
the Jangal Bari-chief. They now became fast friends 
and conceived the plan of jointly attacking the Burmese 
king of Chittagong, which was not very far from 
Sandwip. 

Shah Shuja gained a victory here, mainly owing to 
a stratagem, by which Manwoor Khan had killed the 
Burmese king Rahangam and succeeded in spreading 
Jernation in his army. 

i6 prince and Manwoor Khan looted the palace, 

.eh yielded valuable treasure, a part of which was 
^ven to the Dewan. Two boats, full of valuables, were 
sent to Jangalbari. 

The Burmese citizens were mostly driven away from 
Chittagong by the heroes. Those amongst them, who 
embraced Islam, were allowed to live there. Many 
good Muhammadans were brought from the neigh¬ 
bouring countries and made to settle at Chittagong 
under Shah Shuja’s orders. They obtained Lakhraj 
(rent-free) lands as gifts from the prince, “ Even now,” 
Says the ballad-maker, “these lands stand as lakhraj- 
properties of their owners, at one time granted by 
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Shah Shuja.” The town was given the name of 
Islamabad, after Islam had thus obtained a firm footing 
there. Many towns and markets were established in 
the district by the two glorious heroes, and these have 
since flourished. 

After this adventure, the prince and the Dewan 
came back to Naraingunj where they parted—Manwoor 
going to his own town of Jangalbari and the prince 
to Rajmahal. “At this time,” Says the ballad-maker 
in a sad tone, “ Shah Shuja was destined to meet his 
tragic end, well known in the pages of history.” 

Erom a poem by Syed Alwal, we come to know of the 
developments that took place at Arakan, where prince Shag 
Shuja had fled after his defeat at the hands of Aurangzeb. 
But this is no episode of our ballad-literature. So we 
refrain from noticing it here. We have, however, come 
across some lines of an old ballad, in which there is a 
humorous reference to a daughter of Shah Shuja falling 
in love with a Burmese Prince during his stay in that 
country. 

We are sorry, for shortness of space we could T 
insert the ballad of Manwoor Khan in this volume. 

» '' : ■■ \\ 

3. Struggle of the Bhuian Rajas for Independence. 

A spirit of revolt against the Delhi-suzerain seems 
to have been rampant in Bengal in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. The BaTa" Bhuians, or the twelve sub-lords 
of Bengal were practically independent and wielded a 
great power. Besides the Nawabs of Bengal themselves 
often tried to throw off the imperial yoke when an 
opportunity presented itself. Daud Khan and Katlu 
Khan had lost their lives in such attempts, but Sher Shah 
became successful. 
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Isha Khan, one of the Bhutan lords, had many a 
tough fight with the Imperial army, led by Shahbaz 
Khan and Man Sinha. The conciliatory spirit, that 
characterised the administration of Akbar, eventually 
subdued the chief of Jangalbari by an offer of friendship. 
His great-grandson,MAttwoc*- Khan, as is proved by the 
accounts given above, conducted his hostilities against Shah 
Shuja with courage and tact, having even dared to carry 
off a princess, who was practically betrothed to the latter. 
The ballad of I'eroz Khan proves in an undoubted 
manner how acutely the yoke of Delhi oppressed the 
souls of these Baiswara Rajput chiefs, converted to 
Islam. It is said that the young Dewan lost all taste 
for food and spent sleepless nights over the thought 
of his political thraldom, which obliged him to pay an annual 
revenue to the Delhi-Court. He decided to stop pay¬ 
ment of the revenue and was on the eve of a revolt, 
convinced that such a course would, in all probability, 
involve his ruin. The story of Chand Ilai and that ol his 
brother Kedar Rai are a record of incessant struggle to 
assert independence, and at least one of them lost his 
life in an affray with the Imperial army under Man 
Sinha. But the figure of Pratap Aditya rises far above 
these glorious rebels in bravery and indomitable spirit 
of an unyielding patriotism. The words with which he 
answered the Delhi-ambassador when the latter handed 
him fetters and a sword as alternatives, wishing him to 
accept either at his choice—the one indicating his 
submission to the throne of Delhi and the other his 
wish to meet the Imperial army in battle—are charac¬ 
teristically significant. Pratap Aditya said, “I return 
the fetters. With these bind the feet of vour own 
master at Delhi. I accept the sword ; after my- victory, 
I will wash off its blood-stain in the waters of the Jumna.” 
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The sub-lords of Bengal were verily like wild leopards 
and in their struggle for independence, they hardly 
showed a spirit of compromise. Pratap Aditya, after 
winning many victories in the field, was at last killed 
by Man Sinha. The last of these champions of freedom 
was Raja Sitaram Rai, the relics of whose palace are 
still to be seen at Mahmudpur in the district of Jessore. 
But these are not all; we learn from Vaislinaba history 
that Raja Vira Hambir of Yaishnupur had attempted to 
lead an expedition against the Nawab of Murshidabad, 
and Raja Chand Rai of Gaur Dwar (not the hero of 
Sripur) was so powerful that the Pathan king Katlu 
Khan did not venture to send his revenue-collectors to 
his city for recovering his arrear-dues. The Rajmala 
records the victories that some of the old monarohs of 
Tipporab won over the kings of Gaur, helped by the 
Imperial force. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries Bengal was in 
a troubled state and the Hindu sub-lords had practically 
become independent, defying the powers of the Nawab 
of Gaur and sometimes aspiring to the still higher glory 
of throwing off the Delhi-yoke. 

Bengali women have often shown heroic and romantic 
traits of character in these ballads, but the character 
of Sakhina attains a towering eminence not only by 
her devotion to husband, which was so great that she 
did not even shrink from fighting with her own father for 
its sake, but by the Mumpliant victory that she won 
over the Delhi army, disguised as a young soldier. 
All the while, however, the feminine grace of her 
character was in evidence, which reached its flowering 
point at her death, caused by a letter of divorce. The 
field of Kellatajpur in the sub-division of Kishoregunj 
(Mymensingh) still bears the spot, where the heroic 
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woman fought like a lioness and died of a broken hear t 
like a fragile woman that she was. 

4. Connection of the Ballads with old Bengali-Litera- 
tuve , especially with the Vaishnava IAtevatuve. 

These ballads have opened our eyes to an altogether new 
chapter in the history of Bengali literature, ihe rustic 
songs are permeated by deep poetry, presenting to us 
vividly the varying shades of popular mentality in Bengal. 
The poets of the Renaissance have written classical works, 
which are now recognised as land-marks in our literature. 
But however highly some of them might have been 
fid mired when their authors lived, the true test ©f their 
excellence and abiding interest lies in the relation which 
they bear to the ballads. However Sanskritised they may 
be in form, the more they approach the spirit and the 
language of the ballads, the greater is their appeal to the 
popular mind. Their gorgeous exterior dazzled the eyes 
of their contemporaries at one time, but their genuineness 
and claims to permanent poetic fame should be judged 
not by their rich loans from Sanskrit, but from the way in 
which they have been able to depict popular sentiments 
of which those ballads are the nurseries. 

Take for instance the Vaishnava literature of Bengal. 
A student unfamiliar with the ballads will hardly be able 
to trace the history of Bengal Yaishnavism. The ballads 
show romantic love, kindred to that which the Sahajiyas 
have developed. Chandidas says, “Every one of our time 
aspires to be a Sahajiya. But how many of us know the 
true significance of that creed?” This statement of the 
great poet of the fourteenth century, proves that the 
Sahajiya creed was in a flourishing condition in Bengal 
during this period. For illustration of this fact one 


should read the ballads of the 


young 


Herdsman, 
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the Washer-maiden, Kanchanmala and Lila, published in 
this volume. They show men and women, strikingly the 
latter, inspired by a spirit of romantic love. They are 
beautiful poems, having a natural flavour of their own, and 
belonging as they do to the secular plane, they do not seem 
to owe anything directly to the Sahajiya propaganda which 
bears the hall-mark of the spiritual. But all the same, 
they evince a kindred spirit and prove beyond doubt that 
the atmosphere of Bengal of that age was permeated by a 
spirit of freedom in sexual relation, which though it reached 
the highest and the best conceivable perfection, was not yet 
reckoned as a spiritual force. The whole province ol 
Bengal lay under the spell of this romantic love, showing a 
higher sacrifice for the beloved than is to be found even 
in mediaeval knight-errantry. It gives rise to stormy 
emotions of the soul and is assuredly a result of iapasya for 
which I do not find an adequate expression in English. 

The ballads show that Bengal was slowly preparing 
itself for the message of Chaitanya Deva—the message 
of divine love. Great hardship and self-sacrifice, verging 
on martyrdom are in evidence everywhere, this being 
a dominant feature especially in the characters of the 
heroines. This form of secular but highly romantic love 
was idealised by Chandidas till Chaitanya came forward 
to give it a spiritual interpretation and elevate it to a 
superior plane. He said, “ Yes, JR ad ha loved Krishna and 
abandoned all for. her beloved cowherd. But Radha is the 
human soul and Krishna is none other than the Great One, 
who wants all men to love Him with all their might.” The 
ballads bear no trace of Yaishnava influence whatever. In 
their crude language and complete independence of all reli¬ 
gious ideas and propagandised, they stand alone as theoffspr- 
ing of a school a different from all others. Though romantic, 
they seldom rise above the earth, and one familiar with 
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Vaishnava poetry will find them in no sign of any conne¬ 
ction with the ballads. Chronologically speaking, some of 
the ballads might be anterior to Chandidas, but most of 
them are of a later period. No wave of Vaishnava thought 
seems to have reached the rustic huts, where the ballads 
were sung. How are we then to account for the fact that 
occasionally we find the very lines of Chandidas and other 
Vaishnava poets occurring in them ? The situation and 
environment of lovers described in these ballads occasionally 
show a striking similarity with the incidents of Radha- 
Krishna love. The ballads are evidently, as I have stated, 
a quite independent literature. How are we to account 
for the unmistakably striking agreement between the two 
in verbal forms ? 

Now we are going to illustrate our remark by some 
specific cases, which show this concurrence most pro¬ 
minently. It is well known that of all Vaishnava poets, 
Chandidas uses the archaic language of the country-folk 
with the most happy effect. Though a great Sanskrit scholar 
himself, his poems seldom indulge in classical display, but 
they throb with the life and sentiments of the people; and 
his finest lyrics are those wherein he depicts the joys, 
sorrows and felicitous emotions of his race and cares not 
for displaying a mastery over Sanskritic style or the 
canons of Sanskrit poetics, as he does in the first offspring 
of his poesy—the Krishna Kirtan. This rural element in 
his thought and language constitutes the strength and 
special feature of his poetry. Here in this literature of 
ballads, we find many sentences and phrases, which will at 
once recall the poetry of Chandidas. I will mention some 
striking cases of these. In the song of the Washer-maiden 
(12-30), we have the line‘‘f^mt>R:5F 

(It is like the friendship between the teeth and the 
tongue, the former do not fail to bite the latter on some 
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pretext or other). We have a similar line in Chandidas 
almost in the very words of the ballad-malcer, “ 'fBRFTfa 

*t&” In the same 

ballad, the line “csttt? SiR. 8 ! *IC5* (Canto 24) 

will remind one of the famous song of Chandidas, 
“c$W3 5?t*i % *ra*ttR i tnarc®* ^ 11 

ft ftps wtft? It* *ltCf tfw I Htfa® TO, 5VI 
> 3 Tg.” One of the most popular songs of Chandidas 
begins with the lines, "*c« 4 ^ ft% *l*Cf 

c^i fSraft *Rm Cp* The 

whole idea contained in the above is breathed in the 
following lines of the ballad of Bhelua;—the imagery 
is not the same, but the idea is strikingly similar, 
whereas the language of the ballads is simpler, more 
direct and homely, “iftDS* :<#!* m *tct I 

*taf (tfm offer rn\ P*R vfeftCT i” “TOIW ™ 

fajftij I *0 *ltfp The 

ballad of the Washer-maiden describes a situation where 
the princely youth, her lover, exposes himself to rain, 
and she, while feeling extreme pain at the suffering of 
her lover for her sake, cannot come out to meet him, as 
the elders of the house have not yet gone to sleep, and 
she deplores her lot in a soliloquy (2, 0-10). A 
situation like this gives the occasion for Chandidas’s 
popular song, <m ^1. ^ I 

*>tW, f^l MmW, CW< Cl *nat*l The one 

seems evidently~like the counter-part of the other. The 
lines OIOS *1** c 5 R EtCW? $*3 I *tW C3C® CRd 

mptfca* ^ |, M (Washer-maiden, 2-18) will remind one 
of Chandidas’s %pl %pa I fftftft #*t 

v, T vf *t»po «” The many exquisite lines addressed to the 
flute and the effect of its sound, that we find in the 
Herdsman-lover (4, 47-62) are just like* those which we 
so often meet with in Chandidas’s lyrics,—the sweetest 
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one being the song in the Krishna Kirtan, which begins 

with. ^1.” 

Not only Chandidas, but many other Vaishnava poets 
have written in a style in which the phraseology of our 
ballad-poetry occurs again and again. The unmatched 
beauty of ,] nana Das’s famous line, “ 

■N'Ht has many a parallel in the ballad- 

literature. For instance, ''‘" 5 tCT?l UU5 

(Dewan Bhabana, 2-12), “tlffos ®tfw«l *105 
(Bhelua, 2, 23) and “ staffs TO 
(Isha Khan, 2, 17). The line "*t*l f*R 5*fi1 <$t *1*1 *’®1 
(Washer-maiden, 9-42), sounds like an echo of 
Vidyapati’s I ..0W*R«t9 I 

C<t i” Lochan Das’s song <iP! 

-JQ51,” etc., popularised by Bankirn Chandra in his 
“ Kamala Ranter Daptar ” has the line, “f<?i a* C3 e*C*fi 
<H>fa C3*l.” This idea we find again and again in the 
ballad-literature, for example, in “*pJ *lf? 

| c^(TO ^mji «rp£5ro ii” 

(Mahua 8-22), in .*!K*fo % c*ffUtS CTO |” 

(Dewan Bhabana, 4-26) and in *WH 

t\is\ ” (Kamala p. 162). Gopal Ure, whose Yatra-songs 
enjoyed a great popularity among the Bengalis in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, has sOme beautiful 
lines, the original of which comes to us as a (surprise 
from the ballads. “c«t*RH &WT 

occurs in the Washer-maiden’s song (S-19), composed 
about the 14th century, and the corresponding line 
in the very language of the ballad-poetry, we find 
in “ c’tf^ral C*ltf1 5^81 *m” of Go pal Ur 6. 

We believe that the ballad-poetry did not supply 
the Vaishnava poets with these fine ideas. Nor did 
the ballad-makers copy from Vnishnava-poetry, Both 
got the ideas and the beautiful language in which we find 
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them couched, from the rich phraseology of emotional 
poetry with which Bengal in those days abounded— 
a sequel to. the romantic love with which the very 
atmosphere of this country was charged, due partly 
to the culture spread by the Sabajiyas. The ballad- 
makers and the Vaishnava-poets attacked a common 
source, the rural poetical phraseology current in the air 
of Bengal ; so that every poet who studied life, and not 
the Sanskrit classics alone, got the vivid images and this 
finished poetical language first-hand from his own hearth 
and home. The material was before the poets, if they only 
cared to utilise and not contemptuously reject it as a 
rustic thing beneath notice. 

The ballad-literature shows ua how deep-rooted in the 
soil is the Vaishnava-religion, founded by Chaitanya. 
It took centuries for the Bengali-people to fit them by 
emotional culture for receiving the love-messages of 
the apostle of Nadia. The higher emotion developed 
by the Bengali race, leading to noble sacrifices 
and martyrdoms, as we find in the ballads, was not "a 
rosy path of dalliance” with them. It was not a mere 
fashion of the age favoured by the dandies of society. It 
was a tapasya, a spiritual training under the garb of sexual 
romance, making the youth of both the sexes undergo all 
sacrifices and renunciations in the spirit of saints. Sexual 
love was thus gradually idealised, and when Chaitanya 
came forward to declare that it had no saving power except 
as an allegory Divine Love, the people found no 
difficulty in receiving his interpretation, as the soil was 
already prepared for it. 

Vaishnavism of Bengal, therefore, did not come 
from the south,—the home of Ramanuja ; neither did 
it come from Madhyacharya, alias Ananda tirtha, born 
in 1191 A.D., though it is popularly ascribed to 
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him. It was a product of the soil, over which the 
very life-blood of men and women M as shed for centuries 
and" which was fertilised by tears—the offspring of self¬ 
less action. The ballad-literature of Bengal mirrors 
the tapasya of the people in the domain of emotion. 
And it was for this reason that Chaitanya’s religion 
found a ready response in the country, and the lyrics of 
Vaishnava-masters had such a powerful appeal for the 
people. This Yaishnava-religion of Bengal arose out 
of the ashes of the martyrs of both sexes in the cause of 
l 0 v e —Chaitanya turning the angle of vision from earth 
to a higher world. 

But the connection of the ballads with our old 
literature does not cease here. If we scrutinise these 
popular songs, we will And in them the ground-work 
of the whole fabric of our past literature. We find 
lines and passages in them, which correspond to the 
texts of the aphorisms of Dak and Khana, the Mainamati 
songs, the Bengali Ramayanas, the Kabikankan Chandi, 
in fact, of all the best works of the old school. This 
establishes the indigenous character and homogeneity 
of our old literature. It seems that the common stock 
of the felicitous language of emotion, perfected in the 
countryside, did not supply the ballad-maker and 
the Yaishnava-poet alone with rich material, but also 
all other poets of the old school in every sphere of our 
literature. The ballads prove the existence of a common 
source, which offered to the old Bengali writers ideas and 
also the suitable language to convey them. We will 
illustrate our remark by references. In the Herdsman- 
lover (11-12), we find the lines, “'»?1 
(TpfeiUl I The parallel will 

be found in the line of the aphorisms of Dak (TPfa 
” (Typical Selections, Vol. I, p. 8). The 
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lines, “<gf>r ^f^<sRtfsT i C<i?v5l ?f«ra ^ 5H 4 i 

fttv5l *rtW C^WI ii ” (Kanka-o-Lila, p. 250) agrees almost 
verbatim with the appeal of Aduna to Gopickandra in 
the Mainamati-Songs'sitfa C®t*Tfa *R5l i 
W*l C^H.” The lines “sjftre 

fc^ £ l (Kanka-o-Lila, Canto Y) and 

‘\flre *ltf? *(<p” (Kama!a, 3-7) have their 

parallel in “"Sjfgre «lfk<5 *ttfl #t<Ptfa” (Krttivasa) 

and the lines “ *ICT fal ^ '^fesi l CS^t? 

flirt? n” (Bhelua, p. 50) will remind one of 

fa? -%•$ f®r5§t(7! =p?1 I ^*«fl tp ?^CT<[ 

||” of Kabikankan. We have quoted only stray 
passages to prove our point. Some of the finest passages 
of many a distinguished Bengali poet of the old school 
will be accounted for and traced in the current phraseo¬ 
logy of popular literature, composed by illiterate rustics. 
The spring of poetry was in the heart of the masses—in 
the artless souls of the rural people. Prom this source 
flowed the current of Vaishnava-thought, purified by 
philosophy and science on the one hand, and some of the 
exquisite ideas of our Renaissance-literature enlivened 
by words of Sanskritic importation on the ether. The 
ballads open the portals of the history of our cultural 
development in various spheres of literary activities and 
possess more than their poetic value, unfolding the latent 
forces that created and developed our literature. 

The few higtorical ballads, given in this volume, 
may be found lacking in poetical interest. But they 
are valuable as illuminating some of the obscure corners 
of the history of Bengal. We have reserved a number 
of ballads of this kind for insertion in the third volume. 

The song of the Washer-maiden, that of Kanchan- 
mala, of Lila and the incomplete ballad of the Herdsman- 
lover are, however, the dnest examples of lyrical poetry 
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in the field of ballads, occasionally rising to a sublime 
epic-height by the grandeur of the character of the 
heroines. 

An instance of glorious poetry occurs in the ballad 
of Rani Kamala, which we have found in an incomplete 
shape based on an historical incident, mixed up with 
a mystic legend-lore. The ovation it gives to the Dawn 
(Rani Kamala, 10, 1-11), when the 8un-God descends 
from his golden chariot and, taking his bath in the sea, 
scatters the golden particles from its wheels as he com¬ 
mences his journey of the day, is glowing in its primitive 
simplicity and is as grand as the Riks, addressed to the 
Goddess Usha in the Vedas. It shows the noble 
conception of a poetic soul face to face with Nature, 
and is entirely free from the trammels of rhetorical 
convention. 

Munshi Jasimuddin has sent me another version of 
the ballad of Rani Kamala, which gives a different 
account of the preliminary portion of this story. 

Jn the version published herein the queen requests 
the Raja to excavate a pond, as a token of his love for 
her, which would be of the size of the whole length of a 
taJcua of thread to be spun by her in seven days. 

In the version supplied by Jasimuddin tve find the 
Raja and the Rani engaged in playing dice—the condition 
being that should the Ilaja win, the Rani must induce 
her parents to give her sister in marriage to the Itaja. 
As polygamy was the fashion of the day, and marrying 
a sister-in-law, unlike the custom in some western 
countries, is sanctioned by society in India, there 
was nothing unusual or unfair in this condition. On the 
other side, if the Rani would win, the Raja was to 
excavate a pond in her name. Its size was to be 
determined by the range of the sound of a drum to be 
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beaten by the drummer attached to the palace with his 
utmost strength. 

The Rani won the play. At that particular moment 
the accumulated revenue of the Raj due to the Imperial 
treasury of Delhi was outstanding for some years, and it 
had to be paid without delay. The sound of the drum, 
if the drummer would beat with his utmost power, might 
he heard from a distance of two miles. To excavate a 
pond of such a vast dimension would involve an expen¬ 
diture that could not be met from the funds at the 
Raja’s disposal at that hour of financial stress. So he 
privately ordered the drummer to beat his drum low, 
so that the sound might not go very far. 

Another point of difference between the two versions 
is that instead of the Raja dreaming the dream which 
made his consort to sacrifice her life, the dream was 
dreamt by the Rani herself in the unpublished ballad. This 
takes away the stigma of cruelty that might be attributed 
to the Raja for unfolding his dream to the Rani. 

The version secured by Jasimuddin thus gives a more 
rational account of the story. But the present version is 
more poetical and possesses a higher literary value. The 
historian may give credit to Jasimuddin’s version, but the 
literary public will enjoy the oue that is published 
here much better. 

I must, however, speak apologetically of the poor 
quality of m;y translation. The refined emotional 
language of the Bengali people, in its niceties of ex¬ 
pression, is hardly capable of felicitous translation 
into a language which, inspite of its unmatched richness, 
does not seem to me co be equally tender. Besides this, 
the translator is keenly aware of his limitations in 
regard to English language. The short ballad of Lila 
is full of niceties of tender expression, and adequate 



language could not be found for preserving the beauty of 
the original. The long poem of Bhelua is comparatively 
dull, but occasionally rises to a lyrical excellence by 
dint of the country-dialect, which, divested of its 
original garb, has become poor in my translation. 

Great difficulties have been experienced by me in 
translating the emotional poetry of Bengal and I may 
be permitted to refer to some of them here. There is 
no equivalent word in English for the Bengali word 
The indescribable sweetness attached to the Bengali 
word, which under the thin veneer of anger tries to 
attract rather than repel, is not conveyed by any word 
that I know of even in the other Indian Vernaculars, not 
to speak of English. The words and lose 

all their sweetness in translation. It is vain to expect 
an equivalent for the extremely tender Bengali word 
CTtflV Climatic conditions of Bengal give a peculiar 
charm to some words here which is missed in translation. 
For instance the word %5?1 bears more than its face-value 
and implies the tenderness of a healing balm in this 
tropical climate of ours. How can the extreme tenderness 
of the word in such lines as “ '5% * 5 ) 3 ? 

(Jnan Das) and «<ipi WWfa, W (Krishna 

Karnal) be conveyed in English. The English word 
‘ cooling ’ hardly gives an adequate idea. The word * ’ 

is another such word. Then in a tropical country mere 
names of the months ‘ ’ and ' ’ reca11 to the mind 

picturesque landscape-scenes with the vividness of a 
kaleidoscopic show and this can be ill brought out by 
such words as September aud October. The word ^t5f| in 
*tl conveying to the Bengali mind the associa¬ 
tions of the red dye or the colour of the lotus with 

which the feet are generally compared, loses all its sweet¬ 
ness, nay verges on the grotesque if we translate it by 
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the English word “red.” There are hundreds of such 
words in the field of emotional poetry over wlrsh the 
translators will halt. They will vainly strive to find 
suitable equivalents for these in English. And added to 
this is my own imperfect knowledge of English which 
has, as I have already said, been a great hindrance. 

There are four kinds of ballads that we could lay 
our hands upon from the countryside. 

The first kind of these is of the nature of Mainamati 
songs. Superstitious beliefs in miracles, rustic and crude 
conventions, grotesque scenes and incongruities and faith 
in the Siddhas, who, like the Druids, could accomplish 
extraordinary feats of jugglery, form the essential features 
of this school of ballads. Tantrikism is the underlying 
principle of these. And the Buddhist Tantriks, when 
accepting Islam, could not shake off their belief in the 
miraculous power of Tantrik action. We have got many 
Tantrik-works written by Muhammadans in Bengali 
from Chittagong. This kind of ballads may be compared 
to the Gaelic songs. An element of intense poetry 
is not, however, altogether lacking in this class of 
popular songs, though such instances are few and 
far between. In the present volume, the ballad of 
Nizam Dacoit belongs to this school. 1 have found 
a long printed poem on the dacoit who latterly 
turned a saint, composed by a rustic po t anxious 
to display his pedantry. This poem lacks the beauty 
of simple and direct expression, which forms the forte 
of all genuine Bengali ballads. The present one is 
fresh from countryside and though comparatively dull, 
it has not been spoiled or distorted by unskilled hands, 
trying to improve the diction. Though written by a 
Muhammadan it has all the characteristics of the ballads 
of this kind composed by the Hindus about their own 
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saints. There is, [however, one thing in it, which shows 
its difference of conception from the Hindu standpoint. 
The dacoit is said to have shortened the period of his 
trial by two murders. Though the Gita would pupport 
such an idea, the Hindus of rural Bengal would never 
extol a murder, however laudable the purpose may be. 

I do not say that the Moslem ethical point of view is 
wrong or that the teachings of the Gita should be discarded, 
as regards the merits of a martial deed in a noble cause. 
But my belief is that an unprejudiced Hindu writer of 
Bengal during the last five or six centuries of the growth 
and development of Vaisnava ideas in the country, 
would never advocate assassination even for the best 
of purposes. The ballad of Nizam Dacoit shows in¬ 
different poetry, though it is extensively popular among 
the Muhammadans in some parts of Bengal. 

The ballads of the second class are historical. I 
have given three of them in this volume and the small 
ballad on Santal insurrection may also be classed under 
this head. It records an event which caused consider¬ 
able local consternation in the western frontier of Bengal 
more than half a century ago. It is not, however, a 
very important ballad. I must say here that through in¬ 
advertence this little poem, though belonging to western 
Bengal, has found a place in this volume which bears 
the name of “Eastern Bengal Ballads.” 

The third class, which is by far the best of all, is 
represented by the love-ballads of the romantic school, 
of which we have spoken at some length. Though I 
have found scraps of verses from this kind of ballads— 
sometimes only a few lines of them—from other 
districts of Bengal, the best and the most complete ones 
are to be found in Eastern Mymensingh alone. Brahminic 
Renaissance drove away these gems of rustic literature 
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from all other parts of Bengal, becau se the spirit of 
romantic love propagated in them ran counter to 
the strict conservatism of the later school of 
Hinduism, which totally curbed the liberty of women. 
These songs were allowed to linger in' Eastern 
Mymensingh, where Brahminic Renaissance could 
not assert itself for some centuries. In other parts 
pf Bengal, ballads like those of Mahua, Malua and 
Washer-maiden lost favour and were suppressed, and in 
their places, the stories of Sita and Savitri, of Prahlad 
and Dhruva, of Nala and Damayanti and the heroic 
Pandavas, claimed high favour in popular estimation, 
due to the stress, put upon ‘ Bhakti ’ or devotion in later 
times, and to the dissemination of orthodox Brahminic 
ideas, curbing the liberty of the fair sex. But as we have 
found mere unconnected, scraps of romantic love-songs, 
(now lost) belonging to a preceding age, still lingering 
in the memory of the rustics of all districts of Bengal, we 
are convinced that they had once flourished throughout 
the province, previous to Brahminic renaissance. The 
most striking of the ballads of this school in some points, 
though decidedly not one of the very best of them, is the 
ballad “The Adventurous career of a young Dacoit.” 
It gives a fresh account of country-life on the banks of 
the great rivers of Eastern Bengal, of a love-romance, full 
of the freedom and flavour of rural scenes—with much 
quaint humour and varied scenes of action, giving us 
glimpses into the^sbcial history and family-life of the 
cottagers of Bengal, as was to be found two centuries ago. 
Though it does not possess that appeal to higher emotions, 
which the best ones of this kind of ballads do, it possesses 
a singular charm for the variety of scenes of thrilling 
interest introduced, and the valorous, resourceful 
character of the heroine, unfortunately stranded midway, 
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as a complete version of this remarkable ballad has 
not been found. Its archaic language will be of great 
interest to the students of philology. 

The fourth kind of ballads is to be found in 
the numerous printed books, which form the bulk of 
Moslem rustic literature. These publications are 
generally found to give distorted versions of popular 
ballads. The writers, anxious to make a show of their 
little learning, change the simple words of original 
ballads and thus spoil their pristine grace and beauty. 
They introduce moreover absurd pedantries and erotic 
descriptions,—the characteristics of eighteenth century 
Bengali literature,—converting the simple narrations of 
unassuming rural poets into absurd artificialities and 
conventional forms of a school of poetry that has justly 
lost all favour with our people, and is now quite out of 
fashion. 


5. A description of the ships referred to in the 
ballads—Pictures and illustrations} 


In the literature of the ballads there are good many 
references to country boats and ships on board of which 
the enterprising people of the district of Chittagong make 
sea-voyages for trading purposes. Ship-building in Chitta¬ 
gong is an art of great antiquity. Bangsidas, the cele¬ 
brated poet of the Manasa cult, who wrote his poem 
in 1575 A.D., gives a graphic description as to how 
the great sea-going vessels were constructed in Bengal 
in olden times. The poet was a native of Mymemsingh, 

\ Babu Asutosh Choudhury, one of our ballad-collectors has supplied me with 
elaborate notes on the ships and country-boats of Chittagong, which have materially < 
helped mo in writing this account. The photographs of sloops nnd ships given here 
haye been supplied by him* 
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the land of great rivers like the Brahmaputra, the Kangsa, 
the Dhanu, and the Bhairab. The old ships of Chittagong 
once carried the wealthy merchants of Bengal to China, 
Ceylon, Maladives, Lacadives, Java, Balli, Cochin and 
to the coasts of the Arabian Sea. There were many 
architects and sculptors of Bengal who co-operated with 
the Kalingas in carrying out the artistic designs of the 
great Buddhist sanctuary known as the Barabodar Temple 
of Java and of the sublime Hindu figures in the Prahmva- 
banam in the Island of Balli. Earliest ol these works 
carry us to the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. These 
travellers of the high seas assuredly marched on board 
the ships constructed by the Balamis on the banks of the 
Karnafuli in Chittagong. The descendants of these Hindu 
architects still follow the avocation of ship-building, 
though the glorious achievements of their fore-fathers 
are now reduced to mere day-dreamsthe humble 
avocation of the present-day Balamis is to build large 
and small country boats and ships ot ordinary dimensions 
and workmanship which still carry the merchants of 
Bengal to the small Islands of the Bay for trading 
purposes. At one time the Sultan of Turkey, dissatisfied 
with the method of ship-building in Alexandrian dock¬ 
yards, used to give order for ships to the builders of 
Chittagong. This we learn on the authority of the 
Chinese traveller Mahunda. The celebrated Arabian 
writer Edris whe-flourished in the twelfth century called 
Chittagong by the name of ‘ Karnabul.’ This word is no 
doubt a corruption of the Karnafuli on the banks of which 
the Balamis constructed ships and so popularised the name 
of their river among foreigners as to make them call the 
whole district after it. He Burrarghs, the celebrated 
Portuguese writer alludes to the commercial transactions 
carried on between Chittagong and Arabia in ancient 
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times. Many Arabian Dervishes and Pirs came to Chitta¬ 
gong on board the vessels built in that country.. In 1405 
Cheng Ho, the Chinese minister, was sent to the port of 
Chittagong by his king for the settlement of some 
commercial disputes, and in 1443 the Arabian traveller 
Ebn Batatu came to Chittagong and travelled on board one 
of her ships to Java and thence to China. In 1553 Nanu 
de Chona, the Governor of Goa, sent one of his generals, 
De Manna, at the head of two hundred men and five ships 
for establishing a trading centre at Chittagong. Ship¬ 
building in Chittagong has had thus a glorious record 
since a remote point of antiquity till only recent times. 
Hunter says that the great art of the country was ousted, 
failing in competition with European vessels conducted by 
steam-engine on scientific methods, from after 1875. 

The tradition of some of the wealthy and enterprising 
merchants of Chittagong, who flourished during the 
declining days of Moslem supremacy, has been preserved 
in the country. We have heard of the famous merchants 
Rangya Basir, Gumani Malum, Madan Kerani, Dataram 
Chaudhuri and others who lived in that period, some of 
them owning a hundred ships. When the Portuguese 
pirates carried on marauding expeditions in Chittagong, the 
merchants of the place created a defence force by means 
of their sloops which heroically resisted the attack of the 
pirates. This united body of sloops went by the name of 
‘ Sloop Bahar ’ and a port of that name still exists near the 
town of Chittagong. The hero who distinguished himself 
in this defence was called the ‘ Bahardar. In the early 
part of the 19th century many merchants owned a good 
number of ships in Chittagong. Piru Saudagar, Nasu 
Malum and Ram Mohun Daroga were the most eminent 
of these. One of the ships of the last named person once 
went for trade up to the port of the Tweed in Scotland. 
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I have already stated that the ballads are full of 
references about these ships and country-boats of 
Chittagong. In the ballad of the Washer maiden, there 
is an interesting description of the ships of Tamasa Gazi, 
carrying an extensive trade iu rice. The ballad of Bhelua 
literally bristles with accounts of ships. Among the many 
interesting things described iu it are to be found accounts 
of a peculiar custom among a section of local merchants— 
of the bride and bridegroom elect being married on board 
the great merchant-vessels in the high seas. The ballad 
of the Herdsman Lover refers to the voyages of Meghua, 
the wicked merchant of Chittagong. We have had 
accounts of the unfortunate prince Shah Suja in the 
ballad of Mannoor Khan. Shah Suja, it is well-known 
in Burma, fled from Araccan on board a Balam ship of 
Chittagong. In the small ballad of (c’fra s if®l Ntf%?T 'sDifa) 
(the voyages of Gourmani, the boatman), there is a 
description of a fishing excursion in the Bay of Bengal 
on a Godhu boat, and in the ballad of 1 . 

(Accounts of twelve months on the sea of Svarup, the 
fisherman) there is a similar description. 

As, therefore, in the ballad literature—nay in the 
whole of the old Bengali literature—there are numerous 
references to sea-voyages, and as the Chittagong ships and 
country boats were pre-eminently the best of the lot and 
have up to now preserved the old tradition, though in an 
humble scale,.JL take the liberty of giving a detailed 


account of these ships and country boats with illustrations. 


1. The Balam and the Godhu boats are by far the 
most common in Chittagong in the present day. Their 
pattern has remained unaltered from a great antiquity 
and though they are mere boats of an humble size, not 


1 These two ballads hare not ^et been published. 
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furnished with any modern scientific equipments, they are 
not afraid of running abreast the high seas sometimes 
for five or six months together. The Balam boats are 
built by Balam is who have also lent their name to a 
particular kind of rice in which they traded. These boats 
even now go to Araccan, Kaikfu and other ports of 
Burma, their principal article being rice (see Fig. XI). 
The biggest of the Balam boats of the present day have 
the capacity to carry 200-250 tons of goods. They are, 


however, granted license for only 50 tons of goods when 


journeying in the Bay. In olden times their capacity and 
size were of course immensely greater. The Balam has 
sixteen oars attached it, but it chiefly depends on 
the sail. 

2. The Godhu boats. 1 — these also like the Balams 
are very ancient. A full-shaped Godhu complete in all 
its parts, is to be found in the Bay up to March and April 
of the year. The parts of the boat are disjointed after 
April, when the keels are separated from the upper parts 
and kept safe in the dock. The parts are jointed again 
in October when the boats are floated once more in 
water The fishing excursions referred to in the ballads 
are carried on in the Godhu boats. The Godhu generally 
speaking carries 25-30 men and goes for fishing to various 
Islands in the Bay such as c*It=ri fart (The Golden Island), 
®rt*l (The Bed Island), HW (Red Sands) and other 
small Islands which are completely submerged under 
saline water when the flood comes. Hence the soil is 
not fit for purposes of cultivation but becomes a resort of 
a rich variety of fish. The dried fisb which are carried on 
a Godhu, go by various names such as ‘ Badarer Chhuri, 
Ghoanrd, Thaisa, Laittd, Rishya, Talka , Chagaichha , etc., 


1 They are called 4 ‘ Euri boats ” in Maldwip and “ Fatemari boats ” in some 
places. 
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In April and March a large number of Godlius return 
to the Karnaphuli with their rich cargo of dried fish, 
and then it presents a spectacle which is never to be 
forgotten by the observer. The friends and relations of 
these fishermen who come back on their Godhus with the 
goods offer them a hearty reception, beating drums and 
tabors and playing on the shrill pipe, called the Sanai 
and the Karnaphuli becomes stirred all on a sudden with 
a dense concourse of people on her banks and with 
bristling activities of hundreds of Godhus, receiving a 
noisy ovation from the kith and kin of the enterprising 
fishermen. After the business-season of the Godhus is 
over, the parts are disjointed and kept in safe 
custody. 

The construction of the Godhu is very simple. The 
keel is carved out of a long huge tree in the form of the 
crescent moon. Its breadth is very small. With this 
keel are jointed what the local people call chaps ,—being 
pieces of timber not exactly like planks but concave¬ 
shaped thin wooden pieces, twenty to twenty five feet 
long, two or two and a half inches in thickness, and 
eighteen inches in breadth, which exactly fit in with 
the keel and with one and another. Nails are not 
used in joining the wooden pieces. Small holes called 
“ shama ” are made both ways and a strong kind of cane 
locally called “ gallak" is used for the purpose. The 
little space between two chaps are filled with straws 
of uln species twisted like cords. They become so tight 
that not a particle of w r ater can enter the boat though 
it is dashed by strong current. The shamas or the 
holes, after the cane has been made to enter through 
them, are filled up with jute, cotton and resin. The 
roofs of the Balam as well as the Godhu are called 
pong. The prow of the Godhu of old type was made 
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to look like the head of a crocodile. The boatmen used 
to adorn it with vermilion and floral wreaths. 

3. The “ Sloop ” is like the Balam in many respects, 
changed into its present form by the influence of the 
Portuguese (Eigs. Ill, IV, V, VI). 

4. The Sarenga. —This kind of boat has lent its name 
to the Captain of a ship ; a “ sareng ” means a Captain in 
the Bengali dialect. It is like a canoe, being carved out 
from a long tree, and there is no joining or patchwork 
in it. It seldom ventures on a sea-journey. Its scope of 
movement is limited to rivers. 

5. The Shampan. —The shape of this class of boats is 
like that of a swan. It is a Chinese type with a slight 
variation, due to Burmese influence. 

6. The Kondha. —It is made by carving out a huge 
tree of the Chittagong hills. If is carried noth the help 
of bamboo-poles called the *lagi ’ and never travels in 
the sea. It hardly dares to face the turbulent Waves 
of a river, haying no sail or oar. 

A new activity has been in evidence since 1916. 
Many ships have since been constructed in Chittagong 
-in European style. The great war gave a stimulus to 
the activities of the Chittagong dockyards, and from the 
official reports of the ports we find that no less than 
forty ships were built by the Balamis during the period 
1916-21. Mr. Williams and Lt. Wilson took great pains 
in teaching the Balamis to construct ships in approved 
scientific methods of the west. Inspite of the defects 
of the old style, Lt v Wilson was struck with the remark¬ 
able skill of the Balamis in ship-building. Their trained 
hands could build the whole and its parts, joining 
pieces of timber and going through other details with 
almost scientific precision, without making any plan or 
design beforehand. The Balamis belong to the Jogi caste 
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and are called Baherias, a local name indicating that 
the water touched by them may not be drunk by higher 
castes. This proves that they were probably Buddhists 
and did not, believe in the restrictions imposed on us by 
later Hindu jurisprudence as regards sea-voyage. In olden 
times there were docks in Halisahar, Patenga, Doble 
Mobing and various Other places on the Karnafuli. 
Pig. II shows the congestion of a great number of 
smaller boats at the Ch&ktai ghftt of Chittagong port. 

At the present day Madhab, Kalikumar and Dwarika 
Nath have achieved distinction as ship-builders. Dwarika 
Nath is by far the best of the three men. Madhab is 
now engaged in building a steam-launch. He has 
nearly completed the wooden structure by timbers of 
the Chittagong Hill-tracts. The engine will be placed 
in due course. Most of the sloops and ships of which 
pictures are given in this book were constructed by Kali 
Kumar, and Dwarika Nath is now engaged in executing 
some orders for ships at Rangoon. 

It may be interesting to note here the local names 
given to parts of a ship in the Chittagong dialect. 
They call the ship’s ‘Rib’— bak, its Floor— Kahatui; 

Keelson— Shukankila, Stern-post — Oudasta, 
Stem— Bad, Mast— M«shd, Rake of the mast —Mastuler 
chaluta and Batten— Ishka. 

The famous * Kosha’ boats used to be made in 
the district of Dacca. We have got an exaggerated 
description of Kesha in the ballad of Isha Khan. 

In conclusion I beg to offer my thanks to Mr. 
Jogesh Chandra Chakravartty, M.A., Assistant Registrar, 
Calcutta University, for making arrangements for the 
speedy publication of this volume, llr. »fohn \ an Manen 
of the Asiatic .Society of Bengal was kind enough to lend 
me two blocks containing pictures of cannon of Isha 
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Khan and Slier Shaha published in the Journal of that 
Society for 1910. He has also kindly given me 
permission to reprint the picture of a cannon of the 
illustrious Moslem Chief of Jangalbari with a Bengali 
inscription also published in the Journal of the Society 
for 1910. 

My thanks are due to Babu Biswapati Chaudhury, 
M.A.—the well-known Bengali writer and artist for the 
excellent pen and ink sketches that he has drawn of some 
of the characters described in the ballads of this volume. 
He did the work with the utmost quickness, though he 
was suffering at the time from ophthalmia—I am pleased 
with his work, though I am sorry he disregarded 
his health in his eagerness to finish the work in the 
shortest time. 

My young friend, Mr. Janardan Chakrabartty, M.A., 
appointed by the Calcutta University to help me in 
the compilation of the ballads, rendered me some service 
in March last when owing to my hard and unsparing 
labour in connection with the ballads 1 fell seriously ill. 
iVIr . Chakrabartty translated small portions of the Bengali 
texts into English for me in that month. 

My friend Miss Rowlands, B.A., Lady Principal of 
the Darjeeling Missionary College, wasjdnd enough to 
revise a portion of my translations. 

Munshi Jasimuddin, one of our ballad collectors, 
has supplied photographs of the old capital of Laksman 
Hazra, now reduced to a swamp and of the ruins of 
the palace and the mosque built by the immediate 
descendants of Isha Khan. 

Inspite of my great labour in connection with the 
ballads I am sorry to say that there are many errors 
in the book. I do not blame anybody but myself 
fov this fault. I m not at all a good proof-reader, 
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And though I have been writing hooks for these forty 
years, I have not at all improved in this direction. 
This makes tne believe in the saying that a proof-reader 
is born and not made. 


DINESH CHANDRA SEN. 
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THE LOVE OE THE WASHEK-MAIDEN 



PREFACE 


The song of the Washer-maiden is one of the typical 
love-ballads of Eastern Bengal, rich in the musical 
rhythm of its limpid verses and in the mystic sugges¬ 
tions of its all-absorbing and resigned surrender of self. 

The maiden Kanchanmala, a low-caste handsome girl, 
receives attention from the young prince of her native 
city. While feeling in her heart romantic sentiments, 
verging on worship, she knows full well the difference 
between her own social status and that of thfe prince. 
She is, therefore, full of hesitancy in the beginning. 
The gay light-hearted young prince once passionately 
seizes her by the hand, when she is all alone on the 
landing steps of a tank. She is surprised, she is pleased. 
She struggles to free herself, she makes false promises 
and trembles in fear. But all in vain. Her mind is 
filled with his image; she is almost frenzied by the sweet 
attraction. All the struggle on her part, however, is set 
at rest by the bold ways of the prince, who takes a 
vow to court any danger for her sake and speaks many 
things which one says to another, when Cupid, for 
the first time, aims his dart at young hearts. The poet 
describes, with great power, the aggressions of a self-willed 
capricious but loving youth on her modesty, on the one 
hand, and the timorous approaches of the maiden, afraid 
of scandal, and nervously conscious of her low status, 
on the other. Then, when in the language of worldly men 
she has actually sinned, she stops with a sigh to reflect, 
when she sees the Khorai flowing by, “ Whence dost 
thou come, 0 stream, and knowing not whither thou 
wilt go, why art thou in such a mad hurry ? ”, (Canto III, 
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Lines 1-2). This little speech indicates an anxious thought 
about her own mad course and uncertain future. 

Here we find her, indulging in reveries, which, 
shrouded in obscure and suggestive poetry, verge on 
mysticism. She has loved one, whom neither heaven 
nor earth meant for her. Providence has made him 
high and her low. He is a treasure, too big for her 
heaven and too great for her little world. Neither 
heaven nor earth will sanction her so great a gift. But 
what of that ? She cannot now give up what, in the 
estimation of the world, she is not justified to possess, 
though she obtained the treasure by sheer chance. This 
is indicated hy her mystic reflections (Canto III, Lines 
3-6). Often when the prince sleeps on a bed of leaves, 
she sighs to think that for her poor sake, he has left his 
golden couches and laid himself so low. When they pass 
the whole night without a wink of sleep, she feels a pain 
in her heart to see that the prince is compelled to forego 
the sweet attractions of rest and go away, with eyes heavy- 
laden with sleep, at the break of the dawn. (Canto TII, 
Lines 7-10). 

The prince treacherously abandons her. She is stunned 
by the blow. She cannot speak out her grief to others, 
for they have been already condemning her conduct as 
stupidly bold. She speaks her sorrows to the river, to the 
boats and to the trees. It is mute Nature to whom the mute 
soul finds a solace in appealing. (Canto IX, Lines 35-38.) 

Sometimes sh<T~rriadly thinks that he may yet come. 
She has not yet obtained any proof of his treachery. 
She is elated by the foolish hope that he may return to 
her, full of love, and with gifts for her. “ He will bring 
with him ornaments, studded with diamonds and pearls 
and I will pay the price with two drops of my tears.” 
(Canto IX, Lines 40-42). 
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But when twelve months and thirteen days passed, 
from 4he day of his leaving her, “ she blows out the 
candle of her room with her own breath and creeps into 
the dark to hide herself.” (Canto IX, Lines 32-31.) 

It is from the time of the departure of the prince that 
Kanchan rises to the majesty of a sublime character and 
becomes the true heroine of the ballad. The pathos of 
her last appeal to the inanimate objects of Nature shows 
her intense desire to hide herself from the world, parti¬ 
cularly from the prince. He is happy with Rukmini, 
the princess. She is sincerely afraid, lest that happiness 
be disturbed. She puts her finger to her lips, enjoining 
silence. She sees the spot, where she used- to make a 
bed of leaves for him, she remembers how they made 
garlands of flowers for each other and how, in the depth 
of night, she Used to run away from home at a signal 
from his flute. She prays that all this may be blotted 
out from the memory of the prince, lest these should 
cause him pain. The river will be her silent grave. 
She prays to her that “not even the little tailor-bird, 
that drinks a sip from her water, might know of her 
death.” (Canto XIII, 31-32.) 

Secretly she has suffered; let her secretly pass away, 
leaving no sign behind, to cause pain to the prince, whom 
she found happy, with his new consort, the day before. 
She asks the waves “ to carry her with them, floating 
into the boundless unknown.” (Canto XIII, 47-48.) 

One of the striking features of these rustic song- 
makers is a sense of decency, that pervades their poems. 
I believe that it is the court-poets who, in the medieval 
age, used to prostitute their genius by pandering to the 
erotic humour of princes and potentates—their patrons. 
The rustic mind breathes a purer moral air, just as these 
country people enjoy a freer air in the physical world. 
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We find in these poems situations which give great 
opportunities to the bards for revelling in indecency, but 
they instinctively know how far they should proceed and 
where they should stop. Everyone will admit that the 
poems override all conventions and canons of conservatism 
and orthodoxy. They are fresh and vigorous, with 
’‘ Nature’s strength ; but there is caution in their guarded 
language, proving their plain life to be a fountain of all 
that is wholesome and noble. These lyrical poems show 
the heart of the peasant, sweet as a field-flower and full 
of flavour as the fruits he grows in his garden. 

Of the characters, next to the > heroine, is the hero 
in importance. In these ballads the hero is generally 
less heroic than the heroine and more or less, serves the 
purpose of a background. We have found several cases, 
where the hero has taken more wives than one. The 
custom of the country favoured this practice, and though 
the extraordinary man may always rise above the level 
of average people, we cannot condemn a person for 
yielding to a prevailing social custom. But the prince 
here is not only weak but treacherous. He takes no 
notice of a simple-minded and loving village woman, 
whom he has ruined with high promises. 

The poet cleverly introduces many situations with an 
admirable artistic skill. Tamsa Gazi’s description of the 
old washerman in the concluding part of the account of 
his interestingj^avel, undoubtedly creates a new situation. 
So does the love-letter of princess Rukmini. The plot is 
formed by a quick succession of well conceived array of 
incidents, which invest the poem with all the sweetness 
and effect of a superior melo drama. 

The Song of the Washer-maiden was collected by Uhan- 
dra Kumar from several sources. He owes the main por¬ 
tion of it to one Babu Rajanikanta Bhadra of the village 
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Shakuai Batta in the district of Mymensingh. Of the rest 
a part Was secured, on his way home from that village, 
from a milkman named Dinagopa of Char Sambhugunj. 
An old man of Kirtankhola, who is known by the name of 
Madhur Bap (father of Madhu), added some songs and 
the remaining portion he got from Kulpur, Sankanfia, 
and the neighbouring localities. He sent the ballad to 
me on the 15th of November, 1924. 

The ballad contains 469 lines. I have divided it into 
13 cantos. We can give no definite information as 
regards the time when the ballad was composed, nor any 
clue as to who its author was. Judging from the 
language and the spirit of the songs, I believe it to belong 
to that age when the country-people delighted in topics, 
showing absolute freedom in love. We have it on the 
authority of Chandidas that during his times love by 
mutual selection, untrammelled by, and triumphing over, 
all social barriers, was favoured by young men, and that 
many of them fell victims at the altar of the presiding 
deity of Sahajiya-love. 

The lyrical element, the brevity and compactness of 
the plot, the never-failing relevancy of the topics and the 
dramatic character of the incidents, described in the poem, 
indicate that it is one of the oldest ballads that have been 
brought in to our possession; for, the later the age of 
composition, the more verbose and pedantic are the verses. 
The later ballads, besides, often deviate from the main 
subject in order to pander to some conventional forms or 
the need for propaganda. The freshness of country-life 
breathed in this poem, belongs to an age, when Chandidas, 
the gay bard of Nanoor, sang his immortal songs. Indeed 
this ballad has so many lines, to be found almost 
verbatim in Chandidas’ poetry that we are inclined to 
suggest a common age for both. There are many points 
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in Chandidas’ poems for which no precedent is to be 
found in classical Sanskrit poetry. The sports of Krishna 
with the Gopis on a ferry-boat, and a hundred other 
manoevres with which the divine lover seeks the favour 
of the beauteous milk-maid of Jabat are not to be found 
in any earlier Sanskrit poem. They have no doubt been 
incorporated into the love tales of Kadha-Krishna being 
gleaned from materials, supplied by ballads like these. 
This pastoral country was onoe full of love-tales, of which 
a refined ideal was conceived and developed in the country¬ 
side and subsequently spiritualised in the Vaishnava 
poems; and our old rural ballads had already perfected a 
felicitous language of emotion, which became familiar 
throughout the province and latterly served as a tool in the 
hands of the Vaishnavas, It is for this reason that many 
common lines occur in the poems of the Vaishnava 
poets and in these ballads. The latter point to an age, 
when Bengal,—a rural country, resonant with the sou<id 
of the cowherd’s reed-flute and warblings of a thousand 
singing bards, the land of sweet pastoral occupations 
and of murmuring rivers and swamps, overgrown with 
lotuses and screw-plants was, so to speak, Love’s own 
resort. The people were free from the struggles of life 
owing to the rich fertility of the soil and indulged in 
songs, of which the one theme was love. 

What the age of the poem is I cannot definitely say, 
but it is one of-tbe sweetest love-poems in our language and 
both by the testimony of its language and the freedom 
from all conventions, it seems to mb, as I have already said, 
to be one of the earliest of the ballads tha.t we have yet 
come across. I shall not be surprised if some contemporary 
evidence proves it beyond all doubt to be a production of 
the 14th century. 

25th March, 192a. 


D. C. S. 


The Love of the Washer-maiden. 

Chokus —The pain of separation burns me like a 
flame. I loved but not a day have I been happy. 

(!) 

Kanclianmala. 

“ The Champa-flowers have bloomed on nil sides of 
this beautiful tank. Let me off, my love, I will comb 
my hair and adorn it with these. 

“ A soft bed of leaves have I prepared on the side of 
the tank. There, my love come in the night, and in 
night, depart. For God’s sake, friend ! do not visit me in 
day-time. 

“ The neighbours delight in spreading scandal. Cruel 
are they. They would do nothing else, if they find a 
topic for scandal. If they see us together at such an 
hour, they will speak unkind things of us. 

“ My father and mother live in the house. How shall 
I explain my conduct to them ? The topic of our love 
will be like a rich feast to the village folk at our cost. 

“ Leave my hands, my beloved. Allow me to go home. 
I cannot tarry more. Just see, my pitcher is going to be 
drifted away by the stream. 

“ From yonder banana-groves, give me the signal by 
your flute in the night and we shall meet there when it 
will be dark.” 

The Prince. 

“It is evening. You are going alone to fill your 
pitcher. Stand for a moment, so that I may exchange 
a word with you. 

2 
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“ Your long flowing curly hair has come down to your 
knees. Youth has given you new charms and a fullness 
of limbs. I will speak to you for a little while. Give me 
a hearing, dear maiden. Your eyes are blue and dark like 
the aparajita-Q .ower and your tender body hears all the glow 
of the champa. Know, fair maiden, that it is the beauty 
of your curly hair, above all, that has driven me mad. 

“ I will ask of my father his kingdom and riches, and 
these will be my dowry to you at our marriage. 

“ Like the bird Chil, that hovers high in the air, my 
mind wanders forth day and night in the region of fancy 
delighting in your love. 

“ Stand a little longer and listen to my words, which 
come from the heart and are sincere.” 

Kanchanmala. 

Leave my hands beloved youth. I am but half-dead 
with shame. At day-time, if they see us together, ours 
will be a name of shame for ever. 

“ What will my father and mother say, if they 
hear a report of our love ? Don’t you remember that 
your parents are the sovereigns of this country and my 
father is your royal father’s poor washerman and his 
humblest subject ? All this you seem to have forgotten. 

“ You are like the Moon and high is your status. 
Why should you stretch your hands to reach this low 
earth ? What will people say if they hear of this ? You 
are like a golde»-bee, who should seek a lotus. It is not 
becoming of you to seek such humble ones as myself. 

“ Leave my hands and allow me to depart. Sober 
down your mind and act sensibly.” 

Prince. 

“ You wash my clothes, dear maiden, with tenderest 
care, I trace, with a sigh, the sign of your five soft 
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fingers on them. They hear the scent of flowers, you 
weave into a garland for me. I feel in my heart that you 
love me dearly. 

“ Now take the oath that in the night-time you will 
come to this spot with all the treasure of your youth, 
sweet as a blooming flower. 

“ Here on this spot shall I take my stand and signal 
you by my flute. Here on this spot shall I spread a bed 
of leaves for you and here on this spot, shall we spend 
the night together Here will be realised all the dreams 
of my youth in your sweet company.” 

Kanchanmala. 

“ How can I, my charming friend, give you the 
promise you want. My parents always stay at home. Now 
on my life, be gracious and accede to my request. 
Be pleased to leave my hands. 

“ True, there is a surging emotion, which overflows my 
heart, like a river, overflowing its bank in August. True 
my heart has run out of all control. When I sleep, I 
dream of your sweet face. That is all my happiness in 
this world. If Providence would give an opportunity, 
even this day, this hour, I would leave my parents for 
your sake. This is my oath. Sun and moon, be witness 
to it; and you, my chief witness, have heard what has 
fallen from my lips. Doubt not my sincerity.” (Ll. 1-53.) 

( 2 ) 

' Time—night. 

Kanchcm hums a tune in her room. 

“ My oath is broken, O prince. By no means can I 
come out. My parents I find awake each time I attempt 
to come out. My home seems to me strange and unwel¬ 
come, and the sides of the tank, sweet and familiar, and 
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dear as home. Fear of society and of what the people 
would say stand in my way. 

“ But what is this fear for society ? What do I care 
for honour ? For God’s sake, young friend, do not sing 
any more that song with your flute. It makes me mad. 
It drives me like a storm, making me a slave to your 
wishes. 

“ But do not despair. Wait a little more. Sleep has 
just crept into the eyes of my parents. Erelong they 
will fall into deep sleep. 

“ Lo! the black clouds are roaring in the sky. O, what 
a pity! Providence, I fear, will not allow us to meet 
to-night. 

“ I hear the showers falling around. Pray my beloved, 
do not expose yourself to rain. The esculent plant Man 
has spread its large leaves behind our house. Out off 
one of these from the stalk and protect your head. 

“ Alas friend I imagine from here, your fair figure to be 
wet with rain. I am not near you in this depth of night. 
With wliat care would I not wipe away water from your 
body, brushing the drops with my flowing hair!” 


Time—Mid-night. 


Kanchanmala. 


“ The whole world is asleep. A deep silence pervades 
all. Only the.maddening flute sings that one tune. Now 
I am coming out of my house. Which is the path that I 
shall follow in this dark hour P 

“ There is no cloud in the sky. The moon shines. 
If I go by this path at such an hour, I may be caught 
and exposed to shame. 

“ There is a tree, w r hich has no branches and no leaves. 
It bears the treasure of one solitary flower. It is the tree 
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of love.* If I get ray beloved near me, what do I care 
for society, its praise and protection ? ” (LI. 1-20.) 

(3) 

Place—River-bank. 

Kanohanmala. 

“ (j River, which way dost thou follow ? W hence hast 
thou come and whither art thou bound? Without 
knowing thy destination, thou* seemest, in a mad hurry 
to go. 

“ The morning is' golden. In the sky wander forth 
the dispersed clouds. What is this bird that has come 
down from the sky with its golden wings ? If the bird is 
to be given a space in this Earth, it seems that the Earth 
is too small for it. If it flies up neither does it find space 
there that can hold it. Where may I find a cage to 
keep thee O bird of my heart ? How. can I keep thee, and 
where ?” t 

* * * * 

“ My beloved has gone away in the morning. Why 
did the blessed night pass away ? I was with him for 
the whole night. 

“ Ah a moment he could not sleep in the night 
(gaily talking with me)! His eyelids were heavy with 
sleep in the morning. Yet he had to depart in all 
haste ! 

“ Ever accustomed to sleep on a stately couch, he 
made the bare ground his bed for my sake ! 

* The tree of Love does not give protection as society does, but still it has the 
power to charm v the soul, (that is its one flower). 

f' She is filled with\the idea that she has loved one whe is too high for her. 
There is no space, here below in society, none in heaven either, where this love may 
have a sanction and. a place assigned to it. 
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“ When one, in his position, loves a woman of low 
birth, one becomes the subject of ridicule of all. And 
this he will have to suffer for my sake ! 

“ I am like the dwarf, aspiring to catch the Moon. 
Alas, why have I taken this mad course ? You seek 
an answer ? I myself do not know, why ! My mind has 
lost all control. 

“ 0 my pitcher, sink here in this water, like a drop 
(no path for escape will you see). I am lost like you in 
the houndless sea by loving him. Here is the pitcher; 
I have raised it again from the water. But who will 
raise me from the sea into which I have been drowned ? 
People whisper all kind of things when they see me. 
Pain would I tie this pitcher with a rope around my 
neck and drown myself for the sake of my love. If you 
come to night, my beloved, I will keep a box of betels, 
ready for you. I will place at your feet, my youth, my 
life, my honour and my all! I will leave my parents and 
my home and seek a shelter in the forest.” (LI. 1-28.) 


(4) 


The Reporter. 


“Olord, your son has been addicted to a washer¬ 
woman and become mad for her love. Your Highness 
seems to be unaware of this fact. He is your own 
washerman and his daughter washes the clothes of the 
palace. For sueh-a wretch has the prince run mad. Her 
name is Kancban. Her colour is bright and fair. 
Your son has fallen into her snares. The union is like 
that of the Moon and the demon Rahu. It is all the 
work of that wicked and treacherous old washerman.” 

The king burnt with rage and looked like flaming 
fire at this report and commanded the washerman to be 
brought to his presence at once. 
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On his shoulders was a bundle of washed clothes and 
on his hand, he carried a staff. Godha., the washerman, 
came trembling to the rich one’s mansion. 

The Raja was holding his durbar, surrounded by his 
courtiers and body-guards. Godha folded his palms 
before his lordship and delivered himself thus: 

“ For two days, there have been incessant rain and 
storm, and the Sun did not even peep into our lands. 
I could not dry the clothes, O mighty lord, for this 
reason there has been a delay.” 

The Raja was trembling in rage, for a time, his 
voice was choked and then he angrily spoke to the mis¬ 
creant Godha thus:— 

“ Your daughter has come of age and you have not.yet 
given her in marriage. My son, I hear, has taken a 
fancy to her. If, by to-night, you do not marry her to 
some one, my constables will go in the morning and 
bring her to the palace forcibly, dragging her by her locks 
through the public streets.” 

Godha. 

“ At the dawn of day, to-morrow, I will marry her to 
Bagua, the gardener, who works as day-labourer in this 
town.” 

Resting the weight of his person on his staff, the old 
man slowly approached his home. For the whole night 
the washerman and his wife had not a wink of sleep and 
cried in bitter grief. 

But where is the Prince gone and where is Kanchan- 
mala ? The drums beaf through the streets, announcing 
reward for their arrest. Here • ends a chapter of the 
song. (LI. 1-30.) 
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(«) 

A Meadow Land. 

Kanchanmala. 

“ Helpless woman that I am, I cannot see the path in 
darkness. I am unfamiliar with this place. Look how 
beautifully the flowers of the- screw-plant have bloomed 
on the bank of yonder river. Clasp me by my hand, 
my beloved, and take me there. I cannot walk any 
further. My limbs seem heavy. I cannot carry them 
any further. Wait, dear love, let us sleep here and take 
rest for the remaining hours of the night.'” 

The Prince. 

“ Pair maiden, do not stop here. We must go a little 
further and cross the jurisdiction of the King, my 
father. 

“ Streaks of light seem to issue from the East. I 
think, it will be dawn erelong. 

“ Let us go, seeking shelter at the abode of some well- 
to-do householder. If we fail in this, we shall have to 
wander about in this forest like two banished souls. There, 
in your sweet company, shall I walk in the jungle, and 
when we shall feel hungry, the fruits of the wilderness 
will appease our hunger. Under the shade of trees, we 
will spread leaves, and this will be our bed, and the tiger 
and buffaloes will be our kindred.” 


Kanchanmala. 

" The night, my friend, seems wellnigh over. The 
last struggling moonbeams have spread a sparkle on the 
western sky. I think, we have crossed the jurisdiction 
of your father, the King. 

“ My father will mourn my loss in the morning and 
my mother will strike her head against the wall for 
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grief. You have left your great palace and i have 
given up all considerations of society and family-life. 
Though tender by nature, being a woman, I have become 
hard as stone. 

“ See the day is dawning oyer the fair world. • 
But no more shall we see the dear landing-ghat of 
the Khorai and no more those fair fields, filled with the 
golden sail -harvest J The night is taking leave, but-no 
more shall we see our home, our good neighbours, our 
kinsmen—men and women amongst whom we have 
lived so long ! When the night will pass, no more shall 
we hear the gay songs of the birds of our Motherland, 
nor see that sky of morning, through scenes so familiar 
to "the eyes. Alas, the fair flowers of our garden 1 
Never more ' will they bloom for us. For our Whole life 
have we separated ourselves from the society of our 
friends and kinsmen.” 

The Prince. 

" Weep not, fair maiden, grieve no more. Henceforward 
shall we have no home but become dwellers of the forest. 

“Weepno more, fair maiden, set your* mind at ease. 
We, two, like two flowers, are strung garland-like, by 

fate. 

“ What is that the people are speaking there on the 
bank of the river ? Whose jurisdiction may this be and 
what is the country ealled ? ” (LI. 1-36.) 


( 6 ) 

They meet a. Washerman. 

The Prince. 

“Listen to me, O washerman, you are surely a servant 

of the Baja and wash the clothes of the palace. Can 

v \ 
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you give a lodging to us two ? I have fallen in evil 
times and my companion is greatly suffering from fatigue. 
My father has driven us both away. We had to leave 
home in extreme sorrow.” 

The washerman, with his eyes wide-open, gazed at 
them. One looked like the sun and the other like the 
moon,—both of them as if fallen from the sky. He 
wqnderingly eyed them from head to foot, and over¬ 
powered by emotion, could not speak for a time. He 
took them for a prince and a princess. 

The Washerman. 

“ I have no son, no daughter. You be my children. 
Come and live with me. My wife Aduna will be a 
mother unto you. You two will rule my house, like 
the angels, presiding over its fortune. I earn my 
livelihood by washing the clothes of the Raja’s palace.” 

The Prince. 

“ I take you for my foster-father. Know me to be the 
son of a washerman. I will wash the clothes of the 
palace for you. I know how to do that. Your house¬ 
hold work will be done by this maiden. We shall be 
like children unto you, and you like our father. We 
will stay at your house, so long as we live.” (LI. 1-19.) 

( 7 ) 

- Princess EuJcmini. 

“How is it that the clothes have been washed so 
well this time ? Never did the old man show such 
cleverness before.” 

The maid-servant came to Rukmini and said :— 

“ A. young washerman has come, it is he that washes 
your clothes. He is handsome and bright as the moon 
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and looks like a prince in djsguise. With him there is a 
maiden, whose beauty is wonderful. Her hair falls on 
her back with many a lovely curl, and her colour is of 
the Attisi-Howev or like molten gold. Youth has just 
dawned on her. She is a wonderful thing to behold.” 

On having the report, Rukmini, the princess, sent 
for the washerwoman. 


The Princess. 

“My maid-servant has given me strange news. 1 
hear you have a daughter and a son-in-la w by chance. 
This maiden, who has brought our clothes to-day to my 
apartment is young and handsome. I should like to make 
friends with her.” 

Days passed, and Kanchanmala paid her visits to the 
princess often. The latter liked her for her beauty and 
became greatly attached to her. How often did they 
embrace each other, declaring sincere friendship ! They 
opened their heart freely in conversation, and three 
months passed in this way. (LI. 1-22.) 


(8) • 

One day Rukmini said to her friend :— 

“ Where is your home ? Who are your parents ? 
Why have vou come to this city and where do you intend 
to go afterwards ? How is it that you have left your 
parents and homeland for what fault ? Ihe young man, 
your companion, is exceedingly handsome. Has he brought 
you here by" force, or was it love for him,-which made 
you 1 give up home-connections and choose this life of an 
exile ? Tell me, dear friend, your whole history, without 
hiding anything from me.” 
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Kanchanmala, a girl known for her self-control and 
prudence, in an evil moment, lost both, and relrted to 
the princess her whole story. 


The Princess, alone. 

“ This youth, so handsome, comes often to the palace. 
It is not fit that he should do the mean work of a washer¬ 
man. He is not so by birth. He is a prince. It is his 
evil luck that has doomed him to this life of sorrow. 
When he comes to the palace with clothes, my thirsty 
eyes gaze at him through the window. Ah, my bee ! 
Your place should be in the bosom of a lotus. You have 
turned to be a worm of dung. This daughter of a washer¬ 
man has reduced you to this plight, turning your 
head by her wily love. The princess, otherwise so good 
and sober, yielded to a weakness in an evil moment and 
sent a letter covertly through the clothes to the youth. ” 

Letter. 

««O my love, I do not know who you are. Your hand¬ 
some figure has charmed me. You are the play of evil 
stars and have given a false report of yourself to my 
father, the King. Like the bee, you are a wanderer in the 
garden, now enjoying yourself lightly over stray flowers. 

“ The month of April is in sight. The spring has 
already entered into Nature’s fair fields. The cuckoo’s 
gay notes are heard everywhere and the flowers show 
their full bloomT' The women of the city are gaily play¬ 
ing with the red powder abir. Is it the season to come 
to the inner apartments of the Raja with a load of clothes 
on the head ? Fie! If I could find you for a moment to 
speak to you in private, I could open my heart freely. 
Now you may know the pain of Rukmini’s heart from 
this letter, which I cannot make too plain.” (LI. 1-32.) 
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(9) 


O man, inconstant and fickle like the bee, leaving the 
faded flower and running to a fresh one ! Untrustworthy 

and treacherous is your heart ! 

One day the prince said to Kanchanmala, “ Permit 
me leave for three months. Remain here in this washer¬ 
man’s house. I want to travel abroad. After three 

months, I will meet you again.” 

She did not suspect anything, she dreamt nothing 
foul. Her simple soul took the matter lightly and she 
complied with her lover’s request in all sincerity. 

Three months passed. In the city was heard the 
sound of drums. There were great merry-makings, 
festivities and rejoicings in the king’s mansion. 
Kanchan asked Aduna, her foster-mother, “ What is all 
this festivity, mother, in the palace, for ? Why are the 
drums beaten and why do the pipes sound ? ” 

Aduna returned from the palace and said. “ A prince 
from an unknown country has come to marry link mini. 

These three months he has gone—the fourth is 
passing ; yet he has not returned. It is the fifth month 
now, but poor Kanchan still hoped that he would 
return. In the sixth month, she lost all taste for food, 
and passed her nights, troubled with dreams. In the 
seventh she could not close her eyes for a moment in 
sleep. In the ninth, she began to feel those pangs of 
the heart, which, like worms eating into the green bamboos, 
sap the vitality of youthful lovers. She now gave up the 
last hope. In the tenth month, like unto the arithmetical 
figure ten, a cipher was put against her luck. In the 
eleventh month, Kanchan tried to compose her mind 
knowing for certain that she was doomed to lasting 
sorrow. On the night of the thirteenth day after the 
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lapse of full twelve months, she blew out the candle of 
her room with her own breath and wept, creeping' into 
the dark, which she now liked better than light. 

She wandered about the bank of the river and cried 
alone. She addressed the river and said, “ I know not 
whence you have come, O river, and whither you are 
bound ? Perchance you may meet him. And if you 
ever do so, kindly remind him of me. Ye boats, that 
come from afar with sails unfurled, does any of your 
crew know anything of my beloved and can he give me any 
tidings of him ? You have wandered across rivers and 
through the deep and visited many a land. Did you not 
come across any place, from which you could get any 
message about the treasure I have lost ? 

“ O happy day when he will return and bring for me, 
prince as he is, ornaments studded with diamonds and 
pearls. Alas, poor as I am, I will accept them from him 
paying two drops of tears as their price. 

“ To-day has also past. My hope will rest on the 
morrow, and when to-morrow will pass, I will place my 
hope on the day after. Thus will my life end. O my 
friend, O my love, I was doomed to sorrow by fate and 
bear a life of scorn for ever.” (LI. 1-44.) 

( 10 ) 

The Collector of revenues of the Raja called the 
washerman, one day, to his presence and said to him in 
private in a menacing tone, “ In your house lives a 
young maiden. I will pay you for her Its. 600 in cash, 
besides a new house and lands with it. You know my 
power. The calf dies in the womb of a cow, if I give it 
an angry look. If you do not agree, know it for certain 
that you will be a ruined man in no time. You are to 
send her immediately to me.” 
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The washerman returned home and told everything 
to his wife Aduna and added. “ The Collector will ruin 
me. My house and things will be burnt down. Why 
should we suffer all these for one, who is nobody 
to us ? ” 

Aduna to Kdnchan. 

“ O beautiful one, listen to my advice. You have 
now spent a whole year with us. You are a virtuous 
girl and I am like your mother. On my life, I ask you 
to promise me one thing. You will leave our house this 
very night. The wicked Collector has turned our enemy. 
Somehow or other, he has seen you in our house. If you 
stay here any more, we are sure to be the victims of his 
ire. Our life will he at stake. Our house and things 
will be burnt to ashes. Now my advice to you is this. 
Be the true woman that you are and leave our house at 
once, to save yourself and us from the danger that hangs 
overhead.’’ (LI. 1-20.) 


( 11 ) 

In a village, called Pirer Kanda, lived Tamsa Gazi, a 
wholesale trader in rice. He had five ships, with 
which he used to go abroad, for purchasing rice. He was 
coming from northern districts, having purchased a large 
quantity of rice and got them husked there. His-five 
ships were moored on the bank of the river 
‘Khorai’; and one of his partners reported to him that 
a beautiful woman was crying on the river-bank. 

Tamsa Gazi had no child in his house. He had 
grown old and had no hope of getting any, in the future. 
He felt compassion for Kanchan and brought her to 
his home. 
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At the house of the Gazi, Kanchan began to do all 
household duties. When she sat to cook her own meals, 
incessant tears fell from her eyes. When she dusted 
• the floor, the ground became wet with her tears. She 
went with the pitcher to bring water from the river 
There her tears looked like a garland without string. 
The Gazi and his wife showed her tender affection but 
could not guess at the cause of her sbrrow. 

The Gazi. 

- “ I am bQund on a tour for trade. Tell me what l 
shall bring for you, dear daughter, you are now a child to 
us. We had no child to adorn our house. By the grace 
of God, we have got one in you.” 

As she heard him speak, she began to cry. “ What 
should I ask of him ? ” she thought, “ I have no desire 
for anything.” 

She could not say, for shame, what she wanted with 
all the longings of her soul. 

Three months and thirteen days passed. The Gazi 
has returned with many valuable goods. He has brought 
a pearl-necklace of rare value for Kanchan and a box, 
full of shell-flowerets to adorn her hair. He has, 
besides, brought a sari for her, of the colour of flame, at 
belt of beautiful pendants and ornaments for feet and 
nose. He has brought for her a bee-hive from the forest, 
full of sweet honey. In a basket he has brought dried 
fish and other^arflcles of food. His boats are, in fact, 
stored with many edibles and articles of luxury. 

The Gazi is giving.au account of voyage to his wife 
in detail. 

“ I saw a country where people built their roofs with 
straw of the ulu species, and another strange country, 
where water is to be found on the tree-tops.* 

* The coooanut tree, the fruits of which contain sweet water inside. 
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“ T n another place, I found men cooking the meals 
and serving them too, and the women driving the 
plough in the fields. It is the latter who do the 
marketing there, and in the public streets and bazars, 
one may see women, flocking by hundreds. There 
I found buffaloes, grazing in pastures on river-banks 
and the deer drinking water from the fountains. 

I saw many hills and many strange lands, as I 
was touring'in different districts. Through many a 
river did I pass—big rivers which overflowed their 
banks and many merchant-vessels tossed on them. I 
passed through the domains of many Rajas. then 
followed other detailed descriptions. He concluded by 
saying, “In one place I saw a sight, which cannot be 
forgotten. It was the capital of a Raja. I «aw his big 
palace from afar; and close to the river-bank I saw 
a washerman, busy with washing. He was advanced 
in years. His eyes looked dim, without much of sight 
left in them and he did not hear if any one spoke in a 
low voice. I took him for a deaf man. On enquiry 
learnt that he did the washing for the palace, but so feeble 
had he <*rown that he took seven days to wash a single 
piece of cloth. I pitied his condition, and called him to 
me He had no son or male heir he said ; but he had then, 
a daughter, who absconded with her lover to his infinite 
sorrow and shame. She turned unchaste and left her 
poor parents for ever. He has lost his eyesight and power 
of hearing b, costly grieving over h^. For h^ao 
forget his daughter for all she had done. At intervals, he 
stopped and resumed his work, and covering his eyes with 
hi, hands, cried at the recollection of the girl, broken 
down and thoroughly unmanned by grief. His condition 
excited my pity and has left a deep impression on my 
yTVL ha, 1.0 SOU or daughter, it is far better, 
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One can bear it; but unbearable is it to suffer the loss 
of a bom child. 

When Kanchanmala heard this, she began to cry- 
aloud for her father. 

Kanchan. 

“ Hear my sorrowful tale, 0 my foster-father. Take 
me immediately to my father. I am that woman for 
whom he grieves. I was born in the family of a 
washerman, but, as ill luck would have it, I lost my 
virtuous life, owing to my evil stars or to some acts of 
my prior birth, I do not know. You cannot conceive, 
what a smouldering fire I have suppressed all this time 
in my heart. An object of public scandal, I bear a life 
of great misery. In this country, I can hardly expect 
to get my heart soothed.” (LI. 1-77.) 


( 12 ) 

Kanchan comes back to her Father’s House. 

Kanchanmala's Father . 

“ You fell a victim to evil desire, my daughter and 
\ made this house a place of shame. For you, though 
living, I have become like one dead. My life has been 
blasted owing to my evil luck. Where was it heard 
that the high ever loved the low with constancy ? One 
climbs a tall tree, courting the chance, of death by 
falling down. One who tries to place one’s feet on the 
air, despising the ground that one treads, finds no 
support. And you have known it by the experience of 
your own life that though you may cut a portion of 
your heart for another, that one is not likely to be your 
own. One does not always get, in return, what ope 
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gives, however great the sacrifice may be. The bee 
hums a tune of love and the flower cannot judge the 
depths of his sincerity at the outset. But the flower 
knows the truth, when the bee breaks his empty promise 
and flies to another. The cloud and the moon seem to 
be fast friends for a time. But the next moment the 
cloud darkens the moon. If one contracts love with a 
bad person, the end is sure to be bitter. Just see the 
teeth and the tongue. They seem to live together in 
amity, but the former scarcely lose an opportunity to 
bite the latter. O unfortunate one, without knowing all 
this, like a baby you put your hands into the fire. 
Owing to the fault of some unknown deed in a past 
life, you have now lost all happiness of life. 

“ Love, dear daughter, is a good thing. To some, it 
proves life-giving nectar; to others, mortal like poison. 
Who should seek that love, which brings in scandal and 
disgrace in its train? The collyrium that adorns the 
eyes becomes black ink, when placed in an ink-pot. Love, 
which should have adorned your life, has become like 
worm-wood, being placed on a wrong person. 

The daughter clung to the neck of the father and 
cried aloud. They both shed tears over their sad lot. 
The people of that city, however, never knew that the 
washerman’s daughter had returned. (LI. 1-38.) 


(13) 

They thought that she was a mad woman and had 
come there from some distant country. Nobody could 
know or recognise her, as she had grown so emaciated. 
Like the spirit of the air, she is for a moment here and 
then disappears. Like a whirlwind that runs and carries 
the dust before it, she moves about the city without 
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staying • at any spot for a minute. . Here is she seen 
under the shade of a tree; but the moment after, there 
she wanders by the river-bank. She sometimes sings 
an unmeaning song or- bursts into unmeaning laughter. 
At one moment' she sits quietly and at the next, she 
is seen weeping. 

Kanchan in the Palace. 

Princess Rukmini is seated on a couch in an inner 
apartment in the palace. Suddenly like a gust of wind, 
the mad woman of the street enters the Raja’s palace. 
She saw the prince, seated in the audience-hall, looking 
resplendent like the moon. People said, “ Lo, there goes 
the mad woman by this path.” 

Por a few months, she had wandered through the 
. streets of the city in that way. But from the day she ' 
saw the prince and the princess Rukmini in the palace, 
Kanchan was seen no more. . 

The moon and the stars had fallen into the hands of 
the clouds and were sometimes allowed to peep through 
the sky, and were obscured a moment after. In the 
dark night, no path was visible. It was the month of 
August and the river Khorai was full. Kanchanmala, 
like the very spirit of emotion that she was, maddened by 
love, came running to the river-ghat. The clouds were 
roaring and the rain falling in large drops. She came 
running in that^dark night to the banks of the Khorai. 

Kanchan. 

“All my sorrows are gone, my hopes have been 
' fulfilled to-day. I have seen his dear face, for a sight of 
which I was longing all these days. May you, beloved, 
live long with the new bride ! May you for ever enjoy 

her sweet company ! Do not, I pyay you, recollect poor 
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unfortunate Kanchan. X bow a hundred times at your 
feet rrom here. The trace of the bed of green leaves, 
we used to make here, on this green bank of the river, 
may still be seen. But, dear friend, do not recollect the 
dreams we dreamt in those days. Do not, also, O my 
beloved, recollect how we once made garlands of flowers 
for each other here. .In the depth of night, at a signal 
from your flute, I used to come running here. Do not 
remember those days. Blot out all memory of unfor¬ 
tunate Kanchan from your mind. 

“ O river, do not divulge the story of my death. Let 
not even the little tailor-bird, that drinks a sip from your 
water know of my death. O ye, trees of the river-side, 

I pray thee, do not give out the news of my death and 
I pray you, O moon and stars, do not give out the report 
of my death to my beloved, lest it should cause him pain. 

I bow to you, my father, from here. Your daughter’s 
last request to you is :—Do not say to any one that I 
returned home. 

“ O wind, you are my sole friend; I will whisper to 
you the tale of my heart. You are the witness of all—of 
everything that happens by day and everything that 
happens by night. You are ever present in this world. 

The scandal about this unfortunate one is so widespread 
that even the beasts of the forest and the birds of the 
air have heard of it. Kindly do not disclose to any one 
that I returned home. Say not a word of my death to 
my beloved lest he should feel a pain in his heart. I am 
sure, my own people will not know that I am going to 
die here. 

“ O waves, from where have you come and whither are 
you bound for ? Take me along with you, floating into 
the unknown regions of the sea from which I may 
never come back to these sad shores. 
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The stars grew dim at that deep and still hour of the 
night. 

Kancban threw herself into the river and was lost. 
(LI. 1-50.) 



THE YOUNG HERDSMAN. 

(The First Version). 


PREFACE 


The ‘ Mahishal Bandhu ’ (Lit. ‘ the friend, in charge 
of buffaloes/ which I have rendered into a simpler form 
and called the Young Herdsman) was once very popular 
in the eastern parts of Mymensingh. Indeed the spirit ol 
romance, pervading the song and its deep heart-stirring 
pathos have a great appeal. We annex two versions of 
the ballad. The first one ends where Sujati, the beauti¬ 
ful bride of Dingadhar, is forcibly carried away by 
Meghua, the merchant. The second one repeats the 
story told in the first, with some material points of differ¬ 
ence and carries it to where Raja Fengu of Chittagong 
holds his Court and passes the sentence of death by 
impalement on Dingadhar. , 

Both the versions, of which texts are given in this • 
volume, are evidently incomplete. Babu Chandra Kumar 
tried his best to secure the last portions but could not. 
I have not, however, lost all hopes of recovering them. 

The reason why so popular a song is on the verge of 
running into oblivion will not be far to seek. Hindu 
orthodoxy must have tried to suppress it ip later times, 
just as it did in the case of the ballad of Mahua. The 
songs of Bhelua and of the Washer-Maiden, which are 
also published here, breathe the same air of free love and* 
sexuel romance, which could not be evidently tolerated 
by the Brahtpinic school. Hence it is that though in 
subject-matter and in spirit, these ballads are essentially 
Hindu, describing tales of pure Hindu life, their 
singing is now restricted amongst Muhamadan rustics, 
and these once favourite songs of pastoral love are 
running out of fashion. 

We may now easily find in these songs echoes of those 
tender emotions, which, in a later epoch, became the 
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distinctive characteristic of the Vaishnava school of 
poetry. Chronological data should not be used as tests 
for ascertaining the school, to which they belong. These 
songs, as we have said elsewhere, represent, whate yer 
the date of their composition may be, the prevailing 
features of a school of poetry that preceded the one of 
the melodious bards, who followed Ohandidas and made 
Bengal “ a nest of singing birds.” The dashiug courage 
of Sujati, Bhelua and the washer-maiden ICanchan, 
the exquisite emotions that invest their nature with an 
indescribable sweetness, their idealistic renunciation and 
intensity of love and sufferings forebode the coming 
epoch of emotioned felicity, full of mystic import and 
spiritual love, which marked the Vaishnava lyrics. In 
fact in the literature of this rustic poetry, one sometimes 
comes across, though in a somewhat crude form, the very 
words and phrases, which have lent supreme interest to 
Vaishnava poetry. This shows that the essentials of 
Vaishnava emotional poetry were already in the air,' and 
that the poets, like Chandidas, Jnana Das and Govinda 
Das, derived much of their exquisite ideas and inspira¬ 
tion from the soil in which they were born. They only 
embellished them, whereas the ballad-makers gave them 
in their original crude form. This literature of the 
ballads has, therefore, shown us the link, which binds 
the old school with the new, proving the homogeneity of 
the Bengal aestlietic culture. 

The two versions, as I have already stated, while 
founded on the same, story and. showing their likeness in 
the essentials of the plot, differ materially in respect of 
some of the details. The first version evidently bears the 
trace of an interpolator’s hands. The story of the love of 
Dingadhar with the maiden Sujati,. of course, constitute 
the central plot of the ballad. But the first version 
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appends to the poem the early career of Dingadhar, which 
is not quite relevant to the point and also brings Balaram 
on the scene unnecessarily introducing ramifications to 
complicate the plot. It also shows a little pedantry in 
describing the beauty of Sujati and gives, here and there, 
philosophical reflections, which do not fit in well with the 
spirit of the simple love-tale that it is. (Cantos T, L 36-40 
and II, L 30-36.) But if the interpolator has handled the 
story and added to its length, it must be admitted to his 
credit that he is not an unbearable pedant like Abdul 
Karim of Galachipa who has recast some of the historical 
ballads on Isa Khan and his descendants. The poet who 
has added some passages here seems to be also a rustic 
bard and gives his added tales with almost the same 
unvarnished simplicity that we find in the original poem. 
The second version has none of these superfluities, which 
have been unnecessarily engrafted upon the main story. 
Dingadhar is not afflicted here by the loss of his parents, 
nor is he embarrassed by his father’s death and obliged to 
bear a galling servitude. .The ballad-maker leaves no 
margin, even for the sake of humour, for the advent of 
Asharia Mandal on the scene. Had such a Shylock actu¬ 
ally existed in the original ballad it would not be easy for 
' a lg,ter recensionist to do away with it. .1 hough we miss 
much of the humour and poetry of the added cantos, in 
the second version, yet we find in it a greater compactness, 
a keener eye to relevancy, and a homogeneity, which 
undoubtedly prove it to be the original ballad. It is a 
pity that the entire poem Could not be secured. From 
the concluding lines of the second version, we are led ^ to 
believe that Sujati did some wonderful heroic act, which 
probably redeemed the fate of her lover and raised her to 
the status of a real heroine. But the reader’s curiosity 
will be nipped in the bud on coming to the last passage 
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of the text, which closes abruptly, leaving the reader s 
imagination to grovel in the dark as to the fate of the 
lovers. One thing strikes me as somewhat anomalous in 
the second version. It is difficult to understand why 
Dingadhar married Mayna. But in some of the ballads 
and folk-tales, we have already found the hero of the 
tales taking more than one wife—a practice not at all 
condemned by the social ethics of the Asiatic races. It 
is hinted (by line 22, Canto 7) that Dingadhar had also 
married Sujati. But as we have found the ballad in an 
incomplete form, we would not like to risk any further 
comment on the point. 

The special charm of the song lies in its description 
of the dawn of love on the pair. The lines “ 

*15 1 <rVr Win « ^5 ll” (Canto Lines) 

are exquisite—indicating, as they do, the precious expe¬ 
rience of first youth—the first happiness in woman’s 
bosom, which, without any sense of guilt, makes her shy, 
suffusing her face with red colour. Unlike all that is 
known of our girls, given to husbands at an age when 
they have no power to choose, here is the value of 
marriage, based on mutual selection, so beautifully 
emphasised in the line, “<m 

(Canto 4, Lines 95-96). “ There can be no joy, greater in 

the mind of a bride, than that of getting a youth for her 
husband whom she has chosen for herself.” Let the 
orthodox Pandits, who have curtailed all freedom of our 
womankind learn from this that they have no power 
over the minds of their victims, and let them feel the 
force of this free expression of the rustic mind, which 
quotes no other authority than that which nature has 

stamped on the human soul. 

The integrity of the people finds illustrations through¬ 
out the narrative in the first version in a clear and forcible 
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manner, Balaram contracted a debt of five hundred 
rupees^—" ” by a mere oath in the name of 

Virtue, and though Asharia Mandal, the money-lender, is 
an exceedingly stingy and exacting man, he accepts this- 
oath as a conclusive surety for the money he lends. 
Unless a people were extremely God-fearing and honest, 
such a Shylock as he would not be satisfied by a mere 
oath of this nature. Loans were not barred by limitation, 
nor were the pleas of insolvency urged in defence. For 
Dingadhar had no property which could be seized by 
the money-lender, Balaram. He came to recover the 
money, thirteen years after the death of the boy’s father. 
So great was the fear in the popular mind of keeping a 
debt, contracted by one’s father unliquidated, lest the 
father should visit hell, that Dingadhar was overcome 
with a great despair, when he found it impossible for 
him to satisfy The creditor. He went to Balaram and 
offered his services in the pasture-ground, so long as the 
debt might remain undischarged. Balaram agreed to the 
offer but stated that it would take him six years to clear 
the debt by serving in that capacity. “ 

l” Six years’ thraldom was no joke! It was 
a disaster to spend the most precious part of one’s youth 
in such humiliating servitude. But Dingadhar wasihappy 
at the thought that his father’s debt would at last 
be cleared, and forgetting all his distress, he smiled with 
a sense of relief. This smile illuminates the characteristic 
honesty of the Bengal peasantry of the olden days. 

The picture of agricultural Bengal—the Bengal of 
marshes, swamps and large rivers—of rustic huts and 
large ships laden with merchandise, showing the great 
commercial activities of the people,—of purity of 
rustic life, and above all,, of the sweet emotions of abiding 
love, which makes the mind ready for martyrdom and 
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great renunciation—is mirrored in this poem in rll its 
true colours and vivid grandeur. At the same time, the 
autocratic, cruel and arbitrary nature of the men in 
power, which is proved in other ballads also, is in clear 
evidence here in the account of Eengu Raja of Chittagong 
and of the perfidious merchant Meghua. 

We cannot make any guess as to the time when this 
ballad was composed. The original might have been 
composed before the advent of the Mahomedans, as 
throughout this long poem, there is no mention of any 
Mahomedan men or women. The accounts show that 
the ballad belonged to a country ruled by the Hindus 
and inhabited by these people alone. The few Urdu 
words that have crept into the song were probably later 
interpolations. In most of the ballads, there are clear 
proofs of the existence of Mahomedan dements in the 
incidents described. But neither in the poem of Bhelua, 
nor in this one, there is anything suggesting such an 
element. The evidence of vocabulary is not important, 
since, in the course of recitation of the songs, through long 
generations, foreign words would inevitably find their 
way into the body of the songs. The ballads wdre 
generally sung by low-class Hindus, and also by 
Mahomedans. The present Mahomedan rustics, as I 
have said elsewhere, were mostly recruited from the 
Hindu community. It is no rare phenomenon to trace 
the modern Mahomedan singers, to be mostly the descen¬ 
dants of Hindu ancestors, who had originally composed 
or sung a particular ballad. Hence Persian and Arabic 
words gradually entered into these songs, in later times. 

It appears that the story had some foundation on 
facts. Apart from the local geographical accounts, given 
in both the versions, which breathe an air of truth, the 
incidents of both practically agree in giving a villainous 
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character to Meghua and ip describing the vicissitudes in 
the lives of Dingadharand Sujath It seems, therefore, that 
the story is to be traced to some unknown historical 
source of olden times, to which local bards gave colourings, 
according to their choice, introducing some new 
features and omitting or changing the old narrative 
in some points. But the characters, as originally conceived, 
have remained true to the old historic tradition, though 
the ballad-makers have recast the story from age to age. 

The town of Singapur and Rangchapur, where some 
of the principal incidents are said to have taken place, and 
the canal Singakhali, on the bank of which stood the home 
of Dingadhar may be pointed on the maps of Mymensingh 
and of the neighbouring districts. It appears from the 
description that the merchants used to have commercial 
transactions with the Burmese by means of .ships: They 
also went, far beyond the northern part of Mymensingh, 
to countries, inhabited by Garos and Kukis. - When in the 
first version, we find mention of the woman folk, taking 
lead in the traffic of the market apd as fond of dried 
fish, we are naturally reminded of the Burmese. The 
“ Ivamoonir Desh ” referred to in the second part, seems 
to be Kamakhya or Pragjyotishpur (Assam),! 

The description of a storm on the courses of the river 
Surmai, given in the secorit^ version, is ap animated and 
picturesque one. It is interacting to note that when a 
rustic poet describes a scene, lie, reproduces his Impressions 
based on personal observation—tvithout trying (;q remem¬ 
ber, and mostly without any knowledge of, what the earlier 
poets wrote on the subject. Tt is for this reason that the, 
account the poet gives here is Op life-like and graphic. 

I quote an extract here,, to single out, from the ballad, 
a passage of rare force of style. It brings a Ofcene of- 

solemn grandeur to the mind’s-^ye. 

• ’ . . ' V 
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“ $Fi>1 C*R ^5rtTtC*t^ C*fC*l I 

^Ff¥t ! ®rtU 5 T tffWfa $ft*I II 

»it? *fl& <»mi cs® fcfor i 
o$ wtw 5*55*1, c*ppi ^ s sri ii 
C5H tftf^ 'SV? twl s^Tft^O I 
^STft *lf3C® tfft Pt ^ *0 II 

#t®l^ ^tfwt ntcsra fe? i 

jrtwferl ttprc® ^TtQ ^ ii ” 

The rural phraseology of the boatmen of the country¬ 
side, the words of East Bengal dialect, such as 

etc., conjure up a scene of wild storm, which are now 
and then witnessed on the big rivers of Eastern Bengal. 

Chandra Kumar De was informed, about the middle 
of January, 1923, that the Ballad of the Herdsman was 
known to one Golak Yiswas of Gopalgram. By the last 
week of October, he collected the first version from three 
persons, viz. (1) Chandra Kumar Sarkar of Sutrakona 
(P. 0., Eatehpur), (2) Kullar Abbas, a Mahomed an cart- 
driver of Bayer Bazar and (3) Nidhu Byapari a jute-mer¬ 
chant of the village Sohagi. Hs sent me the first version 
on the 7th of November, 1923. He got information 
about a second from one Mahesh Ch. Sarkar of the 
village Maydula and secured it from three sources 
(1) Gaya, a Namasudra by caste a native of the village 
Uchhigram (Perg. Bhowal), (2) Mahajia Shaik, a Maho- 
medan of the same village and (3) Gachhuni Shaik, a Maho- 
medan peasant of-the village Katghara. Babu Chandra 
Kumar sent me this poem on the 7th of January, 1924. 

The first version contains 494 lines and the second 
version 346 lines. 

It is probable that the whole ballad may be secured 
from Jagaddal, a village in the Kishoregunj Subdivision 
of the district of Mymensingh. 

3. 5. 12. 


D. C. SEN. 






The Young Herdsman 

( 1 ) 

There flows the river Singakhali, whose greedy waves 
devoured the crops on her bend, last October. Here 
dwelt once an honest householder, whose story I am 
going to relate to you to-day. 

He tilled thirteen arfm of land with the help of his 
buffaloes and every season he stored his granaries with 
rice of fine quality. He had an only son, fair and bright 
as the full moon. The parents endearingly called him 
by the name of Dingadhar or Master of the ships. In 
his tenth year, when, a mere lad, he whistled and 
wandered about the village-paths with a gladsome 
heart. His mother died suddenly. Other calamities 
also overtook the house. The large house of his father, 
divided into three spacious compartments, caught fire 
and was burnt to ashes. It seemed that the goddess of 
luck deserted the family. The buffaloes in the pastures 
and the cows in the shed died of infectious diseases and 
the Hood of October * washed away the ripe crops on the 
banks of the Singakhali. None was there to sympathise 
with them in their distress. The old man had not a 
dowi'ie left to him and he was at his wit’s end as to 
1 how ( he would find means to plough' his lands on the 
river-bend. 

After much hard and oppressing thought, he at last 
made up his mind. And one day, carrying a small 

bundle of some fried rice, as provision for his journey, 

% \ > 

# I have roughly given English names for the corresponding Bengali months, 
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he set out for the city of Singapur. There lived a rich 
money-lender named Balaram, who used to lend money 
to the needy people on interest. He had become well 
off by this avocation. Thirteen festivities he performed 
during the twelve months of the year, especially the 
Doorga Puja with great 6clat. In the month of 
November, he worshipped the god Kartikeya, and in 
December, he performed the Puja of the harvest-goddess 
Lakshmi, with offerings of the new rice of the season. 
He was, in fact, a very prince among the peasantry of 
the village. Dingadhar’s old father applied for help to 
this money-lender. He said, “ I am in great distress, 
my lord. My fertile lands, which yield golden crops 
each season, are lying fallow. I have no plough, no 
bull. If you kindly lend me some money, regularly shall 
I pay you the interest. This help will save me from 
ruin.” 

He got a loan of Es. 100, and after executing a bond, 
returned home with a cheerful heart. He now built 
one or two houses as the old ones had been burnt down 
and bought a pair of buffaloes for ploughing the fields. 
In the month of March, he tilled the land and sowed 
seeds. April and May rolled by. In June his rice was 
ripe, but just when he had begun to reap the harvest, 
the poor man caught fever and suddenly died. This is 
the course of this world. When after many days’ hopes, 
the prospect of-fulfilment comes, alas, one is taken off 
from his scene of action, showing how frail are human 
expectations. (El- 1-4A.) 

( 2 ) 

Dingadhar, the young lad, lamented wildly. “ Alas,” 
said he, “ My mother died only the other day and you, 
my father, you, too, have left me thus 1 Who is there now 
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to lock after me ? I have no friend, no kinsman in this 
village, on whose help I may count.” The neighbours 
came and said, “ No one lives with his parents for ever” 
and spoke many a word of sweet consolation, but he 
would not be consoled. Again and again he cried and 
said, “ Alas, who will now help me ? I am utterly help¬ 
less, and an orphan in the fullest sense of the word.” 

He sold the buffaloes and performed the funeral rites 
of his father with the money. Thirteen years he lived in 
his village, earning his bread, with difficulty, by stray 
occupations. He was a mere child when his father died, 
and knew nothing of the debt his father had contracted. 
All on a sudden, after thirteen long years, Balaram, the 
money-lender, paid him a visit and said, “ Your father 
was a good man with a religious turn of mind. He was 
a man of character. I was extremely pained at the 
news of his death.” He then produced the document 
and said that falling into distress, Dingadhar’s father had 
taken a loan of hundred rupees from him. “ Here is the 
document,” he said, “ and all the people of our village 
know about this loan. Now tell me if you are willing to 
pay your father’s debt.” 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen on Dingadhar’s head! 
He prayed for two month’s time, which Balaram readily 
granted. 

Dingadhar now wept day and night, without being 
able to devise means to pay the money on the promised 
day. The scriptures say, if a man dies without clearing 
his debt, he finds no place in heaven but straightway 
goes to hell. If such a man is reborn in this earth as a 
tree, the loan pursues him as a wild creeper and holds 
him tight in its grip, giving him no rest. No escape 
there is from the hands of the man, to whom one is in 
debt. The pursuit goes on through all future lives. 
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Often the debtor is born as a bull and drives the plough 
on his creditor’s rice-fields. Loan is worse than fever or 
headache. Its pain increases day by day. The money¬ 
lenders are, as a class, heartless. They do not remit a 
single cowrie of interest. Just as a man, passing by a 
bee-hive and stung by the bees, becomes mad with pain, 
even so is the debtor, and he considers the pain of debt 
the worst of all other ills of life. 

His father, before his death, had disposed of most of 
his lands, hard pressed by want. His houses were now at 
the point of crumbling down, the roofs out of repair and 
the posts in a half-shattered condition. The buffaloes 
were sold long ago to meet the expenses of the father’s 
sradk. How could he now clear the debt, swollen into 
a large amount with interest? What would Dingadhar 
do under the circumstances ? Seeing no way out from 
his growing anxieties, he left his home and went to 
Sineapur and one afternoon presented himself before 
Balaram. ^1- 1-40.) 

( 8 ) 

Dingadhar had not bathed, nor had he any meals 
that day. In great distress he appeared before the 
money-lender. He found Balaram, seated in his out¬ 
house, and approaching him, humbly laid his hands 
upon his creditor’s feet and said, “I have come to 
clear my father’s debt—if only you would kindly help 
me to do so. A father’s debt is the son’s ; and I do not 
wish to shirk my responsibility.” Balaram was moved. 
He said, “What amount have you brought with you, my 
/child? Let me find out what the dues are, from the 
account ? Give me the sum I lent. I will not charge 
any interest.” 
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pingadhar stretched forth his empty hands and began 
to cry. “Just see,” he said, “ I have nothing with me. 
I am a beggar. Know me to be your slave. I have 
come with great hopes. Kindly engage me as a servant 
in this house and thus release me from my father’s debt.” 

Then Balaram thought over the matter for a while 
and said, “ I have need of a young servant. All right. 
I give you the charge of my buffaloes. If you can do 
this work for six years, I will release you from your 
father’s debt and tear off the bond.” 

Though distressed to think of bis long years of servi¬ 
tude, a smile still broke upon the lips of young 
Dingadhar at the thought that he would at last be able 
to clear his father’s debt at a future time. (LI. 1-20.) 

(4) 

Let us, for a time, pass from the topic of Balaram and 
Dingadhar to that of the maiden Sujati. 

Balaram had a youthful daughter in his house, beauti¬ 
ful as the evening-star. She looked like the very lamp 
of the house and spread a halo of light around like the 
moonbeams. The crow is dark, the cuckoo, a shade 
darker. And darker still is the water of the river 
Singakhali. But the fine hair of the damsel was praised as 
the darkest of them all. Her figure was symmetrical and 
fair ; and fair was the smile on her lips. Indescribable was 
the beauty of that sweet face. Its only comparison was the 
full moon. Balaram was anxious to find a bridegroom for 
Sujati the only child of the house. The best flowers from 
the garden were plucked every day and with them his wife 
daily worshipped the goddess, Mangal Chandi, praying 
for a suitable husband for her daughter. 

Now, hear what took place next by a mere accident. 
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S Sujati one day, went to the bathing-ghat of the river 
for taking her bath. The perfumed oil from her head 
spread its soft fragrance, and with a pitcher of water 
in her arms, she slowly went to ghat all alone. 

The black clouds were broken and dispersed on all 
sides by the wild gusts of wind, which madly ran through 
the summer sky. Alone she stood on the landing steps, 
gazing at them. The waves of the river violently struck 
against the banks in their mad fury. There was no 
passer-by, no traveller, in that lonely region. So freely 
did she come down to knee-deep water and there washed 
her fair limbs. She descended still deeper into the river 
and washed her fair body. Then going down still deeper, 
with her neck outstretched, she looked on all sides with 
curious eyes. Just then she perceived that her pitcher 
of bell-metal was carried away by the waves into the 
mid-river. “Who will bring back tome my pitcher? 
Whom should I ask for it?” she thought, “There is 
no fyiend, none to help me here.” The waves carried the 
pitcher far away from her. “ Alas who will help me 
to get my pitcher back ? I do not know how to swim. 
It-w^is my fault that I came alone and this is the penalty 
.1 havb paid. I have lost my pitcher. My parents will 
blame me. It is now high time to return. They will 
fipd fault with me for having come alone and lost the 
pitcher. How shall I return home with empty hands ? 
O the winds, amUhe gods of heaven, may you graciously 
mfjbke the current blow to' the contrary course, so that 
I may get my pitcher back.” \ • > 

The Herdsman. 

“ The winds, O fair girl,, will riot obey your order. ‘ But 
here is one, who will. Iam getting back your-pitcher 
for you. So return home and think'tio more of it.” 





Herdsman Lovei* 


Why does that sound forcibly capture my heart 
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She was alone there and now they became a pair. On 
the landing-ghat of the river, four eyes met for the first 
time. She recognised the youth to be in charge of the 
buffaloes in her father’s pastures, and then analysed her 
own feelings in secret. The colour of the Jaba flower 
reddened her face. This was her first youth and the 
dawning of the first happiness on her maidenly soul. 

The young man brought the pitcher back and she 
carried it home, filling it with water. 

He played on a reed-flute eight inches long, with pores 
at intervals • the burden of his song was, “ O my 
own dear Radha, the abused one.” Singing the song 
through his flute, the young shepherd returned to the 
pastures, after handing over the pitcher. Why is it that 
the maiden turned her head, again and again, to cast a 
glance at him to-day ? 

“ I have seen you often. But to-day I discover graces 
in you, which are altogether new. Why does your flute 
like an enemy, seems to call me away from the duties of 
home to-day, to dazzling heights of pleasurable thoughts ? 
Day after day have I seen you. But how is it that to-day 
the sight of you overpowers me with a strong emotion, as 
if my life would be unsupportable without you ? ” 

In a room on the second floor of the three-storeyed 
house did she now enter to change her wet clothes, but 
her mind knew no rest at the sound of the flute. 

“ Many a time and oft have I heard the young herds¬ 
man sound his flute. But why does that sound forcibly 
capture my heart to-day ? Is it not the same flute ? 
But the tune to-day seems to be a new one. 0 my 
helpless lad, do you also bear a death-like pain in your 
heart in that lonely pasture-field as I do here, in this hall 
of my father ? O my friend, let your buffaloes graze 
freely in the pastures on the banks of the yonder stream, 
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Be ,alone for a moment and hear me. Your flute has 
captivated a poor woman’s heart. Why do you, my poor 
friend, expose your bare head to the scorching rays of 
the sun ? Why do you allow yourself to be wet with 
rain ? In yonder swamp grows many a lotus-plant. Get 
one of its large leaves and protect your head. Difficult 
it is to have a friend—a lover after one’s mind. When 
such a one is found, many a trouble may have to be 
■ borne. One bears hurts from the thorns, when one 
stretches one’s hands to pluck a lovely flower. A helpless 
woman am I, bearing a pain in my heart which cannot 
be expressed. Like unto a shoal, formed out of the sands 
‘of the bank, but unconnected with it, I live unattached to 
my family, though I was once part and parcel of it. 
For shame I cannot open my lips to express what I feel. 

I would have torn out my heart, if it were possible to show 
ybu its deep wound. I cannot express my pain to my parents 
either. A feeling of shame holds my tongue. From the 
day we first met on the landing-ghat, your flute has 
maddened me. How can I meet you, being a woman of 
the harem, always earing for society and its restrictions ? ' 
The secret pain is unbearable. I try to advise my heart 
to reason and dissuade it from this mad attachment. 
But the mind’s course cannot be stopped. My youth 
alas is waning away in deep anguish. No friend of mine 
knows my innermost thought; not a fly, not a w'orm has 
a knowledge otAt. Reservedly do I keep my feelings 
confined to my heart. Were I a bird, how happy would 
I be, to see your face, sitting on a bough or flying in the 
air'? Fain would I cut off all the ties of the family 
and\would be near you, ministering to your comforts. 
How gladly would I wander with you, wherever you » 
would go 1 And if the sun sent its burning rays, I would 
hold’ .up a lotus-leaf to protect your head. How long\ 
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shall I deceive others and deceive myself in this way! 
My parents discuss the question of my marriage. Ah 
me ! they do not know what is in my mind. If one’s 
mind becomes madly devoted, what will, social considera¬ 
tions do ? Sweet is the cool water of the river, sweeter 
still the air, that gently blows over it. The milk of 

green cocoanuts is even sweeter than that air. Greater 

than these and immeasurably sweet is the first love in 
woman’s heart. But the sweetness of getting a husband 
after one’s own choice, one whom the heart elects, sur¬ 
passes all other good fortunes of life. Just as the river 
sends sprays up in the air and in the blue azure these 
white little things shiningly play together, even so, above 
this dark human life do such a pair enjoy their blissful 
love. There is a plant of Champa, on which hang 
flowers, looking like a garland or like the smile of a 
sweet face. They are in full bloom and neither decay 
nor drop from the stalks. My heart yearns to prepare a 
wreath with them to be presented to you as a symbol of 
my constancy and love. Alas, I am reminded that I am 
not allowed to go out of this house ! It is then that I feel 
how helpless I am.” 

These are some of the stray thoughts—the secret 
laments of the maiden’s heart. 1 " 102 ') 

( 5 ) 

Now let us see what the youth is doing in the pastures 

with the buffaloes in his charge. 

When the clouds are rent by gusts of winds and the 
stars appear growing brightly from their midst, the 
young man thinks that they are beautiful like the eyes of 

the maiden. 

The dark clouds fly above, spreading themselves 
rapidly over the azure,-the young herdsman imagines 

7 
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the maiden to be going to the river -ghat, covered with 
her dark sari. 

The winds raise waves over the river in quick succes¬ 
sion,—the youth is reminded of the wavy dance of the 
long flowing hair on the fair damsel’s head. 

The lptuses are in full bloom on the waters,—the 
young man imagines that the face of the girl is made of 
their soft blossoms. 

Thus indulging in mad reveries, he became careless 
about his duties and did not watch the buffaloes in his 
charge. 

Now- hear what happened one day. 

These beasts ate up the crops of the river-bank. The 
watchman reported to the Raja that. Balaram’s buffaloes 
'■ had eaten up all the crops of the river-bank, belonging 
to His Highness 

The constables with long bamboo-clubs in their haqds 
appeared before Balaram and wanted him peremptorily 
to present himself before the Raja’s court. Balaram, 
with tears in his eyes, approached the palace of the Lord 
of the village in slow steps, while his wife and beautiful 
• Sujati trembled in fear as to what punishment Balaram 
would receive at the hands of the'dnfuriated Zemindar. 

Balaram now came near the gate-way of the court, 
where many soldiers, with their loin-cloths bound tight 
round their waists, brandished their long sticks and swords. 
They put him into a dungeon and there he remained for 
some time. Meanwhile Dingadhara approached the Raja 
with joined palms and thus submitted his prayer, “ Do 
not, 0 lord, punish jny master. In the name of God, 

I ask you not to "take any violent steps against him. Be 
pleased to have me arrested in his stead, and I will make 
up for the los§ Your Lordship has sustained, by serving 


S * 

you for full six years.” 
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The buffaloes were confiscated to the State and 
Dingadhar’s services were transferred to the Raja’s 
pastures. The compensation being thus paid, Balaram 
was released, by the order of the Raja. 

The maiden secretly lamented in her lonely apartment. 
“ Alas, my friend, you have left our house for good! 
Helpless as I am, what can I do to save you ? If it 
were possible, I would sell my nose-ornament and make 
up for the loss, caused by the buffaloes.” 

When called to dinner, she scarcely ate anything, and 
when retiring to sleep, she could scarcely close her eye¬ 
lids. The soft cushions she did not like, but spread the 
long flowing ends of her sari and lay herself down on 
the bare floor. The father did not know her anguish; 
nor even her mother. Tike fire smouldering in the saw¬ 
dust, grief burnt her heart slowly, unseen by others. 
This fire was not to be extinguished by water. “ Else, 
my constant tears would have done it. Like the flow-tide 
is this youth of woman. If either crosses its limits, there 
is that general whisper and alarm.” She thought. 

(LI, 1-M.) 



Asharia Mandal is a notorious miser. When he sat 
to dine, he used to chain his cat, lest it should come too 
near and steal a morsel. His wife was almost in a state 
of nudity, yet he would not buy new clothes for her. 
His brother, in rage, would often slap him on the face 
for his extreme stinginess, and his son would abuse him 
and call him a contemptible mad fellow. But his charac¬ 
ter was not reformed. He slept on the bare floor and 
would not buy a mat. He wore a ragged loin-cloth and 
day and night counted his interest. He was a very 
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“ crocodile of wealth,” * and when he gave a loan to 
anybody, he would not remit a farthing of the interest. 
If any one came to him to clear his dues, he looked 
intensely into his account-books and calculated the 
interest minutely and exacted every farthing. He 
scarcely ate two meals; one was sufficient for him. No 
one saw him spend money for oil. When night came, 
he gathered a heap of dry leaves and made a fire to serve 
the purpose of a lamp. 

After thinking wildly over his distressed condition, 
Balaram saw no way out of his difficulty, and applied for 
a loan to Asharia, who gave him Rs. 500, making him 
swear, on his honour, to fulfil his strict conditions in 
due time. 

Balaram paid a compensation to the Raja with the 
money and thus got his buffaloes released. 

Out of kindness, the Raja granted a release to Dinga- 
dhara, after he had served for six months. But the youth 
had not the courage to return to Balaram’s house. (LI. 1-17.) 

( 7 ) 

The river, in June, presented a wild spectacle of 
furious waves. Knowing not what course to follow, 
Dingadhar wandered about the bank with tearful eyes. 
He had no father, no mother, not even a brother, and his 
home on the Singakhali lay deserted, there being none 
there to light the evening lamp. 

He attempted to cross the river by swimming. But a 
great storm overtook him in the mid-river, and he was 
knocked at the head by the dashing waves and rendered 
unconscious. The river was very deep there and he was 
about to be drowned hopelessly. Fortunately, however, 


* One who has hoarded great riches is generally called in this country a 
u crocodile of wealth.” 
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a merchant from the east was passing that way with 
seven ships, laden with salt, molasses, rice, mustard, 
chilly, pepper, ginger and other agricultural products. 
His ship was manned by 22 oarsmen. He espied the 
struggling youth about to be drowned in the Surma river 
and out of kindness, offered him help in time. He was 
brought to the ship. The merchant found his breath 
almost gone, and he was for sometime in doubt as to 
whether there was life in him. But the youth slowly 
rallied. 

Dingadhar spent a year with the merchant, who 
treated him with great affection. In fact he enjoyed the 
position of the merchant’s son in that house. I he mer¬ 
chant one day told him, “ This house, my boy, is yours. 

I have no children, nor any landed estate. These seven 
ships are all my property. And you have seen that I 
live by trade in countries, far and near.” 

Not long after, the merchant caught fever, due to 
exposure to northern breeze, and died. Dingadhar now 
became the master of the seven ships. 

With these he made a voyage through the river 
Surma and after many days, returned to his own native 
village on the bank of the Singakhali. He constructed 
many goodly houses there, with doors open to the south. 
After being thus settled at home he remembered the. 
beloved maiden Sujati, whom he had not seen foi the 
last five years. “ How is she doing ? ” He asked to 
himself, “ Has she been married by this time ? Does 
she still think of me, after the lapse of so many years ? ” 
He took a bag on his shoulders and a staff in his hand 
and thus disguised as a Fakir, went to feingapur, the 
native place of Balaram. 

The big bouses he saw there on the point of collapsing. 
Balaram was dead and his home looked desolate and 
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deserted. From the unprotected roof the thieves stole 
straw, and the hedges and walls were broken by tres¬ 
passers. The mother and the daughter occupied a corner 
of the house and lived in great fear, crying day and 
night. Dingadhar saw their miserable condition and 
his heart bled in sympathy. 

He shouted like a beggar, asking for charity. Alas ! 
they had not even a handful of rice to ofEer to the 
seeming Fakir. The maiden looked at him with tears 
in her eyes. She was herself a beggar, how could she 
help a beggar ? There were a hundred patches in her 
* sari’ and she looked pale, like fire half hid in ashes. 
Dingadhar’s heart broke at the sight. A silent cry rose 
in his heart, like when a spark of fire touches the store 
of gunpowder. (LI. 1-50.) 

( 8 ) 

He returned home, convinced that Sujati was still 
unmarried. He sent a match-maker to Balaram’s house. 
The mother offered him a wooden seat and received him 
with respect. He addressed her and said, “ Your daughter, 
I see, has stepped into her youth. She is exceedingly 
handsome. In fact, I have not seen a girl so beautiful 
in the locality. I am a match-maker and travel far and 
near in quest of brides. If you wish, I may try to secure a 
bridegroom for your daughter. Now tell me your views. 
I have, on my list, a score of suitable youths, ready for 
engagement. SajTwhat conditions would you like to 
propose.” 

The poor mother’s eyes were almost blinded with tears. 
She saw darkness all around her. Slowly did she say. 
“ The merchant Balaram died, leaving a debt of B,s. 600; 
a marriage-proposal has been forced upon us on account 
of his debt. All the buffaloes and our pastures have 
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been mortgaged to the money-lender. We have thus 
been able to clear half of our debts and prayed for a 
little extention of time. Six months was granted, 
during which the remaining money must be paid. Should 
we fail to do so, Asharia would seize our house and 
property and forcibly get my daughter married to his 
son. Thus the poor girl is to be given away in lieu of 
her father’s debt. Asharia belongs to a low-caste Urum- 
baria community. He is resolved to ruin our social 
status in this way. But know, my dear sir, before I agree 
to this dishonourable proposal, I will cut my daughter to 
pieces with my own hand and float the corpse in the river, 
and then drown myself there. There is only one week 
in hand ; so the time has nearly expired. We do not 
know what will befall us in the interval. 

The Match-maker. 

“ I will get your house and property released by clearing 
your debt. Within seven days you will see it all done.” 

The match-maker returned on the fourth day and 
cleared the debt with interest to the last farthing. The 
property was released and the house thoroughly repaired. 

The match-maker raised again the question of 
marriage, but did not disclose the name of Dingadhar. 
The maiden Sujati now thought over the matter. The 
date of marriage could no longer be put off. She took 
recourse to a pretext and said to the match-maker, 
u There was a young man in charge of the buffaloes of 
our house in my father’s time. He was appointed for 
six years, but having served us only for six months, left 
this house. I do not know his present whereabouts, nor 
the name of his native village. The condition of my 
marriage is this. This youth should be found out. Myself 
and my mother are helpless women. Who will take 
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charge of our buffaloes ? We cannot go to the pastures 
and keep watch over them. 

The match-maker went to Dingadhar with the message. 

When he heard this, Dingadhar disguised himself 
as a match-maker, and went to the house of the 
maiden. He bound his long hair into a knot, after the 
manner of a match-maker and spread an umbrella of 
split bamboos over his head. Arriving at Singapur, 
he approached the maiden and made a hurried speech 
to this effect. “lama brother of the match-maker, who 
lately called here. We have now heard of your strange 
condition. You should have told of it beforehand. We 
have repaired and reconstructed the houses and paid off 
your debt to Asharia. The marriage is fixed. The 
bridegroom has already come here and is staying on his 
boat in the river. Now what pretexts are these ? Where 
can you expect us to find out your young herdsman ? Who 
is he ? We do not know. However, I am prepared to 
take charge of your buffaloes and serve as your servant 
from to-day. Now be true to the engagement and consent 
to the marriage.” Saying so, he threw away his false 
hair and the guise of a match-maker. He became once 
more the young herdsman he was. by wearing a cap on his 
head and taking the shepherd’s crook in his hand. The 
maiden looked intently at the youth and now recognised 
her herdsman-lover. He had the same flute in his hand, 
and sang a song—that old song, which had captivated 
Sujati’s mind onYEe hank of the Surma. 

The drums and tabors were beaten and the music of 
Sanai’s note was heard from afar. Beautiful Sujati was 
.thus married to Dingadhar.* (LI. 1-82.) 

* After this we have some lines, composed by the ministrel, who sang this 

ballad, to this effect :— _ 

“When this part of the poem was sung, the audience became excited with joy. 
The night is far advanoed. Will you give us a ‘ Silim' of tobacco? After a little 
recreation and smoking we will resume the story. 
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(9) 

Meghua, a merchant of Chittagong, was passing by 
the river Surmai with his five ships. The oars were 
coloured red and blue, and as they struck the waves, a 
musical note arose, filling the air with the sound. The 
river, struck by the oars, was in oommotion, presenting a 
spectacle of wild turmoil.. 

The oarsmen and the Captain asked the fishers, who 
were throwing nets into the river, “Will you tell us, 
friends, the name of this country ?” “ Go a little up,” 
said they, “ and you will find the landing-steps, known 
as Dingadhar’s ‘pat,' near the bend of the river.” 

The landing-steps were made of stone. Here the 
young wife Sujati was bathing. She looked beautiful as 
the full-moon. She was dressed in her blue ‘ sari ,’ 
through which the lustre of her body shone forth in 

bright contrast. There, sitting on the landing-steps, she 

opened the five-fold braids of her chignon and with the 
end of her ‘ sari' wiped away the red dye from her feet. 

Staying in the mid-river, Meghua looked at her 
beauty and was charmed. She looked like a fairy with 
her blue ‘ sari,' her moon-like face and the curling hair 
which fell loosely round her head. She was busy with 
her toilet-articles on the landing-^af, but when she saw 
foreign people coming on a ship, she hastily took the 
pitcher in her arm and in slow steps walked towards her 

home. 

She went all alone. Meghua ordered his ships to 
cast anchor there and, for sometime, sat musing, forget¬ 
ful of himself. When evening came, he set out for 
Dingadhar’s house. 

In a pleasure-house, raised in the midst of a tank, 
Dingadhar sat in a happy mood, when Meghua paid him 
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a visit and offered himself as a guest of the house for the 
night. On pretext of friendship, he spent the night 
there. He incidentally talked over many matters, con¬ 
cerning the prospects of his trade and said, “ In the north 
there is a place called Arang. I am going there for 
trade. It is a strange place. In exchange of rice, they 
give us large quantities of gold. They are greatly fond 
of dried fish, which is not available in that country. For 
some quantity of dried fish, they would give us a golden 
cup. For shaddock they would offer precious stones. 
In their country there are no betels or nuts. If they get 
these, they would gladly give oyster-pearls. They aecept 
banana, cocoanut and other fruits in exchange of 
gold-leaves.". 

These accounts inflamed the imagination of Dinga- 
dhar and he started for that northern city for trade with 
his false friend. He took leave of his wife Sujati 
and in great speed, in six days, he performed a 
journey, which, in usual course, would take six long 
months. 

It was evening and the sun was setting with glittering 
rays. The ships were going fast over the waters, aided 
by the playful winds. At a certain place, Meghua 
ordered his boatmen to cast anchor with a foul motive. 
Dingadhar entered his friend’s ship for the purpose of 
playing at dice. There after playing for hours, Dinga¬ 
dhar fell asleep-ici his friend’s cabin. 

Now the wicked Meghua cut off the ropes of his ship 
which went straight to the sea with Dingadhar, carried 
by the current; and the oarsmen and others on Dinga- 
dhar’s ship lay unconscious in deep sleep and the people 
of Meghua, at a signal from their master, led the other 
ship against the tide, which, aided by favourable winds, 
marched off, with sails unfurled. (LI. 1-60.) 
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( 10 ) 

In the morning Sujati was taking rest in her own 
compartment, accompanied by her female attendants. 
Buddhu, a servant of the house came with the report that 
a rumour ran in the city to the effect that the master of 
the house was coming back. 

Sujati, when she heard it, went to her toilet-room 
and wore a ‘ sari,’ gorgeous like the tail of a peacock. 
In her arms, she wore bracelets and an armlet. She 
adorned her chignon with a garland of Ohampa-flower 
and over it put some golden bees. Near her forehead, 
she wore golden stars, and a besar adorned her nose. A 
pair of golden pendants of the pattern of ‘ Jhuftikci * 
flower hang from her ears ; and when she wore the red 
sign of luck on her forehead, verily did she look like 
Lakshmi, the harvest-goddess. On her feet soupded her 
anklets, making a merry jingling sound. 

She made ready a flat basket with sacred articles, 
chiefly blades of grass, a handful of rice and some sacred 
things, which were first, offered to the goddess 1 Bana 
Durga.’ Her husband had returned after six months, 
and she was there to give a due reception to his ships, 
performing the sacred rites. She came to the xivsv-ghat 
and recognised her husband’s ship. She was now to take 
the goods and treasures from it, observing the usual 
ceremonies. She came down to the river and first made 
a sign with vermilion on the prow and placed on it the 
blades of grass and a few grains of rice. After long days 
her husband had returned. Her heart was full of joy 
and a smile adorned her lip^, At this stage, the devil of 
Meghua appeared there and with the suddenness of a 
vulture, which swoops down upon a fish, about to be »cut 
by the fisher’s knife, seized Sujati and carried her to the 
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ship. Then at a signal from him, his men immediately 
started the ships, which being favoured by the strong 
current, flew off like a flash. The clouds were roaring in 
the sky and the sails were aided by high winds. The 
people on the bank stood stupified by the suddenness of 
the action. In an instant the ship went out of sight so 
fast that they could not believe that such a thing hat really 
happened before their eyes. Sujati was seen last time strik¬ 
ing her head with her hands. It was like the Bakshasa 
carrying off Sita from her sylvan home. (LI. 1-35.) 




Incomplete. 




THE YOUNG HERDSMAN. 
(A Second Version.) 


The Young Herdsman. 

( 1 ) 

“ 0 my youthful herdsman, O my friend, my heart 
weeps for you ! From where do you sound your flute ? 
I look on all sides in vain and see you not on the banks 
of the Surmai.” 

“ On one side of the Surmai, I see the bank, risen to 
great height, all black, and oft on the other, it is all 
white with sands. Between her black and white banks, 
flows the Surmai. From where dost thou sound your 
flute in this region ? I cannot see thee. The Hijal-tree 
stands high there, I ask it, “ Will you tell me, my 
good tree, who sounds the flute so sweetly ?” 

“The blossoming Champa and the flowers of the 
screw-plants adorn this bank of the river. Here have I 
lost all control over my heart at the sound of your flute. 
My social ties, my family honour have now no meaning 
for me.” 

Her pitcher which was full to the brim, she empties 
and, on pretext of fetching water, she goes to the river- 
ghat and gazes around. 

The water, which is emptied from the pitcher, is 
sucked by the earth and, with it, the tears that fall from 
her eyes. She cannot see the path through her tears 
and says, “ O my bee, why do you not come to the flower, 
which has bloomed for you.” (LI. 1-16.) 

( 2) 

So indifferent was she to everything else, while listen¬ 
ing to the flute, that she knew not that her pitcher h^d 
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been carried away by the current and floated far off. 
The sound of the flute captured her heart completely. 
She sat on the landing-steps and opened the five braids 
from her chignon. From under her wet sari, her 
dazzling beauty appeared like a flash. With the help of 
a gill'a (seed of scandres), she cleansed her body and 
wiped away the dirt with the end of her flowing sari. 
The red dye of her feet was washed away by the waves 
of the river. She came down to knee-deep water and 
washed her fair feet; she descended still down and 
washed her fair limbs and then coming down still deeper, 
her body fully merged in water,—with her neck stretched 
out,—she cast her glance, full of curiosity, on all sides. 
From the other bank of the river, came floating at this 
moment the sound of the youngman’s flute. The air 
was sporting and became resonant with the sweet music. 
The girl found her senses completely subdued by the 
flute’s appeal. The black clouds were moving wildly, 
driven by the winds. From what depth of the forest was 
the flute singing so sweetly ? 

“ Day by day have I heard the sound of this flute. 
But never felt its maddening effect as greatly as to-day. 
Ye, bees, that are flying from, one flower to another in the 
■ grove of the screw-plants, in quest of honey, will you tell 
me, who it is that plays on the flute? Show me the path, 
so that I may find him at last, l^fy eyes are nearly 
blinded with tears^Jlvery day I come to the ghat in quest 
of him. I came yesterday, and have come to-day. But 
in vain goes my search fcr the player of the flute. Had 
I known how to swim, fain would I cross the river and 
catch him on the other bank.” 

The western clouds went flying to the eastern sky. 
The pitcher of hell-metal was carried by the ‘current far 
off. Her day-dream vanished, and coming back to her 
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senses, she perceived the helplessness of her situation. 
Who would help her to bring the pitcher hack ? It 
danced on the waves and went far away. She did not 
know how to swim. What should she do now? 

“ At an evil hour did I come to the ghat. My pitcher 
is lost. My parents will take me to task. It is high 
time to return. I shall be rebuked for coming to the 
river all alone and losing the pitcher in this way. How 
shall I return home with empty hands ? O the winds, 
and the gods of the sky, order the current to take the 
contrary course, so that it may bring my pitcher back to 
me. O river, so cruelly sportive have you been; flow 
with favourable tide to get me back my lost thing.” 

The Herdsman. 

“ The winds will not obey your orders, nor the river. 
But here is one who will. I will get for you the pitcher 
back, you may return home quite at ease.” 

It was midday. He came to me with a cap on his 
head and a shepherd’s crook in his hand—a perfect 
stranger to me. I had been alone, but now we became 
a pair. This meeting was ordained by Providence, and so 
we met.” 

A sense of shame coloured her face with the scarlet 
hue of the Java flower. This was her first youth and 
this was the dawning of the first happiness on her 
maidenly soul. The bee imprints a kiss on the flower and 
leaves a sign. The impression of this meeting, likewise, 
made a sign on her heart,/never to be effaced. 

The youth brought her back the pitcher. And she 
filled it with water, and carrying it on her arms, she was 
about to return home, when she softly said, “ Who are 
you, handsome youth? I never saw you before, nor 
heard of you. You have really offered me a great help 
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to-day, when I needed it most. The sound of your flute 
and the sweetness of your smile have such a charming 
effect on my mind ! I cannot resist it.” 

The Herdsman. 

“ I tend my cattle on the other bank of the river. 
My buffaloes graze in yonder pasture. In that unpro^ 
tected land, scorching rays of the sun burn me, and when 
rain comes, 1 become drenched with it. So do I sing a 
song of my sorrows through this flute to assuage the 
pain of my heart—not that others would hear it. From 
to-day I will wait in yonder avenue of hijal trees and 
yo u will come with your pitcher for water here. I will 
stay on the other bank and you will be here. It will be 
only for a sight of your face—nothing more.” 

He carried with him a reed-flute, eight inches long, 
with holes at interval. On other days, he used to sing 
the name of Radha through his flute. But how is it that 
a strange tune sounds from his flute to-day ? 

The Maiden's Soliloquy. 

“Why to-day has such a change come over your 
spirit, my friend ? Your flute, it seems, is pursuing me 
like an enemy, calling me away from home, to an 
uncertain life of danger. From day to day have I heard 
the sound of your flute, but its music comes to-day with 
a strange message for me. It seems, a great trouble it 
will bring to my Hfe. i? 

When she was robing herself after her bath in her 
pleasure-house, rich with floral wreaths, she listened 
with all-absorbing attention to the music of the flute, 
that came from the far-off groves of screw-plants. 

“ How plaintive is the sound ! Is it the same flute 
on which he used to play before or another ? The 
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pathos of the sweet music fills the mind with alarm ; is 
the poor youth going to die of despair ? 

“ Leave your buffaloes, dear lad, in the pastures 
on the bank of the milky river. Do you know that your 
flute has charmed the soul of a helpless woman ? Why, 
my beloved, why do you expose yourself to the alternate 
freaks of the season—to the burning rays of the sun, 
or to the incessant rain, that drenches your body ? Why 
not secure a leafy branch from yonder tree and thereby 
protect your head ? How helpless am I! Fain would 
I wipe away the drops of sweat on your brow, .caused 
by the sun and minister to your comforts ! ” 

Thus did she lament in a wild manner in her lonely 
chamber. Now hear what happened to the herdsman 
in the pastures. (LI. 1-84.) 

( 3 ) 

The bright stars peeped through the clouds, torn by 
the gusts of wind in the azure, the youth looked at them 
and became reminded of the soft eyes of the maiden. 
And when the dark clouds flew in sportive ways, 
spreading themselves over the sky, the youth thought of 
his love, clad in her dark-blue sari , sportively going to 
the river-side. The playful winds created an array of 
flowing waves on the river and this reminded him of 
the wavy dance of the long curling hair, that fell on her 
back. The beautiful lotuses, that bloomed in the water 
made him think of the maiden’s sweet face, which he 
fancied to be made of soft petals of lotus. 

Thus thinking always of the maiden he became in¬ 
different to everything else and forgot his duties to watch 
and tend the buffaloes. Now hear what took place one 
day. 
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The buffaloes, uncared for, in the pasture made a raid 
in the corn-field near the bend of the river and ate up the 
crops. The field belonged to the Baja of the place and 
his men reported to him of the damage. 

The constables and peons, with long bamboo-clubs in 
their hands, marched to the place, bound the youth, hand 
and foot, and brought him to the Baja, who took 
possession of all his buffaloes and ordered him to be 
banished from his country. 

The river Surmai looked menacingly in June and 
flowed in its mad course. The young herdsman wandered 
about its banks in despair. No mother, no father 
had he, nor even a brother or friend. Whither he was 
to go, he knew not. He was like a bird, flying in the 
infinite sky without aim or destination. 

“ o river, your course is towards the southern places ; 
tell my love,, if ever she happens to come to your banks, 
that her friend, the youth has drowned himself. Ye, 
black bees, that hover in the sky, tell her that the 

herdsman is, no ipore. Ye, kites, that fly above the 

tops of the bamboo-groves and ye, crows that croak, 
sitting on. the boughs of yonder tree, tell the maiden 
that her beloved friend has died of unbearable 

grief.” ‘ . 

The herdsman tied his clothes like a rope round his 

neck and jumped into the river. The waves came on, 
furiously dash inl and well nigh drowned him. The river 
was very deep at this spot. Bat providence wished it 
otherwise. A merchant from the east was going by 

that river with seven ships, which were laden with rice, 

chilly, salt, ginger and other agricultural products. 
The merchant’s residential ship, which was the biggest, 
was plied bv 22 oarsmen. Erom the water, they picked 
up the half-dead youth. 
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Thus saved from death, he stayed with the merchant 
and learned from him the secrets of his trade. The 
merchant gave him the name of Dingadhar or master of 
the ships. After a time Dingadhar was sent by his 
master to the Garo Hills for trade. When he was re¬ 
turning, he saw on the way large bamboo-groves. He 
cut a bamboo and made a flute with it. (LI. 1-48.) 

(4) 

Let me here revert to the story of the maiden’s love. 
Separated from her young lover her beauty faded away. 
Her rich hair became knotted and wild like jute. Care¬ 
less of her apparel, she ate little and had scarcely any 
desire for toilets. 

The parents tried to assuage the pain of her heart, 
not knowing what it was, but all in vain. The very 
beasts of the forest and birds of the air seemed to 
feel a sympathy for her ; while all alone, she lamented 
thus. 

“ I am a feeble maiden^ O my friend ! and feel as if 
my heart is on fire. Like a shoal, produced by the sands 
of the bank but owned neither by the river nor by the 
bank, I find myself cut off from all. Alas, J began to 
love as a child but felt its pain at the threshold of youth.” 

“ How difficult it is to select the object of one’s love 1 
If one Avishes to get a lovely flower, one should be 
prepared to encounter thorns. I feel shame in expressing 
my sentiments. To whom may I open the doors of my 
heart and show my innermost thoughts ? 

“ The sportive winds play with the flower and tear 
its petals. Even so has Fate rent my heart. It is 
a great pity that I cannot tell my sad tale to my 
parents. 


<SL 


“ I cannot go out of my house, lest people should 
blame me, but like a bird, sickened in the cage, my mind 
distressed by its environment, fancies itself flying in the 
free air. 

“ How sincerely do 1 try to dissuade my mind from 
this mad course, but in vain. The pitcher of my life, 
once full, is gradually losing its liquid treasure. The 
beasts of the forest know it not, nor do the birds of the 
air know what my grief is. Insupportable is this grief 
of mine unshared by others. 

“ Had I been a bird, I would have sat on a bough of 
the tree and seen your face, day and night, to my heart’s 
content. No more can I thus deceive myself. My parents 
are discussing the question of my marriage. 

Sweet is the air that blows over' the waters. Sweeter 
still is the milk in a cocoanut. But sweeter than that is 
the first love in the dawn of youth. Sweeter than all 
these and immeasurably sweet is to a woman the husband 
of her own choice. 

The playful waves rise high, driven by the winds. 
They send forth white sprays in the dark azure, which 
look like white flowers in the midst of dark ones, V erily 
, are the lovers like these white sprays, living in bliss in 
the midst of dark evils attending life. 

Look at the blooming Champa flowers ! From whose 
neck has a garland dropped on the plants ? Whose smile 
is it that shows itself in these full-blown flowers ? They 
do not drop from the stalks, nor do thej> fade. When 
I go to the gardep to pluck these, my eyes grow tearful. 
When I sleep in the night, I see in my dreams a figure 
sWeet as yours,—my young friend.’’ 

Thus did the beautiful maiden lament day and night. 

(LI. 1-44.) 
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(5) 

Now my topic will be the story of a merchant, named 
Meghua, a native of Chittagong. He was going by the 
river in a pinnace plied by sixteen oars. Meghua heard 
the sweet sound of a flute, when he was near a bend of 
the river. It was so sweet that the very current seemed 
to flow in a contrary direction, in order to listen to the 
music. 

Dingadhar and Meghua met there and both were 
pleased with one another. The merchant said to the 
youth, “ My home is at Chittagong. Let us both go 
there. I would ask you to stay at my home for a full 
year. Then both of us will set out for some foreign 
country for trade.” 

( 6 ) 

From the bough of a tree, the cuckoo’s note was 
heard and the night bade its farewell at this sweet signal. 
On the floor of her room the maiden laid herself down, 
lamenting her separation from the youthful herdsman. 

“ Why is it, O cuckoo, that your note has lost its usual 
charm ? And who is it, O sky, that has robbed thee of 
the glory of moonbeams? He went away long ago. 
Meantime, many a flower bloomed and faded away. Just 
as the honey of a blooming flower dries within itself, 
the well of my happiness has become dry within.” 

One night she rose up from her sleep—all startled. 
It was the sound of his flute, no doubt of it, that she heard. 

She did not say anything to her father, nor to her 
mother. She had become completely fearless and cared 
not what the consequences of her action would be. In 
the morning the parents would fill the air with their 
laments and the neighbours would abuse her as an 
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unchaste woman. But she thought neither of this nor of 
that. As soon as she heard the sound of the flute, she 
straightway made for the landing ghat. The sky was 
covered with clouds and the night wore the hue of 
collyrium. The moon had completely disappeared behind 
the clouds. To the river she went, following the sound 
of the flute. Yea, the neighbours would call her a bad 
woman and revile her. The parents would be over- 
Avhelmed with grief. But she thought neither of this, 
nor of that. With her herdsman on the boat of his 

friend, she left the country. 

It was like a bird, cutting by its beak the bars of its 
cage. She thought of the frantic sorrow it would cause 
to her mother and of the grief of her father. She shed 
a few drops of tear at the recollection. When the 
neighbours would call her a bad woman, what would be 
the°feelings of her poor mother ? How will she bear it ? 

With sixteen oars the pinnace of Meghua flew like a 
bird over the river. They shortly reached Chittagong, 
the native place of the merchant. 

One full year rolled by. The maiden could not be 
traced by her parents. Her beauty smote Meghua with 
love. She was neither tall nor short-statured. Her hair 
was soft and curling. Meghua became mad as he gazed 
on her beautiful figure. (LI. 1-47.) 


( 7 ) 

Meghua (to the Herdsman). 

“ Hear me, O friend, how long shall we pass our time 
at home in this idle manner ? I engaged carpenters to 
repair my ship. They have made it ready for a sea- 
voyage. Let us go to the north for trade. You are not 
probably aware of the prospects of trade in those regions. 
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I will tell you something of them, which will be interest¬ 
ing to you. The womenfolk there earn money by hard 
work. The males are lazy fellows and sit idly at home. 
In the public market, you will see women only as sellers 
and purchasers. In their rivers, pearls and precious stones 
are found in abundance. These they secure by nets. So 
great is their number that they store them without 
counting. In exchange of very ordinary goods, they give 
Very large quantities of gold. If you can supply dried fish, 
they will give you hoards of money, measuring in the 
scales. They are madly fond of tortoise and goat. If we 
take with us some of these animals, we are sure to get 
countless gold and silver in return. Let us secure these 
and try our luck. If a person goes to trade to that 
country but once, he will hoard up so much wealth 
that his sons and grandsons will not be in need of going 
abroad for trade. The money acquired by a merchant, 
will make the family well-off for at least three 
generations.” 

After having made the head of his friend Dingadhar 
giddy with this false and exaggerated report, Meghua 
went into the inner apartments of his house and saw his 
sister Mayna. 


Meghua,. 


“ Hear me, my dear sister, I am going to the North 
for trade. The moon-faced maiden, we have secured, I 
leave to your care. Cover her with your flowing sari just 
as you would do a dearly prized treasure. Keep her in 
close custody—shut up within the walls of this house, so 
that even the sun or the moon, not to speak of any 
outsider, may not have a peep at her. I will return after 
six months and then shall I find a suitable bridegroom 
for her and think of her marriage. I will make for her 
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a gold necklace and purchase a sari as white as the waves 
of the Ganges. She will, moreover, have nose ornaments, 
and gold bracelets for her arms, and anklets for her feet.” 

With these allurements, he tried to please the maiden, 
and set out on his voyage, accompanied by his friend. 

The boat of Meghua was plied by sixteen oarsmen, 
and that of Dingfidhar by thirteen. Meghua’s boat 
went ahead, and the latter’s behind. 

In the North there is a large tract of land, inhabited 
by the Garos and the Kookis. These men arc fierce like 
the Rakshasas and eat human flesh. No one, who travels 
there, has a chance of returning to his native country. 
Meghua determined to send his friend thither on some 
pretext. After crossing thirteen bends of the river 
‘ Surmai ’ they came near a junction, and Meghua here 
addressed his friend and said, “ There are two courses 
of the river here. Yonder dark and furious stream leads 
to the land of the Kdoninis (Kamaksya). You had better 
proceed by it, against the tide. You will reach a place, 
full of fabulous wealth. I will go by the other stream, 
which leads to the country of Bharais. Now let us try 
our luck in two opposite directions for a period of six 
months. If you happen to come earlier, let your boat 
be moored here at this junction and please wait for me. 
If I come earlier, you will find me waiting. Both of us 
will go home together from here.” 

Thus they followed the two different streams. Now 
hear of the-misfortune, brought on by Providence. 

The clouds which had the look of the brownish knotted 
locks of Siva, the God of Destruction, rolled on mena¬ 
cingly in the sky. The winds with the furious voice of a 
challenge blew over the river. The turbulent waves 
broke the banks as high as hills and jumped like 
Wrestlers. Who knows where wicked Meghua was carried 
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away, dashed by the waves ? Dingadhar thought 
“Meghua, like a traitor, has certainly led me astray.” 

The thirteen oarsmen cried out in one voice, 
“ Master, it is impossible to go against the tide. Shall 
we return home ? Kindly give us order to do so.” The 
ropes of the sail were all torn and the helm was on the 
point of breaking. They could no longer control the 
boat. At this crisis, Dingadhar complied with the wishes 
of his men, and ordered them to ply homewards. It 
would take six months in going ahead against the tide. 
But the same distance could be traversed in thirteen ddys, 
if the boat followed the current. 

He went to Meghua’s native country in quest of the 
maiden. Meantime, a rumour spread there that Meghua’s 
boat was capsized by storm. Three years passed and 
Dingadhar stayed at Meghua’s home, waiting for his 
return. But as he did not turn up within this long time, 
Dingadhar felt sure that he must have died. So after 
some waverings and hesitancy, he married Mayna, the 
merchant’s sister. (LI. 1-72.) 

( 7 ) 

There was a Baja in Chittagong whose name was 
Kengu. He was a tyrant and oppressed his subjects. 
He had seven hundred good-looking women in his harem. 
But even this number did not appease his desire for the 
fair sex. He was always in lookout for handsome 
women, and ready to marry any number of them. 

Four years rolled by, and the fifth was also going to 
expire, when Meghua returned home, a wreck of his 
former self. His body looked like a thin piece of wood, 
and his beard had .grown grey. On returning home 
after these long years, Meghua saw what had happened 
in his family during his absence. He was inflamed like 
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a blazing fire, fed by butter. He called all his neigh¬ 
bours and friends to his house and wanted an explana¬ 
tion. They all said that their information was that he 
had been drowned. Most of them failed even to recog¬ 
nise him. His hair, which had been jet-black, was 
now grey. Some of them thought that Meghua had 
died and that it was his ghost that they saw before them. 

So they tried to drive him away from the village. Some 
wanted to have him arrested for false personation. 
Others advised patience and a full consideration of the 
matter before taking any steps. Those, who had borne 
him a grudge, now availed themselves of this opportunity 
and gave him some blows. 

Being dealt at home in this rough manner, Meghua 
went to Raja Kengu and lodged a complaint that his 
friend had played false with him. He had left his wife 
at home and gone for trade. This friend now turned into 
an enemy and took possession of his wife. He 
besides, married his sister Mayna. With the two women, 
the wicked man was enjoying himself in his home. He 
drove him away by force on his return. With this com¬ 
plaint Meghua stood before the Raja, supplicant for justice. 

Now I am going to describe to you how the Raja 
disposed of this case. He took a great interest when he 
heard of the two women. It was reported that they were 
exquisitely handsome ; so he forthwith sent constables to 
bring them up before him. They were now presented 
before the TiTaja, who passed the order of death by 
impalement on Dingadhar. At this stage, listen to what 
Sujati, the maiden did. 

* * * # 

“ He is my brother but has become my enemy.”— 
cried Mayna and her laments made even the beasts of 
forest and birds of the air sad. (LI. 1-34.) 


<SL 


KAN CHANMALA 


The Beide op a Blind Baby. 


PREFACE. 


The son" of Kanchanmala, or the bride of a blind 
babv, is a Gltikatha. 

The Gltikathas, as I have defined them in my * Folk 
Literature of Bengal,’ are tales, narrated in prose, 
interspersed with songs. The prose-portions are some¬ 
times less genuine,- as the singers have simplified the 
archaic forms of the language in course of reciting them 
through generations. The chief interest of this class of 
tales lies in the poetical portions, which are full of the 
unadorned simplicity of rustic life, though the language 
is oftentimes crude. 

The tale of Kanchanmala was collected by Babu 
Chandra Kumar from two men chiefly. The major 
porti.on he secured from one Hara Chandra Barma of 
Marichali (P. O. Dauhakhola) and the remaining part he 
got from Ramkumar Mistri of Aitlior (P. O. Kendua). 
The two versions do not seem exactly to fit each other. 
In the first version, it is indicated that Kanchanmala left 
her father’s palace with her blind husband, disgusted 
with her father’s capricious conduct. While, in the 
concluding portion of a second version that we have 
secured, it is distinctly stated that she was banished to 
the forest, owing to the wily contrivance of her step¬ 
mother. There is, however, no mention of a step-mother 
of the unfortunate girl in the first version of the tale. 

It seems that many of these Gltikathas had several 
versions, which, though agreeing in the main with one 
another, differred in minor details. 

I am sorry to find that the Gltikatha, as given in the 
following pages, does not appear to have retained its 
genuineness in ail parts. We have always found, in 
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these ballads and songs, instances of spirited women, 
whose minds are untrammelled by tradition or conventional 
ideas. The heroine has suffered all that a human being 
can endure for the sake of love; hut we scarcely find in 
these tales a trumpeting of Brahminical canons in regard 
to wifely duties and devotion. Here, however (LC 31-44, 
Canto 10) there is that distinct ring of propagandie 
ideas of the later artificial school. The stereotyped 
phrases of Brahminic wisdom, such as “ 'STtJRtCT 

cw alfiwttFra ^tf% i w tort ffSt srtfto f 
(LC 39-40, Canto 10) “ Rift Jfl CT*R sjNft Rpl ” 
(LC 31, Canto 10) are here and there preached in long 
speeches, sounding a discordant note in a field, which is 
full of the warblings of Nature’s glee birds. These 
sentiments seem particularly sickening and irrelevant, 
when a girl of fourteen is found to lament in that style 
over the loss of her husband, only six years old. The 
minstrel, who sang this song before an assembly of 
men, imbued with the new ideas of the Brahminic school, 
must have tried to introduce some wise sayings, current 
in the air at his time, however ill-suited they might be 
to the occasion, in order to humour his audience. 

But though the minstrel’s interpolations contain some 
burlesque elements, marring the naive simplicity of the 
song, it is only occasionally that we find this to be the 
case ; the general spirit of the whole has remained true 
to the characteristic charm of rural life. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice the-vivid accounts of the forests of Mymen- 
singh—full of ‘ l)aruk ’-trees and the swamps, abounding 
with lotuses. Graphic are the descriptions of the 
wanderings of Kanchan, parted from her husband, 
through countries full of sundhd methi —sweet-smelling 
shrubs, whose leaves yield the red dye for decorating a 
woman’s feet,—through wild tracts, with scarce human 
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habitations, where men live in the company of serpents, 
bears and tigers, often dying in the hands of these 
enemies in the forest,—and through the chilly regions 
of the north, where the Kookis, the Qaros and other 
hill-tribes live in a state of perfect nudity and eat 
human flesh. The simple portraiture of his native land 
by the peasant-poet is really charming; it is so life-like 
that the reader occasionally hears, as it were, the roarings 
of clouds, and sees the landscape, lit up by lightning 
vividly, brought before the eye, by a poet, in whose 
simple soul Nature seems to be mirrored in her true 
colours. 

The account of the forest-life and of the joyful days 
that the Prince spent with Kanchan, given by him in a 
somewhat veiled language, lest it should hurt his wife s 
feelings, and the clever manner in which Kunjalata drew 
from him, unawares, the story ot his childhood, bring 
out, by contrast, the psychological phenomenon of two 
struggling hearts, not actuated by candour but by a 
motive to suppress facts from each other. Ike subse¬ 
quent events, happening by the agency of the green-eyed 
monster jealousy, are drawn with exceedingly subtle 
hands, showing that our unlettered poet was no mean 
artist but an adept in all matters relating to the tender 
susceptibilities of the human heart. When Kanchan slept, 
stealthily did the prince stand by her, and looking on all 
sides with watchful eyes, lest he should be discovered, 
would gently fan her. But he could not hide his action 
from the ever-wakeful and vigilant eyes of the princess. 
At times the princess perceived that through the apertures 
of doors, he was intensely gazing at the sweet face 
of Kanchan. It w r as the cruellest cut of all, however, 
when the Prince, while going on a hunting excursion, one 
day, took leave of Kanchan but forgot to say a parting 
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word to his wife. Such omissions, however regrettable, 
are but natural, when the mind yields to a new fascination. 
(Canto 15, Prose, Line 7.) 

During the absence of the Prince from home, at a 
deep hour of night when the inmates of the palace 
were all asleep, and the clouds were roaring and the 
rain falling in incessant streams, Kanchan, requested by 
the princess Kunjalata, with her voice choked with tears, 
told her the story of her forest-life,—how in the huts of 
reeds, covered with creepers and flowers, she lived with the 
old man and his wife,—how her boy-husband blossomed 
like a wild flower in the fresh air and light of the solitude 
and she delighted in him as the greatest treasure of her 
heart, till at last he Avas carried away forcibly by the King 
(Canto 17, Lines 15-38). In all this simple narration 
there is an appreciation of rural life with its simple 
pathos which we miss in our modern artificial poetry. 

The most elevating portion of the tale is that in which 
the great renunciation of Kanchan is described. She want¬ 
ed that her husband should be cured of his blindness. She 
offered the Sanyasi all that he might demand of her, 
for this great favour. She was ready to give up her king¬ 
dom and riches and would fain Avander with her lord 
in the forest, as she once did, living upon fruits and 
vegetable roots. “ Cure him of his blindness at any cost, 
and if all that I have offered is not enough, take out 
my eyes. I will prefer to remain blind all my days 
but let mylfiusband have his eyes restored.” (Canto 24, 
Lines 13-16.) 

She was turned out from the palace by the plottings 
of her co-wife Kunjalata. This had no doubt sharpened 
her bitter feelings towards her. The Sannyasi knew it 
and hit at her weak point. He said, “ All right. Here 
is a fruit, give it to your co-wife and with it, give your 
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husband and your kingdom to her. You will never be 
permitted to see your husband any more. He will be 
hers for ever.” 

“ There is another condition besides: when offering 
the fruit and, with it, your husband and kingdom to 
the co-wife, you are not to feel any pang in your heart. 
You will neither sigh nor sob, nor drop a tear. If you 
can pass through this ordeal with a tranquil mind, 
eyesight will be restored to your husband. But if you feel 
the least tremor in your heart he will remain stone-blind 

as he is.” 

What a trial! Here see the Hindu woman in all her 
towering strength and firmness, evoked by love. Turn 
over the pages of these ballads and songs and again and 
a train behold the superb spectacle of renunciation and 
sacrifice, which are only possible by means of super¬ 
human love—a patience, which only a statue may show, 

but not a creature of flesh and blood. 

In a moment she collected herself, like the great prince 
Rama, on the eve of giving up his kingdom,—" 

5.” Bor a moment she felt herself to 

be dedicated at the altar of love. She had no right to weep, 
no right to sigh,—lest her husband should lose this great 
chance. She rendered herself into a stone, nay more, 
she even felt elated at the thought that by her supreme 
sacrifice, her husband would be saved. Inwardly feel¬ 
ing a contentment that her husband would again see the 
smiling face of Nature, she turned herself away and 
never looked again at him, surrendering a privilege, which 
was prized by her more than paradise. Is this not a 
sight for gods to see ? 

How could these peasants conceive such a noble ideal 
of love ? Is it not really wonderful that crude minds 
without any culture, driving the plough through 
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fields and tending the cattle all their life, could 
conceive and appreciate these wonderful virtues in 
womankind ? 

It appears that the Buddhist ideal of noble self-abnega¬ 
tion and suppression of animal-passions gradually 
filtered down to the lowest stratum of our society and 
rendered this world of ours into a paradise of the highest 
virtues of the soul. 

In the following epoch of our history, when the 
Buddhist ideas passed away and stress was laid upon 
Bhakti or devotion, we begin to see another side of the 
picture. The tendencies of the age favoured abstract 
virtues, soaring above the secular plain. Prayers, fasts, 
vigils, ecstasies and esoteric joys became the craze of the 
spiritually-awakened soul. And in the place of a Malua, 
a Lila, a Madina and a Kanchanmala, we have had other 
types, such as Dhruba, Prahlad, and many other heroes 
of faith, described in the Puranas. With the age of the 
ballads and songs, we have lost the period of the secular 
school, elevated by its romantic ideas of love, and gained 
access to a new world, of which the characteristics are 
spiritual bliss and abstract devotion, 
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KANCHAN MALA 
The Bride or a Blind Baby. 

Prologue. 

O my audience, pray accept my salutes. Be kind to 
hear this account of Kanchanmala with patience. 

I have no knowledge of the science of music and 
may not always keep time with the instruments. My 
only hope is that my master, who taught me the art of 
singing, has blessed me. His blessings, 1 hope, will carry 
me safe through all trials. 

The sky is square-shaped and is lighted by stars. 
There the spirits and fairies wander in the air. Their 
palaces are made of clouds, shining like mica. Without 
any lamp there is light there. On the walls of then 
mansions illuminations are fixed. The doors are all 
made of gold, and bolts are of the same metal. On all 
sides, gold glitters and illuminates the background of 
deep purple. In such palaces live the spirits and fairies. 
On bedsteads, made of mica, they enjoy sound sleep. 

I shall relate to you incidents of one particular day. 

Kanchanmala is dancing before an assembly of spirits 
and fairies. The cymbals are being played by a musician, 
who sits close by her. 

The spectators are beholding the sight with breathless 
interest. She is dancing, standing on and lightly touch¬ 
ing a clay vessel.' 

i T h e Indian dancing girl of yore u«ed to dance, lightly touching a clay vessel 
with her toes. This usbumt vessel was naturally so brittle, that a slight pressure 
was enough to break it. The girl rested her wholo weight on the air barely 
touching the vessel with her feet by a peculiar occult training. If the vessel broke 
under the pressure of the feet, she was branded as unsuccessful. 
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Small bells are ringing from her waist-belt and the 
anklets are jingling, keeping time with the music. Her 
toes scarcely touch the clay-vessel; so agile is her 
motion that she seems to rest her whole weight on the 
air. 

She was playing her part excellently well. But evil 
was in her luck. Suddenly, the clay-vessel broke, 
touched by her feet. 

The king of the fairy-land was angry at this and 
cursed Kanchanmala. His first word of curse made her 
braids all loose. The second word made her ornaments 
drop from her tender body ; but there it did not end. 
As he pronounced the third w r ord, a death-like pallor 
spread on her face and her eyes lost the power of 
sight. 

King. 

“ Though you are a free spirit—a fairy, be thou born 
in the mortal land—in the house of mortals. Bor twenty 
years thou shalt remain a mortal and, on the expiry of 
that time, return to our fairy land.” 

Now let us leave these topics cf spirits and fairies and 
begin a tale of the sublunary stage—this w'orld of 
ours. (LI. 1-40.) 

0 ) 

In a city called Bharai, there lived a merchant, who 
owned fourteen splendid ships. With these he traded 
over seas andTiecitlne a master of immense wealth. He 
made a house with profuse decorations of gold, but lived 
there with a sad heart, as he had no child. The house 
glittered like a show-thing, but the mind of its owner 
was ever-darkened with despair, lor he considered all the 
wealth he had amassed to be of no purpose without an heir. 
His heart was sad and he bemoaned his lot in silence. 
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“ Providence is against me,” he thought, “ what is the 
good of being near a dry canal having not a drop of 
water to quench one’s thirst ? What is the good of 
having a house which has no light and is covered with 
perpetual darkness ? Even a monkey will not care to 
climb a tree that bears no fruit. The flower which has no 
honey, does not attract the bees. This my house without 
an heir, is joyless to me.” 

Thinking sadly in this strain, he came out one day for 
a walk in the public streets and saw a sadhu, going by the 
way. With his heart charged with sorrow, he prostrated 
himself at the feet of the holy man and said with 
tears in his eyes, “ I am a miserable wretch, O master, 
without a child. People hate me because I am so. They 
turn their face to avoid looking at me. 1 Often do I 
wish to drown myself. It may be that this my meeting 
with a saint like you is due to God’s grace. Can you, 
revered Sir, help me in my distress ? ” ('Ll. 1-20.) 

( 2 ) 

The heart of the holy man melted with compassion 
at the appeal of the merchant. He gave him a fruit and 
said, “ Go home with this fruit. Let your wife eat it on 
a Tuesday or a Saturday. She will bear you a child,—a 
girl—of such exquisite beauty that the whole palace will 
be lighted by her presence. Through her you -will have 
all joy and your sorrow will come to an end. But take 
care of one point. You must give her in marriage in 
her ninth year. If you foolishly allow this period to 
pass even by a moment, all your fourteen ships will be 
wrecked, your city will be destroyed by fire and the 

1 The childless man used to be called an ‘ atkuria ’—a wretch, and people would 
not like to see his face in the morning lest his whole day would go joyless, for the 
sight of an w atkuria ” according to popular belief was inauspicious, 
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planet, Saturn,-will be annoyed and burn your riches 
with bis angry look.” (LI. 1-12.) 

(b) 

The merchant returned home with the fruit in his 
hand. The first two hours of Saturday, held inauspicious, 
passed away. During this time the merchant took care 
to wash the fruit. A quarter of an hour later, he 
entered the inner apartment and after another hour, he 
interviewed his wife. When it was about ten ‘ dandas 5 
(about 9 a.M.), he placed the fruit in her hand and a 
quarter of an hour later, she ate the fruit, after having 
offered her prayers to the goddess Nava-Durga. 1 

A month passed and the lady spent the time thinking 
all the while if really something would come out of this. 
The second month she felt weak and lay mostly on her 
bed. In the third month, she knew that she was 
enciente. In the fifth month, the ceremony of Pancha- 
mrita was held in the palace. In the seventh month, her 
relations and kinsmen gave her feasts and clothes, by a 
ceremony called the sadh. In the eighth, she felt 
very uneasy in her mind and in the ninth, she was so 
unwell that she could not move. On the expiry of ten 
months and ten days, a beautiful girl was born of her. 
So resplendently handsome was the baby that the whole 
palace seemed to be lighted by her smile. (LI. 1-20.) 



Time rolled on. The baby grew to be a girl of nine 
years. Only three quarters of an hour remained to 
complete her ninth year. 

1 This dilatory procedure in handing over the fruit to the wife is probably due 
to waiting for the auspioious moment. 
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Her hair was flowing and long, it aspired to touch her 
feet and was so profuse that she seemed to feel its 
weight, when she walked. Her eyes were like two stars 
on the blue azure. Her lips were deep purple and looked 
as if perpetually dyed with a red paint. Her appearance 
looked bright like a figure of molten gold. On her breast, 
hang a string of pearls of rare worth and beauty. 

The merchant was suddenly reminded of the words of 
the Sadhu. Only three quarters of an hour remained to 
complete her ninth year. 

It was all their destiny. Alas, what woe was reserved 
for the girl! She was like a star, born in the sky but 
by evil luck thrown into the earth. The merciful God 
has no mercy for the unfortunate. 

Suddenly the merchant recollected the words of the 
Sadhu and he made up his mind. Perchance the curse 
of the holy man might really be fulfilled. Only three 
quarters of an hour remained. She must either be 
married within this time, or his fourteen splendid ships 
would be all sunk in the sea and his palace destroyed by 
fire. As he thought over the matter, he grew firm in his 
resolve, “ Whomsoever I happen to meet first within this 
time, to him shall I offer my daughter.” This was his 
decision. What is written in one’s destiny must 
happen. No one can wipe out the decree of one s fate, 
not even one’s parents. (LI. 1-24.) 

( 5 ) 

At this time a Brahmin-beggar came to the merchant’s 
door. 

He was worn out with care and bent under the 
weight of his years. He supported himself by a stick 
and carried a baby in his arms. The baby was six 
months old and blind. With this child the old man 
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Stood at the gate for a handful of alms. Shortly after 
the birth of this child, the Brahmin’s wife had died. 
Though blind, the baby was fair to see and looked bright 
as a flaming fire. The old man spent his days in utmost 
distress, continually thinking as to how he should 
prepare himself for the next world. After much distress¬ 
ing thoughts he had come to the merchant. He said, 

“ Be pleased, Sir, to give shelter to this baby. I will 
leave it to you and being released of all anxieties, start 
for the holy shrines of Gaya and Benares. I have spent 
all my life, begging from door to door. What little 
time I may have before death, I want to devote to 
making myself prepared for it—living in one of the 
holy cities. To add to my innumerable miseries, as if 
they were not already enough, God has given me this 
blind baby. If I can trust it to your care, I shall feel 
myself quite free, having no attachment for this world.” 

The merchant thought over the matter for a while 
and then took the baby from the Brahmin and carried it 
to his daughter. Very little time now remained. The 
merchant stood before his daughter with the baby in his 
arms. Tears fell down from his eyes, as he stood silent 
for a time. (LI. 1-18.) 

( 6 ) 

She was sorry to see the merchant in that condition. 

She addressed him with tearfuleyes and said: 

“ Why ds~itj father, that you are weeping in this way ? 
What have I done to wound your feelings thus ? My 
mother died when I was born and you have nourished 
me all this time with the affection of both a father and 
mother. Like a cloud, pouring out rain and causing 
rivers and canals to overflow, your tears are flooding my 
mind with grief. Tell me whence you have obtained 
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this blind child, beautiful as flaming fire. Did its cruel 
mother leave it on the wayside, whence have you picked 
it up ? Oh, what monsters must have been its parents, 
to leave it thus uncared for! The poor baby, alas, has 
no eyes to see the Sun and the Moon! How miserable 
is this child from birth ! Its whole life will indeed he 
like one long night. ” (LI. 1-20.) 

( 7 ) 

The merchant began to sob aloud as he heard his 
daughter’s words. It was not a thing to be spoken out. 
Yet it must be spoken. The merchant wept and thus 
related the whole story: 

“ I was childless and people called me names and 
hated me for being so. By chance I met a Sannyasi, 
who gave me a fruit. Your mother ate it and as a 
result, we have got you, darling, our best treasure. 
But woe to my luck! Well it is that your mother 
is dead. Had she lived to-day, she would not be 
able to bear the insupportable grief of this hour. It 
was settled that at your ninth year, you must be given in 
marriage. If the ninth year was allowed to pass and 
you remained unmarried, evil luck would pursue me. 
My fourteen ships would be lost in the sea with their 
cargo and my palace destroyed. This was the oracle 
delivered by the Sannyasi. Think not that I have 
remained idle all these nine years. All along I have 
sought for a suitable bridegroom, but none could I find, 
to my choice. 1 There remain only a few minutes for 

1 In Canto IV, it is stated that the merchant had forgotten all about the pro¬ 
phecy of the Sannyasi and was suddenly reminded of it in the eleventh hour. But 
here he gives a different story. These anomalies are duo to the faulty narrations 
of the rustio folk who not infrequently miss the proper links in their narratives 
and give accounts of an inconsistent nature. It should be remembered tha|> these 
ballads and songs were not written, and the errors and inconsistencies have occurred 
owing to faulty memory• 



you to complete the ninth year. How can I now keep 
you in this house as an unmarried girl ? Strange to say, 
at this critical moment, a Brahmin beggar came to my 
house and leaving this blind child to my care, has gone 
to visit the holy shrines of Gaya and Benares. Now 
take over the child to your custody. It was ordained by 
luck that you should have a blind baby for your husband. 
How could this be helped ? ” (LI. 1-24.) 

( 8 ) 

The roaring of the clouds filled the whole expanse of 
the sky. The deep sound was like the call of sympathy 
from heaven. On the boughs of trees sat the forest- 
birds and sang a note of wailing. She wept and reflected, 
“ Alas, my father has turned my enemy. God is against 
me. The path before me is dark, not illumined by a 
single star or moonbeams. In this stream of life, I have 
not a ferry-boat to help me in crossing it. A brother’s 
affection is a great treasure. I have unhappily no 
brother born here. Here in this very room, my mother 
used to comb my hair. Alas! This unfortunate one 
will never see her any more, nor feel that tender embrace. 
There is nothing so sw r eet as the morning-breeze, and 
one’s mother’s call of affection in childhood. Alas ! that 
sweet voice will never cool my burning heart. Had she 
been living, surely she would not have given me this 
blind baby for a husband. How can I blame my 
father ? IHs all the work of my evil luck. O Sun and 
Moon, bear witness; and you, little baby in my arms, 
bear witness, too. I elect you as my husband, as my 
father has wished. From to-day Kanchanmala is lost 
to him and lost to all happiness.” 

For a long time she bewailed her lot and then when 
night drew her dark veil over the world, she left the 


Kanchanmala 



“ I will try to read your future to-morrow and offer you 
what help I can.” P. 93. 
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palace and the city of her father—Bharainagar. As she 
wandered forth in the forest, she called its fierce 
dwellers—the bears and tigers—and asked them to eat 
her up, sparing her little husband. “ It rent my heart,” 
she said, “in twain, to leave the city of Bharainagar 
and my father’s palace.” The strange and unknown 
path faded in the depth of darkness. The sun shone 
like a mark of the red paint, vermilion, on the brow of 
the firmament—so dense was the forest. The day gave 
a glamour, not brighter than the evening, so dense was 
the forest. The wilderness, dark as it was, grew terrible 
in the night—her only companion, a small blind child. 
There she came near a large and ancient fig-tree. It was 
there since the Age of Truth (Satya Yuga). She 
approached the tree with the prayer that it might afford 
her a shelter for the night. “ Lord of the forest art 
thou, O noble tree, save this little child. Be like a 
parent to this unfortunate one.” Praying in this 
manner, she gave three gentle strokes at the tree, which 
instantly opened itself and showed a cavity inside. 

(LI. 1-36.) 

( 9 ) 

From this hollow of the tree, came out a Sannyasi 
and asked Kanchanmala as to whence,,she came and 
whither she was going in that dark night, whereupon 
she related to him her whole story. 

Tfie Sannyasi. 

“I leave my seat in this cavity. Sleep here with the 
baby for this night. I will try to read your future 
to-morrow and offer you what help I can.” 

The clouds glistened in the eastern sky, which glowed 
with a yellowish light. The Sannyasi stood near 
Kanchanmala at the dawn of the day and said : 
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“ You were once in great happiness, being bcm in 
the family of a rich man. But great sufferings await 
you. These are due to your evil luck and there is no 
remedy for them. 

•« j give you this fruit. Let the babe eat it. He 
will gain his eyesight. As you will proceed on the way, 
you will meet with woodsmen. Follow them and live 
in their company. There your husband will grow into 
his youth. If you ever happen to fall into a danger, 
remember me, and I will try to help you.” (LI. 1-13.) 

( 10 ) 

Kanchanmala gave the fruit to the child to eat. As 
soon as he had tasted of it, his eye-lids opened. He was 
a cripple from birth, but his body became straight and 
well-proportioned. It was as if a corpse came back to 
life, at the touch of a magician’s wand, so did the baby 
thrive, tasting of that divine fruit. 

Proceeding on his way, she espied the huts of 
woodsmen, as the Sannyasi had told her. 

An old woodman and his good wife had founded there a 
small colony of their kinsmen. The small huts were 
built with creepers and wild plants which looked fresh and 
beautiful. The woodsmen carried wood and fuel on 
, their heads to market-places and sold them to customers 
and thus earned their living. The women had smiling 
faces, pleasant to look at, like the full moon. They 
lived there happily with their husbands and children. 
Their hair was curly and they wore bark-dresses. They 
all came to see Kanchanmala, as she approached their 

“ Where is your home, dear girl ? What is the 
village called ? Why have you come to this wilderness 
of ours? How cruel must be your parents to have the 
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heart to send you thus away. Tell us all the facts, 
without hiding anything. Your villagemen must be 
hard-hearted people to send you to this wild land. You 
are so beautiful! You look like a fairy. And they had 
the heart to send one of your tender age all alone! 
If you have done any wrong, what could be the 
fault of this baby, bright as the moon. How could 
they bear to send the sweet child in this way? It 
seems, your parents are void of all tenderness and 
affection. How are they bearing their life without you ?” 

Kanchanmalci. 

“ No father, no mother have I. Like a weed, carried 
by the current, I wander about helplessly, driven by 
Fate. That I am here in this forest is neither the fault 
of my parents nor of the people of my village. It is all 
due to my ill-luck.” 

In that place, the old woodsman and his good wife 
had no children. They welcomed the girl and the baby 
in their house. Kanchanmala went with the woods- 
women and cut trees. The very path she trod became 
lit up with her graceful presence, so beautiful did she 
look. The woodsmen and their wives wondered as to 
who this little Queen of beauty was. 

Some said, she was a fairy, others held her to be a 
princess. One admirer said, she must be the spirit of 
the moon, dropped from the sky; and a fourth swore 
that she was Lakshmi herself, the Goddess of harvest. 
She had come thither to taste the joys of forest- 
life. But all agreed in believing that she was 
vouchsafed to that forest to remove the sorrows of 
poor woodsmen. They bowed their head down to her 
secretly, paying the whole-hearted and grateful respects 
of their soul. 
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Four years passed in this way. The woodsmen, 
during all this time, sold their goods at fourfold their 
usual price. They were firmly convinced that they 
ow r ned their extraordinary good luck to her grace and 
that she was a goddess in disguise. 

The little baby now grew to be a lad of six years. 

(LI. 1-32.) 

( 10 ) 

One day it so happened that the prince of a neigh¬ 
bouring country came to that forest-land for hunting. 
The women of the poor people took Kanchanmala there 
in their company, and while they themselves carried 
loads of wood, presented fruits gathered there, to her, as 
a token of their love. She tied these in the flowing end 
of her sari and cheerfully walked about with them. 

The prince saw the lad Phulkumar, who was hunting 
birds in the company of the children of woodsmen. 

He was barely six and strikingly handsome. The 
prince looked at him with eyes of curiosity. He was 
convinced that such a child could not be a woodsman’s 
son. He called the child to his presence and looked 
intently at him. He was surprised to mark, on the 
forehead of the boy, signs of noble birth. The unique 
sign of royalty—the raj tilca shone from his brows. 
The prince vras surprised and pleased and ordered his 
men to carry the child to his palace. “ If he does not 
agree to go, of his own accord, bind him by force and 
carry him to my city.” This was his order. 

As soon as the order was passed, his soldiers laid 
siege to the whole tract, inhabited by the peaceful 
woodsmen and destroyed their huts, even as wicked boys 
break the nests of birds, built on tree-tops. The wood- 
boys ran away to their homes. All lamented the loss, 
done by the prince’s soldiers, Their small money was 
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looted by these robbers. They sat in despair, reflect¬ 
ing sadly on their heavy loss. Some of them cried and 
sobbed aloud and others wept in silence. 

But poor Kanchanmala was maddened with grief, los¬ 
ing her little husband. Like the fabled jewel on the hood 
of a serpent, -which if taken away, it dies, was the lad a 
dear treasure of the chaste wife’s heart. Parted, for a 
moment, from him, she felt her life unsupportable. 

Alas, the grief of a true wife ! As a boat sinks in a 
muddy pool without a man to steer it, what woe befalls 
the lot of a wife, deserted by her husband ! What is left 
of a woman, whose husband has left her ? She looks 
like a house, of which the lights have been put out. 
She may possess wealth, high rank and a retinue of 
servants and dependants. What will all these avail her ? 
The stars cannot illuminate the sky, though they are 
many, if there is no moon. Like the sun in the sky and 
lamp in the house is the husband prized by a woman, 
who is chaste. 

This life, alas, is unbearable without a husband. A 
woman, deserted by her husband, becomes an object of 
ridicule by all. Some abuse, her openly, and others do 
so behind her back. 

Thus did Kanchanmala lament and her wild cries 
and piteous wail made even the beasts of the forest and 
the birds of the air cry in sympathy and grief. (LI. 1-46.) 


(ii) 


Kanchanmala wandered about like a mad woman, 
seeking her husband, in the company of the old woods¬ 
man, her foster-father. 

In the Sundha-methi-Valley, where men were like 
monsters and lived upon human flesh—in .the far-off 
Jig&-hills, where men lived together with serpents, and 
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where tigers and bears killed them every yea’i by 
hundreds—in the Garo hills, where the Kookis and 
Garos lived, a set of wicked savages of the North, who 
had acquired great physical strength by eating human 
flesh and wandered about, in a state of complete nudity in 
the forests—Kanchanmala travelled like a mad soul, 
searching her little husband. She often slipped her foot 
on the stones of the hilly country and got severe hurt and 
she sobbed aloud in pain. No one came to solace her 
by sympathetic words. In the deserts, where the sands 
were so hot as if they were fried on fire, uncomplain¬ 
ingly did she go on foot, which burnt and became full of 
sores. But she heeded not all these sufferings. For 
six years, she searched her husband through hills and 
dales, through deserts and plains and at last reached a 
city, named Soomai. (LI. 1-20.) 

( 12 ) 

The name of the Baja there was Vidyadhara. He had 
a very handsome daughter, named Kunjalata. When 
Kanchanmala arrived at that city, she heard the drummers 
beating drums, with the proclamation that a maid-servant 
was required in the palace for the princess Kunjalata. 

When Kanchan heard this proclamation, she saw the 
woodman and his wife, Avho had all along travelled with 
her, and requested their permission to offer her services 
as maid-servant to the princess Kunjalata, saying, “ O 
my mother of the woods, I am fatigued and can no 
longer travel. You? daughter bids you farewell. 0 my 
foster-father, you have been ever kind to this girl for all 
these years. Forgive and forget all the faults of this 
child. Do not, I pray you, be unhappy on my account, 
remembering the past and the sweet affection that 
has bound me to you all this time. I never remember 
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to have seen my mother. But you have been tender 
to me in our forest-home and shown me a truly 
paternal affection. To-day I am going to start my life 
anew; my tale of sorrows, the thousand things of our 
forest life, will remain untold for ever. From to-day, 
think that your Kanchanmala is no more in this world, 
and no more feel any anxiety for my sake.” 

The woodman’s wife began to sob aloud at this and 
said, “ The pain, dear girl, I feel at parting with you can 
not be expressed in words. We had no children, but got 
a child in you. You have been, to us, like a treasure, 
unexpectedly found by a poor man. The cool shade of our 
fig trees and the fresh water of the hill stream have, alas, 
no more any charm for you ! If you would leave us in this 
way, why did you allow our affection to grow thus ! ” 

It was by a mere chance that they had become 
united in affection. The girl and her foster-mother 
embraced each other and wept. (LI. 1-14.) 

(13) 

Kanchanmala laid her hands on the drum of the 
public drummer. As soon as she did so, the soldiers of 
the Raja approached and looked up for the person, who 
was her guardian. She was selected and they found out 
the woodman and satisfied him by offering a lakh of 
rupees as the price of the girl. 

Then did the people of the Raja take Kanchanmala 
to his inner court. 

Now I am going to relate what happened next. 

The same lad—once the baby husband of Kanchan,— 
had married the princess Kunjalata in due course. The 
young bridegroom and Kunja spent their life in great 
happiness in a lovely bower, attached to the palace. 
Like a peacock, with its mate in a rich man’s garden, 
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did they happily reside in 'their apartments. Like the 
pigeon, which gently touches the beak of his mate with 
his, and sweetly spends the time, did the happy pair 
remain together without knowing any sorrow. 

One day Kunjalata asked her lord to relate to her in 
full the story of his forest-life. 

Kunjalata. 

“ When a mere child, yon were nursed in a woodland ; 
how could you live in the forest, infested with tigers and 
bears ? Who are your parents ? What place was your 
native land P What made you come to the forest and 
live there ? You are so handsome that kings take fancy 
for you. How is it that you were banished in the 
forest ? What makes you sad on occasions and sigh 
like one, who hides a deep wound in his heart? ” 

PhulJcumar. 

“No father, no mother, had I. Your father carried me 
away from the forest, taking pity on my forlorn condition- 

“ Our forest-life, dear lady, was a very happy one.” 

Saying this, he seemed to hesitate and hide.something. 
The princess, perceiving this, said with great eagerness. 

Kunjalata. 

“ Tell me all facts of your forest-life. How do I 
wish to hear the account from your own lips ? Do not 
hide anything fronune. I am your wife—your beloved; 
why should you not open your mind freely to me?” 

Phulhumar. 

“ In the depths of the forest did we live. Our days 
passed happily. A beautiful maiden looked after me. 
She was handsome beyond all description. I remember 
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her fa-’ntly and even now feel a great pain in my heart, 
when I think of her. She was my sole companion and 
friend in the forest. She was like a woodland goddess— 
a mother, whom the forest gave me in the days of great 
sorrow. It was she, who nourished me from infancy 
up. I still remember her with the load of woods on her 
head,—the tropical sun burning overhead and making 
her perspire all the while. She would approach me 
with sweet forest-fruits and hand them to me with great 
affection. At times, she carried me in her arms and 
walked over the forest-path. If she would miss me for 
a moment, she would search me madly. Tour father 
carried me from the forest, separating me from her. I 
do not know how she is bearing her life, parted from 
me.” (L.l 1-44.) 

(14) 

Kunjalata. 

“ What a tale of sorrow have you told me, dear lord ! 
The maiden must have felt a great pain, parted from 
you. Wherefrom did the unfortunate girl come to live 
in that wild region ? Was there nobody there, whom 
she could call her own ? Has she no parents, no brother, 
no kinsmen in that forest ? She must be wonderfully 
beautiful, as you praise her so much. I am eager to see 
a likeness of her handsome figure. Can you not draw 
her picture and give me an idea of her beautiful face ?” 

The prince hesitated for a moment and then sat in 
that nuptial bower to draw the picture of the maiden of 
the forest. He drew her as he remembered—with her 
long flowing hair, touching her very anklets. Slowly 
did he draw her eyes and fine eye-brows, her fair limbs 
and slender waist, and her breasts soft as the buds of 
Kadamba flowers. 
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When Kunjalata saw the picture of the handsome 
woman, she spoke thus to her lord, * * * (some lines 

not found here). (LI. 1-16.) 

(15) 

Then did she see her father, the Raja and said to 
him, “ Here is the picture of a woman. I want a maid¬ 
servant, like her, so far as possible.” 

The Raja ordered it to he announced by a beat of 

drums. 

People said that the girl, whom the Raja had 
appointed as maid-servant for Kunjalata must be some 
princess in disguise, so beautiful she was. Some 
misfortune must have reduced her to this plight. The 
princess found that the woman was the very forest-maid 
her husband had painted. 

Now her mind became disturbed by conflicting 
thoughts. “ I have perchance brought a crocodile by 
digging a canal myself. I am to blame for it. She 
seems to be my natural enemy. Better it was that she 
lived in the forest. Why have I brought her to the 
palace ?” 

I will tell you the reason of her sorrow. She was 
at first moved by a spirit of compassion. But now she 
felt very differently. Prom the day of her marriage, 
she was happy with her husband. But now what a 
change! Phulkumar slept in the nuptial chamber that 
night and slowly Kunjalata approached him. On other 
days, they talkedand laughed together and felt like one 
soul. But to-day it seemed as if a cloud had covered 
the moonbeams. The prince looked at Kunja and yet 
did not glance in the same sweet way. His smiles on 
other days were always on his lips, but to-day they 
disappeared too quickly like a flower that bloomed only 
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to fade away. Perceiving this change in him, the 
princess became sad in her heart and did not know what 
she should do. 

But Kanchanmala was happy beyond measure. It 
was like the acquisition of a great wealth by a poor man, 
or like the recovery, by a serpent, of the jewel, dropped 
from its hood. 1 Such was the great joy of Kanchanmala 
on getting her husband back. They lived happily, 
satisfied with a sight of each other, like a pigeon and its 
mate, living in the same nest—like the cuckoo and its 
consort, singing the same song.of love. If they did not 
see each other for an hour, they felt pain. They felt this 
strong bond of love secretly in their hearts. 

It so happened afterwards that the prince would not 
relish any food, unless it was served by Kanchan. He 
would not be lulled to sleep, if she would not be fanning 
him. She became indispensable to him in his daily life. 
The princess perceived that Kanchanmala had become 
her husband’s maid-servant and not hers. She was at 
her wits’ end to find out a remedy. More than this, she 
perceived that when Kanchan slept, the prince stealthily 
fanned her. Sometimes he secretly peeped through the 
doorway and intently gazed at her beauty. The princess’ 
heart burnt with anger and jealousy. Now, one day the 
prince was going on a hunting excursion. He took leave 
of Kanchanmala but forgot to say a word of farewell to 
the princess. (LI. 1-12.) 


(17) 


Kurijalata called Kanchan privately and told her 
that as her husband had gone away for hunting, she 
would not like to sleep in her chamber alone but would 

1 It is a tradition in this Country that if the serpent with the fabled jewel on its 


hood, loses it by some chance, it dies of grief. 
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have her a 9 companion in her room. “ We will.spend 
the night happily in sweet conversation and sleep com¬ 
fortably on our couches.” 

It was midnight and the stars shone on the sky 
brightly. Kunjalata at that still hour of night asked 
Kanchan to give an account of her past life. 

Kunjalata. 

“ Your life, dear girl, is shrouded in a mystery. You 
lived in the forest like a wood-nymph. Who were your 
parents ? Have you no brother ? It seems that you 
are the most unfortunate girl in the world. I feel a 
curiosity every day to know your past life. But my 
husband would neither tell anything himself about 
you, nor allow me to ask of you. He is to-day absent 
from the house and this is an opportune moment. Please 
tell me all facts, relating to your birth and past life.” 

Kanchanmala was hitherto known to be a prudent 
girl. But imprudence prompted her to-day and she gave 
a full account of herself from the very beginning. 

She first related her life at Bharainagar. When she 
spoke of her parents, often did she wipe away her tears 
with the edge of her Sari . At this time the clouds 
roared in the sky and rain fell in heavy drops. The girl 
could not proceed owing to overwhelming emotions that 
made her voice choked with tears. Often did she lift 
her hands to wipe away the growing tears. Anyhow she 
managed to give an account of her mother and of the 
mysterious Sanyasi; Who gave her a fruit to eat. Then she 
related the story of her marriage and how she became the 
wife of a blind boy at her father’s command. Then with 
tears, which she could not check but fell incessantly like 
rain, she told what she had sufferred in the forest. She 
then referred to the kindness and hospitality with which 
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the woodman and his wife had received her in their 
home. And last of all, she spoke of the misfortune that 
befell her. She had gone deep into the recesses of the 
forest for wood, but on her return did not find her 
husband at home. Tor six months had she travelled in 
quest of him but in vain. Then by the dispensation of 
Providence, she came to that city. Here she ended her 
story with a sigh. (LI. 1-38.) 


(18) 


She spoke sincerely but her words produced an effect 
which poisoned her life. 

Kunjalata privately spoke to her mother thus, “ O 
my mother, from you alone I can expect sympathy. 
Hear what an woe I am suffering from. I felt a great 
pain in my heart last night. It seems as if a sharp arrow 
pierced my breast right through.” Then, she related to 
her mother the whole story of Kanchanmala, and ended 
by saying “ A co-wife has come to our house to destroy 
all my happiness. It is like living in the same house 
with a venomous snake. Was it ever heard that a 
woman, living with her co-wife could ever be happy ? 
Even if she sleeps on a soft milkwhite bed a thorn seems 
to prick her body and though she lives in the midst of the 
greatest happiness in all other matters, she scarcely feels 
happy for a moment. Just as the house is burnt to ashes 
by fire, it is even so by a co-wife. She takes away all the 
good luck, which otherwise would be her partner’s. 

Then the mother and daughter laid their heads together 
to devise means to banish Kanchanmala to the forest. 

At this time, the Raja of that city, Kunjalata’s 
father, died. Within a few days, the royal elephant, 
the pride of the stall, also died suddenly. All this had 
happened before the prince Phulkumar returned ■ from 
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hunting. A report was somehow in the air before his 
arrival that a witch had come to that city and all this 
mischief was her doing. 

The prince came back but did not give credit to the 
rumour. Then the old queen secretly formed plans with 
her advisers and had the finest horse, belonging to the 
royal stable, killed one night and besmeared the bed and 
floor of Kanchanmala with the blood of the animal. 
This was shown to the prince as evidence. 

Then the report spread rapidly that the King had 
brought a witch to his palace, who was eating the 
elephants and horses of the stable. The people were 
frightened and resolved to leave the city for fear of being 
devoured by the witch. Thus the prince was compelled 
to banish the unfortunate Kanehan from the palace. 

fLl. 1-16.) 

(19) 

A moment’s happiness is followed by continued 
sorrow. This life of ours, alas, is a sad mixture of 
weal and woe. Now the bright moonbeams light up 
the sky, but a moment hence, it is darkened by clouds. 
Like the water-drop on a lotus-leaf, the fortune of a 
man is unsteady and fickle. Tor a moment, the drop 
seems to stand firm on the leaf, but a moment afterwards, 
it tremulously glides down. To-day a prince, in the 
height of pomp and power—to-morrow a beggar of the 
street. To-day a millionaire, to-morrow a pauper. 
To-day the royalTfmbrella is spread overhead, to-morrow, 
a houseless vagabond, he seeks shelter for his head under 
x the branches of a tree. To-day a father of seven children, 
to-morrow r childless, he laments the death of his dear 
ones. A queen the day before, but an exile in forest 
to-day. 
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Be not too proud of your good fortune. One’s luck 
shows the flow and ebb tides, like a river, and constantly 
changes. 

Kanchanmala. 

“ Oh my luck, tell me which way I will follow in this 
forest. Ill-starred am I from my birth. My father 
drove me away, when a mere child, taking me for an 
unlucky wretch, 1 and my God, who created me, joined 
my hands with those of a blind lad. My mother died 
untimely and I had no brother born. My lot has ever 
been to wander in the forest, weeping, helpless. If one 
is doomed to sorrow by Providence, who will, alas, help 
that one ? Queen Sita, when enceinte, had to spend her 
days in the forest, banished from her palace. Ye tigers, 
that roam in the forest seeking prey, eat me up and get 
strong by eating human flesh. Ye serpents, that wander 
in this wild region, relieve me from my misery, once for 
all, by biting me with your venomous teeth. Death is 
like life unto me and life, to me, is bitter as death.” 

So did the unfortunate damsel wander weeping and 
lamenting in the depths of the forest, but she did not 
seek out the woodman, her foster-father, lest it should 
cause him pain to see her condition. Like the river in 
August, impelled by a strong emotion, she wandered 
from forest to forest and knew not when the day dawned 
or when it closed. (LI. 1-34.) 

( 20 ) 

Wandering in this way for six months she suddenly 
recollected the Sanyasi, who had promised her help at the 
hour of danger. 

1 This is another instance of anomalous statements. In the beginning of the 
sto*y it is stated that she left her home of her own accord, disgusted with the 
flagrant injustice of her father. 
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She sought the fig-tree for some days and then by 
chance found it out. 

She gently knocked thrice at the tree. The Sanyasi 
came out of its cavity. 

She was still beautiful and bright as a flame. The 
holy man instantly recognised her. Kanchan fell at his 
feet and related her whole story, as to how the mother 
and the daughter had conspired to banish her to the 
forest. It was all her own fault as she had sincerely 
confided the story of her life to her co-wife. That 
sincerity caused her ruin. 

The Sanyasi promised his help, but asked her to wait 
there for a few days. 

She lived in the hollow of the tree for three days. 
Once when the night was far advanced, she heard a sound 
like that of the strokes of hundreds of axes and felt as if 
many hands were employed in cutting down the woods 
of the forest. Each night she heard the sound and once 
in the depth of night, she came out of the cavity and saw 
ploughs made of gold and of silver. Bears and tigers 
were yoked together for driving the plough. Unnumbered 
labourers had assembled there and were constructing a 
city in the wood. A large number of palaces and houses 
were built there. 

Nine days and nine nights passed in this way, after 
which the Sanyasi called Kanchanmala to his presence 
and showed her the city that was built there. She was 
surprised to see the city, which not only surpassed, in 
grandeur, BharamagaT, the home of her father, but the 
one that belonged to Kunjalata’s father. She had 
travelled through many places in search of her husband, 
but nowhere had she seen a city like that. 

The Sanyasi proclaimed, by beat of drum, that a new 
city was built, of which the mistress was beautiful as a 
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golden statue. “She will herself elect her husband at a 
public Durbar and desires princes to come and become 
suitors for her hand.” Through seven big cities, the pro¬ 
clamation was made by beat of drums. Seven young 
princes of the seven cities came to sue her hand, with 
their retinue and attendants. But none of them could 
satisfy her conditions and win her. 

The princess Kanchanmala, the mistress of the city, 
knew a song. Half of it she would sing, ihe other 
half must be recited by the person, who wished her hand. 
This was her condition. The seven princes returned 
home disappointed. (LI. 1-20). 

( 21 ) 

Then came a blind beggar. He was so weak that he 
had to walk with the help of a stick. He stood at the 
gate of Kanchan’s new palace and begged alms, saying 
“ O princess of the new city, I have heard a good deal 
about your wealth and liberality.” So saying, he stood 
at the gate. 

The princess saw the beggar from her balcony. 
Though blind, the beauty of his person was dazzling to 
the eyes. She filled a golden plate with alms and herself 
came there to offer it to the beggar. He had long hair 
and his beard had grown, as he had not shaved it for 
many days. 

“Where do you live, poor man, and where would you 
go at the end of the day ? ” asked Kanchanmala. 

The Beggar . 

“ I have heard your proclamation. I am not here for 
begging alms. That was a mere pretext for having an 
opportunity of talking with you. But, maiden, will you 
sing the song, of which the remaining portion you want 
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your suitor to complete. And I ask you this question, 
if I can satisfy your condition, will you be ready to 
marry me ? ” 

Kanchan had to sing her song. She sang of her early 
life,—how she was born, and how she had to marry a 
blind boy, how, by the grace of a Saoyasi, the boy gained 
his sight and how she passed her life in the forest in the 
house of a wood-cutter—how that husband was carried 
away and how, after long wanderings, she at last found 
him and how the princess, with her mother, plotted 
against her and had her banished as a witch. 

Here she stopped and said that so far she knew the 
story. He who will be able to relate events that occurred 
after this, shall win her for a wife, according to her vow. 

The beggar said, “ I will, with your permission, sing 
the rest of the song.” (LI. 1-34). 

( 22 ) 

“ Having banished his forest-queen, the prince became 
mad with grief. He had no desire for food or drink and 
one night left his palace. He cared not for his king¬ 
dom— n or for his throne. He cared not for Kunjalata, 
his beloved wife, nor for the golden couch on which he 
slept. He left his army, retinues and escorts and 
wandered about in quest of Kanchan mala, like a mad 
man. He is still wandering and his eyes are now blind 
with constant weeping.” (LI. 1-10.) 

(23) 

The blind be gg ar was none other than Prince Pliul- 
kumar himself. They recognised each other and 
Kanchan offered her whole-hearted services to her blind 
husband. She washed his feet and wiped them with her 
own dishevelled hair. Thus did she pass her days in great 
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Six months passed and Kanchan had not seen the 
Sanyasi all this time. He returned after six months and 
Kanchan told him her sad tale. She said, “Once you 
helped me at a critical hour of my life. Now be pleased 
again to restore sight to my husband.” Saying this with 
a look of entreaty and appeal, did she clasp the feet of 
the Sanyasi. 

“ Once you cured my husband’s blindness. I am 
grateful to you. You can sympathise with a wife’s 
grief. My happiness of life entirely depends on my 
husband.. I do not care for my own self. I seek no 
other boon at your hands than what will promote my 
husband’s happiness. Restore him his eyesight. I 
do not care for this kingdom, nor for wealth and pomp. 
Once I lived with my husband in the forest and I am 
prepared to do so again.” 

The Sanyasi said, “ I once cured your husband of his 
blindness. Why should you again and again trouble me 
in this way P ” 

The girl said weeping, “ It is because you held out 
the promise that whenever I would be in distress, I should 
come to you for help. And what misfortune, revered Sir, 
can be greater than mine ? Where is a woman whose 
sufferings are greater than mine ? I do not crave wealth 
or kingdom. Take away my own eyes, if you will. I 
shall be glad to bear the life of the blind. But restore 
sight to my husband.” (LI. 1-16.) 

(24) 

The Sanyasi. 

" Then accept my condition, and swear that you will 
act accordingly, whatever it may be. 

“ You will have to leave this city this very night. 
You will have to leave your husband for ever. No more 
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in life will yon be permitted to see him. Then and then 
only shall your husband be restored once more to his 
vision. You should not, moreover, leave him with a 
sigh. With a perfectly tranquil mind, you will have to 
make this renunciation. On this condition alone, I can 
cure your husband. But hear something more. The 
princess Kunjalata is here. She is a wanderer in this 
forest in quest of her husband. Now make a gift of this 
lovely city and your husband to the co-wife, with a mind 
not at all disturbed.” 

When Kanchan heard this, she burst into loud sobs. 

It is the garden which adorns a house. The woman 
looks lovely when she has a child in her arms. The 
lotus adorns a tank and the land is beautiful, when 
flowers bloom on it. The flourishing kingdom gladdens 
the heart of a king and the store, which is full of wealth, 
becomes a coveted treasure. It is the lamp that illumi¬ 
nates the dark spot and it is the crown that adorns the 
head of a prince. Bike all these and even more, is the 
husband prized by a devoted and chaste wife. If a boat 
is left by the helmsman, it sinks into the whirlpool of a 
river. The parents do not care for the daughter after 
her marriage and if the man, with whose hands she joins 
hers, gives her up what would her beauty avail her ? 
Who will, alas, preserve the honour of a woman, deserted 
by her lord? To her, death and life are the same. 

She lamented in this way and then wiped her tears 
away. Then she said in a calm and firm tone, “ Yes, 
cure my husband’s blindness. I will go away from him 
and from this place for ever.” (LI. 1-34.) 

(25) 

Then the SanySsi asked Kanchan to follow him till she 
reached anothor fig-tree. He gave three strokes to the 
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tree with his fingers and from the cavity of it, came out 
a woman. Kanchan saw that she was the princess 
Kunjalata, her co-wife. The Sanyasi gave a fruit, to 
Kanchan, saying that her husband would be cured of his 
blindness on eating the fruit, but ordered her first to offer 
the fruit to the princess. 


The Sanyasi. 

“ Though painful the condition, make yourself ready 
to fulfil it, without feeling any pain. With this fruit 
give your husband to Kunjalata. Make your mind firm, 
so that you may not feel any pain in this act of renun¬ 
ciation. If, however, you give this fruit, with the least 
sorrow in'your' heart, your husband will not be cured. 

Then did Kanchanmala with a great efEort rise above 
the level of ordinary human beings and forget all about 
her own happiness and sorrow. With the fruit in her 
hand, she stopped a moment to collect herself and then she 
gave it to her co-wife, together with her husband and 
kingdom. No one saw a tear in her eyes. Nor did her 
heart beat but once in sorrow. She left her husband with 
a tranquil mind. Lest her tears should, in the least, 
interfere with her husband’s cure, she gave up all 
sorrowful thoughts, and unmoved in her mind, she made 
the great gift. 

It is the hardest of all trials, from which she came 
out a victor. Though she was a feeble woman, she could 
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do so. Even the strongest of men could hardly cope 
with a situation like this. * (LI. 1-18.) 


* A friend is telling me that Kfcnohan’s renunciation resembles that of 
Gilliatt in Victor Hugo’s ‘ Toilers of the Sea * where the hero made a sacrifice worthy 
of the Bengali ballad’s heroine. But I cannot agree to this. With my great respect 
for the high character and devotion of Gilliatt, I should say that he did nothing wonder¬ 
ful by giving up hiB claims on Deruohette. She had no love for Gilliatt,—not only so, 
Gilliatt found positive proof of her great dislike for him and actually saw her in the 
arms of Oaudray whom she loved with her whole heart. What sane man would care to 
marry Buoh a girl ? Here in the Bengali ballad love is mutual and genuine and this 
makes the renunciation glorious and real. Gilliatt certainly suffered greatly for 
love, but his renunciation was forced, and cannot therefore be compared to the 
sacrifice made by Kanohan who gave her husband to her co-wife, knowing that 
he was attached to her and not to hef co-wife. She thus performed an act of great 
sacrifice, simply wishing the good of her husband—a sacrifice which showed the 
greatness of her love, no less than the high ethical sense which inspired her action. 


Another Version. 

( 26 ) 

When Kanchan was about to depart, the Sanyasi said, 
“ Go to your father’s city. You were banished from 
Bharainagar at the contrivance of your step-mother. 
She is a witch. Take this magic-rod with you. She has 
devoured many men and women of your father’s city. 
As soon as you will arrive at your father’s palace with 
this rod, she will fly away in terror, and your father will be 
free from her charms.” 

Kanchan did as she was directed and released her 
father from the influence of the witch. Then the 
ministers and other officers of her father advised him to 
look after a suitable bridegroom for Kanchan. 

But there was a hindrance to this proposal. In the 
countryside they talked about Kanchan’s absence from 
the palace for a long time. How could it be known that 
she had led a chaste and virtuous life ? The wise heads 
assembled in the palace and expressed an opinion that 
there should be an ordeal to test her chastity. 

A long cobweb should be thrown up in the air and 
Kanchan must steadily hang in the sky, catching hold of 
it. If she succeeds, it will then be known that Kanchan 
is a chaste woman. The report of the coming ordeal 
was trumpeted out all over the country and princes and 
potentates from the neighbouring cities came there to 
behold it. In this assemblage of noble men was Phul- 
kumar, her husband, who had come there with 
Kunjalata. 
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Kanchanmala. 

“ I bid adieu to you, my esteemed father. Your 
unfortunate girl would no more be a source of trouble to 
you; and 0 my father’s ministers and officers, to you,* 
also, I bid a farewell. No more will you have to 
counsel my father as to the right path about his daughter. 
I call upon you to be witnesses, O sun and moon, night 
and day, as to what sort of woman I am. I do not know 
what is right or wrong, what is vice and what is virtue. 

Now farewell, O Kunjalata, my dear sister. I leave, 
in your custody, my own husband, far dearer than life. 

And you, my dear husband, the true lord of my heart 
are you. I bid adieu to you. Return to your city with 
Kunjalata. Do not, I pray, feel any pain for me. A 
hundred times do I bow to you, before final separation. 
Try to forget me in your whole-hearted love for 
Kunjalata. 

O princes and kings, who have assembled here, I pay 
my respects to you, before I depart. The period of 
curse' il“over. I have passed my twentieth year.” 

So saying, she slowly caught hold of the fine thread 
of cobweb, which her father’s men had thrown up in the 
sky and began to climb up till she completely disappeared 
from the sight of all. 

Like a room, where the light is put out, the whole 
palace became dark for a time at her disappearance. 
The citizens of Bharainagar lamented for one, who had 
been born of a heavenly spark and disappeared like a 
heavenly spark. (LI. 1-32.) 



SANTI 


PREFACE 


The ballad ‘Santi’ was collected by Munshi Jasimud- 
din in February, 1925, from an illiterate Mahomedan, 
named Esem Khan, aged 50, of Pearpur in the district 
of Faridpur (E. B. R.). 

It contains a hundred and fifty lines and the rules 
of rhyme are disregarded in many of them, though the 
metre of the ballad seems to approach the ‘Payar’—the 
familiar measure of versification, generally adopted by 
our country-bards. 

Though the song has been preserved by Muhammadan 
rhapsodists for some generations past. It is essen¬ 
tially a Hindu-tale, originally composed by a Hindu 
poet. 

The author’s name is Jaidhar Bania. We have found 
several versions of this ballad and in some of them the 
name of the poet is given in the colophon. In one 
version the name of the heroine is given as Lila, instead 
of Santi. But as there is a general agreement in the 
details of treatment, these various varsions seem to be the 
offshoots of the one and the same Ballad, changed in 
places by the village-singers. 

It is an exquisite ballad, inspite of its rugged and 
irregular rhyming. The old ballad-makers may be at 
times crude but never verbose. This ballad, in the form 
of a dialogue, is more suggestive than elaborate, and often¬ 
times leaves gaps which the reader must fill up by the 
suggestions of the stanzas, for appreciating the consistent 
beauty of the tale as a whole. He must, for instance, 
discover, closely reading between the lines, that the 
j^usband of Santi, who makes bis appearance at the end 
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of the ballad, is none other than the person who tried to 
entice her away during all the twelve months of the year 
by temptations and threats. If this is not understood, 
the interest and the beauty of the ballad will be consider¬ 
ably missed. It is clear from the dialogue that the hus¬ 
band of Santi married her years ago and went abroad 
for trading purposes. She was a mere child at the 
time of marriage. Her husband returned when she 
grew up and became a woman. Like most of the Hindoo 
wives, she instinctively felt the sacredness of marriage- 
vow and knew that her life was dedicated to her hus¬ 
band, even before she could have any opportunity of 
forming an intimacy with him. The usual custom with 
a young married girl in this country is that after the 
night of marriage, she spends eight, or sometimes ten 
days, called Astamangal or Dasamangal, as the case may 
be, in her husband’s home and then returns to her 
father’s home, where she remains until she comes of 
age. The husband of Santi returned after many years. 
The girl had merely vague memories about the marriage 
and could not recognise her husband. He wanted to 
put her character to a test and, disguising himself as a 
stranger, tempted her during each of the twelve months 
of the year in various ways. She was modest and courte¬ 
ous, but strongly rejected his overtures. She did not 
strut and fret at the insult of this offer of love, as a loyal 
woman of a more violent temper would do. But her 
replies, couched. Jn clever words, oftentimes bordering 
on pleasant humour, showed the unrelenting strength 
of her character that raised her far above the level of 
ordinary women. Though outwardly she showed a bit 
of coquettishness, it only served to show the lovely spirit 
in her of being able to enjoy pleasantries, without affec¬ 
ting the dignity of her character in the least, 
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Then after the long and protracted trial of twelve 
months comes the stranger’s profession that he is no 
other than her husband. She is staggered at the report 
suspecting foul play again. She hangs down her head, 
not fully knowing what she should do. She puts to him 
question after question as she has no distinct memoiy 
about her husband and his parentage. But when, on a 
reference to her own parents she is fully satisfied, then 
does the glow return to her cheek, and she sits with her 
toilet-box, robing herself in the best of her bridal attire to 
receive her husband. 

We have had many occasions to remark that each of 
the twelve months of Bengal has some distinctive feature, 
peculiar to its own. Some particular flower that blooms, 
some gay bird that sends its high notes to the skies, not 
to speak of the festivities bearing pleasant associations, 
mark out the passing away of a particular month and the 
advent of the next. These Baramasi songs are peculiarly 
Bengali, as the clearly defined climatic features of a 
particular season and its parts are scarcely found so 
distinctly anywhere in India outside Bengal. They lift up 
the veil from the face of Nature, showing her sometimes 
as smiling with sunshine or blooming flowers, and at 
others, casting her angry looks through her lightnings and 
clouds. The joyous flood, the shali rice, the boat-race, the 
bloom of Mallika and Keoa flowers, the Durga Puja, 
the Manasa Puja and other festivities, the gay note of the 
cuckoo and the shrill song of the Papia , the mists that 
shroud the early mornings or the genial sun-light that 
brightens them, are associated with particular months, 
and the j B&ramashis have an exclusive Bengali charm, 
which the country-poets are never weary of describing. 
This ballad will recall some of the passages of Shakes¬ 
peare’s Venus and Adonis. It may be held in contrast 
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with the famous Spanish ballad, “ The ill-married Lady,” 
which gives the tempter a nobler character than the 
husband. The sacredness of conjugal love carries a great 
weight with the rural-poets of Bengal and it would be 
inconceivable to them how adultery and libertinism could 
be elevated to an aesthetic plane in the name of art, as we 
find it to be the case in the Spanish ballad. The art 
that makes attempts at brushing aside the claims of the 
husband, elected by the woman herself, and sketching on 
the canvas a second figure, her next choice, cannot carry 
a high value, sesthetic or artistic, in the soil of India, 
where true love is another name of life-long devotion. 
“La bella mal maridada,” the favourite Spanish ballad 
in Sepulveda’s collection, will appear shocking to Bengal 
peasantry, inspite of the appeal it bears in its concluding 
lines. Yet this Bengali ballad is as fresh as a flower just 
blown, without any conventional element in it. The date 
of the ballad is unknown ; but it carries the stamp of 
the age when the school of free love flourished in 
Bengal—when the spirit of Sahajiya had a strong hold on 
Bengali youths—before the austere Brahminic renaissance 
doomed our womankind to stern ordinances, declaring that 
a young woman’s path was not one of rosy dalliance 
but the secluded domestic chamber, where music was 
forbidden and where she was not even privileged to listen 
to a song of the cuckoo, lest it gave rise to some unholy 
thought. Another version of this ballad is published in 
Part II in which the heroine is named Lila. It bears in 
the colophon tKe~flame of Jaidhar Baniya as its author. 
I have got from Sylhet a quite different version pub* 
lished by one Md. Ashraf Hossain who calls Jaidbar a 
native of Sylhet. Jaidbar Baniya does not seem to be the 
original poet; he may be a mere recensionist. 
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“ False ! It is the virtuous King who lias dug the tank 
and made its landing ghat for public use.” P. 12B. 













Santi 


( 1 ) 

“ Sweet October has come, sweet is the milk in unripe 
aman rice. My mind is restless, O Santi, as I behold v 
thy youthful charms.” 

“Calm thy restless heart and quiet thy soul, O lad, 
to-morrow at dawn shall I go to yonder landing-ghat 
all alone and meet you there.” 

“ Neither am I a physician, lad, nor versed in the 
sacred lore ; a simple village-girl, daughter of Guno of the 
Baniya-caste am I. If indeed you suffer from a malady, 
how can I cure it ? ” 

( 2 ) 

“ You are filling your pitcher, girl, go on doing so. But 
know that I am in charge of the tank and guard it here.” 

“ False I It is the virtuous king who has dug the tank 
and made its landing-ghat of stone for public use. I, 
the girl Santi, am filling my pitcher from the tank. I do 
not believe thee and care not for any guard.” 

“ You fi ave deceived me, 0 Santi, all these days of 
November by your glib tongue. My hopes have ever¬ 
more remained unfulfilled. Behold with new charms on 
the landscape, November has made its appearance.” 

( 3 ) 

“ In this sweet November thou lookest like a silvery 
streak of moon-beams ; O, do not vanish away, but allow 
me, a stranger, to be revived by a sight of thee.” 

“ Night is coming. I must take care that my mother- 
in-law may sleep in comfort. Know me, O youth, to 
be the darling of my husband. I hold a stranger like 
you in the light of a father or brother.” 
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u This month, too, thou hast deceived me by your 
glib tongue. Behold the change on the fair face of 
Nature, announcing the advent of December.” 

(4) 

“ It is December now and hear my vow. I will enter 
your sleeping room at the end of the night and get by 

stealth what I cannot get as a gift.” 

“ A hundred candles will I keep burning in my room 
to-night, and at the gate our elephant, Gajamati, will 

keep watch.” 

«I will blow out all your hundred candles, and the 
elephant Gajamati will I kill at your gate by the force 

of my arms.” n 

“ I will cover my bracelets with the edge of my sadt 

lest they jingle, and, sword in hand, shall I keep 
watch all night. If, at the end of night, the thief is 
caught, this is my vow that I shall sacrifice him at the 

altar of the goddess Chandi. 

“ This month too, Santi, you have deceived me with 
your glib tongue. With a change in the landscape has 
January made its appearance.” 

(5) 

“ It is January. Look, dear one, the sadi you wear 
is too short. Spread its flowing end as far as you can 
and receive the humble present of sweet betels and nuts 

that I have brought for you.” 

“ Take away these presents, I do not want them, lad. 
You have an elder sister at your house, present these to 

her, if you like.’ > 

“Cruel words hast thou spoken, 0 Santi. The 

presents I mean for you, and you wish them to be given 
to my sister! You cause pain to my heart by saying so. 
Now for all these days of January you have played 
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cunningly with me, deferring my hopes from day to day. 
Behold February shows itself with all its new and beau¬ 
teous colours in Nature.” 

( 6 ) 

“ It is February. The nights are long. If on such a 
night a guest comes to your door, what will you do to 
receive him ? ” 

“ A couch and sofa will be spread for him in the outer 
room ; soft pillows will be given to make his sleep easy 
and sound. He will have fine rice and pulses for his 
meals and a blanket will be given him to make the 
wintry night warm.” 

“ You have beguiled me, dear girl, with your glib 
tongue this month also. My hopes remain unfulfilled 
evermore. Behold the approach of March, bringing an 
array of fresh charms to the landscapes around.” 

( 7 ) 

“ It is March. The heat is scorching. Thy 
beauteous and youthful figure, O Santi, burns my heart 
with a desire, which I know not how to allay.” 

“ A bad mother gave birth to you, wicked youth, and 
your father was a wretched eunuch. If there is heat in 
your body, why not jump down into yonder river and 
cool your body’s heat therein.” 

“ This month is also gone, O Santi. You have 
deceived me by your glib tongue and withheld the 
fulfilment of my hopes. On the fair face of Nature have 
bloomed forth new beauties announcing April.” 

(B) 


“ It is April now. Like the sweet layer of cream 
over milk is your lovely youth, 0 Santi! but what 
purpose does it serve, if like a miser, you guard your 
treasure from others.” 
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“ My youth is not a water-melon to he cut to pieces 
for distribution at dinner. Nor is it the milk of a 
woman’s breast for feeding her babe.” 

“ 0 cunning one, this month is also gone and you 
have beguiled me by your glib tongue. I pine with 
unfulfilled hopes. Behold the new charms of the 
landscape, indicating the approach of May.” 

( 9 ) 

“ It is May. The mangoes are ripe in yonder 
grove; plenty of these fruits, besides jacks and black¬ 
berries, have I brought as my humble present for you.” 

“ Keep these aside, lad, I do not want them. Go 
home and present them to your sister.” 

“ Cruel are your words, O Santi, these presents are 
made to you and you cause pain to my heart by your 
refusal. This month has also gone and my hopes are ever¬ 
more deferred. Look at the change of landscape, 
announcing June.” 

( 10 ) 

“It is June, O Santi, behold the flood in rivers. 
Near Kancbanpur in the swelling stream has your 
husband been drowned on his way home.” 

“ False! Had my husband died in the swelling 
stream near Kanchanpur, the chignon on my head would 
have been unloose of itself. The pearl-necklace on my 
breast would have been unstrung, the shell-bracelets in 
my hands, known by their pet names, Bam and LaTcsh- 
man would have heenjbroken and the brightness of the 
red sign of luck on my forehead would have slowly faded 
away. I believe in these signs and not in your reports,- 
O false lad.” 

“ This month, also, hast thou beguiled me by thy 
glib tongue. My hopes are unfulfilled and I am joyless. 
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Beheld, on all sides, July’s advent is proclaimed by a 
change in the landscape.” 

( 11 ) 

“It is July. The muddy knee-deep water is seen 
everywhere. When passing from one house to another 
through this watery path, you will be served with some 
gentle strokes from my stick of twigs as punishment.” 

“Beat me as hard as you can with your stick, 0 lad. 
Kill me and float my body in the river. But know, still 
I will not go to a stranger’s house.” 

“ "-This month, also, hast thou beguiled me by your 
glib tongue, and my hopes remain unrealised. Behold 
Nature Wears a new apparel at the advent of August. 

( 12 ) 

“ It is August. The rivers are full. I will give you 
a boat, rowed by sixteen men for playing race in this 
pleasing season.” 

“ Give your boat to your sister or to your mother, or to 
those who care for your presents. I do not value them.” 

“This month, too, you have beguiled me by your 
cunning words. Nature now has changed her scenes 
and announces September.” 

(13) 

It is September. In every house the divine mother 
Durga is worshipped. 

“Look at me closely, O Santi, I am here, thy own 
dear husband, returned home after long days. Don’t 
you know me, dear ? ” 

Santi bowed her head down at these words. “ Swear 
by God,” she said, “ and speak the truth.” 

“ Which is your native city ? What is your name, 
O youth ? And who are your parents ?” 

“lama native of Bahatid. There I own a house of 
my own. My father is a Kalpataru and my mother’s 
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name is Ganeswari. I married you, O Santi, years ago, 
on the fifteenth of an October. The pet name, by which 
I am called, is Killan Sadagar.” 

“ If really art thou the dear one of my heart, be 
pleased to stay here a while. I will return instantly 
after enquiring of my parents if your account is true.” 

(14) 

“ 0, my old father and O, my dear mother, what are you 
, busy with, at this moment ? "Will you tell me to whom you 
gave me, your daughter, taking the due sum of money ?” 

“ You have passed your twelfth year, and now stand on 
the threshhold of youth. Is it the inclination, natural to 
your age, that makes you discover a husband at the gate ? ” 

With a lamp in hand and a toka on his head, the old 
man walks in slow pace to see if really the son-in-law 
has come. 

“ It is he, 0 Santi, no doubt, it is he. Go, receive him. 
He, the jewel of your heart, has been found at last. Now 
open the chest, containing your dresses and ornaments. 
Find out your hair-comb of mica and articles of toilet.” 

Santi divided her hair into two lovely rows and made 
a chignon, over which she spread garlands of champa 
and parul flowers. She put a tiara on her head and wore 
the chandrahar and a waist-belt of the moon-pattern. 

, From her neck hung a lovely necklace. She wore 
armlets on her arms and bracelets on her wrist. Anklets 
jingled on her feet and a string of the largest pearls she 
wore on her breast. Her eyes she beautified with the 
black kajjal- dye, and to finish all, she put, on her fore¬ 
head, the red mark of luck. 

See how bright and lovely she looks to-night, as 
she softly treads the ground to go to the nuptial room 
to receive the husband of her heart. 




muskets. 'Reinforcements were brought up, and several pieces of siege 
* ' ; artillery, but, even when the house had been breached and knooked to 
pieces, the rebels continued to resist in the passages 'and vaults. And' 
after they had slain and wounded many of their deadly foemen, they alf 
perished. It* was th‘e last of a series of combats, which terminated the 
siege of Jhansi, so boldly undertaken and so desperately finished. 

'I he capture of Jhansi must rank with the great actions recorded in 
British annals* A force consisting of an incomplete division had laid 
siege to a strong fortress and a walled city, defended by a garrison more 
than double their number, of desperate and disciplined men, supplied with 
all the munitions of war. It was the hottest season of the year, afid 
from sunrise to sunset the infantry, artillery, and engineers had to conduct 
their* operations without a morsel of shade to protect them, and amidst 
boulders which radiated all day an unbearable glare, and blasts of 
scorching heat. Many perished from the sun and the long unbroken 
toil. For seventeen days and nights the men of Scudamore's .cavalry 
brigade never took off their clothes, nor let their horses stand unbridled. 
The Bombay sepoy and the Madras sapper vied with the British soldier 
in patience, endurai ce of privation, and fatigue. Then, in light of day 
this handful of men stormed the lofty walls, and, after four days' strenu¬ 
ous fighting, the city was captured. The loss of the victors amounted 
to 807 killed and wounded,, of whom thirty-six were officers ; that of tlie 
enemy was about 5,000. The British soldier fought to avenge the foul 
murder of the women and children, the rebels for existence. But though 
the British soldier is ready ever to strike an enemy and to take a stern 
revenge for innQcent blood shed, there is in his conduct and character 
a great deal of gentleness and gallantry. When Jhansi was captured 
and the actual fight was oyer, a large number of the inhabitants were 
found to be in a complete state of destitution. “ Both those reputed 
wealthy," to quote one among a number of witnesses, “and the very poor 
were all suffering alike, and it was strange to see our men serving out 
food for mothers and their children by the light of their blazing houses, 
and frequently beside the bodies of their slaughtered husbands or parents. 
Yet such assuredly was the case." 

On the evening of the 15th of April, after the struggle was over and 
the battle fought and won, the British soldiers were assembled outside 
the city wall near the garden where the men, women, and children had 
been slaughtered. Sir Hugh Rose and bis staff and the two chaplains 
who through* all the storm, heedless of bullets, did their Master's work, 
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ministering to the wounded and consoling the dying, stood ever the pit 
where their bodies were buried. And there arose, as if from the slam that 
lay in the grave, the words, “ Man that is born of a woman hath but a 
short time to live, and is full of misery." And then there came the 

closing note of victory—“ I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead which die iu the Lord : Even 

so saith the Spirit; for they rest from their labours."* 

Jhansi, the great stronghold of the mutineers in Central India, hat 
been taken, but Calpee, their well-fortified arsenal, full of warlike stores 
an d ammunition on the right bank of the Jumna, remained to be cap¬ 
tured. It was a place of great strategic importance, and, so long as Calpee 
remained in the hands of the rebels, the troops engaged in operations 
against the insurgents in the Doab, the line of the Ganges, Oudh and 
Rohilcund were exposed to attack from the line of the Jumna. ‘ So long 
as Calpee was rebel, so long the enemy bad it in their power to say that 
the East and West of India might be British but that the pivot of the 
centre was theirs." (1) To capture the pivot as soon as possible was of 
vital importance. But Sir Hugh Rose- was checked in his advance by 
lack of food, transport and ammunition. For pearly three weeks he re¬ 
mained at Jhansi collecting these. He also could not move until he had 
secured Jhansi from attack by rebels from Kotah, a small Rajput princi¬ 
pality of that name in Bundelcund. On hearing that Brigadier Smith's 
brigade was approaching from Rajputana and that Jhansi was secured 
from this danger, he sent, about midnight on the 22nd of April, Major Gall, 
14th Light Dragoons, with a flying column along the road from Jhansi to 
Calpee to watch the enemy and obtain information of their movements. 
Leaving for a garrison at Jhansi part of the 2nd Brigade, Sir Hugh Rose 
with the 1st Brigade set forth for Calpee on the 25th of April, It was 
the hottest time of the year. “ The country through which we passed 
was one continuous flat, the wells were almost dry and the water filthy. 
The heat became more and more oppressive, and the cattle began to emaciate 

and die." ___ 

* “As in the case of the massacre at Cawnpove, .the darkest tints predominate, hut the 
picture was not so black as it was painted." Captain Pinkney, Superintendent of the 
Jhansi district, in his official report writes, “ The females were not taken bofore the 
lianee, Dor were their faces blackened, nor were they dishonoured as it has been 
erroneously reported.’’ 

(1) From Major-General Sir Hugh Bose, K.C.B., Commanding F. D. A. and Field Forces, 
to Major-General Sir Win. M. Mansfiold, K.C.B., Chief of the Staff of the Army in India, 
dated Gwalior, 22nd June 18§8, 










On the 1st of May Sir Hugh Rose found Major Gall's force atPoonth, 
sixteen miles from Koonch, a large intervening town about forty miles 
from Calpee. He ndw learnt that theKgarrisoa of Calpee, commanded by 
the Rao Sahib, a nephew by adoption of the Nana, (1) had been reinforced 
by five hundred Velaites under the Ranee of Jhansi, guns and troops from 
disaffected Rajahs, cavalry from the Kotah contingent and mutineers of 
Bengal cavalry. Leaving but a few troops in Calpee, Tantia Topee had 
marched with the remainder to Koonch, an open town but easy to defend 
because it was surrounded by woods, gardens and temples with high Avails 
around them, every one of wbich was a defence. Tantia had also thrown 
up entrenchments which he had armed to defend the road’ to the town 
from Jhansi. Through secret reports from spies he was tolerably avcII 
informed of the small number of the British force and that .the blaze of 
an Indian sun at its maximum heat was daily diminishing it? He de¬ 
termined to delay its advance by perpetual harassment during the day. 
Sir Hugh Rose felt that, in order to preserve the lives of his men, he must 
not undertake a long operation against Koonch, much less a siege, but by 
a bold and rapid stroke win a victory. 

On the evening of the 5th of May, the 2nd Brigade, with the addition 
of four hundred men of the 71st, joined the camp. Orders were immedi¬ 
ately issued for the 1st Brigade ( accompanied by the division head-quar¬ 
ters) to march for the village of Lahorree, the road to which strikes off 
to the left and at nearly right angles with the Calpee road. (2) The 2nd 
Brigade was to march on the direct road to Koonch, and instructions were 
sent to Major Orr, who was already on the right flank, to close in towards 
the left and come in touch with the right of the 2nd Brigade “ which he 
should find resting on the village of Oomree/^S) On the morning of 
the 6th the 1st Brigade reached Lahorree and halted there to rest during 
the heat of the day. The General, hearing that a body of Velaites held 
a strong fort of the same name six or seven miles on his left flank, sent 
Major Gall with a wing of the 3rd Europeans, some artillery and dragoons 
to attack and take it. But the fort was too strong to batter with field 
artillery, and the 3rd Europeans prepared to storm while the dragoons form¬ 
ed a ring around it to prevent the escape of the garrison. " The Ma jor 
wished to lead the men into the fort, but was pulled back by some of the 


(1) He was the adopted son of the jBecond adopted son of the last Peshwa Bajeo Rao, 

(2) Letter from an officer in the 1st Brigade, dated Koonch, May 7th. 

(3) From Major W. A. Orr, Commanding Field I orce, Hyderabad Contingent, serving in 
Central India, to Colonel Wethernll, C. Chief of the Staff, 0. I. F. F., p. 74» 
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3rd regiment, having first received some ngly blows on the head with 
stones. Upon entering, every male was put to death, one follow who 
attempted to effect an escape with his wife, finding it impossible to do so, 
severed the woman’s head at a blow and then cut bis own throat. This 
is desperate work and something more than fighting. In the des¬ 
perate work two officers and several men were killed. A soldier named 
Whirlpool (1) received no less than nineteen wounds. " Take care lads,” 
he said as they put him into the dhooly, “ and don’t shake my head, or 
else it will come off.” 

In the evening orders were issued to march on Koonch, about nine 
miles. “ The men were worn out by the heat of the day and many fell 
out and had to be carried in the dhoolies. An occasional joke passes off 
among th^older campaigners, and the hopes of meeting the foe keep up 
their flagging spirits.” At dawn they arrived at a tope near the village 
of Nagoopura situated about a mile and a half from Koonch, where they 
halted and had grog and biscuits and some welcome rest. “ The country 
about was beautiful ; a dead level, and every yard turned up for cultiva¬ 
tion. The town of Koonch stretching for about a mile, and nearly hid¬ 
den by trees lay on our right, and from the centre rise the ruins of a fort 
with a flag flying from a height.” Sir Hugh Rose’s flank movement 
had been carried out with success. This was his posture on the morning 
of the 7th. His left, the 1st Brigade, resting its left flank on the village 
of Nagoopura., was on the North-west side in rear of the fort and town ; 
his centre, the 2nd Brigade under Major Stewart, was in the village of 
Ghomair masking the fortified front on the Jhansi road ; his right, Major 
Orr’s force, was in front of the village of Oomree. Sir Hugh Rose, 
having, as usual, first looked after the comfort of his men, rode 
across the wide plain to give Stewart and On- his instructions and to view 
the ground. On his return he found the enemy had showed in force be¬ 
hind a low wall to our front and in the wood to the left of it. He sent 
the half troop of Artillery to shell them on the left. The enemy in return 


(1) “ He had beon mentioned in despatches for saving the lives of two comrades who had 
fallen wounded from the broken ladders at the siege of Jhansi. Ho himself lived to receive 
the Victoria Cross and sixpence a day beyond his usual pension. Sir Hugh Hose always 
thought that the name Whirlpool was assumed, and aftei wards learnt that the man was a 6on 
of Major Conker, the Postmaster of Dundalk. When the General was in command in Ireland 
the parents came to thank him for his kindness to their son who was then in New South 
Wales.” Clyde and Strathnairn by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Bnrne, K. C. S. I., 

p. 138. 
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shelled the half troop and siege guns from a battery to our right. u Two 
of the guns were turned to the battery and soon silenced it,”(l) At this 
moment the gallant Gall galloped into the wood and swiftly took a survey 
of the position. He reported that the infantry to the loft had retreated 
further into the wood, having in their rear a large body of Cavalry, that the 
siege guns had driven the enemy from the cover of the wall, but that some 
way in rear of it was posted a large body of Infantry. Sir Hugh, accord¬ 
ing to his habits, instantly determined to drive the mutineers out of the 
wood, gardens and temples and storm the town. He threw the left wing 
of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, under Major Stewart and the whole of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, 
into skirmishing order, the 86th on the left, the 25th on the right, their 
flanks supported by the half-troop Horse Artillery and a troop of Her 
Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons with Captain Ommaney’s battery 
and Troops of Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons. The remainder of 
his force he drew up in a second line in reserve. Scarce was 
the order to advance given, when the 25th Skirmishers dashed 
into the woods, and, heedless of the fire of musketry and artillery, 
attacked and cleared the temples and walled gardens. The guns 
of the Royal Artillery oj>ened fire on the houses of the town in 
their front and they were soon captured. (2) At the same time 
the 86th, covered by the three Horse Artillery guns and the 
Troops of the 14th Light Dragoons, making a circuit to their left, 
took all obstacles to their front ce and then bringing their left 
shoulders« forward advanced despite of artillery and musk try fire 
through the whole north part of the town and took the fort.” (3) 
The enemy, finding their line of defence cut in two and their 


(1) From Major-General Sir Hugh Hose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, 
to .Major-General Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., Chief of the Staff, dated Camp Go'owlee, 
24th May 1868, p. 67. 

(2) *’* I expressed to Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson and the 25th on the ground may 
approbation of the gallantry with which they had gained their position.” From Major- 
General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., Commanding.Central India Field Force, to Major-General 
Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., Chief of the Staff, dated Camp Golowlee, 24th May 1858, 
p. 67. 

(3) <f The manner in which the 86th, ably led by Major Stuart, performed this move¬ 
ment which completed the cutting of the enemy’s Hue in two, adds another claim to the 
obligation I owe this regiment for their very distinguished conduct on all occasions in the 
field.” From Major-General Sir Hugh Bose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, 
to Major-General Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., Chief of the Staff, dated Camp Golowlee, 
24th May 1858, p. 68. 
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right completely turned, retired in masses from Koonch to the .ex¬ 
tensive plains intersected by heavy ploughed land stretching 
towards Calpee. 'When the 1st Brigade, on making their way 
through the narrow and winding streets, emerged from the town, 
they found a Field Battery with Captain Thompson's and Gordon's 
Troops, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons and a Troop of the 
3rd Regiment Hyderabad Cavalry hotly engaged in attempting to 
dislodge a larger number of Rebel Infantry from a strong position 
in cultivated ground. On seeing the approach of some of the 
Infantry of the 1st Brigade from another direction, the enemy 
retreated. The Cavalry led by Gordon went at full speed at them 
and broke the mass. (1) 

When the 1st Brigade came out of the town, the infantry for 
a short time searched the plains in pursuit of the enemy, but Sir 
Hugh Rose felt that it would be a “heartless and imprudent 
sacrifice" of men to continue the pursuit with that arm. The 
heat was intense and twelve men of the weak wing of Her Majesty’s 
71st had died fromfsunstroke. He therefore halted the infantry of the 
1st and 2nd Brigade and Major Orr’s force, which had advanced through 
the wood round the town to the plains, and sent the Cavalry of both 
Brigades and of iVIaj or Orr s rear force and the Hoise Aitillery and 
Field Guns in pursuit. (2) Slowly the enemy began their retreat across 
the plain in an irregular long line, five or six deep in some places. 
The line was “ covored by skirmishers at close distances, who at 
intervals were in groups of small masses a mode of skirmishing 
peculiar to Indians ; these groups act as a kind of bastion to the line 
of skirmishers.” At every moment the skirmishers halted to rectify 
their line, two miles long, and to arrest in some degree the pursuit of 
the cavalry by a well-directed fire. “ They fired and retired in perfect 
order,” says an eyewitness, and, at the first charge of the 14th, coolly 
knelt down and delivered their fire at two yards. Of course the whole 
of that line was cutup,” But a fresh line took their place. They 

(TfFrom Major-General Sit Hugli Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field 
Force, to Major-General Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., Chief of the Staff, dated Camp 
Golowlee, 24th May 1858. 

(2) “ The Cavalry of both Brigades, and of Major Orr’s Force (except a party which 
I Bad left to watch the Jaloun road, and my rear) one troop of Horse Artillery, Captain 
Field's guns and the four guns of the 18th Light Field Battery went in pursuit” From 
Major-General 8ir Hugh hose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, to Major- 
General Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B,, Chief of tbo Staff, dated Camp Golowlee, 24th 
May. 









threw back the extreme right of their skirmishers so as to enfilade our 
line of pursuit. Sir Hugh Rose directed Captain Prettyjehn to charge 
with his squadron of 14th Light Dragoons and cut off the 
enfilading skirmishers, and they were completely 4 shattered and separated. 
In the centre, the Artillery continued to advance, notwithstanding the 
heavy plough, and poured shrapnel upon the retreating line, and Blyth’s 
troops and McMahon's squadron charged and charged its left and right. 
Blyth, through a heavy fire, fell upon a gun and captured it from the re* 
treating foe. And Abbott, commanding the 3rd Regiment Hyderabad 
Cavalry, did the same. A heavy plough checked the pace of McMahon's 
squadron. “ But % the heavy ground was not broad, the squadron got 
through it, Captain McMahon leading tfie way, &nd cut to pieces the 
enemy who fougjit fiercely to the last. Captain McMahon received 
three sabre wounds but he continued the. pursuit to the last.” 

For eight miles the skirmishers fought their .pursuers. Then, the 
majority of them being killed, the remainder driven in, and their artillery 
captured, the main body got into confusion, lost their’nerve and crowded 
into the road to Calpee, a long and helpless column of runaway^. The 
scorching rays of the sun told even on them, “ several fell dead on the 
road, struck by apoplexy, many exhausted threw away their arms, whilst 
others to quench their thirst rushed to the wells regardless if our . Cavalry 
were upon them." But sun, fatigue and scarcity of ’ water told still 
more on their pursuers. “ The Horse Artillery and Cavalry were now so 
beat by sun and fatigue that they were reduced th,a walk ; the guns 
were only able to rake the column in its depth with round shot and shell, 
but could not approach sufficiently close to give it' grape." On arriving 
at the village where the enemy had broken into scattered flight across the 
country, the commanding officers informed the General that they were no • 
longer able to pursue. He halted, and having watered the horses as well 
as he could, marched them back at sunset to Koonch. They had been in 
the saddle sixteen hours. The sun had made the greatest havoc amongst 
them that day. While the action' was going on dhooly after dhooly 
was brought into the field hospital with officers and men suffering from 
sunstroke, some dead, others prostrated, laughing and sobbing'in weak 
• delirium." Three days after the action Sir Hugh Rose wrote, “ We 
should have destroyed the enemy, had not the' dreadful heat paralysed the 
t men. Eleven poor fellows were killed outright by the sun and many 
• more were struck down. I was obliged four times to get off my horse 
from excessive debility. The doctor poured cold water over me and gave 
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me restoratives which enabled me to go on again. I do not think I shall 
stay in India to pass such another torment as 110° in the shade. . I have 
succeeded militarily better than I could have expected and that is all I 
wanted.” 

Immediately after his successful action Sir Hugh Rose marched 
from Koonch with the 1st Brigade. On account of the scarcity of 
water and forage on the line of march he had to leave behind the 
second Brigad e, directing them to follow atone day’s interval. 
But a storm of rain having rendered the tents too heavy for 
transport, the Brigade was delayed three days at Koonch. Delay 
was however fatal to Sir Hugh Rose’s tactical plans. His attention 
was fixed on Calpee, but before Calpee could be attacked he had 
to effect a communication with Lieute nant-Colon el Maxwell who 
had been detached with the 88th Foot (1), some Sikhs and the 
Camel corps to co-operate with him against Calpee from the loft 
bank of the Jumna. From Maxwell he was to receive a supply of 
ammunition to make good the large amount which his force had ex¬ 
pended in tbe sieges of Cluirkcre and Jhansi. He wrote to Colonel 
Maxwell that he would be on the Jumna a few miles below Calpee 
on the 14th of May. Having heard that the enemy had construc¬ 
ted elaborate lines of defence for the protection of Calpee, on the 
main road from Koonch to that fortress, he determined to turn 
them by breaking ofE to the right from the high road and to 
march to the village of Golowlee on the Jumna about 6 miles 
below Calpee. To mislead the enemy and mask this movement, 
he directed the 2nd Brigade to close up to the town of Oraye from 
Koonch, and, following the high road to Calpee, take up a position at 
the village of Banda. "This plan was foiled by the Brigade losing its 
way and, instead of going to Banda, making a double march, and follow¬ 
ing me to Sucalee.” During this protracted march of twenty miles 
man after man went down smitten by the hot winds which blew across 
the dazzling whit e, pl ains hard as flint. "We went on, a fearful hot 
wind blowing behind us all the time,” says one who was present, 
" without being able to procure a drop of water, until the men began to 
cry out and our dogs to drop down dead. As we passed along we saw 
several camels, bullocks and tattooes (2) which had fallen dead from the 
heat but there was no decomposition going on.. The y seemed to be drying 

(1) 2nd Counaught Bangui’s. 

(2) Tattoo—a pony. 







up like mummies in this intensely powerful sun! It was almost too 
much to endure ; and as we marched on one felt obliged to gallop from 
bush to bush to gain a moment's shade, for one’s mouth was parched; 
and one's head began to feel like a ball of fire, while rings of light danced 
before one's eyes.” It was near two o'clock before the wretched march 
came to an end and a crowd of invalids reached bucalee*. Brigadier 
Stewart and the whole of his staff formed part of the sick list. 

Above all things it was necessary that Sir Hugh Bose should reach 
the Jumna on the 14-th as he had told Maxwell he would do. But the 
powers of movement of the 2-nd Brigade were reduced to the lowest 
point. He could not push forward with vigour and leave it any distance 
behind; for it was weak; and the enemy had concentrated all their Cavalry, 
with Infantry and guns from their bivouacs, in the villages around Calpee 
for the purpose of unceasingly harassing his force. They knew full well 
how the sun and scarcity of water had told upon the Europeans, and it 
was part of their tactics to force them to be exposed at the hottest time of 
the day. A general order, issued by the rebel commander, stated that f ‘ as 
the European infidels either died or had to go into hospital from fighting 
in the sun, they were never to be attacked before ten o'clock in the day 
in order that they might feel its force/’ But these were not the only 
sources of trouble to the General. He now learnt that the Nawab of 
Banda had joined the rebels at Calpee, after being defeated by 'Whitlock, 
with an efficient body of Cavalry—the remnants of our mutinous regi¬ 
ments and some infantry and artillery also well trained. 

On the 15th of March, General Whitlock was informed by the 
Military Secretary to the Government of India that it is of urgent 
importance that support should be given to the loyal chiefs of Bundel- 
cund as soon as possible. But Whitlock was a man of extreme caution 
and his movements were slow. Setting out on the 22nd of March, he did 
not arrive befoi’e the town of Banda till the 19th of the following 
month. The Nawab had selected a spot in every respect well adopted to 
defend his capital. “ His artillery commanded the main road on which 
my force was moving, enabling him to withdraw his guns if hard press¬ 
ed. Broken ground with numerous ravines and nullahs covered his 
whole front, affording excellent cover tg a swarm of skirmishers, who 
not only knew their value, but most skilfully availed themselves of them 
while every desired movement on my part on the enemy’s flanks was 
impeded by ground most difficult for the combined operation of artillery 
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and cavalry/ * 1 The British force amounted to about nineteen hundred. 

(1) The enemy, commanded by the Nawab in person, were nine thousand 
in number, principally composed of mutineers of the three arms. On 
approaching within six hundred yards of the enemy’s position, Colonel 
Apthorp, who commanded the advance guard consisting of three companies 
3rd Madras European Regiment, two guns of Major Mein’s European 
Troop of Horse Artillery, 1 Squadron of Hyderabad Cavalry under Captain „ 
Macintire, a few of the 12th Lancers and a detachment 1st Madras Native 
Infantry, formed up his troops into line. Macin tire’s Squadron was 
placed on the right. After the skirmishers had gone forward a short 
distance, Apthorp discovered that one or two of the enemy’s guns were 
posted so as to enfilade the Infantry as they advanced. He therefore 
ordered Macintire to charge the guns, <f and no men ever charged more 
nobly than the squadron of the 2nd Hyderabad Contingent Cavalry 
under their gallant leader Captain Macintire ; one gun was captured, 
the other in the m61ee escaped for a time but the object was effected. 
The infantry advanced with comparatively small loss, but every nullah 
was filled with the enemy’s infantry who made stiff dispute and there 
was many a hand-to-hand conflict in the ravines/* where tlie bayonet 
did great execution. The advanced guard was hardly pressed when 
the main body came up, and by a flanking fire from the left, soon re¬ 
lieved them. The enemy slowly fell back, “ occupying every available 
ground for opposition and our guns were in constant employment to dis¬ 
lodge them/’ Four hours passed before the Nawab fled, leaving on the 
field eight thousand of his men, and the firing ceased. The victors took 
possession of the Town and Palace and thirteen large guns, besides 
several of small calibre. A large quantity of ammunition and much valu¬ 
able property belonging to the Nawab fell into their hands. General 
Whitlock took up his quarters at Banda, intending to wait there until 

(1) A Troop Horse Artillery European 
E ♦, „ Native 

Her Majesty's 12th Lancers . 

1 Squadron Hy<leftt!md’€%valry 
Detachment Royal Artillery . 

Detachment Madras Foot Artillery 
No. 1 Horse Battery 
Detachment Sappers and Miners 
3rd Madras European Regiment 
1st Kogiment Native Infantry 
Detachment 60th Native Infantry 

Total pf all arms 1,8U9 


116 
22 1 
136 
111 
76 
84 
101 
518 
256 
166 











the arrival of reinforcements should enable him to march towards Cal pete 
to co-operate, with Sir Hugh Rose* But the reinforcements did not 
arrive unfcil the 27th May and by that time Calpee had been captured* 

In order to give rest to the 2nd Brigade at Sucalee, Sir Hugh Rose 
delayed one day at the village of Etowa, a march in advance. He sent 
his own carriage to the sick for their assistance and called off the atten¬ 
tion of the enemy from them by a diversion in an opposite direction. 
On the night of the 14th, the 2nd Brigade, under the command of Lieu- 
ten ant-Colonel Campbell, 71st Highlanders, who had succeeded Brigadier 
Stewart, joined the 1st without molestation. A few hours afterwards 
Sir Hugh Rose marched with the 1st Brigade and Major Orris force for 
Golowlee. “ After our arrival in camp the cavalry of the enemy came 
down in force upon the baggage and rear guard. Several men of the 25th 
Native Infantry were killed and others wounded, and the enemy were 
driven off with loss. In the onslaught they were heard to say, “ You 
have looted Jhansi, and now you are come to loot Calpee are you.” On 
reaching Golowlee, Sir Hugh Rose sent two of the Hyderabad Cavalry 
across the Jumna to Maxwell who was about thirty miles off on the other 
side of it, requesting him to move up to the river without delay. Two 
Pontoon rafts, brought with great difficulty from Poona some eighteen 
hundred miles away, were floated by sunset on the Jumna and the junction 
with the Bengal army effected. " One of the most important of my 
instructions was now carried out. My force had marched from Bombay to 
the Jumna and had effected an union with the Bengal army, the immediate 
result of which was a combined operation of. Bengal and Bombay troops 
against Calpee/* 

But it was no ordinary operation. Calpee stands on a high bald rock 
rising from the Jumna, and is a natural fortress. The only avenue by 
which the British could approach it from their camp on the Juinna was 
barred by a labyrinth of deep rocky ravines, every yard of them affording 
a dangerous obstacle or an ambush. To the south its front was covered 
by huge tomb 3 , built as well as the walls round them of solid masonry, 
and capable of affording shelter to large masses of troops. There was 
no cover by whicli they could be approached. Save a few tamarind 
trees and bushes the country around was a sterile desert blighted by the 
fierce sun. At the foot of the fort was the town, also forming a formid¬ 
able line of defence. The garrison consisted of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent, the best drilled and the best organised Native troops of all arms 
in India, mutinous Bengal regiments also well drilled, Rebel Cavalry 
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•from Kotah, a chosen band of fanatical Afghans, and the force of all 
arms of the Nawab of Banda. To take Calpee by a protracted opera¬ 
tion was out of tbe question. “ The prostration of tbe whole force bad 
become a matter of arithmetical calculation. So many hours’ sun laid 
low so many men.” Sir Hugh Rose cletermiued to- beat the Rebel 
Army in one decisive action. “ When I came near Calpee, he wiote, 
it i found that it was surrounded by a belt of ravines about two miles in 
breadth as difficult ground as could be seen, and that to attack the 
fort I must force the ravines, of which the enemy had entrenched the 
entrance, and afterwards the town which surrounded the fort. 1 always 
■ thought and hoped that I should have one good fight with the rebels 
for Calpee, ahd that, if they lost it, they would evacuate the town and 

fort. }> 

' Ou the morning of the 16th, the advanced guard and the centre of 
the 2nd Brigade reached the village of Diapoora without opposition, but 
the rear guard, under Major Forbes, _ was vigorously attacked by about 

T 000 or 1,200 Cavalry besides a large body of infantry. Forbes, aided by 
Orr, after a stiff light repulsed them, and brought safely the long and help¬ 
less line of baggage over difficult ground to the camp at Diapoora. Sir 

Hugh Rose, on hearing that Forbes was hard pressed, marched a body . 
of troops to his assistance, and on reaching the camp, the 2nd Brigade 
found that the enemy had attacked in force a village, the possession of 
which by them would have rendered the camp untenable. The Officer 
Commanding in the village had felt himself so hard pressed that he had 
given orders for evacuating it. The enemy were pressing forward. Sir 
Hugh Rose immediately commanded the troops who were retiring to 
re-occupy the village and hold it at any price, and he sent the detach¬ 
ment he had brought with him to their support. Captain lightfoot 
of tbe Bengal Horse Artillery placed his artillery skilfully on the left 
of tbe village, and the accurate fire of tbe shrapnel and round shot broke 
the Rebel Cavalry and drove them from their position in support of 
the infantry, who stiflheld the deep and twisting ravines in front of the 
village. Sir Hugh Rose directed Captain Douglas, Commanding Artil¬ 
lery, Hyderabad Contingent, to post four- 6-pounders on the right of 
the hamlet and burst shrapnel over the heads of the concealed foe. « This 
he did with his usual skill and devotion, under a heavy fife of the enemy’s 

riflemen so effectually that the Rebels who were also suffering from the 

admirable fire of the 71st, retired from their ambuscades.’’ Sir Hugh 
Rose did not pursue. The ground was difficult and the greater part ot 








liis men had been marching all night and engaged all day in fearful heat, 
“ My game was a waiting one, and I abstained carefully from playing 
that of my adversary, which was to disorganise and prostrate my force 
by continued exposure to sun. I never yielded an inch to the enemy's 
attacks; but, on the other hand, husbanded the strength and health of 
my men for one great combat for Calpee. As it was, the intense heat 
made havoc amongst my troops, officers as well as men. Upwards of 
200 out of less than 400 men of the Bombay Native Infantry fell out 
of the ranks on the line of march struck by the sun/' 

On the 17th instant, after noon, the enemy again attacked the 2nd 
Brigade at Diap oora and was repulsed. The same day Colonel Maxwell, 
leaving his column to take up their position opposite Calpee, arrived at 
Grolowlee, and Sir Hugh Rose communicated to him his plan of attack 
and gave him the requisite directions. Maxwell was to construct, on the 
other bank of the Jumna, Mortar Batteries, one to shell the fort 
of Calpee and destroy its defences facing the British position, another to 
shell the part of the town facing the same way, and a third to be placed 
lower down the Jumna and opposite the village of Rehree, which stands 
on the edge of a small sandy plain situated between the belt of ravines 
and Calpee. Here the enemy had a force and battery which would 
awaken on the right column of attack when it debouched from the 
ravines. With the right (the 1st Brigade! Sir Hugh Rose intended to 
attack Calpee, whilst with his left (the 2nd Brigade) he intended to make 
a strong feint to be converted into a real attack if feasible. Orris force 
at the village of Tehree in the right centre was to keep up the communi¬ 
cation between the two Brigades and assist both as required—a skilful 
plan, but fresh and growing difficulties caused it to be altered. The wells 
in Diapoora began to fail. Troop horses and baggage animals died 
of drought* The 2nd Brigade, daily diminishing in numbers owing 
to sickness, was exposed to constant attack, and, on the morning of the 
19th, these troops and the Hyderabad Field Force were removed to the 
camp on the Jumna. The enemy continued their tactics of harassing 
unceasingly the British troops and forcing them into the fierce sun which 
struck them down. “ Out of the 30 men of the 14th Light Dragoons, 
forming part of our forage escort, seventeen were brought back to camp 
in dhoolies after only two hours' exposure to the sun/' The hospital 
tents, where the temperature ranged from 109° to 117° and seldom fell 
under 100° at night, were crowded. On the 19th of May, Dr. Arnold, 
Superintending Surgeon, wrote in an official letter, “ To illustrate better 
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the state of health of all ranks, I may mention that' we. have how 310 
Europeans in hospital, having lost in the week 21 by sunstroke ; and 
there is scarcely an officer on the staff fit for duty. The Quarter Master 
General, Clergyman, the Adjutant-General, the Commissariat Officer, 
the Baggage Master, the Brigade Major and Brigadier of the 2nd Bri¬ 
gade are all sick . . . Thus paralysed as the force already is, and 

with the rest enfeebled and worn out .by this long and arduous campaign, 
Peaunot refrain from mentioning my apprehensions that, should the 
operations before Calpee be protracted and the exposure great, the force 
will be completely prostrated.” But his labours, hardships and privations 
which had, been incessant and severe, did not diminish the determination 
of the British soldier to fight'..' 

At\3 a.m. on the 20th, Sir Etugh Rose crossed the river to select 
tl\e sites for Maxwell’s Mortar Batteries and to direct' his attack on the 
city and fort. Sir Hugh Rose had hardly returned to camp when the 
enemy attacked with considerable determination the right flank, but, 
.as he had fixed the 23rd for the attack on Calpee, he .refused to be drawn 
into a general action. He directed the pickets merely to maintain the 
ground, ‘'which they did steadily and gallantly, under the able command 
of Major Stewart, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, until the enemy, were 
beat back.” On the night of the 20th, reinforcements, which Sir Hugh 
Rose orderfed Maxwell to send across the Jumna, reached • his camp. 
" They.consisted of two companies Her Majesty’s 88th Regiment, some 
Riflemen mounted on Camels with Sikh drivers, and two companies of 
Sfkh Infantry—fine soldier-like locking felloVs, and sensibly dressed, not 

imprisoned in British uniform.” (1) On the 21st, Maxwell erected his 

Mortar Batteries opposite the village of Rehree and the town of Calpee. 

' That day Sir Hugh Rose heard from his spies that the enemy intended 
’ to make a general attack on his position the next day. They had sworn 
to drive his force into the Jumna or to die. 

The British force lay in the ground between the road from Calpee to 
Banda and the Jumna, the left nearly touching the Banda road and the 

_ (1) EewUections of tl.e Campaign in Malwa and Central India by John Henry Syl- 
vester, p. 15 S. 

« £ 3en fc across the Jumna on the night of the 20th two Companies of the 88th, the 
whole of the Camel Corps, and 12* of the Sikh Infantry." From Lieutenant-Colonel Ok V. 
Maxwell C. B., Her Majesty’s 88th Regiment, Commanding Movable Column, Cawnpore 
DUtriefc, to Colonel E. B. Whetherall, C.B., Chief of the Staff, Central India Field 
Force, dated Camp before Calpee, May 2'ith, 1868. Colonel Maxwell gives tbo strength of 
the Camel Corps at 682 * 
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ri&ht resting on the ravines running down to the Jumna. In these stood 
the villages of Soorowlee and Golowlee, which were connected and held 
by strong pickets. On the morning of the 22nd, Brigadier Stewart, in 
compliance with instructions from the Major-General Commanding, pro¬ 
ceeded to the Mortar Battery in front of our camp on the right. The 
picket at the Battery, consisting of one company of the 3rd European 
Regiment, also the picket on the bank of the Jumna, composed of one 
company of Her Majesty’s 86th which guarded our extreme left flank, 
were reinforced by nearly the whole of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, 
which, thrown into skirmishing order, covered almost the whole of our 
position to the right. In support were three guns of No. 4 Light Field 
Battery, one troop of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, a troop of 
the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry and four companies of the 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry. On the Brigadier's left, the pickets of the right centre 
were supported by the other half of No. 4 Light Field Battery, the 
remainder of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry with the 21st Company 
Royal Engineers, the whole under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson of the 25th Bengal Native Infantry. In the centre were the 
Siege Guns, two 18-pounders, one 24-pounder, and two 8-ineh Howitzers 
with the Madras Sappers under Lieutenant Gordon, supported by the 
wing of Her Majesty's 71st, one squadron of the 14th, a troop of the 
3rd Light Cavalry and Captain Field's Royal Artillery D-pounders. To 
the left of the centre, facing the plain and the village of Rehree, was post¬ 
ed No. 1 Bombay Troop Horse Artillery supported by two troops of the 
14th. Beyond these were placed the Camel Corps and No. 18 Light 
Field Battery, supported by a detachment of the Sikh Corps, the Hydera¬ 
bad Field Force covering the extreme left. 

Shortly after 8 a.m., Sir Hugh Rose was informed by his videttes and 
outposts that the enemy were advancing in great force from Calpee and 
its environs towards the belt of ravines on the right, and along the 
Banda-Calpee road against the left. He commanded half of No. 4 
Light Field Battery to move down to the Mortar Battery, and 
fire was immediately opened on the enemy, who were advancing in 
great numbers and with much spirit over ground most favourable to them. 
As Sir Hugh Rose was posting his siege guns, a message reached him 
from Brigadier Stuart that the right was no longer threatened. The 
attack on the left was now in full force, but Sir Hugh did not take 
away a man from the right. He had the power of foreseeing, which 
enables the born commander to discover the plans of his foe* He felt 
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that the fenemy hopfed, by arousing bfs anxiety for His left and centre, 
to induce him to impoverish his right. The stillness in the ravines was to 
him ominous, and he became convinced that in them the enemy lay 
concealed. He ordered a company of the 3rd Europeans to be pushed 
some hundred yards forward “ into the network of ambushes.-'-’ In a few 
moments the 3rd Europeans started the rebel host from their lair. From 
the deadly ravine labyrinths, there arose a curtain of fire and smoke, and 
the battle waged from the Jumna to the village of Tehree. From the 
left of the village Hugh Rose watched the determined attack made 
on his centre. He could meet it. He watched the enemy's movement 
on his left. It was intact. It was his right w-ing which caused him 
anxiety. The fire in that quarter grew slacker, and he sent a messenger 
to Brigadier Stuart to ask him if he would like to he reinforced by 
half the Camel Corps. The messenger returned to tell him that the 
Brigadier would he very glad to have them. At this moment Briga¬ 
dier Stuart's fire became fainter and fainter, that of the enemy heavier. 
Hugh Rose knew what that meant j his right, the key of his whole 
position, was in danger. He must deal with the affair himself, and he rode 
at once ’ to its assistance, “ with the whole of the Camel Corps at its best 
pace." On the way, he met an orderly coming to him at full speed 
from Brigadier Stuart. He was charged to say that the Brigadier 
wanted further reinforcements. “ I knew that they were required, for the 
enemy’s fire now came from within our position." (1) On reaching the 
foot of the rising ground on which the Mortar Battery and three guns 
had been placed, the British soldiers dismounted from their camels, and, 
•led by Sir Hugh Rose and their Commander Major Ross, they “ went up 
the rise in line°at the double in perfect'order." Volleys of musketry came 
over the crest and killed or ^wounded every horse of the Chief’s Staff 
except one. On they went. The top was reached. A strange appalling 
sight burst upon them. The enemy, wild with opium and fury, were 
advancing in great numbers across a small pibce of level ground against 
the Mortar Battery amh-the Field Guns. The seething mass poured 
in volley after volley as they approached, with loud yells of triumph, 
closer and closer to the guns. The English force could pot reply. The 
Enfield rifles had become leaded. The slender chain of skirmishers, 


m From Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., Commanding F. D. A., and Field 
Force to Major-Gencre! Sir Wm. M. Mansfield, K.C.B, Chief of the Staff of the Army 
in India, dated Gwalior, June 23rd, 1868, p. 97. 
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She leaves the couches, and spreading a part of her saifi, 
lies down on the bare floor. There she sleeps and dreams 
that her young merchant has returned. Often does she 
awake with a start. 

There she approaches the bird of her lover and says, 
“ Go, dear friend, where the merchant has gone and 
tell him how I suffer.” She asks the bird a hundred 
questions, alas, all in vain ! 

The attending maids whisper among themselves, 
“ Alas, her head has gone wrong.” (LI. 1-60.) 

(5) 

Now listen, oh my audience, to what transpired on a 
particular day. 

The young merchant returned from his voyage in 
the sea. There behold the red flag over a mast, glittering 
with golden embroidery. “ A great merchant is comiDg 
this way,” people say amongst themselves ; and the report 
comes to all. The bank of the river receives the dash of 
the waves, stirred by the ship, and the villagers assemble 
on the bank to have a sight of the merchant. 

The report is heard by Bhelua. She thinks within 
herself, “ What should I do now ? If my own merchant 
has come to this city in quest of me, how can I go to the 
bathing-ghat ? Who will accompany me ? Where shall 
I go,—to what country, with my beloved, if he will agree 
to take me with him ? ” She indulges in all kinds 
of wild thoughts, like one who sleeps and dreams. Then 
she resumes her thought and goes on with her reveries. 

' Many are the merchants who come and go by the river 
adjoining our city. Many have come and gone, but my 
sorrows have not come to an end. Who knows that this 
ship belongs to my beloved ? My hopes and wishes are 
like day-dreams ? Who will tell me that they will be 
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fulfilled and assure me that it is he, that is coming ? 
Alas, this ship may belong to some one else ! ” At this 
thought her moon-like face became pale. The girl 
clasped the bird Suka with her arms and weepingly 
asked it question after- question, “ Tell me, O Suka, 
has your master come back in this ship ? ” 

Alas, the ignorant, the senseless bird repeated what 
it had said on the first day; it gave an account of the 
merchant’s parentage and home,—the only thing it had 
been trained to say. 


The great merchant Manik sat in his court, surrounded 
by his friends and officers. There our young hero, Madan, 
approached him with a present of some precious stones. 
The merchant said to the youth, “ Who may you be, my 
young friend, possessed of such handsome features, 
shining as the moon ? What is the mission of your visit 
to this"city of ours ? To what illustrious family do your 
father and mother belong ? Give me a full account of 
yourself.” 

Madan. 


“ My father is called Murari. He is a merchant. 
Our home is at a place called the Sankhapur on the Ujani. 
I wander about in foreign lands for trade. My parents 
have given me the name of Madan. I am in some 
trouble and have come to you for help. I have made 
the sea my homor-aa most part of my life I spend in sea. 
The sea has swallowed my fourteen ships, with all my 
treasure. But most bitterly mourned has been the loss 
of my bird Suka , which I held dear, even as my life 
itself. During the hours of night, it flew away from me 
and I have become like one mad to miss it, I sent 
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* down’as though struck by lightning, in the delirium of a sunstroke, yet 
'.all this was endured without a murmur, and in the cool of the evening 
we were speculating upon the capture of Calpee on the morrow/- - But 
the hard-fo&ght fight . of the day had given us Calpee. The enemy 
began'to evacuate the place during the night and it was, next morning, 
occupied without ' further fighting. Fifty-eight guns taken in the 
field or the fort; twenty-eight silk embroidered standards, and, what was 
of more importance, immense stores of ammunition fell into the hands 
of the victors. Qutside ( the town in the shady park land surrounding . 
the tombs, the British pitched .their camp. “Early on the morrow the 
troops paraded and a royal salute was fired, for it was the 24th of 
May—our Queen's birthday, and the troops rejoiced in the prospect of 
going into quarters and the sick and wounded of, going Home/' On 
the 24th of May LQrd Canning telegraphed to Sir Hugh Rose : iC Your . 
capture of Calpee has crowned a series of brilliant and uninterrupted 
successes. I thank you and your brave soldiers with all my heart/' (1) 
The capture of Calpee completed the plan which the Government 
of India had drawn up for the Central India Field Force. Instruc¬ 
tions, bad been conveyed to Sir Hugh Rose that, after its capture, 
the Force should be broken up and part of it should be sent to Gwalior 
and the rest to Jhansi, as garrisons for those places. He had submitted 
to the Governor-General the distribution of troops for these two services 
and proceeded at once to make the necessary arrangements for their trans¬ 
fer. He himself was strongly'advised by his medical officer to return at 
once to Bombay. He had had. three attacks of sun during the assault and 
capture of ; Koonch, a fourth in an intermediate reconnaissance and a fifth 
in the general action of the Jumna on the 22nd of May. (2) The 
powerful remedies administered to enable him to rise again, ride, and re¬ 
tain his command in the field, “ which I nev er left/' and the duties of the 

(1) “ It is impossible to record the numerous individual acts of gallantry displayed that day 
when but one spirit animated the whole line—how the Brigadier prepared to jHe at his guns, 
rather than yield an inch, how the natives of the force withstood the taunts and gibes hurled 
at them-by their own kith and kin for their adherence to the British cause ; but % half this 
credit fairly.given to tbeir officers and. Commandant, Colonel Robertson, Captain 

Lfchtfoot, #nd Lieutenant Strutt who shed lustre* on the Bombay Artillery ; and the 
casualties among the horses rid<ftn by them showed they had*not spared themselves.” Re- 
collections of the Campaigiun Malwa and Cental India by Assistant.Surgeon John Sylves* . 
ter, p, 157. 

(2) During the day our gallant General, again almost beaten by the sun, would not 
return to camp, but sought the shelter of a tree to recover sufficiently to proceed with bis 
anxious wo vk,-Jbid. t p. 163. • - 
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command, which had daily become more onerous owing to the sickness of 
hie staff, had depressed his vital energies. A competent witness wrote : 

« The General was very ill; his Chief of the Staff, General Wetherall, 
was in raging fever; his Quarter Master General, Captain Macdonald, 
worn out” the Chaplain of the Force had lost his reason, and was appa¬ 
rently sinking fast.” (1) Sir Hugh, having carried out his instructions, 
now followed the urgent advice of his physician; he resigned his com¬ 
mand and applied for leave on medical certificate. On the 1st of June 
he issued his farewell orders, and in glowing phrase addressed the men 
whom he had led to victory upon victory : — 

“ The Central India Field Force being about to be dissolved, the Major 
General cannot allow the troops to leave the immediate command without 
expressing to them the gratification he has invariably experienced at 
their good conduct and discipline, and he requests that the following 
general order may be read at the head of every corps and detachment of 
the force. 

a Soldiers ! You have marched more than a thousand miles, and taken 
more than a hundred guns; you have forced your way through mountain 
passes and intricate jungles and over rivers : you have captured the 
strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter wbat the odds, wherc- 
ever you met him ; you have restored extensive districts to the Govern¬ 
ment, and peace and order now reign where before, for twelve months, 
were tyranny and rebellion ; you have done all this, and you have 
never had] a check. 

“ I thank you with all siacer ity for your bravery, your devotion 
and your discipline. 

“ When yon first marched I told you that you, as British soldiers, 
had more than enough of courage for the work which was before 
you, but that courage without discipline was of ho avail, and I exhorted 
you to let discipline be your watchword; you have attended to my 
orders-in hardships, in temptations, and in dangers you have obeyed 
your General, and you-never left your ranks. 

“ You have fought again *t the strong, and you have protected the 
rights of the weak and defenceless, of foes as well as of friends ; I have 
seen you in the ardour of the combat preserve and place children out of 
harm’s way., 

(1) Central India by Thomas Lowe, p. 297. 









u This is the discipline of Christian soldiers and this it is which has 
brought you triumphant from the shores of Western India to the waters 
of the Jumna, and establishes, without, doubt, that you will find no 
place to equal the glory of our arms/* 

After the defeat at Kooneh, Tantia Topee v?&nt straight to Gwalior and 
concealed himself in the bazaar. It is the difficulty of ascertaining facts 
which is the greatest obstacle to the governing of an Oriental state. 
Neither Scindia nor Danker Rao, nor the two chief officers of the army 
knew anything of the visit of Tantia Topee. Tantia had been to Gwa¬ 
lior in September 1857 to gain the Contingent to the Nana and move it 
upon Cawnpore. He succeeded; The main body of the Contingent left 
Gwalior and, reinforced by rebels from Banda and from Oudh, they 
pressed General Windham's force into their entrenchments at Cawnpore 
. and occupied most of the city until they were routed by the force under 
Sir Colin Campbell on the 6th. of December. (1) Tantia, who commaii- 
ded the rebels, fell back with the remnant of his force on Calpee where, he ‘ 
was joined by many mutineers. He did not venture to again cross the 
Jumna but he was always on the watch. His great aim was not to 
fight Sir Colin Campbell but to make a dash for the, south—to raise a \ • 

revolt iii the Deccan and establish once agai n the po wer of the Peshwa, 
Scindia, influenced by Danker Rao, was the main obstacle to the realisa¬ 
tion of the plan. His chief agent declared, u Scindia being one 
with the English, does not regard the Peshwa. His Raj is great. 
Seeing his course, all the Rajahs, great and small, are cowed 
and side with the English. On account of him we have been 
unable to get an opportunity. Wherefore we must gain his troops, 
and get him into our hands when the Peshwa shall rule/* Tantia was 
secretly plotting in the bazaar at Gwalior to get possession of Scindia 
when news reached him that Jhansi, their last great stronghold south of 
the Jumna, had fallen into the hands of the English, and that the ltao and 
the Rauee had fled in wild haste to a village fifteen miles from Gwalior 
where his own family lay. On the 26th of May, Tantia, unaccompanied 
by any followers, left Gwalior and joined the Rao, the Ranee and the 
Nawab of Banda. The next day a council was held to determine their, 
future course. The Ranee was there, but not the Nawab of Banda. 

A sepoy from each company was present. “ The Rao, ’* says his Seere- v 
. tary, who was present and afterwards turned informer, “ asked of the 

(1) Selections from State Papers, Military Department, Volume Lucknow and Cawnpore, 
Introduction, pp. 340, 844. 
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council, whither shall we go ? The Ranee demanded that they should 
move straight to Kurara in Jhansi. Tantia Topee said, “ that even 
JBundeicund would be better." The Rao said, “ There we should find 
the Boondelas hostile and no supplies. Our only course is to make for 
the Deccan where all will join us. But we must go first to Gwalior 
where the army is gained, and take it with us by the Sipree road. 
Wlien that army shall come over, the Maharajah and the Baiza Baee 
will join us, and all the Princes of Hindostan will rise. (1) " The 
Sepoys however desired strongly to retire to Oudh. The council broke 
up without anything being settled. That night, however, an order was 
issued to march next morning across Scindia' , s Frontier, the Scinde 
River. 

On the 28th of May the rebel force entered Gwalior territory and 
halted at Amean where they found posted 400 Scindian Foot, 150 
horse and 4 guns. Seindia's Chief Political Officer told the Rao, " It is 
the Order of tho Maharajah and the Dewan that you retire.-" “ And who," 
replied the Rao, “are you? A ten rupee underling of a Soobah 
drunk with bhang? And who are the Maharajah and Dinkur Rao? 
Christians? We are the Rao and Peshwa. Scindia is our slipper- 
bearer. (2) We gave him his kingdom. His army has joined us. We 
have letters from the Baiza baee. Scindia himself encourages us. Tantia 
Topee has visited Gwalior and ascertained all. He having completed 
everything, I am for the Lushkur. Would you fight for us ? All is 
mine I!" (3) Scindia’s detachment did not attempt resistance. The 
next day the Rao continued his march, and on the 31st he encamped at 
Burragaon within eight miles of Gwalior. 

A thorny and difficult task had confronted Scindia after;the mutiny of 
the Contingent on the 14th of June 1857. The men of the Contingent 
were not his troops though he paid for them. They now demanded that he 
should enrol them and lead them against Agra. They would make Agra 
over to him, with such Provinces as he desired, then move on to Delhi. 

(1) Tho grandmother of Scindia by adoption, known by her title of the Baiza Baee, 
was a person of considerable-ability and influence in the Gwalior State. 

Report on the Affairs of Gwalior, from the 24th of May to the 20th of June 1858. By 
Major S. Charters Macpherson, Political Agent. 

(2) Ranajee, the first member of the Scindia family of note, commenced hie career as 
the carrier of the slippers of Bakjee Rao Peishwa. His care in the performance of this 
menial duty attracted his master’s attention who appointed him to a command in the 
Pagah or stable horse. From this his rise to the first rank of Mahratta Chiefs was rapid. 

(3) Report on the Affairs of Gwalior from the 24th of May to the 20th of June 1858, 
By Major S. Charters Macpherson, Political Agent. 
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But Scindia Bad* no desire that the Moghul Emperor should over¬ 
shadow the M ahratta Princes, and he relied on the strength and generos¬ 
ity of the British Government to uphold and reward him for his loyalty - 
The mutineers proposed, as an alternative, that he should hand over to 
them the 4| lacs which the Resident had left in his charge; that he should 
give them l v or 15 lacs more and provide them with supplies and carriage 
to move. “ If he declined either alternative they would bombard and 
plunder bis palace and city, empty his treasury, seize his fort and place 
himself in confinement or at their head.” But Scindia had the courage 
of a soldier and the pride of a king. Threats did not shake his resolution 
Policy, however, demanded that he should send them no definite answer. 
To prevent them from moving at once on Agra, he gave them a donation 
of three months' pay and the promise of service, “ which,” he wrote, ‘ I 
was obliged to give them instead of a destructive volley.” Seindia's 
greatest apprehension was lest his troops, 10,000 in number, should 
coalesce with the contingent. They now clamoured loudly for the dona¬ 
tion given to the rebels. He appeased them by fair promises. And so 
the game went on. The mutineers menaced, beseeched, dictated, whee¬ 
dled and insulted Scindia. He confronted, defied, flattered and deceived 
them : and the political resources of an Oriental monarch are very great. ' 
He bribed their officers, their priests, and every man who could sow'.dis¬ 
cord among them. “ He ordered the removal of the wheels of carts 
.within the range of the rebels, and sent all elephants and camels to 
distant jungles. He maintained that field operations- were folly in the 
monsoon. After it, his course and that of all would be clear.” (1) 

News now began to reach Gwalior of Havelock's victories. One day 
there returned* to the city the small remains of a wing of the 6th Con¬ 
tingent of infantry, who had joined tluj Nana. Their comrades had been 
left on the field of battle. They declared it was madness to face the 
Europeans. Scindia's belief in th£ foresight of Danker Rao and the 
Resident, and in the wisdom of the fine which he was following accord¬ 
ing to their advice, was strengthened. Dangers and perplexities, however, 
thickened about him. Oi^ the last day of July there arrived at Gwalior 
the rebel force from Mhow and Indore, who were on their way to Agra. 

“ It excited * the Contingent, afresh,” said the Dewan, u like oil thrown 
on the fire.” The force comprised, not only the mutinous regiments from 
• those Rations, but 600 men of Holkar’s army, with seven guns and 1,000 


* \ 


(1) Report bn Gwalior, dated 10th of February, 1868. 
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Ghazees, led by a person styling himself Eeroz Shah ; Prince of Delhi, and 
also the 5th Contingent Infantry Regiment which had mutinied at 
Augur (1) and joined it on the march* The Contingent and Seindia/s own 
troops demanded that they should move with the Mhow and Indore 
rebels on to Agra. Scindia told the Contingent that he could only 
communicate his plan to them after the Mhow and Indore mutineers had 
left. He knew it was no longer possible to retain them, and he hoped 
they would take with them the most mutinous and fanatical of the Con¬ 
tingent and his own soldiery. 

On the 5th of September Scindia let the rebels go Two days later, 
having collected some boats, they crossed the Chumbul with their bag¬ 
gage. Scindia had no desire that they should return, and by a clever 
secret movement, he swept in ja night both banks of the river of its boats. 
The Contingent discovered that his smooth language and appearance of 
concession were no sufficient guarantee of his intentions. They were now 
determined to test his sincerity. On the 7th, their officers and 300 men 
went to his Palace Gardens and Scindia asked what they wished. The 
sepoys said that they had resolved to take Agra at once and destroy the 
Christians there, when they would carry Scindia* s banner where he pleased. 
Scindia replied resolutely that they therefore did not await his,orders. 
He declared that any movement made by them until after the monsoon 
would be against his will, and they should receive from him neither pay 
nor supplies. Exasperated at his reply, the sepoys declared that they 
had been betrayed. They returned to camp, planted the green flag of 
Islam and the white flag of Hinduism and prepared their batteries. 

The night of the 8th of September Scindia passed in sleepless anxiety. 
All his troops save the Mahrattas seemed inclined to join the green and 
white standards. Then he would have no alternative save to become a 
puppet in their hands or fly to the English. Had but a bugle sounded 
or an alarm gun fired in the lines that night, his troops had risen uncon¬ 
trollably. He had every bugle brought to his palace and every gun 
watched. __ _ 

At break of day Scindia paraded his whole force. He understood 
the disposition of his own men. He addressed each corps and he exhorted 
the Mahratta officers not to let their sovereign suffer the degradation of 
being coerced by troops that were not recruited from their race. The 
appeal was successful. Scindia, assured of the loyalty of his troops, 

(1) Augur is a large town in the dominions of Scindia/about thirty-six miles from Oojein. 

The 6th Contingent Infantry mutinied about the 6th of July and killed one officer. 
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moved out Lis whole force and himself arranged every batteiy and picket 
to meet an attack,* The Contingent, however, lost heart and withdrew 
their guns. At the close of September Scindia heard of the capture of 
Delhi by the British and he exulted in their triumph and his own fore¬ 
sight. (1) On the loth of October, the Mhow and Indore mutineers, re¬ 
inforced by several bodies from Delhi, attacked the British camp at Agra 
and were routed by Colonel Greathead's column. (&) On the 14th of Octo¬ 
ber Major Macpherson advised Scindia to let the Contingent go to 
Cawnpore, “as Greathead's column was ordered to press thither and a 
powerful force was rapidly assembled there .” The following day the 
Contingent, accompanied by the emissaries oi the Nana, left Gwalior. 
“ Ih a spirit of bitter, malignity they utterly destroyed and defaced, 
by cutting down, every trqe in the cantonments at Gwalior; and then 
on their route wasted fiercely Scindia's country, denouncing him as the 
great enemy find betrayer of their cause/'(1) 

On hearing of the hear approach of the rebels, on the 31st May, 
Scindia sent one pf his most influential favourites and leader of the 
party opposed to the Dewan to watch and report on their movements. 
He talked with the leaders. The Rao maintained his old arrogant 
tone. “ What does the Maharajah mean by thinking to fight 
with us? We are not here.to fight, but to rest a few" days, get 
supplies and money, and go to tbe Deccan. vUpon what do * you jrely ? 
Your army is with us and will certainly join us. Depend upon that. 
We have from Gwalior two hundred letters of invitation and assurance. 
What can the Maharajah and the Dewan possibly do alone ? " 

But the Maharajah and his Prime Minister were divided in their 
opinions how to face the crisis. The Dewan advised strongly to delay 
by money and every possible device the advance of the rebels so as to 
enable the force which had been sent in pursuit from Calpee to arrive, 
and to entrench afc Morar Scindia' 5 s own body-guard and the Gwalior 
men, which he considered were'sufficient to check the rebels for a time if 
they advanced. Dunker Rao, like Scindia, was ignorant of Tantia Topee's 
secret, visit and knew not to what extent he had seduced from their 
allegiance the Mahratta tr<?ops. The officers of Scindia's own body-guard, 
partisans of the rebels, told their sovereign that the minister's advice was 


(1) Macpherson's Report on Gwalior, February, 1858. 

(2) Selections fron.the Sltate Papers preserved in tbe Military Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, edited by G. W. Fofrest, Volume I, Delhi. 
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derogatory and absurd. He could disperse the rebels by a single round 
from his gun. Scindia was a proud and headstrong youth. On the night 
of the 81st the Maliratta favourite returned from the rebel camp. He 
stated that the rebels were so dispirited and disorganised that Ci he could 
disperse them with his raw levy of 500 men.” Scindia at once issued 
orders for the troops to assemble, and at break of day, without the know¬ 
ledge of the Dewan, he led 8,000 men and *24 guns to fight the rebels. 
But there was no fight. “Scindia's right was carried by a single Sepoy 
who ran up to it waving his sword and shouting Deen. No one would 
fire at him. The mass of the rebels now came on. They and Scindia s 
men shouted Deen together, while many congratulated and embraced, 
and very many went to eat water melons in the bed of the Morar. 
The Body-guard alone made any resistance, and about sixty of these were 
killed or wounded. Scindia made for an adjacent bill on the right, saw 
his whole force marching homewards, and galloped straight with some 
fifteen attendants to the Phoolbagh. He there quickly changed his dress, 
remounted, and rode towards Agra. The Dewan, on hearing of His 
Highness' flight, advised the Private Secretary, if the Baiza Baee, the 
Maharanee and other ladies could not go to Agra, to make for Brigadier 
Smith's camp beyond Sipree ; he himself then sped after the Maharajah 
with a few Sowars* He caught him up eight miles upon his road. 
Avoiding the highway, they reached Dholepore before midnight, and the 
liana paid the fugitive monarch every possible attention. (1) On the 
following morning, the 3rd of June, Scindia reached Agra and, u as 
directed by the Governor General/' was received there with every mark 
of honour and sympathy. Not one of Scindia's pampered favourites and 
boon companions followed him. 

The Ranees with the chief Sirdars proceeded to the Fort of Nurwa, 
thirty miles from Gwalior. One Ranee did not accompany them. u 1 he 
Gujja Rajah, mother of the Maharanee, believing that Scindia was belea¬ 
guered at the Phoolbagh, seized a sword, mounted her horse, and rode to 
the Palace, summoning all to her aid, until she found that he was cer¬ 
tainly gone. She followedjthe other ladies on the third day. And with 
them went, alone of all Scindia's troops, 500 or 600 men, who chanced to 
be present, of his old Irregular Horse.” 

The Rao, Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi entered the city in 
triumph and declared the Nana as Peshwa or Chief of the Mahratta 
Confederacy. The Rao refused to assume any state. That he reserved, 


(1) Report on the affairs of Gwalior from the 24th of May to the 20th of June 1868, hy 
Major S. Charters Macpberson. 
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said he, “ for the Musnud at Poona .** He behaved with considerable 
tact and restrained the ravages of war as well as the hand of the spoiler. 
He confiscated and gave to plunder only the houses of the Dewan and of 
the two chief military officers. He gave to Seindia’s troops the three 
months* * pay due to them and two months’ pay as gratuity, amounting in 
all to nine lacs. He distributed among his own troops about seven and a 
half lacs, The Jail was thrown open and the State prisoners in the 
Fort, which was surrendered without a thought of defence, were released. 
The Rao had no desire to destroy the authority of Scindia. He re-con- 
firmed in their offices nearly all Scindia’s servants, and he did everything 
compatible with his object (the acknowledgment of the Peshwa as the 
paramount power in the Mahratta Confederacy) tQ give his visit a 
friendly character, The departure or escape of Scindia was to him a most 
untoward incident. He attempted, through a relative of Scindia*s, to 
negotiate his return, while he also pressed the Baiza Baee to come and 
take charge of affairs. He wrote to her: (( All is well here. Your 
going from hence was.not, to my, thinking, right. I have already written 
to you, but have received no answer. This should not be. I send this 
letter by Rainjee Chowley Jemdar. Do come and take charge of your 
seat of Government. It is my intention to take Gwalior, only to 
have a meeting and go on. This is my purpose. Therefore it is 
necessary that you should come making no denial.’* The Baiza Baee 
sent the letter to Sir Robert Hamilton, who was with Brigadier Smith*s 
force, which was advancing on Gwalior from Sipree by the Jhansi Road. 

On the day that Calpee was captured, Sir Hugh Rose detached a 
pursuing column, (1) commanded by Colonel Robertson, along the Jaloun 
road to ascertain the real line of the enemy*s flight. To overtake them 
was hopeless as they were not encumbered with baggage, and their 
Cavalry and Infantry were in as good as mine were in > bad condition.** 
Sir Robert Hamilton was of opinion that the rebels would move to the 
north, but Colonel Robertson reported that a great part of their number 
had made a turn in a westerly direction, and he was certain that they would 
make for Oudh and cross the Jumna at a ford thirty-five or forty miles 
to the north-east of Calpee or at a ford to the west of it. A short rest 
having enabled the European troops to recover a little, Sir Hugh Rose 
reinforced Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson with one W ing Her Majesty*s 

(1) 2 Troops, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 

No. 18 Light Field Battery. 

160 Hyderabad Cavalry. 

• 8 Companies 26th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. 






86th Regiment and two Squadrons Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons. 
Then there came two expresses from that officer stating that the Calpee 
rebels had certainly taken the road to Gwalior. u So little was at that 
time the great intrigue of Tantia Topee against Scindia's power even 
suspected that the best authority for intelligence could not bring himself 
to think that Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson was not mistaken in his 
information." However, not many hours after the arrival of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Robertson's last express, Sir Robert Hamilton received similar 
intelligence, when Sir Hugh Rose sent Brigadier Stuart with a Force il) to 
reinforce Robertson and march on Gwalior after the rebels. The news 
received for the next few days was very uncertain and contradictory. On 
the 4th of June came the startling intelligence of what had happened at 
Gwalior. Sir Hugh Rose instantly conceived the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion. If Tantia Topee left a portion of his army at Gwalior and 
marched with the remainder southwards and unfurled the standard of the 
Peshwa in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta Country, thousands of 
Mahrattas would flock to it. A land of wild valleys and mountains 
inhabited by a gallant race would have to be again conquered. The 
inhabitants of Indore might follow the example of Gwalior, and the 
task of restoring Central India to British rule would have to be done 
again. No one, as he said, could foresee the extent of the evil if Gwalior 
were not promptly wrested from the rebels. His troops were exhausted, 
the heat was intense, there were no roads and wide rivers had to be 
crossed Nevertheless, in the face of theee difficulties, he resolved to set 
forth at once, and he immediately telegraphed to the Governor-General that 
he would be glad to take command of the force ordered to re-capture (he 
city and fortress of Gwalior. Lord Canning thanked him warmly and 
accepted the offer. Brigadier-General Napier, (2) who had been appointed 
to succeed Sir Hugh Rosqon his taking leave, informed Lord Canning 
that he would be delighted to serve as second in command. (3) 

(1) No. 4 Light Field Battery. 

2 Troops Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoous. 

1 Wing Her Majesty'sTlst; Regiment. 

1 Wing Her Majesty's 86th Regiment. 

4 Companies 25th Bombay Native Infantry. 

Half a Company Bombay S. and M. 

Two 18-Pounders. 

One 8-inch Howitzer. 

(2) Field Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala 

(3) Clyde aud Strathnairn by Major-General Sir Oliver Tudor Burne, K. C. S. I., pp. 141, 
142. 
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On the 6th of June, Sir Hugh Rose, leaving a small force to garrison 
Calpee until relieved by Bengal troops, set out with the* 1st Troop Bombay 
Horse Artillery, one Squadron 14th Light Dragoons, one Squadron 
3rd Bombay Light Cavalry and Madras Sappers and Miners to overtake 
Brigadier Stuart's column. To gain on them he had to make forced 
marches, but he made them at night to avoid the sun. “ One day the 
heat in the shade rose to 130°." The Cavalry constantly slept in their 
saddles and by the constant lounging and dragging to one side galled 
their chargers' backs (1). On the night of the third day the Officer Com¬ 
manding the outlying picket of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons 
reported to Sir Hugh Rose that his men had fallen from their saddles 
from exhaustion. “ I had the picket relieved by a party of Hyderabad 
Cavalry." 

As the force advanced, the roads became mere tracks cut up by ravines, 
audit was difficult for the baggage and supplies, carried on bad country 
carts, to keep up with the troops. “ A detachment of the 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, who guarded them, were three days without a meal ; 
after a bathe in the Patrooj and a short rest to enable them to make 
their cakes, these good soldiers were quite ready to go on." On the 11th, 
Sir Hugh Rose overtook Brigadier Stuart with the 1st Brigade at the 
smallfort of Indoorkee on the Scinde river. Here he heard from the 
Commander-in-Chief that Colonel Riddell's movable column of Bengal 
troops (2) was to escort a large supply of siege guns, mortar and ammuni¬ 
tion from Agra to Gwalior for the siege of that fort. He was also 
informed that Lord Clyde had ordered Brigadier Smith with a Brigade 
of the Rajpootana Field Force to march from the neighbourhood of 
Chandaree to Gwalior. Sir Hugh Rose, however, determined by a bold 
scheme to prevent a scientific siege of the fort, which would be a long 
difficult task. He hoped that a successful attack on the enemy outside 
or inside the city would, like Calpee, be followed by its easy capture. 
The following plan presented itself to his mind, and he proceeded at 
once to carry it out. He ordered Major Orr, Commanding Hyderabad 

(1) Recollections of the Campaign in Malwa and Central India, by Assistant Surgeon 
John Henry Sylvester, p. 175. 

(2) The troops were as follows 

No. 21 Light Field Battery. 

820 Bengal Europeans. 

200 Sikh Horse. 

800 Sikh Infantry. 

Siege Artillery. 
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Coivtingency, to move from Jhansi to Punear twelve miles from Gwalior, 
where fifteen years before a British force had routed the Mahrattas. At 
Punear Major Orr held the Bombay road and was well placed for cutting 
off the retreat of the rebles. He ordered Brigadier Smith ‘to advance 
froft* Sipree by the Jhansi road to Kotah-Ke-Serai, about seven miles to 
the east of Gwaiior. To complete the investment from the south-east 
and north, he sent instructions to Colonel Riddell to move with the 
coldmn by the Agra and Gwalior road to the Residency, about seven 
miles to the north of Gwalior. But the instructions never reached him. 
Sir Hugh Rose trusted that all the columns of operations would be at 
their posts by the 19th of June. He himself would advance from the 
east, because with great trouble he had ascertained that this was the 
weakest side of Gwalior, and consequently the best for an attack. It 
was commanded by high hills difficult of access, but when these heights 
were taken he could drive the enemy from slope to slope till he reached a 
point from whence he could cannonade the Lushker or New City and, 
covered by the fire of artillery, storm it. He would cut boldly “ in two 
the enemy's whole line consisting of the old city, above which is the 
Fort and the Lushker or New City.” This point of attack had another 
advantage. “ It enabled me to attack Gwalior almost unhurt by the fire 
of the Fort.” It was a fine daring strategical conception. 

On the 12th of June, Sir Hugh Rosens column reached Amean and 
heard that the Bengal troops had arrived to garrison Calpee and that the 
weakened 2nd Brigade,! 1) which had been left behind, was only seventeen 
miles in their rear. After having been joined by the 2nd Brigade, 
Brigadier-General Robert Napier, who at once assumed command of it, 
pushed forward, and, on the morning of the 16 th of June, after a long 
march, he reached Bahadurpore, about four or five miles from the canton¬ 
ment on the Morar. The British Commander directed Captain Abbott 
with his Hyderabad Cavalry to reconnoitre the cantonment, and he an¬ 
nounced that the rebels were in force in front of it. Sir Hugh Rose rode 
forward, himself and staff, and examined closely the enemy's position. He 
found that the side of the-oantonments fronting the British force was occu¬ 
pied by strong bodies of cavalry and that on their right were guns and a 
large body of infantry. As he surveyed the cantonments with the roofs of 
the bungalows rising above the bright green trees, a delicate problem 
arose in his mind. His force had just finished a long and fatiguing 


(1) Thfe bulk of it remained at Calpee. 





march and the sun had been up for some time. It was June and the 
rains had not burst. Four or five miles' more march in the sun and a 
combat afterwards would be a great trial of the men's strength. “ On 
the other hand Moral* looked inviting with several good buildings not 
yet burnt; they would be good quarters for a portion of the force ; if I 
delayed the attack until the next day, the enemy were sure to burn them. 
A prompt attack'has always more effect on the rebels than a procrastinated 
one." And no commander had a greater gift for impromptu plans and 
unexpected dashes than Hugh Rose. He at once countermanded the 
order for encamping and hastened to complete his order of battle. The 
first Brigade under Brigadier Stuart occupied the first line ; the second 
Brigade which mustered only 33 European officers, 9 Native officers and 
1,072 Non-commissioned Officers and Rank and File (1) was under Bri¬ 
gadier-General Napier and formed the second line. The first line under 
the General himself was arranged as follows :— No. 4 Light Field 
Battery and siege guns in the centre, (2) Her Majesty's 86th on their 
right; the 25th Bombay Native Infantry on their left ; Her Majesty's 
13th Light Dragoons on each flank. The second line was disposed as 
follows :—No. 18 Light Field Battery on the right, supported by 
Johnston's Hyderabad Horse ; in the centre the Madras Sappers and 
Miners and a wing of Her Majesty's7let FIighland Light Infantry, 
while on the left was a wing of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons. (3) 
The Hyderabad Cavalry covered the advance. Sir Hugh Rose reques¬ 
ted Napier to watch well the hill and ravines on his left and to advance 
in echelon from the right in support o£ the 1st Brigade while it took 
ground diagonally to the right, in order to reach the road which led to 
the cantonment, and so outflank the enemy's left. As the troops advanced 

(1) The greater part of the Brigade was at Calpee. On the 16th of June it was com¬ 
posed as follows,— 

1st Troop Horse Artillery. 

No. Light Field Battery. 

14th Light Dragoons. 

3rd Light Cavalry (on rearguard). 

Madras Sappers and Miners. 

7lst Highlanders (14 officers, 381 men). 

Hyderabad Cavalry. 

Hyderabad Infantry (on rearguard). 

(2) Sir Hugh Hose writes :— “No. 18 Light Field Battery and the Siege Guns in the' 
centre of the first/* But this is an error. The 4th Light Field Battery belonged to the 1st 
Brigade. 

(8) From Brigadier-General R. Napier, C.B., Commanding 2nd Brigade ? Central India 
Field Force, dated Camp Morar, 18t h June 185§. 
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across the ; level ‘ plain the Rebels fell back. But when the 2nd Brigade 
^ approached the right of the can tomhent, the enemy opened fire upon 
them from six guns, and JSfapier directed Lieutenant Harcourt, comman¬ 
ding the No. 18 Light Field Battery, to engage them— “ an order which 
hq had barely received when he was summoned ,to join the 1st Brigade. " 
Sir HughNRose was in a critical position. ScindiaV agent, who was 
guiding him to the cantonment road, lost his way, and the j st . Brigade, 
getting on the edge of broken ground, was taken utterly by surprise by a 
well directed cross fire from a masked battery in the enemy’s centre and 
.guns on their right. Lieutenant Stuart (who commanded the siege pieces) 
and Lieutenant Harcourt with prompt decision brought their guns into 
action, and opened a telling fire on the batteries of the enemy. Sir 
Hugh Rose also brought Captain Lightfoot’s Troop 1st Bontbay Horse 
Artillery from the 2nd Brigade against the Rebels' right ^battery. , The 
Cavalry, owing to the nature of the ground, could not be used. The General, 
having reinforced his left with the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, 
advanced with the 86th in skirmishing order. They went over the 
broken ground, heedless of a heavy cannonade, and took by storm all the 
cantonment in their front. Then Sir Hugh Rose brought forward the 
right shoulder of the SGth line of skirmishers and, resting their right on 
the right bank of the river from which the cantonment takes its name, 
swept the whole cantonment and occupied it. Abbot, with the Hyderabad 
Cavalry, got across the nullahs further to the right, and galloped through 
the cantonment, in the hope of cutting off the enemy's retreat across 
the stone bridge which spans the river at the back of the cantonment 
on the road to the city. But he arrived too late. Many had passed 
over tiiQ bridge and they had taken four guns with them. The main 
body of the ‘rebels had, when driven through the cantonment, joined 
their comrades who lined the ravines which faced their right. * 

Whilst Sir Hugh Rose was storming the cantonment, Napier with lii's 
Brigade reduced to the Wing of Her Majesty's .71st Highland Light 
Infantry, the Right Wing of Her Majesty's 1.4tlx Dragoons, Madras 
Sappers and Miners--and ,4.00 Horse of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
continued his advance on the enemy. He saw them retreating in large 
numbers to their right rear—a tempting and favourable opportunity for. 
Cavalry. But, watching their slow deliberate movement, he became 
convinced that they were assured of protection by the ground in front 
of tlienp He sent his Brigade Major and a few sowars to examine it. ‘ 
They came back and reported v a network of ravines lined with infantry.. 
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Napier ordered Colonel Campbell, commanding the Wing of the 71st 
Regiment, to throw it forward in skirmishing order supported by the 
14th Dragoons. The brakes and hollows so screened the sepoys that 
none could be seen and they gave no sign of life. When the skirmishers 
on the right, under Major Rich, approached the edge of a deep nullah, 
the insurgents suddenly opened on them a very heavy fire. Rich moved 
his skirmishers rapidly forward to dislodge them. iC Lieutenant Neaveled 
with ardent courage the charge and fell when close to the nullah, mortally 
wounded, sincerely regretted by his brave regiment and his General.” 
In an instant the Highlanders rushed down the ravine and it was taken 
after a fierce and dogged struggle. Then, pushing on, they took the 
ravines in rear by storm. (1) The whole of the rebels in them were 
killed, “ after a desperate resistance which cost the 71st, I regret to say, 
besides Lieutenant Neave several brave soldiers killed and wounded ... 
In the advanced nullah alone seventy rebels lay dead, belonging to 
Scindia's faithless Guards and wearing English accoutrements and 
breast-plates, on which was engraved e 1st Brigade Infantry \ (&)” 
Meanwhile, Colonel Campbell took two companies of the 71st under 
Lieutenant Scott and cleared some ravines on his left and front. He 
was then directed to clear the top of a hill, where a party of rebels held 
a temple and some strong ground. “ This duty was thoroughly effected 
and thirty of'the enemy left dead on the field. ” (3) 

The front being now quite clear of the enemy and the success of 
the day having been completed, Napier withdrew his troops to the 
shelter of the cantonments. The troops pitched their tents “ on what 
was formerly the well-eared-for gardens of the officers of the Contingent, 
and what was still covered by flowers and shrubs, lime, custard apple, and 
pomegranate trees, and vines.” The capture of the cantonments gave 

(1) “ Lieutenant Rose, 25tli Bombay Native Infantry, afforded them useful co-operation 
by skilfully placing a party of his Regiment so as to enfilade these dangerous entrenchments.” 
From Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, Commanding Field Force South of the Nerbodda, 
to Major-General Sir William Mansfield, K.C.B., Chief of,the Staff of the Army in India, 
dated Poonch, the 13th October 1858. 

(2) Ibid. Ibid. Ibid. 

The B Company of the Madras Engineers (reduced to forty-five men) commanded by 
Lieutenant Gordon joined in the attack on the ravine. Naque Narrainsawmy, seeing a 
soldier of the 71st about to be killed by the enemy, fired at one of them, and wounded him, 
but as he still continued to advance, attacked and killed him with his bayonet. The other 
two, on seeing him killed, ran away j and the Naque by his great gallantry saved the life of 
the British soldier. Military History of the Madras Engineers by Major H. M. Vibarfc, 
Volume II, page 345. ‘ 

(3) Brigadier-General R. Napier’s Despatch. 
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Sir Hugh Rose the command of the line of the Morar River, of {lie road 
to Agra, and enabled him to communicate with Brigadier Smith to the 
left, and the Residency‘to the'right. (1) 

On the morning of the 17th, Brigadier Smith reached Kotah-ke-Serai 
which lies between three and fpur miles south-east of Gwalior. It con¬ 
sisted of a small fort and native caravansary from whence its name is 
derived. A small river nins past the fort. “ Between it and Gwalior 
lies a chain of small hills, a mile broad, and through a defile in them ran 
the Jhansi road, flanked on the west by" a canal impassable to guns or 
horse except by a bridge just burnt by'the rebels. (%) Brigadier Smith 
had been ordered by Sir Hugh Rose to halt'at Kotah-ke-Serai and com¬ 
municate with him. Smith was, however, hampered with a. large 
quantity of baggage and Kofcah was not a safe position for a halt. The 
enemy, who were seen in large masses, seemed determined to attack him, 
and he thought it best to take the initiative. Placing his baggage in 
and near the fort of Kotah under as strong a guard as he could afford, 
he crossed the river with a troop of the 8th Hussars to reconnoitre. 
When they had ridden about a thousand yards, a masked battery suddenly 
opened on them and, as they turned to gallop out 6f range, one or two 
men and horses dropped. The Brigadier's horse, being slightly wounded 
in the scuffle, fell and rolled over him, bruising his rider severely on the 
temple and spraining his wrist." (3) But he was soon in the saddle again 
and no one knew he had been hurt. He had ascertained that the ground 
in front was impracticable for cavalry and that about fifteen hundred 
yards from Kotah-ke-Serai their guns were in position and their line ran 
all under the hills across the road to Gwalior. 

As soon as he returned from reconnoitring; Brigadier Smith. ordered 
the Horse Artillery to advance and they soon silenced the enemy's guns. 
Then he sent his Infantry across the broken ground. Colonel Raines, 
commanding Her Majesty’s 95th, led his men, Covered with two companies 
in skirmishing order and the 10th Bombay Native Infantry in echelon as 
a reserve to attack the enemy’s entrenchments. When within fifty yards 
of the works he orderecTthe skirmishers to advance at the double anxf 
charge. With a loud cheer they rushed forward, and the work s were within/ 
their grasp, when a deep ditch with four feet of water and steep banks 

(1) Sir Hugh Rose’s Despatch. 

(2) Report on the AlTairs of Gwalior, by Major S. Charters .Macpherson, dated 20th 

June 1858 . ^ 

(3) Campaigning experiences in|Rajpootan» and Central India, by Mrs. Henry I uberly, 

P, 138. 
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stopped them. " It was with difficulty that the men got over in single 
file, and by the time that the skirmishers had ascended the opposite bank, 
the entrenchment was completely abandoned. ” The skirmishers pushed 
on through the ravines and swept the hills. Then Raines received orders 
to proceed up the road with the 10th in reserve. While Raines was push¬ 
ing across the broken ground and driving the enemy from the hills, 
Smith was for some time unable to bring his cavalry into action, and 
as the enemy threatened to attack in large numbers his baggage and rear, 
he was obliged to send back a large detachment of his slender force. 
With a squadron of the 8th Hussars and two divisions of Horse Artil¬ 
lery and one troop of the 1st Lancers he entered the mouth of the defile. 
Prom the hills on the left the rebels opened fire, but on they rode. The 
end of the defile on the crest of the hills was reached. Below them lay 
the wide plain between Gwalior and Morar. Two batteries of six and five 
guns were near the Phoolbagh palace, commanded by Tantia Topee himself. 
Two eighteen pounders were in the Campoo to the left and many guns at 
other points. Smith, who had now come in touch with his infantry, saw 
from the crest the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry in their red uniforms 
slowly advancing in skirmishing order up a broad ravine to his right 
and about a hundred yards in front of him, The 95th with a shout open¬ 
ed fire ; the horsemen immediately broke from under it. (1) Smith 
ordered the squadron of Hussars to charge them. Led by Colonel Hicks 
and Captain Heneage, they dashed down at full speed, sweeping the 
enemy before them, and they never drew rein until they had ridden 
through the enemy's camp in the Phoolbagh two and a half miles away. 
The Phoolbagh was in their possession, but only for a moment. They 
could not hold it, for they had far outstripped their support. They 
returned, bringing with them two guns, “ the best proofs of how 
nobly they had fought and conquered/ 1 2 3 (2) Officers and men were so 
completely exhausted and prostrated from heat and the day's work that 
“ they could scarcely sit on their saddles, and were for the moment 
incapable of further exertion." (5) The 95th now arrived near the guns. 

They had been out the whole day without a meal under a burning sun 
and had marched at 2 a. m. that morning from the previous encampment 


(1) From Lieutenant-Colonel T. N. Hicks, Commanding Artillery, Central India Field 
Force, Laie Commanding Field Force from Jhansi, to Brigadier M. W. Smith, Command* 
mg Rajpootana Field Force, dated Camp Morar, near Gwalior, 25th June 1858. 

(2) Sir Hugh Rose’s Despatch 

(3) Brigadier M. W. Smith's Report, 
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ground, a distance of 26 miles. Five officers. and eighty one men had been 
struck down by the sun. The enemy were collecting, both on the. front 
and flanks, and, as his troops were incapable of further exertion, Brigadier 
Smith “ retired the Cavalry by alternative Troops protected by the 
Artillery during which movements both arms showed the greatest steadi¬ 
ness and entered the ravines under the protection of the Infantry posted 
there. ” He then took up a position for the night, and, sending for his 
baggage, placed it in a sort of amphitheatre formed by a portion of the 
hills- he occupied. “ I guarded both ends of the defile with, strong 
pickets of Infantry, in strong positions formed by the ground, and also 
threw out strong pickets both Cavalry and Infantry, towards the heights 
on our right; the left of our position was defended against any sudden 
assaults by , a steep bank and a canal.''’ A brilliant day’s work was 
done by a jaded column. 

Among the slain that day was the Ranee of Jhansi. Many tales have 
been told how she met her death, but the aecouut given by her servant 
has the strong feature of truth. It was her custom to lead her troops 
clad in military attire, a red jacket, trousers, and a white turban on her 
head, which made it. impossible to tell her sex. The Brahminee concu¬ 
bine of her late husband, dressed as a trooper of the Gwalior Contingent, 
'never left her side. They were seated together near the Phoolbagh 
batteries, drinking sherbet, four hundred of the 5th Irregulars near them, 
when the alarm was given that the Hussars approached. ’ F oity or fifty 
of them came up, and the rebels fled, save about; fifteen. The Ranee’s horse 
refused to leap the canal, when she.received a shot in the side, and then a 
cut on the bead, but rode off. She soon after fell dead, and was burnt 
.in a garden close by.” (1) At the same time the Brahminee concubine 
received a long sabre cut in front. She rode into the city, was tended 
by a Fakeer and the Mahomedan Kotwal there, and, dying in their hands, 
was reputed and buried as a Mahomedan convert.” (2) thus died the 
Ranee of Jhansi 'who, Sir Hugh Rose said, “ was the bravest and best 
military leader of theRebels” To speak of her, as some have done, as 
" the Indian Joan of Arc ” is indeed a libel bn the fair fame of the- Maid 
of Orleans. The Ranee of Jhansi was an ardent, daring, licentious 
woman, and though we must bejstow our. tribute of admiration for the 
indefatigable energy and undaunted bravery she displayed, we cannot 

(X) Report on the affairs of Gwalior, from the 24th of May to. the 20th June 185S, 
by Major S. Charters Macpherson. 

(2) Ibid. Ibid. \ ib<4- . ‘ \ 
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forget she was answerable for a massacre of men, women and children, as 
revolting* and deliberate as that of Cawnpore. The voices crying 
underneath the sod in the garden outside Jliansi were heard and the dark 
account demanded. 

On the evening of the 17th, Sir Hugh Rose received from Brigadier 
Smith an account of his action and a request for reinforcements. He at 
once directed Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson to join him with three troops 
Light Dragoons, 4 Guns No. 4 Light Field Battery and the 25th Bom¬ 
bay Light Infantry. The next morning the troops which had been left 
to garrison Calpee reached camp, and on the afternoon of the same day 
Sir Hugh Rose marched from Morar to Kotah Ke-Serai with the 
following force : 

2 Troops 14th Light Dragoons. 

No. 18 Light Field Battery. 

Madras Sappers and Miners. 

"Wing Her Majesty's 71st Highland Light Infantry. 

Her Majesty's 86th Regiment. 

Wing 5th Hyderabad Infantry. 

2 18-pounders and 1 8-inch Howitzer. 

He left in Morar a sufficient force under Brigadier-General Napier for its 
protection, the investment of Gwalior, and the pursuit of the enemy when 
they retreated from it. 

The march to Kotah-ka-Serai, full twenty miles, was most harassing. 
Of the 86th alone, a hundred men were struck down by the sun and had 
to be carried in dhoolies ; but their commander tells us that these gallant 
soldiers were not deterred by sickness from taking part next day in the 
assault on Gwalior. Having crossed the river Morar, the column 
bivouacked for the night on some rocky ground not far from Smith's 
camp. The next morning the General reconnoitred the enemy's position 
and examined the ground occupied by our troops. He found Smith's 
position was cramped and commanded by a battery of 9 pounders, which 
the enemy had erected on a ridge on the highest of the series of heights 
which rose on the other side of the canal from a narrow plain and were 
intersected by ravines. u To protect the battery and the position, the 
enemy had concentrated a numerous force of all arms on the ridge, as 
well as a large body of Cavalry in rear of it." (1) The General also 
discovered that “ about a mile and a half further back and about the 
same distance from the left of the road was stationed, in a gorge of the 


(1) Sir Hugh Robo'b despatch. 
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hills, a large body o£ the enemy's Infantry with guns.' v The^ guarded 
a road which branched' off from the ford southwards to ’ Gwalior!" (1) ' 
Hugh. Rose's rapid resource was, to cutoff both these bodies from 
Gwalior. The* canal which was deep was the main obstacle. To 
surmount it he ordered a bridge or dam to be made some way to d;he left 
rear of his* position. The Company' of Madras Sappers and Miners, 

“ whose zeal an4 intelligence no hardship could abate/' (1) would cobs- 
truct it by sunset. At night he would cross it with a force of all arms, 
got on the south road, and plade himself between Gwalior and the two 
positions occupied by t the v . enemy. Then he Would fall on these posts, 
while Brigadier Smith's Brigade, conceal edby the ravines, would attach 
their front and left.flank. This project, characterised by his usual skill 
and enterprise, Sir' Hugh Rose was unable to execute, owing v to the 
activity of the foe. Their troops,’accompanied by artillery; poured forth 
from Gwalior, and.they seemed determined to fall on.his left flank which 
t^ey knew w as weak. The position in the pass, occupied as a temporary 
point withghtany view to ij^hting abattle,. was false, and Hugh Rose 
could not risk a serious attack. .. He therefore determined to change the 

* A , , .o 

defensive for the offensive. His plan of battle was soon clear to him. 
He directed,brigadier,Stuartto move with the 86th regiment/ supported 
by the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, to cross the canal, and,’ crowning 
the heights on the other side of’it, to attack the enemy on .their left, 
whilst at the same, time Brigadier Smith, with the 95th, supported by 
the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, should move from his right front * 
cross the canal in skirmishing order, and advance obliquely under cover 
of the ground over the shoulder of the hill on “which was the Rebels' 
battery against their left front. (2) 

Brigadier Smith crossing the canal ascended steadily, .With the 86th 
under Lieutenaiit-Colonel Lowth, the heights. The enemy, finding that 
their left was being turned, retired rapidly towards the battery, closely 
pressed by the skirmishers of the 86th. Beneath their battery was an „ 
entrenchment. But they did not hold it. They retreated across it to 
their g\m.6. H The "gallant skirmishers gave them no time to‘rally in 


(1) Sir Hugh Bose’s despatch. 

*(2) Sir Hugh Bose writes against their left flank. M 

“This,attack on their left at once had the effect of making the enemy desist on hifl 
right, and no sooner did they find that their left was turned by the movement than they 
fell hack in haste abandoning their guns.”—Calcutta Beview, Vol. 41. 
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the battery, but dashing with a cheer at the parapet crossed it, and took 
the guns which defended the ridge—three excellent English 9-poUnders. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, coining up with a wing of the 95th, turned 
the captured guns on the enemy's Cavalry and Infantry which he saw 
in detached bodies in the plain below. Meanwhile, Lieutenant Roome, 
in command of the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, who were moving 
up in support of the 95th and in protection of our right, found himself 
exposed to a fire of artillery and musketry from the heights on the 
enemy’s extreme left. “ Advancing with half of his Regiment in 
skirmishing order, and leading the remainder in support, he cleared the 
two nearest heights of the Rebel infantry and charging gallantly took 
two brass field pieces and three mortars, which were in a plain at the 
foot of the second height." 

The British troops were now in possession of the highest range 
and Gwalior lay at their feet. “ The sight,” says Sir Hugh, “ was in¬ 
teresting. To our right was the han dsome palace of the Phoolbagh, 
its garden and the old City, surmounted by the Port, remarkable for 

its ancient architecture with lines of extensive - fortifications round the 

high and precipitous rock of Gwalior. To our left lay the Lushkei 
or new city, with its spacious houses half hidden by trees." He saw 
that the slopes descended gradually towards Gwalior, and in the plains 
below could be discovered the rebels driven from the heights, . seeking 
shelter among the houses and trees outside the city. He had intended 
to proceed no further that day, .and had sent word to Napier to attack 
Gwalior from Morar in concert with himself the next morning. He 
now changed his plan. “ I felt convinced that I could take Gwalior 
. before sunset," and he at Once prepared for a. fresh onset. Colonel Owen, 
with the 18th Bombay Lancers, was directed to descend the lulls and occu¬ 
py the road which led to the grand parade of the Lushker. The 3rd 
‘.Troop Bombay Horse Artillery with a squadron of 8th Hussars were 
to cover Sir Hugh Rome’s extreme right parallel with the troops attack¬ 
ing'Gwalior,. No. '4 .Light .Field Battery with two troops of Her 
Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons were ordered to cover his advanced line 
- and to answer the enemy’s battery in position in front of Gwalior. 

All being ready, Sir Hugh Rose gave the word for the general attack, 
' and the Infantry, owing to the formation of the hills, moved forward 
in irregular line. The 86th forming the left was in advance, the 95th 
the right was refused. The enemy were attempting to load their two 
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18-pounders when the General ordered the 9-pounder which he had placed 
in position opposite them to be fired with shrapnel. if The shrapnel 
a remarkable one burst just- over the 18-pounders into about twenty 
pieces, killed and disabled some of the gunners and put the rest 
to flight.” The enemy's Infantry and Cavalry began to retire in groups 
across the grand parade. At that instant the 1st Bombay Lancers 
issuing from the Pass, charged across the wide plain, cut them down 
and, continuing their rush, pursued them through the Lushker. In the 
narrow street, bravely leading his men, fell Lieutenant Mills of the 1st 
Bombay Lancers, “ a very promising and popular young officer." Cap¬ 
tain Lock in the pursuit cut down the rebel who shot him. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owen, not thinking it advisable to have his troopers involved 
in street fighting, withdrew them from the town. 

The British soldiers raised a loud cheer as the Bombay Lancers 
swept across the plain and Baines, with two Companies of the 95th, 
charged down the slope u with his usual spirit" and took the two 18- 
pounders and two small mortars on the grand parade. They were 
soon joined by the General. He determined to advance across the plain, 
force his way if necessary through the Lushker and gain possession 
o£ Scindia’s palace. Captain Meade, who was well acquainted with the 
town, volunteered to act as a guide. Remembering the bloody fight 
which had taken place in the streets of Jliansi, Sir Hugh Bose directed 
Raines to form four companies of his Regiment for street fighting. 
Placing himself at their head with Meade by his side, “each officer 
having his pistol at full-cock in their hand," he marched through a mile 
of streets and arrived at the open space in front of the palace. The 
approach to the palace block was surrounded by lofty buildings built of 
solid masonry with terraced roofs screened by a parapet. To storm them 
, would entail a heavy loss of life. The palace court yard was full of 
excited soldiery and many desperadoes. Meade volunteered to ride for¬ 
ward alone and to endeavour to obtain the peaceful surrender of the palace. 
The General assented. The column was halted and Meade rode forward to 
the entrance of the court-yard. (1) There was no gate, but a heavy 
beam of wood across the gateway prevented a horseman from passing 
through it. For some minutes Meade on his horse waited outside the 
portal. Many muskets were levelled at him. “ At length to my great 


(1) General Sir Richard Meade, by Thomas Henry Thornton, C.S.I. 





relief a little wizened Mussulman who was close to the gateway recog¬ 
nised me, and shouted out three or four times, ‘ This is Meade Sahib/ 
and hearing this three or four men at laist complied with my repeated 
demand to remove the barrier, and I dashed into the court-yard up to 
a group of some five or six men whom I had previously noticed as being 
evidently the leaders of the party.” Taking one of them, “ a tall power- 
full man,” by the shoulder, he told .them he would save their lives if 
they obeyed his orders, but there must be no delay as the British troops 
were ready and eager to storm the palace. They said they would hand it 
over to their Sovereign, but not to the English. He replied that it must 
be given up at once or it would'be stormed and not a man of them would 
escape. After some parleying, they consented to retire into the interior 
of the palace buildings. Then Meade rode back and reported the result * 
to the General/, and arrangements were made for the security of the 
palace. Before sunset the Lushker, or new city, and the old town were 
occupied with very trifling loss to us, " and to the unbounded gratitude 
of the people and the high credit of the troops with scarcely an act of 
plunder.” 

Meanwhile Brigadier Smith had got into action with the enemy near 
the Palace of Phoolbagh, which after 'sonie stiff fighting he captured. 
He then pursued a large body of the enemy, who were>etiring round the 
rock of Gwalior towards the Residency,' covering thbir retreat, with guns. 
After a stout resistance “ which 'did credit to the enemy's artilleiy '' the 
guns were captured, (1) and the^ pressed ' hard on the fleeing foe long 
after black night had fallen, until men and horses could go no further. 

On the. morning of the 20th, Scindia, who had arrived from Agra 
two days before, was conducted from the cantonment of Morar by the 
Agent of the Governor-General to the parade before the Phoolbagh. 
Here he was received'by Sir Hugh Rose and his force with every possible 
mark of respect. Then the victorious Commander, accompanied by his 
personal and divisional staff and all the superior officers of the Forces 
“ whose duties allowed them to be present '' escorted His Royal Highness 
to his palace in the Lushkeiy “ with a squadron of Her Majesty's 8th 
Hussars, and another of Her Majesty's Light Dragoons, most honourable 

(1) “Brigadier Smith speaks very highly of the steadiness with which Her Majesty's 14th 
Light Dragoons escorting the 3rd Troop Bombay Horse Artillery stood the enemy's 
artillery fire, shot and shell, and of the ardour with which they afterwards fell on the 
guns and the retreating enemy." From Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, Commanding 
Field Force South of the Nprbudda, to Major Mansfield, 
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representatives of my force/ 7 As the cavalcade passed along the long and 
handsome street, which leads from the grand parade to the palace, the 
population of the half-empty, half-closed Lushker, which had recently 
been despoiled by his faithless soldiery, welcomed the return of their 
Sovereign and of peace. 

A grim tragedy, however, marred the joy of that morning. As the 
troops were drawn out to receive Scindia, four or five shots were fired at 
them from the ramparts of the Port, and as His Highness and the 
Agent advanced with their cortege, one shot struck immediately in front 
of them. It was a startling surprise, for the General had been informed 
that the Port had been vacated during the night. It had been vacated, 
but thirteen men, four of them contingent sepoys, and nine velaites 
with two women and a child, after proceeding some miles towards Agra, 
resolved deliberately to return and die in it. (1) Sir Hugh had ordered 
the fort to be closely invested. Lieutenant Rose of the 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, who had distinguished himself at the hand to hand 
fighting in the ravines, occupied, with a picket furnished by his regiment, 
the Kotwal or Police Station near the main gateway. Lieutenant 
Waller, a brother officer, with a small party of the same corps, held an 
adjoining post. When Rose heard the firing of the guns and learnt 
that some Ghazees were still defending the fort, he went to Waller and 
suggested that they should attack the stronghold and destroy the 
desperate fanatics. Taking with them a blacksmith, the two pickets, and 
twenty Pathan police they crept up the winding road until they reached 
the main gateway which they found closed. It was burst open and, 
surprising the other gates before they could be shut, they reached an 
archway on which the fanatics had brought a gun to bear. (2) The 
Ghazees, having taken post on a bastion, flung, over the walls all their 
, gold and silver coin, slew their women and children and swore to die. 
Tho gun burst at the third discharge and the attacking party rushed 
through the archway and made their way, regardless of the bullets sent 
down upon them, to the top of the wall. (3) On the bastion the fanatics 
withstood them steadfastty~aird slaying, were slain. Rose, who was swift 


(X) Report on Gwalior, dated 20th June 1858, by Major S. Charicrs Macphersou. 

(2) Sir Hugh Rose’s Despatch. Maileson states“ By the time the sixth gate was 
forced the alarm was givea. ,, The five gates of a fortress, if they had been fastened, 
could hardly have been burst open by a (i lusty ” or * e stalwart** blacksmith. 

(3) Report on Gwalior, dated 20th dune 1858, by Major S. Charters Macphorson, 
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received orders to pursue the enemy and within, an hour and a half after 
receipt of them, he marched from Morar. Early next day he caught up 
the enemy at Jowra Alipore, thirty-two miles off. His force consisted 
of a Troop of Horse Artillery and about 500 Cavalry, 60 of whom were 
Europeans. (2) The enemy were reported to have 12,000 men and 22 
guns. He found them strongly posted with their right resting on 
Alipore, (3) guns and infantry in the centre and cavalry on both flanks. 
A rising ground hid the approach of the small British force, and Napier 
was able to reconnoitre their position in' security from a distance 
of about 1,200 yards. (4>) He found the ground was open to the 
enemy’s left * and a careful examination with the telescope left 
me assured that there was nothing to check the advance of my 
artillery/V He directed Captain Lightfoot to take up a position 


(1) Sir Hugh Rose's Despatch. -Brigadier C. S. Stuart thus referred to Lieutenant 
Rose in his Brigade ordersBrigadier Stuart has received with the deepest regret, a. 
report of the death of Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, who was mortally 
wounded yesterday on enteiiug the Fort of Gwalior, on duty with his men. The Brigadier 
feels assured that the whole Brigade unite with him in deploring tlie death of this gallant 
officer, whose many sterling qualities none who knew him could fail to appreciate.” 

Lieutenant Waller received the V. C. for his gallantry and Lieutenant Hose would, 
also have obtained it if he had lived. 


(2) 

Corps. 

European 

Officers. 

Native 

Officers. 

Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers 
and Rank 
and file. 

1st Troop Horse Artillery .... 

4 

O 

95 

14th Light Dragoons . . ... 

2 

0 

60 

3rd Light Cavalry ..... 

7 

5 

92 

Hyderabad Cavalry . 

2 

0 

243 

Meade’s Horse.. 

3 

3 

174 

Total 

18 

8 

661 

! 


(3) So Brigadier*General R. Nnpierispellslit. Macpherson writes “ Joura-Allapore/* 
Malleson " Jaura-Alipnr,” Holmes Joora-Alipur.” 

(4) From Brigadier-General R. Napier, Commanding 2nd Brigade, Centfdl India Field 
Force, to tlie Assistant Adjutant General, Central India Field Force, dated Camp 
Jowra-Alipore, 21st June 1858. 




























about 600 yards from thej enemy's left and enfilade their line, “ and 
to act afterwards as circumstances might dictate.” In their column of 
march the little force was soon again in movement. Abbott*s Hyderabad 
Cavalry were in advance, then came Lightfoot's troop of Bombay Horse 
Artillery, supported by Captain Prettyjohn's Troop of 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons, and two Troops 320 Light Cavahy under Lieutenant Dick, with a 
detachment of Meade’s Horse under Lieutenant Burton in reserve. 
When the troops came into view of the enemy, after turning the shoulder 
of the rising ground, the whole* were advanced at a gallop and as soon as 
the Artillery had reached the flank of the enemy's position, the line was 
formed to the left, and the guns opened on the enemy at a distance of 
000 yards.’* (1) After a few rounds, nine guns which were in action 
under a clump of trees were silenced and the enemy showed signs of 
abandoning them. Lightfoot quickly limbered up, and advancing at 
a gallop he and Abbott with the Hyderabad Cavahy charged at the 
same moment into the battery. <4 You cannot imagine,** writes one who 
was present, " the dash of the artillery; it was wonderful. We could 
scarcely keep up with them.** Instantaneously Napier, placing himself 
at the head of his 600 cavalry, gave the order to charge and they swept 
through the enemy*s batteries and camp and past the villages into the 
open, driving before them and cutting down the rebels for several miles. 
Never was the rout of an army more complete. Besides twenty-five guns 
a considerable quantity of ammunition and elephants, tents, carts and 
baggage fell into the hands of the victors. Many a brave deed was 
done that day. Napier brings to the notice of Sir Hugh Rose the con¬ 
duct of Private Novell of Her Majesty's 14th Dragoons who charged 
alone into a village under a very heavy fire, a for which act of gallantry 
I beg to recommend him for the Victoria Cross.** Six of his Indian 
comrades were specially recommended by their Commander for the Order 
of Merit for great gallantly displayed on the field. 

Thus, with a daring feat of arms, closed the Central Indian Campaign, 
which has a high title to be regarded as one of the great achievements 
recorded in the annals of w ar. Lord Canning, when he heard of the 
capture of Gwalior, issued the following proclamation :— (i The Right 
Honourable the Governor-General has the highest gratification in 
announcing that the town and fort of Gwalior were conquered by Major- 
General 8ii% Hugh Rose on the 19th instant, after a general action, in^ 

(1) From Brigadier-General R. Napier, Commanding 2nd Brigade, Central India Field 

Force, to the Assistant Adjutant General, Central India Field Force, dated Camp Jowra- 
Alipore, 21st June 1858. 
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which the rebels, who had usurped the authority of Maharajah Scindia, 
were totally defeated. On the 20th of June Maharajah. Scindia, attended 
by the Governor-General’s Agent for Central India, and Sir Hugh 
Rose, and escorted by British troops, was restored to the palace of his 
ancestors, and was welcomed by his subjects with every mark of loyalty 
and attachment. It was on the 1st of June that the rebels, aided by the 
treachery of some of Maharajah Scindia’s troops, seized the capital of His 
Highness’s kingdom, and hoped to establish a new Government, under a 
pretender, in His Highness’ territory. Eighteen days had not, elapsed 
before they were compelled to evacuate the town and fort of Gwa tor, 
and to relinquish the authority which they had endeavoured to usurp. 
The promptitude and success with which the strength of the Bntis 
Government has been put forth for the restoration of its faithful ally 
to the capital of his territory, and the continued presence of British 
■ troops at Gwalior to support His Highness in the . re-establishment of 
his administration, offer to all a convincing proof- that the British 
Government has the will and the power to be friend to those who, like 
Maharajah Scindia, do not shrink from their obligations, or hesitate to 
avow their loyalty. The Right Honourable the Governor-General, in 
order to mark his appreciation of the Maharajah Scindia’s friendship, 
and his gratification of His Highness’ authority in his ancestral domin¬ 
ions, is pleased to direct that a royal salute shall be fired at every 
principal station in India.” 

On the 29th of June, Sir Hugh Rose, on account of ill-health, made 
over the command to- Brigadier-General Napier, and il\the following 
order he bade farewell to the >oops he had led^to victory upon 

victory:— . 

o q'he Major-General commanding, being on the point of resigning 

the command of the Podnah Division of the Bombay army, (I) on account 
of ill-health, bids farewell to the Central India Field Forces and, at 
the same time, expresses the pleasure^ feels that he commanded them 
when they gained one more laurel at Gwalior. The Major-General 
witnessed with satisfaction how tlm trqpps and their-gallant companionS- 
in-arms-the Rajpootana Brigade, under'General Smith, stormed heig 
after heigh,*, and gun aftrn gun, umfer the five- of a numerous field and 
siege artitlery, taking finally by assault two 18-pounders at Gwalior. 
Not a man in these forces enjoyed his natural strength or health; and 


(-1) The Central India fceldTorce ,'as a branch of theXooiaUDW.sioa of the anny of 
the Presidency erf Bombay. \ 
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an Indian sun and months of marching and broken rest, had told on 
the strongest; but the moment they were told to take Gwalior for their 
Queen and country they thought of nothing but victory. They gained 
it, restoring England's brave and true ally to his throne, putting to 
complete rout the rebel army, killing numbers of them, and taking: 
from them in the field, exclusive of those in the fort, fifty-two pieces of 
artillery, all their stores and ammunition, and capturing the city and 
fort of Gwalior, reckoned the strongest in India. The Major-General 
thanks sincerely Brigadier-General Napier, C.B., Brigadier-General 
Stuart, C,B„ and Brigadier Smith commanding brigades in the field, for 
the very efficient and able assistance which they gave him, and to 
which he attributes the success of the day. He bids them and their 
brave soldiers, once more, a kind farewell. He cannot do so under 
better aspects than those of the victory of Gwalior." 
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No . 1336 of 1859. —His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
is pleased to direct the publication of the following Extract of a letter 
from the Officiating Adjutant-General of the Army, No, 1094 of the 
18th ultimo, and Reports from Major General Sir Hugh Rose, G. C, B., 
late Commanding Central India Field Force, of the Capture of Rathghu? 
and of the Action at Barodia. 

His Excellency in Council in notifying his entire concurrence in the 
opinion expressed by the Right Hon’ble x the Commauder-in-Chief, 
desires to record his high approval of the manner in which thesfc opera¬ 
tions were directed. His Excellency in Council offers his cordial thanks 
to Major-General Sir Hugh Rose,, and to all the Officers and men 
employed on these occasions, and regrets that the mis-carriage of the 
Reports of these operations should have delayed the publio notice of them. 

JSwtract of a letter from the Officiating Adjutant m General of the Army, To the Sec • 
retary to the Government of India, Military Department, No . 1094, dated 18th 
August 1859, 

In continuation of my letter, No. 389, of 20th May last, I am now 
directed to append for submission to His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council, the accompanying Despatch, No. 1204A, dated 29th June 
of the present year, from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, G. C. B,, late 
Commanding Central India Field Force, giving cover to copies of his 
Reports of the Capture of Rath ghur and Action of Barodia, 

With reference to the operations described in the Despatches now 
forwarded, His Lordship desires me to observe that they reflect the 
highest credit upon the Commander and the Troops engaged, and are 
characterised by that complete success which maiked the whole of bir 
Hugh Rose’s Campaign in Central India* 
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From Major-General Sib Hugh Bose, k.c.b., Commanding Central India Field 

Force, To the Adjutant-General of the Army, Bead-Quarters, Bombay-Camp 

Saugor, 7th February 1858. 

My report of the 31st ultimo will have informed yon, for the informa¬ 
tion of His Excellency the (lommander-in-Chief, that the Rebels had 
determined to defend the Fort of Rathghur in order to prevent my 
I'cftce from relieving Saugor, and putting down rebellion in the Saugor 
and Buudleound Districts. 

As 1 approached Rathghur, I received information of thi assem¬ 
blage of Rebels at Odepore in Sciudia’s Country and in my front; in 
order to ensure the safety of the Siege Train, which was a day’s march 
in the rear, and not to lose time, I brought it up by a night march to 
jay Force, and adopted precautions against surprise. 

In going through a pass over a range of hills, five miles from 
Rathghur, the Officer Commanding the leading flankers, embarrassed 
by the thiek jungle, took by mistake the right instead of the left road, 
as ordered, and crossing, in consequence, the River Beena by the upper, 
the wrong ford, got into a skirmish with the Rebels posted in the suburbs 
oE Rathghur. I had just arrived, with the advanced guard at the en- 
camping ground; to extricate the flankers from a position so unfavorable 
to Cavalry, I advanced and covered with the Infantry Guns and sup¬ 
ports their return to their proper position. In rectifying this mistake, I 
had gained a good deal of ground to the right front, and a Company of 
the 24th Native Infantry had taken with spirit one or two houses and 
gardens j on reconnoitering, I found that they were the commencement 
of the suburbs, and that to keep all this would compromise my right, 
and plan of attacking the Fort from the left flank. I therefore ordered 
the Troops back to their Camp. 

The next day I made with Major Boileau, Commanding Engineer, 
and a small party of the 3rd Europeans and 3rd Light Cavalry, under 
Captain Forbes, a complete reconnoisaUce of eighteen miles of the whole 
Country round tho rook of Rathghur. 

: I ascertained thatrtlre rock, 14 mile in length, covered and sur¬ 
rounded with thick jungle, slopes from the West, where it is precipitous, 
to the East, where it is accessible. The North front of the Fort was the 
only one which was habited ; the other fronts were merely fortifications. 
The River Beena runs under its West face. 

The reoonnoisance confirmed in all essentials the information on 
which I had formed my plan of attack. I carried it out, by investing 
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the same evening the rock of Rathghur as closely as the great extent, 
hills, thick jungle, and a difficult River would allow me. But it is im¬ 
possible, unless with a very much larger Force than my own, to invest 
completelj r such ground, because a great part of^it is dense jungle, which, 
hiding all view of the Enemy's motions, enable him, by a feint, to con¬ 
centrate videttes and pickets on one point, and then pass through the 
vacuum. 

Sir Robert Hamilton had the goodness to place at my disposal 600 
or 700 Troops of all Arms of the Regiment of Bbopall; and I bad re¬ 
quested their Commander to invest the South-West of the Fort, as being 
nearest to their Country, and to take the village of Puttan, which they 
did with alacrity after firing a few shots. 

Tbe next day as soon as the Officers Commanding the Artillery and 
Engineers had reported that they were ready for the Siege, I attacked 
the Fort from the left, at the South-West end of the rock, under cover 
of a feint from the right, against the Town, from which all possible 
advantage was to be derived. 

Both succeeded. 

Leaving a Troop of the 3rd Light Cavalry at the foot of the slope 

to cover our rear, accompanied by Cap¬ 
tain Forbes, Commanding the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, who is always as zealous as he 
is useful, I mounted, with the Troops in 
the margin, under the Command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, the slope, two 
Companies of the 3rd Europeans skir¬ 
mishing and covering tbe breadth of tbe 
rock, two Companies supporting and the 
rest in reserve we made our way through 
thick jungle, and reached, without being discovered, the edge of the open 
ground in front of the East curtain of the Fort, which Major Boileau 
had selected for the breaching Batteries. 

I directed a road to be cut immediately by the Sappers and Miners 
from the foot of the slope to this Battery : our left to open a communica¬ 
tion down the South of the rock with the Troop of the 3rd Cavalry, 
investing the South of the rock, our right to open a communication 
down the North side of the rock with the Camp, and Rifle pits to be 
made at night in front of our attack, enfilading, as much as possible, the 
Enemy's line of defences, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, Com¬ 
manding 3rd Bombay European 
Regiment, Detachment of Siege 
Train under Lieutenant Mallosk, 
two 18-pounders, 16 men Bombay 
Artillery. 

Two 6^-inch Mortars, 10 men 
Bombay Artillery, 90 Madras Sap¬ 
pers and Miners, two 6-pounder 
Guns Artillory. 

Hyderabad Contingent, one Troop 
3rd Light Cavalry under Captain 
Forbes. 


I? 2 
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The Enemy having perceived our position, commenced rather a sharp 
fire on it from their jinjals and small guns in the curtain and bastions 
which I kept down with the fire of the 6-Pounder of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and the 6| Mortars, the former firing at the loop holes and 
embrasures, the latter with half charges dropping their shells on the 
^banquette. I to mention, for his devotion on this occasion, Quarter 
Master Thompson, Commanding a half Battery of the Artillery of the 
Hyderabad ^Contingent, who has completed thirty-two years of meritori¬ 
ous servjce. Twice hit, he continued to fight his Guns successfully to 
the close of the day, I thanked his Battery on the ground. 

yt>e two .18-Pounders, with Elephant draught, were brought up the 
, hill at.4 P,M, ;'the 3rd Europeans dragging them up the steep where the 
Elephants could not go. 

The. feilH against the Town droye the Enemy out of it into the 

Port, and enabled Brigadier Steuart, 
with the Force in the margin, to take 
possession of the l( Eedghn/' a Mussul¬ 
man {dace of prayer, opposite the North 
face commanding the Town and within 
range of the main gate of the Fort, on 
thiVheighfc, and another to the left, he 
skilfully*.placed Captain LightfooCs 9- 
Pounder Battery, one 8-inch Howitzer 
and t^vo 8-inch Mortars. These Batte¬ 
ries forming the right or Town attack 
kept up, night and day, an effective fire 
von the line of defences aaid buildings of the Fort. 

On 2?th fas taut, I changed the 8-inoli Howitzer from the right 
to the left- attack, iii^ordei’ to enfilade with its fire the defences and 
palaces of the,North face. 

I was constantly fe^ween the two attacks which were 2\ miles 
apart. , \ 

"From the Town attack I directed a Detachment of the 3rd 
Europeans, supported by another of the 24th Native Infantry, with two 
Companies of the 24th Native Infantry in reserve, and under cover of 
houses and trees and of a heavy fire from the Eedgha Battery to take a 
low massive tower close to the main gate, Captain Lightfoot being of 
opinion that a Howitzer might be placed in it which would batter the 
gate, and strengthen and* shorten the cordon of investment. I had a 


Fouf . 8-Poundbr Guns, Bpmbay 
Horse Artillery. 

• Six 9-Pounder G uns, Bombay 
?j5fgbt Field Battery, under Captain 
Lighlfoot. * s v 

Fifty"'* Bombay Sappers, aud 
'.Minors. 

Detachment of Siege, Train.', 

\ Two 8-inoli'Mortars. ^ 28' Sfe\i 

Oho 8-inch ‘Howit- > B v o in b ay 
zer. ) Artillery. ‘ 

AlHhe Artillery under * Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Turnbull. Two Troops 
of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons under . Major v Scudamore, 

• 24th Regiment Native Infantry. 
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couple of 8-inch shells thrown into the Tower, to drive out. the Enemy 
should they be there when the storming party gallantly led by Captain 
Lightfoot, who volunteered to accompany it, for which I beg to recom¬ 
mend him to His Excellency, entered the Tower under a heavy fire from 
the walls by the postern opposite the walls from which it was only fifty 
yards distant; Captain Lightfoot recommends Private Davies of the 3rd 
Europeans for his gallantry and intelligence on this occasion. 

Captain Lightfoot and Lieutenant Bonus, of the Engineers, having, 
after a thorough examination of the Tower, reported that the massive 
construction and nature of its defences prevented their being used for the 
offensive, 1 withdrew the Troops from it before daylight. 

On the 28th instant at 8, the sand bag batteries of the left attack 
having been completed, the two 18-Pounders and the 8-inch Howitzer 
having been brought up to them, commenced their fire against the outer 
wall of the East curtain of the Fort with such good effect, that it was 
evident that a practicable breach would he soon made. 

I had just returned to the Camp from the Battery when the Rebels 
coming in force out of the thick jungle, crossed the hiver Beena and 
attacked the Videttes of the right rear of the Camp ; another large body 
of them appeared at the same time on the opposite bank, the two bodies 
amounting to 1,500 or 2,000 men, many of them Sepoys and valaitees. 

I moved rapidly with the outlying picket of Her Majesty’s 14th 
Light Dragoons, who in less than a minute, were in their saddles against 
the Rebels, ordering two guns, and the rest of the pickets to follow in 
support: the Enemy who were skirmishing with a picket of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry, on seeing our approach, fired a discharge of muskets and 
rockets at us, and ran into a gorge of the Beena and up its rocky banks; 
I directed Captain Hare, following in my rear, to move by a short line 
and cut off their retreat* 

Brigadier St-euart, whom I had called up, advancing from the 
Eedgha with a few rounds of Artillery, sent the Rebels on the other side 
of the River into the jungle, and the whole retreated rapidly to a precipi¬ 
tous ridge above the village q£ Chunderapore, four miles to the North- 
West of Rathglmr, from whence they had started in the morning. 

Captain Hare came up with the rear of the Rebels before they 
reached the ridge, and cut up several of them. 

Captain Hare and Lieutenant Westwacott, attached to the Hydera¬ 
bad Cavalry, did good service on this occasion, and Lieutenant Moore, of 
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the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, who, on account of the few Artillery- 
men, served a gun with effect, deserves also to be mentioned. 


After nightfall, the Rebels made ft feeble and unsuccessful attack on 
the left of the Camp from the Saugor Road. The Rebels, who had come 
from their fortified Camp Noreonlee and from the Fort of Kooreye, failed 
completely in their attempt to surprise the Camp and relieve Rathghur 
—during the whole time of their attack, the breaching Batteries conti¬ 
nued their fire. Colonel Turnbull reported that the breach would be 
practicable for an assault the next day at sunset. 

Accounts now came in to me that the Rebels from the Chunderapore 
ridge had early in the morning attacked, in the difficult pass mentioned 
in the first part of this Report, a convoy of supplies coming for my force 
from the West, and had killed Scindia’s vakeel who was in charge of it. 

The safety of my supplies rendered it necessary that the Enemy 
should be driven from Chunderapore during night. I was employed in 
making arrangements for attacking them, which was not easy, as my 
Force was already engaged in an operation for which, in former times, a 
Force of four times their strength was considered necessary. However, 
I was on the point of marching against Chunderapore, when two spies 
I had sent out during the night, came in and reported that the Enemy 
had left that place for Baroda. 

On visiting the Eedgha, Brigadier Steuart reported to me that about 
4 o’clock a.m. the Enemy had attempted to make a sortie from the main 
gate, which he had driven back with Captain Lightfoot’s 9-Pounders. 
A Bhopall Officer came up and reported that he had cut up twenty-five 
Out of fifty of the Garrison who had attempted to force their way by his 
patrol. Colonel Liddell reported also, at the same time, that judging 
from the stillness in the Fort, that its garrison were escaping, he had en- 
' tered it by the incompleted breach with part of the 3rd Europeans, who, 
after receiving some shots from the few Rebels still there, had killed 
them and taken possession of the Fort, The main body fled by an 
ancient sally port and a hole dug under the parapet to the South-West* 
from which when I entered the Fort the ropes were hanging, by which 
they had let themselves down. The reports of all the Officers on 
duty state that these Rebels, crossing a ford over the Beena to the 
South-West, under the Bhopall Camp, passed through the Bhopall 
lines into the jungle, the Bhopall Troops fired a few shots at the 
fugitives, two or three of their dead baggage animals in this ford showed 
the track they had taken. The Bhopall Troops have been, and are 
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still so useful to me, that I merely mention this circumstance, which is 
nothing out of the way amongst Oriental Troops, out of justice to my 
own Force. 

The Garrison stated to be 400 or 500 in number had, although 
many of them were warlike valaitees and Pathuns, despite of their deter¬ 
mination that they would hold Rathghur or die, not been able to stand 
the shelling, or meet the approaching assault. I am glad to say that the 
investment of the rock prevented the escape, and caused the capture of 
most of the Chief Rebels and of many of the rest. Mahomed Fazil 
Khan, a relation of the Regent of Bhopal, and the Military Chief of the 
Rebels in these Districts, and all his Staff, such as they were, attempted 
to cross the Beena, hut seeing the videttes of Her Majesty s 14th Light 
Dragoons on the other bank, turned back and hid themselves in a cave 
under the rock where they were captured. The videttes and pickets 
round the rock, those of Bhopall included, out down and took many of 
the fugitive Garrison during the day. I made over eighty prisoners to Sir 
Robert Hamilton, of whom twenty-four were executed, and forty-eight 
more to the Civil Authorities. w 

Of the Cavalry sent in pursuit of the fugitives, the Hyderabad 
Irregulars came up with and killed forty of them, this being exclusive of 
the twenty-five killed by the Bhopall Troops ; Lieutenant Westwaott 
on this occasion again distinguished himselt. 

At sunset Mahomed Fazil Khan and the Nawab Kamdar Khan, a 
pensioner of the British Government and a son of the great Pindaree 
Chief, taken by Sir John Malcolm, were hung over the gate of the Fort 
in presence of Detachments of my Force, the next day seventeen more, 
most of them Rebels of note and all part of the Garrison of Rathghur 
were executed, two of them, brothers of the Pindaree Chief, had taken 
part in the murder of the British Assistant at Bereiseeah, Kishen Ram, a 
Secretary of Mahomed Fazil Khan, is stated to have been instrumental 
in atrooities committed on forty Christians. Wallidad Khan, who ad 
mitted on his trial “ that he had done all he could and three times urged 
Fazil Mahomed to go down sword in hand and attack the Camp, a 
valaitee leader, &e. 

The Shazadah of Munaesore was not in the Fort, as was proved >y 
an unopened letter from the Rajah of Banpoor to his address found in the 
Fort by an Officer of the 3rd Europeans, he had left it the day of our 
arrival. In this letter, which is curious, the Rajah gives him the title 
of “ Ring,” and deplores that many Native Chiefs do net venerate his 
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Kingly authority as they ought to do, but have the bad taste to prefer 
the rule of the u Kafir and infidels/ 5 

The Fort was provided with a fine tank out out of the rock fifty 
feet deep ; and in it were found great stores of salt and grain sufficient 
for a year’s consumption, a few Camels, Cattle aud several Horses, two 
of them belonging to Mahomed Fazil Khan, one with a silver bridle and 
another to the Shazadkh of Mundesore, a mould for casting cannon, and 
shot, and an immense mass of‘ Native correspondence and English 
accounts, which I made over to Sir Robert Hamilton, one object was 
also found which excited indignation, the effigy of the head of a decapi* 
tated European female, which it appears these supporters of a change of 
rule in India carried before their Troops, as fitting emblems of their 
deeds, notwithstanding this, and all that has passed, far worse than this, 
the 3rd Europeans, when they entered the Fort, treated the women aud 
numerous children of the Rebels who were left there, with the humanity 
which was to be expected from their discipline, and their faith. I bad 
enjoined the Troops, for the honor of their Country and the Army, not 
to harm a woman or a child. 

I beg to bring to His Excellency's favorable consideration the 
zealous and able support which I have received before Rathghur from 
Brigadier Steuart, Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, Commanding the Artil¬ 
lery, and Major Boileau, Commanding the Engineers, and which contri¬ 
buted so materially to the success of the operations against it as well as 
the discipline, courage and thorough good will of the Troops engaged on 
ithem* 

v . Anxious not to lose a day in relieving Saugor, I made continued 
marches without a halt. The Troops, on account of the difficulties of 
supply, were, at times twenty-four hours, without rations, and four days 
on duty before Rathghur without a relief, defending their Camp against 
a numerous Enemy in a dangerous Country in their flanks and rear, 
attacking with all their energy aud taking, in three days, a Fort strong 
by nature and art in their front, which Scindia with a Force, of at least 
four times their strengTETbesieged for five months. 

I shall have the honor to make favorable mention of the services of 
my Staff in a future Report. 

I beg leave to enclose a Return of the Oude Artillery found in the 
Fort, and of the Casualties in my Force before Rathghur. 

The Troops took three large Standards, two of which bore the red 
extended hand, the device of Mahomedan Rebellion. 
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I beg to offer my excuses for the length of this Report which is 
caused by the varied nature of the operations. I cannot conclude it 
without returning my sincere thanks to His Excellency and to Loi 
Elphinstone, for having made my Eorce as complete as circumstances 
would possibly allow, and for the very great kindness with which you 
have attended to all my requests on this subject. 


Return of Killed and Wounded of the 2nd Brigade, Nerbudda Field Force, during 
the Siege anH Attack of Bathghur. 




M 

I 

Corps. 

i • r 

Rank and Names, i[S 

g Remarks. 



St 

1 

1st; Troops H. S 

Asst. Apthy. 

W. Conway. 

1 Wounded dangerously : 

ball through head. 

1 Wounded; ball through 
right arm. 

Artillery. | 

Gunner 

M. Wallace. 

r 

Private 

G. Trayleu . . 1. 

... Wounded mortally (since 
dead). 

1 Wounded in the back of 
the head. 

14th light Dra-< 
goons. 1 

Ditto 

R. Wycherley . ... 

r 

Ditto 

J. Woolaston . l| 

... Wounded mortally (since 
dead). 

3rd Bombay-^ 

Euro. Regt. j 

t 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

J. Daley . 

J, Levy . 

W. Coombes . ... 

R. Stewart. 

J. Lister . . ... 

1 Wounded in the head. 

3 Ditto in the foot. 

1 Ditto in left elbow. 

1 Ditto in right thigh. 

1 Contusion of the foot. 

Bombay Sappers f 
and Miners, ( 

Serjeant , 
Private 

F. Sappe . . ... 

Girthaurey. 

1 Wounded in leg. 

1 Slightly wounded in fore¬ 
arm. 

r 

Naique 

Keeraswamy . ... 

1 Slightly wounded in hack 
by ball. 

Madras Sappers^ 
and Miners. 

Lc. ditto . 
Private 

Ram s w am y. 

Chavathian . . ... 

1 Slightly wounded in leg. 

1 Slightly wounded in thigh 
by ball. 

1 

Ditto 

Ramswamy. 

1 Severely wounded in left 
fore-arm by 1 ball. 

24th Regt. N. I. . 

Subadar 

Bahoodoor Sing . 3 

... Shot through right lung. 

r 

Trooper . • 

Shaik Rymon . ... 

1 Wounded severely in the 
leg. 

1 Wounded severely in the 
thigh. 

1 Wounded severely in the 
thigh. 

1st Cavalry | 

H y d e r abad 4 

Ditto 

Ramae Khan . ... 

Contingent. 

Ditto . 

Hyderally Khan . ... 

2nd Comdg. Arty. 

Quarter Master. 

Thompson . . •• 

. 1 Wounded slightly in the 
ear and chest. 



3 

18 


T. C. Coibt, Major, («•) H. H. A. Wood, Captain, 

Ofg. D. A. A. O., P- !>• A. Asst. Adjt. Genl., Central India F. F. 
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Return of Horses Killed, and Wounded* 


\ Corps. 

« •. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

: ■ —a— 

let Troop Horse. Artillery . ... 


: 1 

1;.. <Y 

Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons 

1 

4 


1st Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent . . 

1 

B 

... - 

v ' Y Total 

2 

8 



(Sd.) H. H. A. Wood, Captain, 
Asst. Adjt.-GenlCentral India F. F. 


Memo.— Names of Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers men* 
iioqed by Sir Hugh Eose extracted as per Adjutant General's Memo:— ' 
'Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, Artillery. 

Major-Boileau, Madras Engineers. 

, Captain Forbes, 3rd Light Cavalry, 

„ Lightfoot, Artillery. 

LieUteiian^Westwacott } Hyderabad Contingent. 

„ Moore, 3rd Light Cavalry* 

Quarter Master Thompson, Artillery, Hyderabad Contingent, 

Private Davies, 3rd European Regiment, 

-• ' y ' “v ’ .. ■ ■■■■.■ 

From Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, k.c.b., Commanding Central India Field 
Force , To Colonel Green* O.B., Adjutant General of the Army . 

I have the honor to state to you, for the information of His Excel¬ 
lency the Commander-m-Chief, that, after the capture of Rathghur, the 
Rebels who had retired from Chunderapore to Barpdia, as mentioned in 
my Report of the Tth^Pebruary 1858, concentrated in the latter place, 
having been re-inforeed by such of the Garrison of Rathghur as had 
escaped, and by Rebels from Koraye and other places in Bundlecund. 

2, Barodia, on the left bank of the River Beena, is a strong village 
with a ‘‘gurrie ” or small Fort, with dense jungle on each ride, about 
12 miles from Rathghur, on the road to Koraye a strong Fort 29 miles ' 
to the North of Saugor. 
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3. The object of the Rebels in concentrating at Barodia was to pre* 

vent ov endanger my advance to S.angor* 
by re-taking Rathghur or by placing 
themselves in my rear, on the road from 
Bliopall to Sangor, to cut off, ns they had 
already attempted to do, the supplies 
coming to me from the friendly States of 
Scindia and Bhopall. It was consequently 


Four Guns Horse Artillery. 

Four Guns Captain Lightfoot’s 
Battery. 

Two inch Mortars with 15 
men of Captain Woolcomb’s Bat¬ 
tery, under the command of 
Lieutenant Strutt. 

Three Troops, 14th Light 
Dragoons. 

Two Troops, 3rd Bombay Light - - 

Cavalry. necessary to attack the Enemy and drive 

Twenty five Men, Madras Sappers J 

and Miners. . them out of Barodia. 

Third European Regiment, De- Taking with me the Force stated 

taohment Hyderabad Contingent d ® , 

Field Force under Captain Hare. j n t| ie margin, 1 marched at mui-day, Oil 

the 31st ultimo, from Rathghur, leaving Brigadier Steuait with the re- 
mainder of my Force to protect Rathghur and the Camp. 

5 I moved in the order of march which I always adopt when near 
the Rebels, as a precaution against their system of surprises; that is, a 
line of flankers of Her Majesty’s Mth Light Dragoons on each s.de of 
the road, 50 yards in front of the leading file of the advanced guard, 
which with a file of Irregulars 1ms charge of the guides, another line of 
Irregular Cavalry, 150 yards in echelon in front of the outward flanks of 
the 14th, and should thick jungle border the road, a Company of 
Infantry in extended ordor on each side of it to support the flankers of 
the 14th and the advanced guard. By this means all dangerous ground 
is searched, surprises ave almost impossible, and spies lying concealed at a 
great distance from the road are frequently seized. 

6 As we approached Barodia and the River Beena, we had very 
thick jungle, long grass, and nullahs on our left. The flankers of the 
Irregulars suddenly halting, reported that they perceived the Enemy in 
force in ambuscade on our left. Being with the advanced guard, which 
was under Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, I ordered the two guns of his 
Troop to open their fire to the left on the Enemy; before they could do 

. so the Enemy opened a Musketry fire on us, killing Lieutenant-Colonel 
Turnbull’s horse, and keeping it up with tenacity, although I re-inforeed 
the division of Horse Artillery with four of Captain Lightfoct’s 
9-Pounders, firing grape and round shot; it was too close for slirapnell. 

7. Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, with the Horse Artillery, took 
ground to the right with the view to enfilade the Enemy, but he could 
not c e t a slant at them. However, this movement enabled him to 
obtain good views of a body of Rebel horsemen, with a red standard 
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endeavouring to gain a wood to our right and outflank ue. I had 
directed a charge of Cavalry against them, but it could not be executed 
in consequence of the Staff Officer being unable to find a passage down 
the high banks of the Beena, two rounds of spherical case burst, amongst 
this batch, they disappeared, 

8. I had placed the 3rd Europeans in skirmishing order, in front of 
the flanks of the guns, their united fire diminished, but did not silence 
the fire of the Rebels. 

9. I therefore charged the Rebels out of their advanced position, 
with the skirmishers of the 3rd Europeans, who, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Liddell, gallantly drove them out of their own treacherous element, thick 
jungle, and twisting nullahs, and took possession of the bank of the 
liver, commanding the ford to Barodia, which now first became visible ; 
the Rebels had displayed so much obstinacy in defending this position 
in order to prevent our advance across the Beena to Barodia, 

10. Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, Captain Neville, Royal Engineers, 

„ , ,, Captain Campbell, 3rd Europeans, Cap- 

* Lieutenant Macdonald was f ^ 

-slightly wounded, and his horse tain Rose, my Aide-de-Camp and * 

twice wounded. Lieutenant. Macdonald, Assistant Quar¬ 

ter Master General, were conspicuous in this advance. 

11. I turned the advantage gained by the 3rd Europeans immedi¬ 
ately to account, and sent the Hyderabad Irregular Cavalry supported by 
the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry under Captain lorbes to cross the ford 
covered by the skirmishers, to pass through the jungle to the front and 
fall on the Euemy in the open which I bad learnt was between the 
jungle and Barodia. I followed with four guns of the Horse Artillery 
and a Troop of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons in support under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, ordering the rest of my Force to follow 
with the exception of Captain Hare's Infantry and Guns which remained 
at the Fort to prevent the rear being cut off. 

ia. Captain Forbes found the Enemy's flanks, particularly their left, 
posted in thick jangle, their centre in comparatively open ground; he 
charged and broke tWir centre, cutting up thirty or forty of them. 
The third, and a very strong position, the village of Barodia, now came 
within sight, Captain Forbes having observed a body of Cavalry retreat¬ 
ing leisurely on it attempted to cut them off, but their flight on seeing 
his intention became so rapid, that he only succeeded in killing eight* or 
ten of them before they got well under the protection of their guns in 
position at their village and of the matchlock men posted in the dense 
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jungle, which surrounded three sides of it, and lining the banks of a wet 
nullah running along the front. 

1‘3. Captain Forbes mentioned for their conduct on this occasion, 
andl beg to recommend to His Excellency the Comtnander-in-Chief, 
Sobidar8ooj.it Khan, for having killed, himself, three of the Rebels all 
of bis own caste, Naick Hunut Singh very severely wounded, Naick 
Babadheen Khan and Trooper Vms, also severely wounded, who attracted 
the notice of their Officers by engaging singly two or three of the 
Enemy at the same time. 

14. On the day- before, when the Camp was attacked, the same 
faithful Subadar hindered the advance of the Enemy by the able disposi¬ 
tion of his picket. 

15. If His Excellency were pleased to obtain a reward for these 
brave Soldiers, it would have 4 good effect on their Regiment, whose fide¬ 
lity and courage have never failed. 

16. Jemadar Jhurut Hoosanie Khan, 3rd Hyderabad Cavalry, was 
mortally wounded in courageously attacking singly a knot of the Enemy. 

T . Captain Forbes conducted the charge with the same gallantry 
and intelligence which distinguished him at Ivashab. 

18. Although the Ford was a bad one, Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull 
took his Guns across it vapidly in support of the Cavalry, and when by 
the strength of the Enemy’s position, they were compelled to give up the 
pursuit-, unlimbered in front of the village, and the Enemy’s Guns, hud 
opened an effective fire on their position. Captain Lightfoot with the 
9-Pounder Battery arrived shortly afterwards. 

19. The Enemy answered with guns and rockets, killing at my side, 
to my great regret, Captain Neville of the Royal Engineers, acting as 
my Aide-de-Camp:' knowing what excellent service he had done as an 
Engineer Officer before Sebastapool, I had brought him up by forced 
marches to assist in the reduction of the Forts in this Country ; during 
the action he was most useful to me, exhibiting to the last the courage 
and intelligence which had obtained for him so honorable a repu. 

tation, , * 

20. Driven from their position by the fire of our guns, the Enemy 

retreated across a wall and open space into the village and jungle. I 
directed Captain Lightfoot to correspond to this movement, he took 
ground to the left with guns and gave them before they reached cover an 
enfilading and destructive fire, the 5* inch Mortars threw shell into the 
small Fort of the village and jungle, to which the Enemy had retired. 
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21. It was noxr getting dark, taking two Companies o£ the 3rd 
Europeans which had just come up, I crossed the wet nullah, and bring¬ 
ing their right shoulders forward occupied the wall round the village and 
surrounded it with the skirmishers and a Troop of the 3rd Light Cavalry. 
Lieutenant- Colonel Liddell afterwards occupied it and the little Fort, 
but the Enemy, except a few valaitee skirmishers who were killed, had 
fled to Koraye through the jungle, leaving baggage unpacked and other 
signs of a precipitate retreat. 

22. I was not at all sure that my Camp with the Siege Artillery 
and numerous stores, left with a small Force at Rathghur, uudet Biiga- 
dier Steuart., might not be attacked during my absence, as it had been 
before; I therefore halted in the village only for a short time in order 
to rest the Troops, who had been on duty for the last five days, and 
marched back the same night to Rathghur, they were marching or en¬ 
gaged fifteen hours. 

The Enemy’s loss was severe, they themselves state it to be from 
four to five hundred, which is not surprising ns they were exposed to 
well directed fire for a length of time. Amant Sing, their ablest Mili¬ 
tary leader, and a nephew of Tajie Mahomed Khan were killed ; and the 
Rajah of Banpore was wounded. 

The valaitees and Pathans fought with their accustomed courage, 
several of them, even when dying, springing from the ground and in¬ 
flicting mortal wounds with their broad swords. 

The good result of the defeat of the Rebels at Barodia exceeded my 
expectations; not only were my communications with the West and 
Snugor completely opened, but the Rebels, flying from Barodia to 
Koraye, left in their panic that place, although it is a Fort, in a strong 
position, and Krulassa, which is between thirty and forty miles to the 
North-West of Saugor. Nureeawallee, their fortified Camp, was also 
abandoned, all these places and the Country about them had been in 
their hands for the last eight months. The Rebels also left at Koraye 

their Guns which they had at Barodia. 

The Troops behaVSd~at Barodia with discipline and courage, keep¬ 
ing in very had ground their formation and obeying with eager alacrity 
any orders which brought them closer to the Enemy. The 3rd 
Europeans, although very young and now for the first time in the Field, 
have qualified themselves for a career of honor; and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Liddell is sure to lead the way. 

I am much obliged to Captain Wood, my Assistant Adjutant- 
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General and my Staff, for the assistance which they grave me on this 
occasion as well at Rathghur, and I ought to add that the Officers of 
my Divisional Staff, whose duties are non-combatant, still in their zeal 
accompany me to the Field. Captain Campbell, Baggage Master, who 
was hit, was very useful aud intelligent in conveying my orders, and 
Lieutenant Lyster, my Interpreter, of the 72nd Regiment Bengal 
Native Infantry, was wounded when engaging the nephew of Mahomed 
Fazil Khan whom he killed. 

I have the honour to enclose a list of the Casualties at Barodia, as 
also a list of Sappers and Miners, whom Major Boileau, Commanding 
Engineer, wishes to be mentioned for having inspected the ditch and the 
breach of the Fort of Rathghur. 


Return of Killed and Wounded of the Head Quarters 
Central India Field Force , during the Action of the 
31st of January 1858 . 


Staff and 2nd Brigade, 
Rebels at Barodia on the 


Corps. 


Rank and Names. 


Staff 


1st T 
Horse 


i'roop j 
e Arty. ) 


Regiment. 


3rd Light Ca- 
valry. 


-si 


" Captain . 

Neville . • 


j Ditto 

J. Macdonald 

... 

Ditto • 

E. Campbell 

... 

J\ Lieutenant 

H. H. Lyster 

... 

( Ditto . 

R« Pittman . 

... 

( Gunner • 

1. Lee • • • 


f Serjsant . 

1 

J. O’Connors 

•• 

I Lc. Corporal 

H. Currie . 


< Ditto . 

I 

H. Hoheu • 


j Private 

S. Wright . 


L Ditto 

H. Wingfield 


f. Cornet , 

Daniels 

... 

| Trooper . 

Hunmunt Singh . ... 

J Ditto 

Francis Vass . ... 

: 

Ditto 

c * 1 

Kalkee Pursad . I... 


ts 


Remarks. 


Killed by a round shot. 

Sword out on outer part of 
right thigh. 

Contusions of right thigh 
by Bpent hall. 

Deep sword cut on inner 
part of right fore-arm. 

By a round shot in right 
shoulder. 

By a spent Ball, 

Severely by Gun shot 
wound in chin. 

Severely by Gun shot 
wound in neck. 

Severely by Gun shot 
wound in left arm. 

Severely t by Gun shot 
wound in loft thigh. 

Fracture of both legs (by 
Gun carriage wheel). 

Slightly in right arm. 

Ditto ditto. 

Severely in both arms. 

Slightly in the hack. 
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Return of Killed and Wounded of the Head-Quarters Staff and 2nd Brigade , 
Central India Field Force , during the Action of the Rebels at Barodia on 
the 31st of January 1858— continued. 


Corps. 


1st Cavalry 
H y d eraUad 
Contingent. " 


3rd Cavly. H. C. 


Bank and Names. 

i ‘paiRS J 

\ Wounded. 1 

Remarks. 

Lieutenant 

K. G. Westwacott 


1 

Slightly] in the fingep, 

Jemadar . 

Goolam Hossein 
Khan. 

... 

1 

Severely in the head. 

Duffadar . 

Murdan Singh 

... 

1 

Very severely in the thigh 
(sinco dead). 

Trooper . 

Fmmomally Khan 

... 

1 

Slightly in the body. 

Ditto 

Ally Beg 

... 

1 

Severely in the arm. 

Ditto 

Shaik Lyfoolah ♦ 

... 

1 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto 

Rymattalah Khan 

... 

1 

Ditto ditto face 

Jemadar . 

Ahmed Hoosein 
Khan. 

1 

... 



Total 

2 

21 



Head-Quarters 0.1. F. F. 
A. A. GenVs Office, 

Cam# Saugor, 8th February 1853 . 


(Sd.) H. H. A. Wood, Captain, 
Asst. Adjt. Grenl.y C, I. F. F 

T. C. Coley, Mayor, 
Offg. B. A. A. a., P. A . 


Horses , 


Staff .... 

1st Troop Horae Artillery 
14th Light Dragoons 
3rd Light Cavalry • 

No. 18 Light Field Battery 
1st Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent 
8rd Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent 


Total 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 


2 


1 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

5 

1 


1 

... 

... 

3 

3 

... 

... 

1 

3 

12 

5 
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Prom H. L, Andebson, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay, To Colonel 

Edwabd Sheen, Adjutant General of the Army, —(iVo. 560 of 1858, dated 

18th March 1858). 

I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 2183, dated the 9th in¬ 
stant, forwarding a Despatch from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, 
Commanding the Central India Field Force, detailing his operations be¬ 
fore Rathghur. 

In reply, I am desired to inform you, that the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor in Council has perused with great pleasure, Sir Hugh 
Rose’s Report of these operations by which an important service has 
been rendered to the State, and that His Lordship in Council has derived 
gratification from the favorable mention made by Sir Hugh Rose of the 
services of Brigadier C. Steuart and the following Officers and 
Private:— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, Artillery. 

Major Boileau, Madras Engineers. 

Captain Forbes, 3rd Light Cavalry. 

Captain Lightfoot, Artillery. 

Captain Hate, 1 Hyderabad Contingent. 

Lieutenant Westwacott, J 

Lieutenant Moore, .3rd Light Cavalry, 

Lieutenant Quarter Master Thompson, Artillery, H. C. 

Private Davies, 3rd European Regiment, 

From the Adjutant Oeneral of the Army, To the Secretary to Government, Bombay,— 

‘ JVo. 2376, dated Bombay , 17th March 1858 . 

In continuation of my previous communications Nos. 2133 and 
2288, dated, respectively, the 9th and 13th instant, I am directed by 
the Commander-in-Chief to transmit, for submission to the Right 
Honorable the Governor in Council, the enclosed letter, (without date,) 
from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India 
Field Force, detailing his proceedings subsequent to the capture of the 
Fort of Rathghur and Action with the Insurgents near the Town of 
Barodia, 

2. The operations of Sir Hugh Rose in the Field, while they have 
the cordial approval of the Commander-in-Chief, will doubtless he most 
satisfactory to His Lordship in Council, as the success which has attended 
them must have the most beneficial effect in tranquillizing a District 
which has been so long in the hands of the Rebels. 


0 
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Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Liddell. 

Captain. Camp- \ 
bell. ) 

Captain Forbes, 
Cavalry. 

Captain Wood. 
Captain .Alao* f 
donald. C 

Captain Rose. J 


3rd Enro- 
pean R e g i • 
ment. 


Staff. 


3 . The Lieutenant-General Commanding 1 in Chief has desired me to 

submit in the margin of this letter, the 
names of Officers prominently brought 
to notice by Sir Hugh Rose, and to beg 
3rd Light that the Right. Honorable the Governor 
in Council will be pleased to bring their 
conduct prominently to the notice of the 
Honorable Court of Directors. 

4, The Major-General will he directed to constitute a Court of 
Inquiry under the provisions of Act 273, Section XXXIX of Jameson's 
Code, with the view of ascertaining if the Native Officer and men alluded 
to jn the 13th and 14th paragraphs of his Despatch are entitled to 
admittance to the distinction of the Order of Merit. 

Extract from a letter No . of date 20th March 1858 from the Adjutant-Gene- 

ral of the Army , to the Major-General Commanding Central India held 

Force. 

His Excellency has perused your Despatch with much satisfaction, 
and I have been commanded to recommend to the especial notice of 
Government, the conduct of all the Troops on the occasion (Barodia), 
also to bring prominently forward the Officers, Non-Com missioned 
Offioers and Private named by you, as having distinguished themselves 
in action with the Enemy. 

I am to convey to yon tire cordial thanks of the Commander-in-Chief 
for the very valuable services you are pet forming; and to request you 
will notify to the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers, 
European and Native, that their gallant and excellent conduct is fully 
remembered and heartily acknowledged by the Government and the 
Commander*in-Chief. __ 

Resolution by the Honorable Board, dated 22nd March 1859. 

The Right Hon’hle the Governor in Council entirely concurs in 
the cordial approval of Sir Hugh Rose’s operations near the 1 own of 
Barodia, and will have^great pleasure in bringing his services and those 
of 1 the Officers mentioned in bis Despatch, to the favorable notice of the 
Government of India and the Honorable the Secret Committee. 


Allahabad, the 29th April 1858. 

No. 110 of 1858 .—'The Right Hoi/ble the Governor General of 
India is pleased to direct the publication of the following Letter from 
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Forwards a Despatch from Ma’or- 
General Sir Huirli Rose, reporting 
the operatiuna of the 2nd Brigade 
of tho Central India Field Force, 
subsequent to the capture of the 
Fort of Garrakotn. 


the Deputy Adjutant General of the Army, No. 266 A, dated 26th 
April 1858, forwarding a Despatch from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, 
K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, reporting the operation* 
of the Sod Brigade of the Force subsequent to the capture of the Fort of 
Garrakota — 

From Major H. W. Nobman, Deputy Adjutant-General of tie Army, To the Secre¬ 
tary to the Government of India, Military Department , with the Governor - 
General, —No. 2664 , dated Bead-Quarters Camp , Futtehgurh , 26th April 
1858 . 

I have the honor, by desire of the Commander-in-Chief, to transmit 

for submission to the Right Hon^ble 
the Governor General, a Despatch dated 
26th Ultimo, from Major General Sir 
H. Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central 
India Field Force, reporting the opera¬ 
tions of the 2nd Brigade of the Force subsequent to the capture of the 
Fort of Garrakota, embracing the forcing of the pass of Mudinpoor, and 
capture of the Forts of Serai and Marowra. 

2. His Excellency considers that these operations were most skilfully 
conducted. _ 

From Major-General Sib Hugh Rose, k.c.b., Commanding Central India Field 
Force , To Major-General Mansfield, Chief of the Staff, Caivttpore,—dated 
Camp before JhaTi^ie, the 26th March 1858. 

I have the honor to report to you, for the information of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, the operations of the 2nd Brigade of 
the Central India Field Force, under my orders, since the capture of the 
Fort of Garrakota, 

A halt of four days at Saugor was necessary for the repair of my 
Siege Guns ; I therefore marched back to Saugor in two days, leaving 
Major Boileau, with the Sappers and Miners, at Garrakota, to demolish 
all he could of its defences. 

The Rebels had held a. steep and;thickly wooded hill, a few miles to 
the North of Garrakota, which gave them the command o£ the road to 
Dumoh; after the fall of Garrakota they then abandoned it, leaving 
open the communication between Saugor and Dumoh, 

My Siege Artillery was ready in four days, on the 18th instant. 
But want of supplies, caused by the devastation of the Saugor and the 
neighbouring Districts by the Rebels, and other circumstances,'did not 
allow me to leave Saugor till the 27th Instunt. 

c 2 
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This delay did away, very much, with the good effects of the speedy 
fall of Garrakota. The Rebels not seeing any further operations or 
movements to the front against them, regained courage, and occupied 
again, in force, the strong positions in the Shaghur and adjoining Districts, 
such as the Forts of Serai and Marowra, and the difficult passes in the 
mountainous ridges which separate the Shaghur and Saugor Districts. 

These passes are three in number. The pass of Namt, and the Foit 
. of Carnelgurh near Malthone, of Mudinpore, and of Dhamooney. 

My object was to reach Jhansie, against which I was ordered to 
move as quickly as I could; but on my road there, l wished to take up 
mV 1st Brigade, which I had marched from Mhow and Indore to 
Goonah, for the purpose, as previously stated, of clearing and opening 
the Grand Trunk Road from Bombay to Agra, in obedience to my 
instructions. 

I anticipated resistance to my advance on Jhansie at the passes, the 
Forts of Serai, Marowra, and Thal-Behut, at which latter place, it was 
said that the Rajah of Banpore intended to make his last stand. 

It was also affirmed by some, but denied by others, that the Fort 
of Chuudeyree, to the West of the River Betwa, formerly a family pos¬ 
session of the Raja of Banpore, would be defended. 

It was necessary that the 1st Brigade, on the West, and the 2nd 
Brigade on the East of the Betwa, should be concentrated for the attack 
of Jhansie. 

I determined to force these obstacles to the forward movement of 
my Force, and to the union of my 1st and 2nd Brigade; and accordingly 
gave orders to Brigadier Stuart, Commanding my 1st Brigade, to move 
from Goonah Westwards, and take Chtindeyree, whilst I forced ray way 
Northwards, and, crossing the Betwa, march with both Brigades against 
' Jhansie. 

An operation against the passes was more than usually difficult, ou 
account of the great length of my line of march. For knowing the 
danger of a want of aminunition, I took with me abundant reserves of it, 
having besides to take care of a convoy of fifteen days' supplies for my 
Force and its Camp-Followers. 

The pass of Narut was by far the most difficult, and the Enemy 
having taken it into their head that I must pass through it, had increased 
its natural difficulties, by barricading the road with abatis, and parapets 
made of large boulders of rock 15 feet thick j all passage by the sides of 
the road being made impracticable by the almost precipitous bills, covered 
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with jungle, which came down to the edge of the road. Ihe Rajah of 
Ban pore, who is both enterprizing and courageous, defended this pass 
with 8 or 10*000 men. 

The next most difficult pass was Dhamooneyj very little was known 
about the third, Mudinpore, except that in the Ordnance Map it was 
described as u good for Guns.” 

. Under these circumstances, I requested Major Orr to reconnoitre 
Tihese passes, whilst I was detained at Saugor for supplies. 

Supplies for my Force having come into Saugor, I marched from 
that place on the &7th Instant to Rijwass, a central point from which I 
could move against any one of these passes. Major Orr’s Force joined 
meat. Rijwass ; with his usual intelligence, he had collected inrormation 
which made me select the pass of Mudinpore for my point of attack. 

In order to deceive the Enemy as to my intention, and prevent the 

Rajah of Ban pore from coming from the 
pass of Narut to the assistance of the 
Rajah of Shaghur, who defended Mudin¬ 
pore, I made a serious feint against 
Narut by sending Major Scudamore, 
Commanding H. M.’s 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons, with the Force stated in the mar. 
gin,* with their tents and baggage, to 
the Fort and Town of Malthone, just 
above the pass of Narut, whilst I made 
the real attack on the pass of Mudinpore. 
Having taken the ruined little Fort of 
Bavodia, and left a small Garrison in it, to 
keep up my communications, I marched, 
on the 3rd Instant, against the pass of 
eang Mudinpore, with the Force stated in the 

Three 9-Pr. Guns, Captain Light- mar „j n + As the Column approached the 
Two 61- Inch Mortars. pass, the Enemy s skirmishers hred on 

the Advanced guard, from a ridge of 
hills on our right, near the village of 
Noonee. I sent up a party of the Salt 
Customs under Mr. Bartie, who advanc¬ 
ing, drove them back. 

At about 800 yards from the entrance 
of the pass, we saw the Enemy in force 


• Major Scudamore's Force , 

2 Troops H. M.’s 14th Light 
Dragoons. 

1 Troop 3rd Light Cavalry. 

100 Irregular Cavalry. 

One 24*Pounder Howitzer. 

3 Bhopal 9 * Pounders. 

24th Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

t Sir H. Rose's Force % 
Advanced Guard . 

500 Hydrabad Cavalry. 

200 Hydrabad. Infantry. 

4 Guns Artillery. 

1 Company 3rd Bombay Euro¬ 
peans. 

Centre. 

1 Troop H. M.’s 14th Light 
Dragoons. 

Sappers and Miners. 

4 Guns Horse Artillery. 

Right Wing 3rd Bombay Euro¬ 
peans. 


One 8-Inch Mortar. 

One 8-Inoh Howitzer. 

Left Wing 3rd Bombay Euro¬ 
peans. 

Siege Train. 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 
Baggage and Convoy. 

Rear Guard. 

125 Hydrabad Infantry. 

1 Howitzer arfd 1 Gun Horse 
Artillery. 
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X Troop H. M.'s 14th Light 
Dragoons. 

60 Hydrabad Cavalry. 


on the hills, on the left ojE the pass# 
Major Orr made some good practice at 
them with round shot, and spherical case. 
The pass was formed by a sudden descent of the road into a deep 
glen, thickly wooded. To the right, further on, the road ran along the 
si de 0 f a lake. The left of the road was lined by rocky and precipitous 

hills. .. . 

The ardour of an excellent Officer induced him, at this time, to 

make an incautious movement with his Guns to his nght front, with the 
view to pour an enfilading fire into the Enemy But he had not taken 
into consideration that this movement brought him to within fifty or 
sixty yards of the edge of the gleu, in which lay concealed some hun¬ 
dred Sepoys, who, before he could unlimber, opened a very heavy fire on 
his Guns, which he was unable to depress on them. The Sepoys for- 
tnnately fired too quick, and too high, and the Officer retired his Guns 
out of the range of their musketry, with only a few Casualties. The 
Sepoys hailed this little reverse with shouts. But their success had only 
brought on their more rapid defeat. Eor knowing now their exact posi¬ 
tion, and seeing the necessity of showing them that a calm retreat was 
only the prelude of a rapid offensive, I advanced 100 of the Hydrabad 
Contingent Infantry under Captain Sinclare, at double time, and mads 
them charge into the glen, bring their right shoulders forward, and 
sweep it down towards the road, following this up by a movement of a 
Company of the 3rd Europeans, against the front of the Sepoys, and of 
the Salt Customs, from the extreme right, against their rear. To still 
further discomfit them, I sent a Troop of Her Majesty’s 14th Light 
Dragoons to a knoll, quite in rear of the glen, and commanding a view 
of the Lake, and the other end of the pass. The Rebels were driven with 
'loss from the glen, and, crossing the road, ascended the hill on its left, for 
the purpose of joining the large body of Rebels who occupied the hills 
divided by ravines on the left of the road. The Troop of Horse Artillery 
would have swept them away with grape, had not the Officer Commanding 
it mistaken the Rebels, on account of the similarity of dress, for Men 
of the Salt Customs. 

Not giving the Rebels time to breathe, I directed Captain Macdonald, 
my Assistant" Quarter- Master General, to storm the hill, to the left 
of the road, with two Companies of the 3rd Europeans. Captain 
Macdonald conducted them ably and gallantly, up the almost precipitous 
height, and extending the Grenadier Company from the right, and sup- 
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porting them with the other Company, drove them from the first to the 
second line of hills. As soon as Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell had com* 
up, with the rest of the 3rd Europeans, I moved him up the hill, in sup¬ 
port of his two Companies, directing him to advance, and drive the 
Enemy successively from all the hills commanding the pass. He per- 
formed this movement entirely to my satisfaction. 

The glens ahd hills which protected the pass having been taken, I 
sent Captain Abbott, with the 4th Hydratmd Cavalry to clear the pass, 
and drive in the Enemy’s front; this he did effectually. 

The Enemy; repulsed in flank and front, retired to the village 0 
Mudinpore, in rear of the end of the Lake. The village was fortified by 
a formidable work, in the shape of a bond of great thickness of earth and 
solid masonry, which dammed up the Lake. The Enemy had placed the 
few Guns they had in rear of the bund, and had been firing with them 

on the 3rd Europeans on the hill. 

The pass having been gained, I sent directions to Brigadier Stewart, 
whom I had halted in rear of the pass, with the Reserve and Siege Tram 
to advance through it, and occupy the bead of the Lake. As eooh as they 
had arrived, 1 opened with the 8-inch Howitzer, And the 9-Founders in 

advance of it, a fire on the Hebei Guns. 

At this time I received a message from the Officer Commanding the 
Rear Guard, that the Enemy had fired from the range of hills running 
to the pass of Narut on him and bis long line of baggage, a a 
along thought it likely that the Kajab of Banpore might come to the 
aid of the Rebels at Mudinpore as soon as lie discovered that the move o 
Major Scudamore was a feint, and my attack the real one. I therefore 
sent a Troop of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons and a Regiment of 

Hydrabad Cavalry, to cover the Rear Guard. ... 

A few rounds drove the Enemy from their position in rear of the 
bund, and they retired from Mudinpore, through the jungle, towards 

the Fort of Serai. „ , 

I directed Major Orr to pursue, with the remainder of the Hydra- 

bad Cavalry. , 

The Cavalry which 1 had detached with Major Scudamore, and to 

assist the Rear Guard, tendered the Force available for the pursuit 

small. . . 

Major Orr, and Captain Abbott under him, pursuing, along the 

road, through the jungle, came up with the rear of the Rebels consist- 

ing principally of the 52ud Bengal Native infantry, and killed a good 
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many of them, amongst the number the notorious Mutineer, Lall 
Turbadio, who, as Havildar Major of the 52nd, was instigator of the 
Mutiny in that Regiment, and whom they made their Commanding 
Officer. 

I owe my acknowledgments to Major Orr and Captain Abbott for 
their conduct on this occasion. Captain Pinkney, who accompanied my 
Force as Political Agent at Jhansie, distinguished himself in the pursuit. 

1 marched the Force several miles beyond the pass, into an open and 
level country. The line of baggage was so long that it did not come up 
till the next day ; but owing to the precautions I had taken, it did not 
sustain the slightest loss. 

The results of the success at Mudinpore were as numerous as they 
were favorable. My Force had got into the rear of the passes, and the 
Enemy’s line of defences, of which they thought so much. The pass of 
Narut considered by them to be impregnable was turned. 

Mudinpore, it is true, was the weakest of the passes j but, on the 
other hand, it had been defended by the Sepoys of the 52nd and other 
Regiments, and by 7,000 picked Bundeelas. The Sepoys and the Bun- 
deelas quarrelled, the former declaring that the latter had run away, and 
left them to fight at the pass} geueral mistrust, and a panic ensued in 
the Rebel Camp. 

The Fort of Serai, or Soyrnge, a fortified Palace of the Rajah of 
Shaghur, perfect in architecture, now used as an Arsenal for the 
manufacture of powder and shot, fell the next day into the hands of my 
Troops. The dyes of the old Saugor Mint, from which the Rebels were 
making balls, were found here, in quantities. 

The day after, I took possession of Marowra, an ancient Fort with 
a double line of defences, in an important position, on the road from 
Saugor to Jhansie, and from Shaghur to Malthone. 

The Shaghur Territory was attached to the British possessions by 
Sir Robert Hamilton, and in cousequence the British Flag was hoisted 
on the Fort of Marowra in presence of my Brigade. 

The passes of NarffT'and Dhamooney were abandoned, and Sir 
Robert Hamilton established a Police Station at Malthone. 

In faot, the whole country between Saugor and Jhansie, to the East 
of the River Betwa, which, since the outbreak of the rebellion, had been 
in the hands of the Insurgents, was now, with the exception of Thai* 
Behut, restored to the Government. 

1 beg leave to recommend to Your Kxcelloncy, for their conduct at 
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the forcing of the pass of Mudinpore, Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell j Major 
Scudamore, for the skilful manner in which he conducted the feint 
against Malthone, which neutralized the Force of the Rajah of Banporej 
Major Orr; Captain Abbott j Captain Sinclare; Captain Macdonald, 
Assistant Quarter-Master General; and Mr. Bartie, Commanding the 
Salt Customs Police, who bad'a short time before been strongly recom¬ 
mended for his gallant conduct in attacking the Rebel s’ position at 
Dhamooney. 

I haye the honor to enclose a list of the Casualties in forcing the 
pass, _ 


Return of Killed and Wounded of the 2nd Brigade, Central India I'ield Force, 
and Hyderabad Contingent Field Force, during the Action with the Rebels, on 
the 3rd March 1853, in the pats of Mudinpore. 


Corps. 

Rank. 

Names. 

Remarks. 

( 

Sergeant . 

Dickenson . 

Wounded severely below left 

Artillery 1st Troop . 1 


knee. 

( 

Horsekeeper 

1 • •* -.0 

Rowjee • * 

Wounded slightly in right 
hand. 

r 

Captain , " . 

Prettejohn 

Contusion by a spent ball. 

14tb Light Dragoons . 

| ' 

i Private 

Bavry 

Wounded in the foot. 

\ 

1 

| 

Ball . 

„ severely in the 

V 

I 

knee. 

3rd Light Cavalry • 

! 

Trumpeter 

Francis 

Contusion by a musket ball. 

' 

Private 

Bernard Dempsay 

Wounded severely by gun¬ 
shot in the chest (since 




dead). 



Phillips Connors 

Wounded slightly in chest by 



a spent ball. 

3rd European Regi- < 
xnent. 

a 

John Steen 

Wounded by a gunshot in the 


scalp. 

\ 

>» « • 

James Kelly • 

Wounded slightly in left 
groin by a spent ball. 

f 

Trooper 

Hossein Khan . 

Dangerously wounded. 

1st Cavalry, Hyderabad^ 

1 Mandah Khan . 


Contingent. 1 

^ n * • 

' 

>i ” 


H. H. A. WOOD, Captain 

Asst, AdjtrGenl. 


Asst. Abjt.-Genl.’s Office, 
Camp Jhansie , 
he 8th April 1858. 
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No. Ill of 1858 .—The Right Hon’ble the Governor General of 
India is pleased to publish for general information, the following Despatch 
from the Deputy Adjutant General of the Army, No. 267, dated 26th 
April 1858, forwarding a detailed Report from Brigadier-General R. 
Walpole, Commanding Field Force, of his successful affair with the Rebels 
near Allabgunge, on the 22nd Instant. 

From Major H. W. Norman, Deputy Adjutant General of the Army, To the 

Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, with the 

Governor General,— No. 267, dated Head- Quarters, Futtehghur, 26th April 

me. 

I have now the honor, by desire of the Commander-in-Chief, to 

transmit, for the information of the 

Forwards a Despatch rrom Jin- .. ~ ~ , 

gadier-Genernl Walpole, regard- Right Hon’ble the Governor General, 
ing his Action at Allabgunge. a detailed Report from Brigadier-General 

R. Walpole, dated 23rd Instant, of his successful affair near Allabgunge 
on the previous day, when 4 Guns were captured and considerable loss 
inflicted on the Enemy. 

2. The action was one of Horse Artillery and Cavalrv, and both 
these arms appear to His Excellency to have highly distinguished them¬ 
selves. __ 

From Brigadier-General R. Wa trout, Commanding Field Force, To the Chief of 
the Staff ,—dated Camp Allahgunge, 23rd April 1858. 

I transmitted yesterday a short account of the defeat of that por¬ 
tion' of the Rebel Force which occupied the villages on the left bank of 
the Ram Gunga, from Allahgunge to Hoob.pore. I have now the honor 
to forward, for the information of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief, a more detailed Report of that operation. 

I marched at daylight on the 22nd instant from Sewajpore, intend¬ 
ing to' encamp in the neighbourhood of Sirsie, and to proceed to this place 
the following day. However, on the Advanced Guard approaching 
Sirsie, the Enemy was discovered in our front. I rode forward to recon- 
noitre’, and ordered np.Jfejor Remmington’s Troop of Horse Art.llei7 
and the Infantry, desiring the heavy Guns to follow, and made the fol¬ 
lowing dispositions. Four Guns of Lieutenant-Colonel Tombs’ Troop of 
Horse Artillery (two being on the Rear Guard), supported by a Squad¬ 
ron of 9th Lancers and 100 Infantry, all which Troops had formed 
the Advanced Guard, ocoupied the left. Major Remmington’s 9-Pounder 
Troop was directed to its right, and the main body of the Cavalry, con¬ 
sisting of 9th Lancers and 2nd Punjaub Irregulars, under Brigadier 
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Hagart, was placed on the extreme right to protect that flank from the 
numerous Cavalry of the Enemy, and with instructions to sweep round 
the Enemy's left and rear the moment they retired, with the hope of 
getting any Guns they might endeavour to save. 

I knew, from having occupied the right hank of the Bam Gunga 
during the winter, that our left was covered by that river, and that from 
the great bend it takes beyond the villages of Mow and Jerapore, our 
Cavalry would be useless on our left flank. 

We advanced in the above Order some distance, crossing the Sende 
Nuddee, when the Enemy opened fire upon us with their Guus, which 
were placed in the village of Hoolapoor, upon which they had retired, and 
where they made their stand. Their fire was rapid and good, the shot 
plunging among our Artillery, but doing little damage. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Tombs' Troop advanced rapidly to within six or seven hundred 
yards of the village and opened upon it; Major Remmington’s Troop 
soon after followed, taking ground to its right. The Guns of these two 
Troops were so well served that, in about 20 minutes, those of the Enemy 
appeared to be silenced. 

I now perceived the Enemy streaming in large numbers from the 
rear of the village ; our whole line advanced, Lieutenant-Colonel Tombs' 
Troop on one side of the village, Major Remmington's on the other. 
On the extreme right, just at this place, there was a thick jungle, which 
prevented Brigadier Hagart turning their left flank at this point; but 
Major Remmington's Guii6 having been ordered to accompany him, the 
jungle was soon cleared, and he advanced between it and Hoolapoor, and 
as the Enemy's Guns, which had been withdrawn from that village, 
were being carried off, three of them were gallantly captured by Captain 
Wilkiuson's Troop of the 9th Lancers, he being supported by Lieuten¬ 
ant Riehardes with a Troop of 2nd Funjaub Cavalry, and every man with 
the Guns was killed. A fourth Gun was taken by the Cavalry during 
the rout that followed. 

We now advanced with an extended front, one Squadron 9th 
Lancers, Lieutenant-Colonel Tombs’ Guns, and the Infantry which had 
formed the Advanced Guard on the left, Major Remmington's Guns, and 
the Cavalry under Brigadier Hagart, to the right rather in advance, and 
swept the whole country, driving the Enemy through the villages of 
Nebonuggra and Jerapoor, at the latter of which their camp was cap¬ 
tured, and then through Chumputteapoor and Saibgunge as far as Allah- 
gunge, where they had a bridge-of-boats protected by a breast-work 
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pierced for Guns. Having seemed this Town, and the pursuit having 
continued for six miles, I considered it advisable to halt, and I sent for 

iny baggage and pitched my Camp, . 

Nizam AU Khan, who Commanded, was killed in the Action, and 
some documents were found in his Tent, one describing the preparations 
he had made for stopping the advance of the English. 

The loss of the Enemy must have amounted in the whole to between 
five and six hundred, and we captured 4 Guns, the Enemy’s Camp, 
ammunition, stores and grain in large quantities. 

Our loss, I am happy to say, was small, very small, considering t e 
results obtained ; it consisted of one man killed and six wounded. 

I am particularly indebted to Brigadier Uagart for the admirable 
manner in which he conducted the operations of the Cavalry on the right. 

I beg also to return my best thanks to Major Brind, Bengal Artillery, 
for his exertions, ijmd the able manner in which he commanded the Arti - 
'lery and to Lieutenant-Colonel Tombs, and Major fiemmington, com¬ 
manding Troops of Horse Artillery, for the excellent management of their 
Guns which drove the Enemy from their position at Hoolapoor .with 
great loss. Brigadier Hagart speaks in great praise of Captain Col.es, 
Commanding 9th Lancers, and Captain Browne, Commanding 
Puniaub Irregular Cavalry. I have oh all occasions experienced great 
assistance from these Officers. The Brigadier also [^Bri 

tions to Captain Sarel, 17th Lancers, Brigade-Major to the Cavalry ! r - 
„a<le and to Lieutenant Gore, 7th Hussars, who acted as Ins Oiderly 
Officer ; and Major Brind speaks in high terms of Lieutenan. unuy, 
Bengal Artillery, his Staff Officer. 

ibeg to record the assistance I received from ray Staff, Captain 
Barweir Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain Carey, epu,y 
Assistant Quarter-Master General, Captain Warner, Aide-de-camp, and 

Lieutenant Ecles, Extra Aide-de-Camp. 

The Action was fought with Artillery and Cavalry, and the puis 
was so rapid, there was no chance for the Infantry taking a part m it. 

T fiave learnt to-d^ tfiat the Enemy who were posted at Jelalabad 
' on the fugitives reaching that place, and on their hearing of the death 
- of Nizam Ali Khan, evacuated the Fort there the same evening, and 
proceeded, it is supposed, towards Bareilly. 
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Nominal Roll of Killed and Wounded in the Field Force under Command of Bri* 
gadier-G eneral E. Walpole, on the 22nd April J858. 


Corps. 

Rank and Names. 

Nature of Casualty. 

Horse Artillery . 

Gunner 

. 

Patrick Gray 

Killed in action. 

it • • 

i) 

. 

Jonathan Harris 

Wounded dangerously 

9th Lancer s . 

Sergeant 

. 

Charles May 

ii 

slightly. 

t» • • 

Corporal 

. 

John Cain . 

a 

>i 

» ... 

Private 

. 

Silas Spillett. - 

>> 


2nd Punjaub Cavalry . 

Sowar 

• 

Goolab Sing 


a 

a >t 

a 

• 

Ahmed Sh»h . 

M 

tt 


(Sd.) C. A. BARWELL, Capt ., (Sd.) R. WALPOLE, Brigdr.-Gml., 

Deptj. Asst.-Adjt. Genl. f Gomdg. t'ield Force* 

Field Force. 


Camp Allahgunge, 
The 23rd April 1858 . 


Allahabad , the 29th April 1858 . 

No. 113 of 1859 .—The Right Hon'ble the Governor General of 
India is pleased to publish the following account, from Major-General 
G. Whitlock, Commanding Saugor Field Division, of his engagement 
with the Rebels at Jheeghun, ou the 10th April 1858. 


From Major-General G. Whitlock, Commanding Saugor Field Division , To 
Major-General Mansfield, Chief of the Staff, — No. 121 , dated Camp Log as sie f 
the 12th April 1858. 

I have the honor to report, for the information of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief of India, that Major Ellis, Political Assistant 
in Bundlecund, having acquainted me that 2,000 Rebels had collected at 
Jheeghun, one of their strongholds and the depdfc for their plunder, 
distant about seventeen miles from Chutterpore, I decided on making a 
night march with the view of surprising them. 

The Force marched at 8 P.M., on the 9th Instant, but from the intri¬ 
cacies of the road, and ignorance of the guides, it was still four miles 
from Jheeghun, at 5 a.m. on the following morning. The only chance 
now of a surprise was by a rapid advance of mounted Troops, and I im¬ 
mediately moved with the A Troop Horse Artillery, two Squadrons of 
Lancers, and Detachment of Reesalah Hydrabad Contingent. The result 
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was satisfactory; the Rebels, leisurely evacuating their position, were 
unprepared for our sudden appearance* 

The Artillery opened, and the Cavalry, gallantly dashing amongst 

them, committed much havoc. . 

A portion of Cavalry and Guns were moved to intercept their flight; 
this was successful. 

Under a fire of matchlocks, and through jungle which had been 
set on fire to impede pursuit, but unavailing, oar Troops came up with the 

Rebels, and the slaughter, was heavy. 

To follow further without Infantry (for the jungle was becoming 
dense) would have been as useless as impradeut, and the Force returned 
to Camp, leaving 97 Kebels dead on the field, and bringing with them 

39 “the Rebel Chief, Ion- the terror of the District, narrowly 

•escaped capture; he had just returned from Jhansi. ' 

His two nephews, named Beenijao and Jheet Sing, equally notorious 
■for their villainies, fell into our hands, and with seven other prisoners 
were hanged in the evening. A large portion of baggage, cattle grain, 
matchlock ammunition, and some percuss.on caps were found; the 
latter with articles of uniform stamped Bengal Artillery, lead m 
believe that some of the Mutineers must have been present. 

The conduct of all the Troops employed gave me much satisfaction, 
and I only regretted that the Infantry, after a toilsome and wandering 
night’, march, had not an opportunity of being brought into contact «U> 

“■'“‘dlagc and »t™,gh,.d ha. bc.n completely de.troyd under 
,acerbic,,dene of oar Field Engineer, and the That.., .£ Log..»« >». 
“Led hi. gratification at .ueh a horn, of hndm.she. be,eg dnv.n 
Jm hi. neighbourhood. Our Ca.ualties -..re t-vo ot the lte.sa,ah 

wounded, and one Horse missing. 

Allahabad , the 20lh May I8b8. 

,, ,KD nf MSS^fhe Right Hou'ble the Governor General is 

P jd ziz u*.—«-*■ mek 

V ,1« c Whitlock, Commanding Saugor and Nerbudda Field Dm 
Major Ellis, Political Assistant for Bundlekund. 









From Major-General G. C. Whitlock, Commanding Saugor Field Division , To 
Major-General Mansfibld, Chief of the Staff\ Bengal,—130 , dated Camp 
Banda , the 24th April 1858. 

I have the honor to report, for the information of His .Excellency 

the Commander-in-Olnef of India, that 
the Force under my Command as per 
margin, fought a general action with the 
Troops of the Nawab of Banda, on the 
19th Instant. 

Nawab Ali Bah&door, determined on 
opposing my advance on Banda, took up 
during the 18th Instant a position about 
b miles from the left bank of the river 
Kane, selected with consummate judg* 
merit, and in every respect well adapted 

for the protection of his capital. 

His Artillery commanded the main road on which my Force was 
moving, enabling him to withdraw his Guns if hard pressed,—-broken 
ground with numerous ravines and nullahs covered his whole front, afford¬ 
ing excellent cover to a swarm of skirmishers, who not only knew their 
value, but most skilfully availed themselves of them, whilst every desired 
movement on my part on the Enemy's flanks was impeded by ground 
most dithcult for the combined operations of Artillery and Cavalry. 

The Enemy, six thousand in number, with three thousand in reserve, 
were under the personal Command of the Nawab, and principally com¬ 
posed of Mutineers of the three arms, the Infantry with percussion 
muskets. Videttes on our flanks and front watched our advance, and a 
near approach to reconnoitre disclosed the Enemy's position, from which 
a sharp lire of Artillery was opened. 

An advanced party under Colonel Apthorp, K.F.S., 3rd Madras 

Europeans, first encountered their Infantry, and soon found themselves 
under a heavy fire; every nullah was vigorously disputed, and the judg¬ 
ment and deeisiou with which that Officer conducted his movements, 
thus avoiding much severe loss, called forth my highest commendations. 
It now became necessary to dislodge a Battery on our right flank, 
which would have swept through our skirmishers, had they further 
advanced, and no men ever charged more nobly than the Squadron of the 
2nd Hydrabad Contingent Cavalry, under their gallant leader Captain 
Macintire; one Gun was captured, the other in the melee escaped for a 
Time, but the object was effected. 


A. Troop H. A. European • HO 

E. do. do. Native • 116 

H. M.'s 12th Lancers . 227 

1 Squadron Hyd. Cavalry . 136 

Detachment Royal Artil- 111 

leyy. 

Detachment Madras Foot 75 

Artillery. 

No. 1 Horse Battery . 84 

Detachment Sappers and 101 

Miners. 

3rd M. Eu. Regiment . 538 

1st Regiment N. I. . 255 

Detachment 50ch N. I. • 158 

Total of all arms . 1,899 
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The main body of my Force bad now come np ami I directed its 
movement to the left, thus oo-operating with the Advanced Guard winch 
was hardly pressed, A flanking fire soon relieved them, and the despeiate 
• resistance and continued struggle of the 15uemy to maintain his. ground 
' led to many a hand-to-hand conflict, where the bayonet did great execu¬ 
tion. 

By the most persevering efforts ray Artillery and Cavalry flank [ed] 
the Enemy, causing heavy loss and capturing 8 Guns, and the gallantry 
■ of Her Majesty’s 12th Lancers and the Rissalah were most conspicuous 
on these occasions. 

The Horse Artillery and Horse Battery did their work with an 
alacrrty, spirit and precision of fire not to be surpassed, and each man of 
the Native Troop vied with the European Soldier in his vigorous pursuit 
of the Enemy. 

The 18-Pounders, served By the Royal Artillery, made some excellent 
practice; it was work of much labor to bring them into position, but it 
was cheerfully and well executed by Officers and men. 

Although the Enemy now begau to retire', it was four hours before 
the firing ceased ; they fell back occupying every available ground for 
opposition and our Guns were in constaut employment to dislodge them. 

The Nawab at length fled, leaving on the field (from information 
I have since received), more than a thousand of his Men, eight 
hundred of whom were amongst the killed ; several Men of note 
were slain, and within a few hours many notorious vagabonds have been 

hanged. . 

A Fort commanding the Ford was reported To be occupied by the 
Enemy, and it was necessary to bring up some heavy Guns previous to 
advancing; this retarded our movement and enabled the Enemy to eross 
' the river and get so far ahead as to escape further pursuit. 

A flag of truce now approached ; it was borne by some of the princi¬ 
pal inhabitants of the City, who informed me the Nawab had fled, the 
Town evacuated, amLjhe Mutineers had set fire to their lines. So 
great indeed was the panic and so sudden, that on occupying the Palace, 
we found food preparing for the Nawab. 

My Troops are now in possession of the Palace and Town, 13 large 
brass Guns, besides several of small Calibre, a large quantity of Ammuni¬ 
tion, much valuable property belonging to the Nawab, some 40,000 
Rupees in specie, four Elephants, fifty Camels with other Cattle, and 
about two thousand Rupees’ worth of grain of sorts. 
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The British Flag was hoisted under a general salute in the presence 
of the Troops,^and the Commissioner is busily employed in establishing 
order. 


The contest was a lengthened one, but Europeans and Natives 
fought well and manfully against their disciplined Enemy, and merit my 
warmest praise for their conduct. 

It was the first time the 3rd Madras European Regiment were under 
fire. I noticed their steadiness and good discipline with pride, as well as 
the gallantry of the Hydra bad Company, who charged and with great 
slaughter, drove a large party from their stroughold, 

Our own loss is extraordinarily small, considering the fire to which 
the Troops were so long exposed. Amongst the killed I have to lament 
a promising young Officer, Lieutenant Colbeck, of the 3rd Europeans, 

I beg to attach copies of the Reports from Brigadier Miller, Com** 
xnanding the Artillery, and Major Oakes, Commanding the Cavalry 
Brigade, and it is most gratifying to me to add my testimony to the dis¬ 
tinguished gallantry of those Officers whose names they have brought 
to notice, and the dashing style in which they led their Guns and Troops 
into action. 

Brigadier Miller, a most able and energetic Officer, disposed of bis 
Artillery with a skill and intelligence most praiseworthy, and I cordially 
thank him. I regret to add he was severely wounded, and that I am 
thereby deprived for a time of his valuable services. Major Lavie 
assumed Command, and I have special satisfaction in recording the steadi¬ 
ness and intelligence with which be conducted his important duties. 

Major Oakes displayed the zeal and activity of an excellent Cavalry 
Officer throughout the day. 

Brigadier Carpenter brought his Infantry into action with a steady 
precision with which I was perfectly satisfied. 

Colonel Apthorp's management of the Troops placed at his disposal 
was what I expected from an Officer of his high character. I beg to 
annex his Report. 

It is a pleasing duty to bring to the special notice of His Excellency 
the Commander-in*Chief a favor which I beg to solicit at your bands, 
the name of Captain Macintire, of the Madras Artillery, Commanding a 
Squadron of the 3nd Hydrabad Contingent Cavalry, always distin¬ 
guished for bis zeal, a Soldier's spirit, and a judgment well fitting him for 
his Command; his charge on the Enemy's Guns (I had no Infantry at 
hand for that purpose), was the admiration ot all who witnessed the affair, 
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and hie Men followed their leader with an order with which hm high 
Win- has inspired them, and I cannot express myself in too high terms 
.of then- spirit and their gallantry. Lieutenant Ryall, the Adjutant 
the Regiment, accompanied the Troop on its attack, and with his Com- 
mandin”- Officer, cut down several of the Enemy in hand-to-hand combat. 

I received much assistance from my Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Maior R. Hamilton, an able, intelligent and worthy Officer, as well as 
from my Assistant Quarter-Master General, Captain Lawder : both were 
by my sffie during the whole of the action; also Major Mayne, Deputy 

Judo-e Advocate General to the Force. ,., , 

Lieutenant Homan, 50th Regiment Native Infantry, my Aide-de- 

camp, was very useful to me. - . , . 

Major Brott, 8rd Madra. Earop.au Bogimeat, a» expomaorf and 

able OfLr, »ho wa. attaol^ a. O.d.,1, O* 0 .r W a,, dururg lb. day, 

was very active iu carrying my orders. 

The Officers of the Engineers’ Department were with me on the 

Field and Major Ludlow, Field Engineer, received the flag of truce. 

The Commissariat Department under Lieutenant Barrow, has been 
admirably conducted for the many months the Force has been marching, 
and from the excellent system of this able Officer, the Troops were fur¬ 
nished without delay with all their customary supplies at the conclusron 

l am very much indebted to Major Barrow, Commissary of Ordnance, 
whose duties have been most arduous, but who has performed them with 
the utmost efficiency; he was with me throughout the day, an o mu 

service to me. „ . . m * 

To Major Abbot, of the Bengal Infantry, who, with the Troops of 

the Chirkarree Rajah, protected my baggage and a lengthened biege 
Train, and brought all safely into Camp, my best thanks are due. 

The arrangements of the Medical Depaitment were excellent, and 
my thanks are due to Superintending Surgeon Davidson, and Field Sur- 
geon Macfarlane* 

1 enclose a List ofEilled and Wounded. 


from Colonel E. Armour, Commanding 3rd Madras European 

Major-General Whitiock. Commanding Saugor Dtvt,ton,-dated Camp 
Banda, the 20th April 1858 • 

I beg leave prominently to bring to your notice the gallant conduct 
of Captain Macintire, and his Squadron of Hydrabad Cavalry, w ic 
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formed part of the Advanced Guard I had the honor to command in the 

action which took place yesterday morning. _ 

On approaching within six hundred yards of the Enemy’s position, 
I formed my Troops into line, and placed Captain Macintire’s Rissallah 
on the right. After advancing a short distance, 1 found that one or two 
of the Enemy’s Guns were posted so as to enfilade the Infantry as they 
advanced. I therefore ordered Captain Maointire to charge the Guns, 
which was done in most gallant style. The ground to be got over was 
most difficult for Cavalry, being intersected with deep nallahs filled with 
the Enemy's Infantry. 

I consider this charge enabled the Infantry to reach the Enemy, 
who were at least 6,000 strong, with comparatively trifling loss. 

The whole of the Guard behaved with the greatest gallautry on this 


occasion. 


From Brigadier W. H. Milled, Commanding Artillery Brigade , Saug or Field 

Force, To the Assistant Adjutant General, Saugor Field Division,— No. 5V f 

dated Camp Banda, the 20th April 1858* 

I have the honor to forward herewith a Return of Casualties in the 
Artillery Brigade under my Command, at the battle of Banda yesterday. 

2. It will be observed that these are providentially very small, a 
subject both of astonishment and congratulation, considering the length 
of time we were under fire, and the obstinate resistance of the Enemy, 
whilst defending their first position, where their Artillery was chiefly 
brought into play against us, and which was both well and rapidly served, 
although, fortunately for us, their range was generally short, probably 
owing to the inferiority of their powder. 

3. It is a source of no slight gratification to me to bring particu¬ 
larly to the Major* Generals notice the admirable conduct of the whole 
of the Native portion of the Artillery, affording as it did the most ample 
proof of their attachmeut to the service, and fidelity to the State. No¬ 
thing could be finer than the way iu which the Native Troop of Hoise 
Artillery, under Major. Brice, emulated the cheerfulness, alacrity and 

*cool courage of the[ir] gallant comrades of the European droop undei 
Major Mein. 

4. It is not very often, I believe,, that opportunities offer to Artil¬ 
lerymen of distinguishing themselves in any line other than their own, 
but some such having presented themselves yesterday, were eagerly laid 
hold of by Officers and Men. Major Lavie cut down one Gunner, aud 
-disarmed another flying from one of the Enemy's Guu§ taken; Major 
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Barrow and Lieutenant Hennegan, gallantly supported by Lieutenant 
Blunt, o£ Her Majesty’s 12th Royal Lancers with a few of hu Men, 
captured another Gun; Serjeant-Major Dinwiddie, F. Troop, and Ser¬ 
jeant Alford, D. Troop Horse Artillery (my Orderly Serjeant), cut down 
several of the Enemy during the action ; and the Major-General himself, 

I believe, witnessed the daring manner in which a Gunner of the A. Troop 
Horse Artillery (Michael Carroll, General No. 4054), went in on a 
Mutineer, who was fighting with the resolution of despair, and had tor 
some time kept several Men, both Europeans and Natives, at bay. 

6 I cannot help wishing that Captain Palmer's fine Company o 
the Royal Artillery had had more opportunity of distinguishing them¬ 
selves, but the effect on the Enemy of the fire they did open from the 18- 
Pounders and 8-inch Howitzers, was most marked and did them much, 

credit. , 

6. The conduct during the action of every Officer and Man under my 

order, merits my unqualified approval and highest admiration; but 1 
would beg leave to bring more prominently to the favorable notice ot 
Major-General Whitlock, the names of the following Officers, vvz .- 
Major Lavie, Commanding Madras Artillery Division ; Major Brice, 
Commanding F. Troop, and Major Mein, Commanding A. Troop, M adras 
Horse Artillery; Captain Palmer, Commanding Royal Artillery , Lieu¬ 
tenant Pope, Commanding No. 1 Madras Horse Field Battery; Brevet- 
Captain Holmes and Lieutenant Hennegan, Commanding Detachments 
of their respective Troops of Horse Artillery with the advance; Major 
Barrow, Commissary of Ordnance, and Brevet-Captain Harrison, acting 
as my Brigade Major, for that excellent Officer Captain Gosling un¬ 
fortunately laid up at present with small-pox. 

7. The zeal, kindness and attention of the different Medical Officers- 
of the Brigade, Doctor Macfarlane, Field Surgeon, Assistant Surgeons 
Allen and Duuman, of the Madras Horse Artillery, and Assistant Sur¬ 
geon Webb, of the Royal Artillery, were most conspicuous, and as such, 
well deserve especial mentiou being made of them. 

From Major T. 0^ Commanding Cavalry Brigade, Saugor Field Division, To 
the Assistant Adjutant-General, Saugor and Nerbadda field force, No. 7, 
dated Camp Bandah , the 20th April 1858 • 

I have the honor to inform you, for the information of the Major- 
General Commanding the Division, that the Bissallah and a Troop o 
the 12th Lancers were detached with the Advanced Guard, the remainder 
of the Brigade forming the main column, when the Enemy's Artillery 
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opened fire, (after crossing the dry bed of a river) I advanced the remainder 
of the Lancers in Column of Troops, when I saw the Rissallah charging* 
the left flank of the Enemy's position. Owing to the bad ground* 
which was greatly intersected by deep nullahs, the Lancers had to cross 
in single files, the Rissallah having been temporarily checked by an 
unexpected fire of grape and musketry from a nullah 20 yards off; 
before I could bring the Lancers up to support them, they suffered 
severely. I immediately formed line, and charged the Enemy, who did 
not stand, but dispersed all over the country. The Laucers followed 
them up for about four miles to the river Kane, cutting up about three 
hundred of them. I then deemed it advisable to re-assemble them, and 
bring them back to the main column. The Troop of Lancers attached 
iio the Advanced Guard, charged the Enemy's right flank aud took a 
•Gun. 

When we advanced upon the Enemy's second position, I detached a 
"Troop of Lancers to protect the Artillery on our left flank, and a Troop 
of the Rissallah, the Artillery on the right flank. When the heights were 
gained, the 12th Lancers advanced, and took a large brass Gun pursuing 
the Enemy, who were in full retreat, (here Brigadier Miller was cut 
down, whose life was saved by Private Thomas Elliss, 12th Lancets, who 
speared the Rebel). The retreat of the Enemy was covered by eome 
heavy Guns on the left of the Fort. 

I theu, in concert with the Officer Commanding the European Horse 
Artillery (the fire of the Enemy being very heavy, and our Guns not 
being able to tell upon them), deemed it advisable to retire out of range 
and wait until the heavy Guns and main column came up. 

I beg to bring to the favourable notice of the Major-General, 
Captain Prior, Commanding the 12th Lancers, and Captain Macintire, 
•Commanding the 2nd Hyderabad Irregular Horse who gave me every 
assistance by strictly carrying out my orders: also my Brigade Major, 
Lieutenant ltoe, 12th Lancers, who afforded me every help in conveying 
orders with rapidity. 

A Nominal Roll of Killed and Wounded is transmitted herewith. 
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General Return of Killed and Wounded in the Saugor Field Division, under Com¬ 
mand of Major-General G. C. Whitlock, Commanding Saugor Field Dim- 
sion, on the 19th April 1S58. 


Corps# 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


A 


S t&fP • » • • 

A. Troop Horse Artillery 

F. Troop Horse Artillery 

$o. 1 Horse Battery 

Royal Artillery 

Detachment Madras Foot 
AxtiUc ry. 

Left Wing H. M/s 12th 
Lancers. 

Squadron Hyderabad 
Ccntingent Cavalry. 

Detachment Sappers and 
Miners. 

3rd Madras European 
Regiment. 

1st Regt. Madras N. I. . 
Detachment 50th Regfc. 

N. I. 

Total 


m 

o 

2 Qj 
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"S £ 


0Q H 
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ii 
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4 .. 


1 1 


... 1 


11 
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1929 
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(Sd ) R. HAMILTON, Major, (Sd.) G. 0. WHITLOCK. Maj.-Genl . 

' Zrnit. -AdjtfGenl,, Saugor Commanding Saugor 

Field Divirion t Field Division . 

' Camp Banda, 

The 20th April 1858. ___— 

From Major-General G. C. Whitlock, Commanding Saugor Field Division, To 
Major-General J. Mansfield, Chief of the Staff, Bengal,—No. 135, dated 
Camp Banda, the 30th April 1858 • 

I much regret I omitted to mention, in my Despatch of the 24th. 
Instant, the name of the Political Agent for Bundlecund, Major Ellis* 


* 3 of the wounded since dead. j Remarks. 
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who accompanied the Force from Punnah, aiid his services have been 
most usefalto me; he was on the Field during the action of the 19th 
Instant, and it was through his valuable intelligence, I became acquainted 
with the position of the Rebels. 

Allahabad , the 31st May 1858. 

No. 174 of 1858 .—'The Right Hon’ble the Governor General 
of India is pleased to direct the publication of the following Despatch 
from the Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, No. 342 A, dated 23rd 
May 1858, forwarding a communication from Major-General Sir Hugh 
Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, detailing his 
operations against, and the capture of the fortress and town of Jhansie. 

His Lordship entirely concurs with the Commander-in-Chief in the 
satisfaction His Excellency has expressed at the manner in which this 
fortress has been captured by Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, and in His 
Excellency’s high estimation of the services of the Major-General, and of 
the Officers and men under his Command. 

From Major H. W. Nobyun, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, To the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, with the Gover- 
nor General,—No. 342A, dated Mead-Quarters Camp, Shahjtlianpore, the 
23rd May 1858 . 

I have the honor, by direction of the Commander-in-Chief, to 

„ ,, . „ , „ enclose, for submission to the Eight 

Forward* Major-General Sir H. . , . ~ n * 

Rose’s Despatch on tho capture of Honoorable the Grover nor Genera I, copy 

the fortress and town of Jhansie. o{ a Despatch, dated the 30th Ultimo, 
from Major-General Sir H. Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India 
Field Force, detailing the operations of the Troops under his Command, 
against the fortress and town of Jhansie. 

His Excellency desires to express his cordial satisfaction with the 
manner in which the capture of this important place was effected, and 
his perfect appreciation of the services of Sir H. Rose, and those under 
his Command, and he.begs to recommend all to the favorable considera¬ 
tion of His Lordship, especially those who have been more prominently 
mentioned by the Major-General. 

From Major General 8ib Hugh Rose, k.c.b., Commanding Central India Field 
Force , to the Chief of the Staff,—dated Camp Mote , the 30th April 1858. 

I have the honor to report to you, for the information of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief, the operations of my Force against the 
fortress and fortified city of Jhansie. 
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On the 20th Ultimo, the 2nd Brigade under my Command arrived 
at Simra, one day's march from Jhansie. My 1st Brigade had not yet 
joined me from Chandeerie* 

The same day I sent Brigadier Stewart, with the Cavalry and Artil- 

Horse Artillery, 6 Guns. lery noted in the margin, to invest Jhan- 

825 Bank and File. . J ° * 

14th Light Dragoons. 8,e * 

3rd Light Cavalry 0 ' The 20th Ultimo was the day which, 

476 Sabres, Hyderabad Cavalry. when at Saugor, I had named for my 
arrival before Jhansie. I should have reached it some days sooner, only 
for the delay occasioned by ray waiting to see whether the 2nd Brigade 
would be required to assist in taking Chandeerie. I arrived the follow¬ 
ing day, the 21st Ultimo, with the remainder of my Brigade before 
Jhansie. 

The picquets of the Cavalry sent on the day before had sabred 
about 100 armed Men, Bundeelas, eudeavouring to enter Jhansie, having 
been summoned by the Ranee to defend it. 

Having no plan, or even correct description of the fortress and city, 

I had, together with the Officers Commanding the Artillery and Engi¬ 
neers, to make long and repeated reconnoissances, in order to ascertain 
the Enemy's defences; this delayed, for some days, the commencement 
of the siege operations. 

The great strength of the Port, natural as well as artificial, and its 
extent, entitles it to a place amongst fortresses. It stands on an eleva¬ 
ted rock, rising out of a plain, and commands the city, and surrounding 
country; it is built of excellent and most massive masonry. The Fort is 
difficult to breach, because, composed of granite, its walls vary in thickness 
from sixteen to twenty feet. 

The Fort has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid 
construction, with front and flanking embrasures for Artillery fire, and 
loop-holes, of which, in some places, there were five tiers, for musketry. 
Huns placed on the high towers of the Fort commanded the country all 
around. 

One tower called the “ white turret ” had been raised lately in height 
by the Rebels, and armed with heavy ordnance. 

The fortress is surrounded by the city of Jhansie on all sides, ex¬ 
cept the West and part of the South face. 

The steepness of the rock protects the West, the fortified city wall 
with bastions springing from the centre of its South face, running South, 
and ending in a high mound or mamelon, protects by a flanking fire its 
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South face. The mound was fortified by a strong circular bastion for a 
Guns, round part of which was drawn a ditch 12 feet deep and 15 feet 
broad of solid masonry. Quantities of men were always at work iu the 
mound. 

The city of Jhansie is about 4| miles in circumference, and is sur¬ 
rounded by a fortified and massive wall, from 6 to 12 feet thick, and 
varying in height from 18 to 30 feet, with numerous flanking bastions 
armed as batteries with ordnance, and loop-holes, with a banquette for 
Infantry. 

Outside the walls, the city is girt with wood, except some parts of 
the East nud South fronts : on the former is a picturesque lake and water 
palace; to the South are the ruined Cantonments and residences of the 
English. Temples with their gardens,—one the Jokun Bagh, the scene 
of the massacre of our lamented country-men—and two rocky ridges, the 
Eastmost called “ Kapoo Tekri,” both important positions, facing and 
threatening the South face of the city wall and lort. 

I established seven flying Camps of Cavalry, as an investing Force 
round Jhansie, giving to Major Scudamore half a Troop of Horse Artil¬ 
lery, and later to Major Gall two 9-Pounders. These Camps detached 
to the front outposts and videttes, which watched and prevented all issue 
from the city, day and night; each Camp, on any attempt being made 
to force its line, was to call on the others for help. I gave directions 
also that the road from the city should be obstructed by trenches and 
abattis. 

The attack of Jhansie offered serious difficulties. There were no 
means of breaching the Fort, except from the South, but the South was 
flanked by the fortified City wall and mound just described. 

The rocky ridge was excellent for a breaching battery, except thao 
it was too far off, 640 yards, and that the fire from it would have been 
oblique. 

The mound enfiladed two walls of the city, and commanded the 
whole of the South quarter of it, including the Palace. 

It was evident that the capture of the mound was the first most im¬ 
portant operation, because its occupation ensured, in all probability, that 
of the South of the city, and of the Palace, affording also the means of 
constructing, by approaches, an advanced breaching battery. 

The desideratum, therefore, was to concentrate a heavy fire on the 
mound, and on the South of the City, in order to drive the Enemy out of 
them, and facilitate their capture, to breach the wall close to the mound, 
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and to dismantle the Enemy's defences which protected the mound and 
opposed an attack. This was effected—Firstly, by occupying and plac¬ 
ing batteries on a rocky knoll, the right attack, which I had found in my 
reconnoispance to the south of the Lake opposite the Aorcha gate and 
South-east wall of the town, which took in reverse the mound, and 
two walls running from it ; Secondly, on the rocky ridge the left 
attack. 

These batteries could not be completed till the arrival of the 1st 
Brigade with its siege Guns on the 25th LLimo, 

In the meantime, the right attack opened tire, from an 8-inch How- 
itzer, and two 8-inch Mortars, on the rear of the mound and the South 
of the City, with the exception of the Palace, which I wished to preserve 
for the use of the Troops. 

A remarkable feature in the defence was, that the Enemy had no 
works or posts outside the City. Sir Robert Hamilton estimated the 
number of the Garrison at 10,000 Bundeelas and velaities,* and 1,500" 
Sepoys, of whom 400 were Cavalry, and the number of Guns in the City 
and Fort, at 80 or 40. 

The fire of the right attack on the first day of the opening of the- 
fire, the 28th Ultimo, cleared the mound of the workmen and the Enemy. 
The mortars, in consequence of information I had received, shelled and 
set on fire long rows of bay-ricks in the South of the City, which created 
an almost general conflagration in that quarter. 

The Enemy had been tiring actively from the white turret, the 
tree tower battery in the Fort, and the wheel tower, Saugor and 
Lutchmen-gate batteries in the town. About mid day their fire ceased 
almost completely, but re-commenced the next day with increased 
vigour. 

The Chief of the Rebel Artillery was a first-rate Artillery-man; ho 
bad under him two Companies of Golundauze. The manner in which 
the Rebels served their Guns, repaired their defences, and re-opeued fire 
from batteries and Gun& repeatedly shut up, was remarkable. From 
some batteries they returned shot for shot* The women were seen 
working in the batteries and carrying ammunition. The garden battery 
was fought under the black flag of the Fakeers. 

Everything indicated a general and determined resistance ; this was 
not surprizing, as the inhabitants, from the Ranee downwards, were, 

* Bundeelas, Natives of Bundelkhand. Veluties are Afghans or any people from 
the North, such as Persians, etc., etc. 
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more or less, concerned in the murder nnd plunder of the English There 
was hardly a house in Jhansie which did not contain some article of 
plunder, nnd, politie.il, U.e Behe! e.nt.de^ ku« 

well that if Jhansie, the richest Hindoo city, and most .mportnnt for 
tress in Central India, fell, the cause of the insurgents m this pai 

India fell also. 

To silence the City wall batteries to the South, and cannonade more 
effectually the town, two 24-Pounder Guns were placed in battery be¬ 
tween the 8-inch Howitzer and the two S-inch Mortars and opened 
fire on the 25th Ultimo. They produced a good effect, hut not to the 
extent of silencing the town batteries. Unfortunately on this day the 
8-inch Howitzer was disabled by the breaking of its trunnion 

On the 24th Ultimo, I caused the rocky ridge, the left attack, 
to be occupied by a strong picquet under Captain Ilarc, with two 
5^-inch Mortars, which played on the mound and the houses adjacent 

t0 On the 25th Ultimo the Siege Train of the 1st Brigade having arrived, 

. nnd onened fire, from the 26fch to the 29th 

batteries were constructed nnu ope . 

Ultimo, on the rocky ridge, as follows, forming the left attack. 

Two 18-Pounders to dismantle the defences of the Fort. 

Two 10-inch Mortars to destroy the Fort. 

Two 8-inch Mortars and one 8-inch Howitzer to act on the mound 
and adjacent wall and City. 

One 18-Founder to breach the wall near the bastion of the mound, 
which was thus exposed to a vertical and horizontal fire on its right face 
and left rear, the 18-Pounders were changed from travelling to garrison 

carnages.^^e^ ^ de]ay and confusion, l gave names to all the 

Enemy’s batteries in the town, as well as in the Fort; they were 13 m 

number. . . , 

The fire of the two 18-Pounders was so efficient, that towards sun- 

set the parapets of the white turret, the black tower, and the tree tower, 
which faced our attack, were nearly destroyed. 

The two 10-inck Mortars oreated great havoc m the Fort and 
having jointed out to Lieutenant Pettman, Bombay Horse Artillery, 
the position of a powder magazine respecting which I had^informa¬ 
tion, be blew it up in the third shot, keeping up a well directed 
fire on the fort, for which good service I beg to recommend him to His 

Excellency. 
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The breaching Gan, bo solid was the wall, and so hard the masonry, 
<hd not produce the result contemplated on the first or even on the second 
day, but on the 80th the breach was practicable. The Enemy re- 
trenched the breach with a doable row of palisades filled with earth, on 
wh,eh I ordered every description of fire, including red-hot shot, to be 
directed upon it, and the result was a considerable portion of the stockade 
was destroyed by fire. 

Riflemen to fire at the parapets and the embrasures, and loop-holes 
were placed m all the batteries, with sand-bag loop-holes, and posts of 
Riflemen were distributed in the temples and garden of the East and 
South sides of the city. I occupied also the Jokun Bagh nearly opposite 
the mound with a picquet of Rifles. The Riflemen caused numerous 
casualties amongst the Rebels in the town as well as in the parapets. 

Iwo ol the Enemy’s defences, which annoyed the left attack the 
most, were the wheel tower on the South, and the garden battery on a 
rock in rear of the West wall of the city. To silence the former, a new 
battery, called the Kahoo Tehree or East battery, was established on a 
ridge to the East of the rocky ridge, with two bj-inoh Mortars, which 
110 sufficient, I substituted for them two 8-inch Mortars and a 
9-Pounder. I afterwards added a 24-Pounder Howitzer to enfilade the 
wall running Eastwards from the mound. 

Before the sand-bag battery could be made for the 9-Pounder, 
acting Bombardier Brenna, of Captain Oramauey’s Company, Royal 
Artillery, quite a lad, commanded and pointed the 9-Pounder in the 
open, and silenced the Enemy's Gun in battery in the bastion, destroying 
besides its defences. I praised him for his good service on the ground, 
and promoted him. 

The two 8-inch Mortars, and occasionally the two 10-inch Mortars 
•of the left attack, auswered the garden battery, shelling also the Nia 
Bustie, and five wells where the Sepoys had taken up their quarters on 
account of the good water. 

After the capture of—Jhansie we had proof of havoc caused by 
the shelling and cannonade in the Fort and city* Beside the damage 
done to the houses and buildings, the Rebels acknowledge to have lost 
from sixty to seventy men a day killed. 

Our batteries had by the 30th dismantled the defences of the Fort 
and city, or disabled their Guns. It is true that the Rebels had made on 
the white turret an excellent parapet of large sand-bags, which they 
kept always Wet, aud still ran up fresh in lieu of disabled Guns: but 
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their best Guns had been disabled, and their best Artillerymen killed j 
their fire was therefore no longer serious. However, the obstinate 
defence of the Enemy, the breach, and the extent fired on, bad caused a 
great consumption of ammunition, so much so, that it was evident there 
would not be sufficient to multiply breaches in the town wall, or toestab- 
lish a main breach in the South double wall of the Fort. 

Under these circumstances, the Officer Commanding the Artillery 
and Engineers, called to my notice the necessity of having recourse to 
escalade, to which I gave my consent, requiring however that the breaoh 
should form an important and principal point of attack. Both of these 
Officers entertained a mistrust of the breach, thinking that it was mined, 
or not practicable. 

Knowing the risk which generally attends escalades, I had recourse 
to every means in my power for facilitating an entry by the breach. In 
order to widen it, and destroy still more eflectuallv the retrenchment and 
stockade which the Enemy had constructed in rear of the breaeh, I kept 
up a fire day and night on it from the 18-Pounder, and the 8-inch 
Howitzer, and with the view to prevent the Enemy working, and to 
render the mound too hot for them, I shelled it and the adjoining house* 
day and night from the Mortar batteries in the centre and left attacks. 
Lieutenant Strutt, Bombay Artillery, made excellent practice, throwing 
the shells on the spots occupied by the guards of the city walls. 

I bad made arrangements on the 30th for storming, but the general 
action on the 1st Instant, with the so called Army of the Peshwa, which 
advanced aoross the Betwa to relieve it, caused the assault to be deferred. 

With the view to acquire rapid information respecting the Enemy’s 
movements, I established a telegraph on a hill commanding Jhansie and 
the surrounding country. It was of great use, telegraphing the Ranee’* 
flight, the approach of the Enemy from the Betwa, eto. 

On the 2ud instant, Major Boileau reported to me that he had made 
all the necessary preparations for the escalade, and that a 2t-Poundcr 
Howitzer had been placed in battery in front of the Jokun Bagh for the 
purpose of enfilading, and clearing during the night the wall from the 
mound to the Fort, and the rocket bastion which is on it. 

I issued a division order for the assault of the defences of the city 
wall, of which a copy, with a plan of attack, was.furnisbed to the Officers 
in Command. 

I have the honor to enclose copies of reports from Brigadier Stuart, 
Commanding my 1st Brigade, and Brigadier Steuart, Commanding my 
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2nd Brigade, of the operations of their respective Columus against 
Jhansie. 

The left attack, ably and gallantly conducted by Brigadier Stuart, 
succeeded perfectly, its right Column passing without loss or difficulty 
through the breaoh, which turned out as well as I thought it would, 
and the left effecting, with some casualties, the escalade of the rocket 
bastiou. Colonel Louth, Commanding Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, 
aoted with cool judgment, and I witnessed with lively pleasure the devo¬ 
tion and gallantry of his Regiment. 

The 3rd Europeans, under Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, did their duty, 
a8 t i, ev . a l W ays have done; but they could not control adverse circum¬ 
stances, arising from bad ladders, and a mistake in the road, they returned 
to the assault with alacrity, and fought their way through town 
manfully. 

1 beg leave to support earnestly the recommendations of Officers 
contained in these Reports of the Brigadiers, particularly of Captain 
Darby, wounded, Lieutenant Dartnell, severely wounded in three places, 
who led the assault of the rocket bastion, and Lieutenant Fox, severely 
wounded. It will be a gratification also to the relatives of Lieutenants 
Micklejoho and Dick, of the Bombay Engineers, to know that these two 
vonng Officers had gained my esteem by the intelligence and coolness 
which they evinced as Engineer Officers during the siege. I should 
have recommended both for promotion, if they had not died in their 
country’s cause, for conspicuous gallantry in leading the way up two 
scaling ladders. 

The 86th on the road to the Palace from the mound sustained many 
•casualties from their left flank being exposed, as they passed through an 
open space, to a flanking musketry fire from an outwork of the Fort, 
Und from houses, and the Palace itself to their front. I directed loop¬ 
holes for Riflemen to be made through houses which brought a fire to 
bear on the outwork of the Fort, a large house to be occupied close to 
the Palace, and covered communication to be made to the mound. 

The skirmishers of the "Regiment penetrated gallantly into the Palace. 
The few «»en who still held it made au obstinate resistance, setting fire 
to trains of Gun-powder, from which several of the 86th received fatal 
iujuries. 

Having reoeived no reports from the right attack, composed of the 
.3rd Europeans and Hyderabad Contingent, I made my way to them in 
the South-east quarter of the City. I found them engaged with the 
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Enemy, and making their way to the Palace; the Rebels were Bring at 
them from the houses, which the Troops were breaking open, and cleaving 
of their defenders. 

I found Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, Commanding the Artillery 
here, wounded mortally, I deeply regret to say, by a musket shot from a 
house. 

He had followed me through the breach into the streets, and having 
received directions from me to bring Guns into the city to batter houses 
in which Rebels held out, he had gone round by the right to the East 
quarter of the City to fix the road by which they were to enter. The 
Auba gate was the best for Guns, but it was so barricaded by masses of 
stones, that it could not be opened for several hours. 

In the despatches I have recorded the excellent service performed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, particularly in the general action of the 
Betwa, always exposing himself to the firo of the Enemy in order to 
choose the best positions for bis Guns. This devoted Officer was as use¬ 
ful to me as Commandant of Artillery as Captain of a Troop of Horse 
Artillery. 

His premature fall prevented his receiving the reward which was 
Ms due. I can now only earnestly recommend that his numerous family 
may inherit their father’s claims on his eouutry. 

The right and left attacks beiug now concentrated in the Palace, 1 
gained possession of a large portion of the City by advancing the 3rd 
Europeans to the North-East, and occupying the Burrahgong-gate, on 
which I rested their right flank, forming an oblique line from the gate 
to the Palace with the 3rd Europeans and the 86th in the Palace. The 
two Regiments occupying with picquets commanding houses to their 
front. This line was a prolongation of the second line leading from the 
mound under the front to the Palace. This done, it was necessary to 
clear the large portion of the City in rear of this oblique line of the 
numerous armed Rebels who remained in the houses, and who were firing 
on the Troops. This was not effected without bloody, often hand-to- 
hand, combats; one of the most remarkable of them was between detach¬ 
ments of Her Majesty’s 85th Regiment and 3rd Europeans, and thirty 
■or forty Velaitie Sowars, the body-guard of the Rauee in the Palace 
Stables under the fire of the Fort. The Sowars, full of Opium, defended 
their Stables, tiriug with matchlocks and pistols from the windows and 
loop-holes, and cutting with their tulwars, and from behind the doors. 
When driven in they retreated behind their houses, still firing or fighting 
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with their swords in both hands till they were shot or bayoneted strug¬ 
gling even when dying on the ground to strike again. A party of them* 
remained in a room off the stables which was on lire till they were half 
burnt; their clothes in flames, they rushed out hacking at their assailants, 
and guarding their heads with their shields. 

Captain Rose, my Aide-de-Camp, saved the life of a man of the* 
86th, who was down, by bayoneting his assailant. 

All the Sowars were killed, but not without several casualties on 
our side. The gallant Soldiers captured in the quarters of the Sowars 
the Ranee's standards, three standards of the body-guard, three kettle 
drums and horses, and an English Union Jack of silk, which Sir Robert 
Hamilton tells me Lord William Bentinck had given the grandfather of 
the husband of the Ranee, with the permission to have it carried before 
him as a reward for bis fidelity, a privilege granted to no other Indian 
Prince. I granted the Soldiers their request to hoist on the Palace the 
flag of their country which they had so bravely won. Captain Sand with, 
who was wounded, commanded with spirit the Europeans on this occa¬ 
sion, and Serjeant Brown, of the Commissariat Department, was the 
first to dash boldly into the stables. 

Numerous incidents marked the desperate feeling which animated 
the defenders. A retainer of the Ranee tried to blow up himself and his 
wife; failing in the attempt, he endeavoured to cut her to pieces and 
then killed himself. Two Vilaities, attacked by the videttes, threw a 
woman who was with them into a well, and then jumped down it them¬ 
selves. 

Whilst engaged in the town, I received a report from the Officer 
Commanding one of the Hyderabad Cavalry Flying Camps, that a large- 
body of the Knemy, flying from the town, had tried to force his picquet; 
that a few had succeeded, but that the main body from 350 to 500 strong, 
had been driven back, and had occupied a high and rocky hill to the west 
of the Fort; that he had surrounded the hill with Cavalry till reinforce¬ 
ments were sent. I immediately ordered out from the Camps of the 
two Brigades, the available-Troops of all arms against the Hill. The 
enclosed Report from Major Gall shows how satisfactorily these Rebels 
were disposed of. Lieutenant Park was killed whilst gallantly leading 
on a party of the 24th Bombay Native Infantry along the ridge of the 
hill. The Ranee's father, Matnoo Sahib, was amongst the Rebels; he 
was wounded on the hill, and captured some days afterwards and hanged 
at the Jokun Bagh. 
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After having cleared the quarter of the town in our possession o 
the Enemy, I had intended attacking the remainder of it, but deferred 
doing so till the next day on Brigadier Steuart's representation that the 
men were too much exhausted for any further operations that day. 

Towards sunset it was telegraphed from the observatory that the 
Enemy were approaching from the East. I had therefore to re-ocQupy 
with all the force I could collect the field of action of the Betwa, the 
devoted Troops marching to a fresh combat after thirteen hours* fighting 
in a burning sun with as much spirit as if they had not been engaged at all. 

The alarm proved to be a false one, Troops from Tehrea having been 
mistaken for the Enemy. 

The next day Brigadier Stuart and myself occupied the rest of tho 
City by a combined movement, assisted by Major Gall, who spiritedly 
scaled the bastion at the Onow-gate from his Flying Camp, and capturing, 
the Gun that was there, threw it down the rampart. 

The following morning, a wounded Mahratta retainer of the Ranee 
was sent in to me from Captain Abbott's Flying Camp. He stated that 
the Ranee, accompanied by 300 Vilaities and 25 Sowars, fled that night 
from the Fort; that after leaving it, they had been headed back by one 
of the pieqnets where the Ranee and her party separated, she herself 
taking to the right with a few Sowars in the direction of her intended 
flight to Bandiri. The observatory also telegraphed “ Enemy escaping 
to the North-East." I immediately sent off strong detachments of H^r 
Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, 3rd Light Cavalry and Hyderabad 
Cavalry to pursue, with Guns to support them, as it was said that Tantia 
Topee had seat a Force to meet her. I also sent Brigadier Steuart, with 
Cavalry, to watch the forts of the Betwa. 

In the meantime detachments of the 86th and 3rd Europeans took 
possession of the fortress. 

In sight of Bandiri, 21 miles from Jhansie, the Cavalry came in 
sight of the Irregular Horse, sent to meet the Ranee, which separated 
probably with the view to mislead her pursuers as to her real course. 
Lieutenant Dowker, Hyderabad Cavalry, was sent by Captain Forbes 
through the town of Bandiri, whilst he with the 3rd Light Cavalry^aud 
14th Light Dragoons, passed it by the left. In the town, Lieutenant 
Dowker saw traces of the Ranee's hasty flight, and her tent in which 
was an unfinished breakfast; on the other side of the town he came up 
with and cut up forty of the Enemy consisting of Rohillas and. Bengal 
Irregular Cavalry. Lieutenant Dowker was gaining fast on the Ranee, 
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who with four attendants, was seen escaping on a grey horse, when 
he was dismounted by a severe wound, and obliged to give up the 
pursuit. 

From the time the troops took the Palace, the Rebels lost heart and 
began to leave the town and fort. Nothing could prove more the effi¬ 
ciency of the investment than the number of them cut up by the picquets 
of the Flying Camps 5 the woods, gardens and roads round the towns 
were strewed with the corpses of fugitive Rebels. The Ranee’s flight 
was the signal for a general retreat. Early in the morning, I caused the 
outskirts of the City to be sooured with Cavalry and Infautry; it will 
give some idea of the destruction of insurgents which ensued when a 
party of the 14ith Dragoons alone killed two hundred in one patrol. The 
Rebels, who were chiefly Vilaities and Pathans, generally sold their lives 
as dearly as they could, fighting to the last with their Usual dexterity 
and firmness. A band of 40 of these desperadoes barricaded themselves 
in a spaoious house with a court yard, vaults, etc.; before they were 
aware of its strength, it was attacked by a detachment of Hyderabad 
Infantry under Captain Hare, with the loss of Captain Sinclair, of whose 
conduct it is my duty again to make honorable mention. Reinforce¬ 
ments and several pieces of siege Artillery were brought up by Major Orr, 
who commanded the attack against the house, but even when it had been 
breached and knocked to pieces, the Rebels continued to resist in the 
ruined passages and vaults. They were all as usual destroyed, but not 
without several casualties on our part. Major Orr expresses his obliga¬ 
tions to Captains Woolcombe and Douglas, of the Bombay and Bengal 
Artillery, Lieutenant Lewis, and Ensign Fowler, of Her Majesty’s 86 th 
Regiment, the first very severely wounded, who led the men, and also 
Lieutenant Simpson, &3rd Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, wounded. 

Captain Abbott, Hyderabad Cavalry, speaks highly of the gallantry 
with which Lieutenant Dun and detachments of the 1st and 4th 
Hyderabad Cavalry stormed, dismounted, a house and garden held obsti¬ 
nately by the fugitives,, and he recommends, as I beg to do also, the 
Officers whose names follow for promotion and for the Order of Merit 
for gallantry in the field. 


Recommended for Promotion. 
1st Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent. 


Hessnidar Allaoodeen Khan, 3rd Troop. 
Jemadar Mahomedeen Khan, wounded 
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Troopers. 

Kurreem Ali Khan, wounded. 

Tegmnl Sing, wounded. 

Meer Amyed Ali. 

Train Singo. 

4th Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent . 

Jemadar Hunoomau Sing, wounded. 

Duffadar Himmunt Khan. 

Troopers, 

Bugwan Sing. 

Khan Mahomed Khan, wounded. 

Khairoolah Khan, 

Tahool Khan, 

and Syed Sharief, 2nd Cavalry, doing duty with 4th Cavalry. 

Recommended for the Order of Merit. 

1st Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent. 

liessaldar Allaoodeen Khan, 3rd Troop. 

Jemadar Mahomedeen Klian, 3rd Troop, Wounded. 

4th Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent. 

Jemadar Hunooman Sing, wounded. 

It was not till Jhansie was taken, that its great strength was 
■known. 

There was only one part of . the fortress, the South curtain, which 
was considered practicable for breaching. But when inside, we saw this 
was a mistake, there being at some distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wall 15 or 20 feet thiok, and immediately in rear of this a deep 
tank cut out of the live rock. 

I beg leave to bring to the favorable notice of the Commander-in- 
chief, the conduct of the Troops under my Command in the siege in. 
vestment, aud capture of Jhansie. 

They had to contend against an Enemy more than double their num¬ 
bers, behind formidable fortifications, who defended themselves aftei wards 
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from house to house, in a spacious city, often under the fire of the Fort 
afterwards in suburbs, and in very difficult ground, outside the walls. 
The investing Cavalry force were day and night for 17 days on arduous 
duty, the meu not taking their clothes off, the horses saddled and bridled 
up at night. The nature of the defence and the strictness of the invest¬ 
ment, gave rise to continued and fierce combats ; for the Rebels having 
no hope, sought to sell their lives as dearly as they could. But the dis¬ 
cipline and gallant spirit of the Troops enabled them to overcome diffi¬ 
culties and opposition of every sort, to take the fortified city of Jhansie 
by storm, subduing the strongest fortress in Central India, and killing 
5,000 of its Rebel garrison. 

According to the first reports which I received, only 3,000 Rebels 
were killed, but those received since the withdrawal of the seven Flying 
Camps, make the loss of the Enemy amount to above 5,000 killed. 
Native accounts received by Brigadier Wheler at Saugor, make the loss 
of Rebels to amount to more than 5,000. 

I beg to recommend to His Excellency, for gallant and good service 
in investing the fortress and City of Jhansie, Major Scudamore, Her 
Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, the Senior Officer in Command of the 
Flying Camps ; Major Gall, Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons; Major 
Forbes, C,B. r Commanding 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry; Captain Abbott, 
and Lieutenant Dowe, Hyderabad Cavalry. 

The Commander-in-Chief will learn with pleasure that the Troops, 
under my Command, treated with great humanity the women and 
children of Jhansie; neither the desperate resistance of the Rebels nor 
the recollections of Jhansie of last year, could make them forget that, in 
an English Soldier’s eyes, women and children are spared ; so far from 
hunting, the Troops were seen sharing their rations with them, I gave 
orders also that the destitute women and children of Jhansie should be 
fed out of the prize grain. 

I have the honor to enclose a List of the Guns and Ord¬ 
nance Stores, captured in: the city and Fort of Jhansie, and of the 
Casualties of the force during the siege. I regret much* that our 
loss should have been so considerable, but it was caused in a great 
measure by the strict investment, which proved so fatal to the Enemy, 
and loss of my force is out of all proportion smaller than that of the 
Enemy. 

They lost 50 to my one killed, not counting the wounded on our 
side. 
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I beg leave to state the obligations I am under to the following 
Officers for the services which they have rendered to me, during the 
Siege Operations and capture of Jhunsie. 

Brigadier Stuart, Commanding 1st Brigade; Brigadier Steuart, C.B., 
Commanding 2nd Brigade ; Lieutenant-Colonel Couth, Commanding Her 
Majesty’s 86th Regiment; Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, Commanding 3rd 
Bombay European Regiment; Major Scudamore, Commanding Her 
Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons; Major Orr, Commanding Hyderabad 
Field Force; Major Forbes, C.B., Commanding 3rd Bombay Light 
Cavalry; Major Robertson, Commanding 25th Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry; Captain Lightfoot, Commanding Battery Bombay Artillery; 
Captain Woolcombc, Commanding Battery Bombay Artillery; Captain 
Fenwick, Commanding Company Royal Engineers; Captain Hare, Com* 
manding 5th Regiment, Hyderabad Infantry; Captain Brown, Com¬ 
manding Company Madras Sappers and Miners ; Lieutenant Goodfellow, 
Commanding Company Bombay Sappers and Miners; Lieutenant Lowry, 
Commanding Battery Royal Artillery. 

General Staff.. 

Captain Wood, .Assistant Adjutant-General; Captain Macdonald, 
Assistant Quarter-Master General; Major Boileau, Commanding Engi¬ 
neers ; Captain Ommaney, Commanding Artillery; Lieutenant Haggard, 
Commissary of Ordnance; Doctor Arnott, Superintending Surgeon; 
Doctor Vaughan, Staff Surgeon ; Captain Rose, Aide-de-Camp ; Lieuten¬ 
ant Lyste, Interpreter. 

I have much gratification in bringing to the notice of His Excellency, 
the Officers mentioned in the Brigade Despatches - 

First Brigade. 

Major Stuart, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment; Lieutenant Dartnell, 
Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment; Lieutenant Fowler, Her Majesty's 
86th Regiment; Lieutenant Jerome, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment; 
Lieutenant Webber, Royal Engineers; Ensign Sewell, Her Majesty’s 
86th Regiment. 

Brigade Staff. 

Captain Coley, Major of Brigade ; Captaiu Bacon, Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Quarter-Master General, 
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Second Brigade. 

Captain Sandwith, 3rd Bombay European Regiment; Captain 
Robinson, 3rd Bombay European Regiment; Lieutenant Fox, Madras 
Sappers and Miners; Lieutenant Bonus, Bombay Engineers; Lieutenant 
Goodfellow, Bombay Engineers; Lieutenant Park, 3rd Bombay Euro¬ 
pean Regiment; Ensign Newport, 3rd Bombay European Regiment. 

Brigade Staff. 

Captain Todd, Major of Brigade; Captain Leckie, Deputy Assistant 
Quarter-Master General. 


From Brigadier C. S. Stuabt, Commanding 1st Brigade, Central India Field 
Force , To the Assistant Adjutant-General, Central India Field Force t — 
Ho. 101 , dated Camp Jhansie, the 13th April 1858. 

In compliance with Field Force Orders, No. 7, of yesterday's date, 
I have the honor to trans[mit] herewith a Return of Casualties in the 1st 
Brigade, Central India Field Force, during the siege and storm of Jhansie, 
and with reference to the latter, beg to place on record the part taken in 
it by the Brigade under my Command. 

2. As directed in Field Force Orders, dated 2nd April, the assaulting 
Column of the 1st Brigade was formed up at day-break of the 3rd April, 
ready to move on the two points of attack which had been indicated, viz., 
the breach at the mound, and the rocket tower, and the low curtain 
immediately to the right of it. Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, Her 
Majesty's 86th Regiment, Commanded the former, Major Stuart, Her 
Majesty's 86th Regiment, the latter, attack. On the signal being given, 

, both parties moved steadily to the point under a smart fire from the 
Enemy. Captain Darby, Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, led thestormers 
up the breach in the most gallant manner, and the Enemy were driven 
before them at all points, while at the same time Major Stuart's attack 
by escalade at the rdcket tower succeeded admirably, though hotly 
opposed. On gaining the town, Lieutenant*Colonel Lowtb, with great 
judgment, moved part of his men to his right, and thus took the Enemy 
in flank and rear, when they were meeting the right attack of the 2nd 
Brigade with great vigour. All the Troops then of the 1st Brigade con¬ 
centrated in the Ranee's Palace, which was taken possession of by Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Lowth and his men in the most gallant manner. As the 
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Major-General himself was witness of greater part of the operations at 
this, and at a subsequent period, I do not enter into further details. 

I beg, in conclusion, to bring to the notice of the Major-General, the 
excellent and gallant behaviour of both Officers and Men, of the 1st Bri¬ 
gade on this occasion : the energy and judgment displayed by Lieuten¬ 
ant-Colonel Lowth, Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, proved of the great¬ 
est service, and much contributed to the success of our attack. Major 
Stuart, Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, carried out the duties confided to 
him in the most satisfactory manner, and led the escalading party with 
the greatest gallantry; he was assisted by Lieutenant Dartnell, and 
Ensigns Sewell and Fowler, of Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, who were 
all wounded, the first two Officers severely; also by Lieutenant Webber, 
Royal Engineers, Commanding the ladder party of the Royal Sappers, 
who most ably performed their duty. On this occasion Lieutenant Dart¬ 
nell greatly distinguished himself, as also Serjeant Alleyn Wolfe, and 
Private Roger Mathews, both of Her Majesty's 86th Regiment: the 
conduct of Lieutenant Jerome, and Private Burns, Her Majesty's 86th 
Regiment, has also been brought to my notice : under a murderous fire 
they carried off Ensign Sewell who had fallen severely wounded, and who 
would otherwise have been cut up. I lament to say that Surgeon Stock, 
Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, was killed near the Palace whilst most 
nobly and courageously attending the wounded under a hot fire. I beg 
also to record an act of daring on the part of Havildar Shaick Dawood, 
Light Company, 25th Regiment Native Infantry, brought to my notice 
by Captain Little, Commanding that Regiment. After an entrance had 
been effected into the city, a number of Rebels were found to have taken 
refuge in the recesses of a large well, the only approach to which was by 
narrow and steep stairs having a sharp turning, at which one resolute 
man could have kept off any number: whilst measures were being ar¬ 
ranged for seizing these Rebels, Havildar Shaiok Dawood volunteered to 
capture them, so fixing his bayonet he boldly descended the well, and 
being followed by others, brought up thirteen of the Enemy. 


From Brigadier C. Stbuabt, c.b., Commanding 2nd Brigade, Central India Field 
Force, To the Assistant Adjutant ^General, Central India Field Fore e,— 
No, 236, dated Camp , Jhansie , the 29th April 1858, 

In obedience to orders received through you, the Brigade under my 
Command moved in two Columns on the morning of the 3rd of April to 
the assault of the town of Jhansie. 






THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


The left Column led by Captain Robison, 3rd Bombay European 
Regiment, the right by Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, advanced with great 
steadiness through a very heavy fire of. musketry and wall pieces towards 
the ladders, on reaching which they were assailed with rockets, earthen 
pots filled with powder, and in faot every sort of missile. 

On arrival at the temple, where the reserve of which I was in Com¬ 
mand was to take up its position. Major Roiieau, Madras Engineers, came 
to me and reported that the ladders were without protection, and 
requested me to give him some Europeans to protect them. I therefore 
gave him the hundred men of the 3rd Bombay European Regiment that 
were with the reserve; Lieutenants Meiklejohn and Dick, of the Bombay 
Engineers, led the way up the ladders of the right Column, both of whom 
were wounded, the latter severely. The ladders were found in some 
instances too short, in others too weak, breaking under the Men, who' 
were withdrawn from the heavy fire to which they were thus unneces¬ 
sarily exposed, and the movement was made with great precision and 
coolness. 

Shortly after this, Captain Robison, 3rd Bombay European Regi. 
ment, was informed by Captain Barby, Executive Engineer, that some 
of the 86th Regiment had entered by the breach to his left, and he 
doubled some of his party round to that point, at which he effected an 
entry and cleared the ramparts so as to enable the remainder to mount 
the ladders unopposed. Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, on finding his lad¬ 
ders of no use, ordered Lieuteuant Goodfellow, of the Bombay Engineers, 
to try a bag of powder at a postern, but from being built up inside no 
entry could be effected ; however by this time Captain Robison had made 
good his lodgement, and was followed by the right Column, when all pro¬ 
ceeded towards the Palace, which, as the Major-General is aware, was 
taken after a desperate resistance. 

Both Columns behaved with great coolness and gallantry, aud I 
trust I may be pardoned for bringing their leaders to the notice of the 
Major-General; as algo^Captain Sandwith, and Lieutenant Park, 3rd 
Bombay European Regiment; Lieutenant Goodfellow, Bombay Engi¬ 
neers, and also Privates Few and Whirlpool, 3rd Bombay European Regi¬ 
ment, of whom Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell speaks in the highest terms. 
Captain Robison J s conduct in doubling round with some of his men to 
the breach, speaks for itself; but he has brought to my notice Corporal 
Hard, Privates Roger and Archibald, all of the Grenadier Company, and 
Private Drummond, No. 1, and Private Doran, No. 3 Company, of the 
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3rd Bombay European Regiment, all of whom fought most gallantly at 
the head of the ladders till they gave way. Ensign Newport and Pri¬ 
vate Gillman, of No. 1 Company, 3rd Bombay European Regiment, 
assisted by Corporal Hard, of the Grenadiers, carried off the body of 
Lieutenant Fox, of the Madras Sappers and Miners, through the hottest 
of the fire, after Captain Robison had ordered the Troops to retire; 
Lieutenant Bonus, Bombay Engineers, has also been specially brought to 
my notice for the gallant manner in which he led up and maintained bis 
position on the ladders, until disabled and knocked over by the blow of a 
stone. 

Captain Todd, Brigade Major, and Captain Leckie, Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Quarter-Master General of the 2nd Brigade, on this, as on every 
previous opportunity, have afforded me every assistance, and it is only to 
the circumstance of all former operations in which they have been 
engaged, being conducted so entirely under the Major-General, as to 
render any special report from me unnecessary, that I have failed in 
earlier bringing my sense of their worth to his notice; a circumstance 
which I feel sure will not act to their detriment. 


Return of Casualties of the Central India Field Force and Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force, during the Siege storm of Jhansie , exclusive of those Killed and 
Wounded on the 1st April at the action of the Betiva . 


Corps. 


Rank. 


Names. 


Remarks. 


1st Brigade . 


A—2 Artillery 


21at Company 
Royal Engineers ' 


Hor Majesty’s 
86th Regiment. 


! Lieutenant . 

G. Simpson . 

Gunner 

i 

J. Ponton . 

Assistant Surgeon « 

John Cruickshank 

Corporal . 

Nathaniel Johns . 

Sapper . . 

Hempell Ramsey • . 

»> ... 

George Moore 

,, ... 

James Smith 

>» ... 

Robert McLay 

Captain . 

Charles Darby 

Lieutenant . 

J. G. Dartnell 

9) z • • 

W. R. M. Holroyd 

Ensign • 

S. W. Sewall 

Surgeon . 

Thomas Stock 

Serjeant . . . 

Thomas Pickaring 

»» • * 

Dennis Connors . 

Corporal . 

Francis Geeaves . . 

99 • • • 

James Murphy . 

Private 

C. Sullivan . . . 


John McRanee • • 


James Leeson 


Severely wounded. 


Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 


Killed. 

Severely wounded. 


DaDgarouslv. 
Mortally, since dead. 
Killed. 
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Return of Casualties of the Central India Field Force and Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force , during the Siege storm of Jhansie, exclusive of those Killed and 
Wounded on the 1st April at the action of the Betioa —continued. 


Corps. 


Bank. 


Names. 


REMARK8. 


Regiment. 


1st Brigade —contd. 


/ Private 

, j Wm. White 

»> . . , 

, 1 John Mara . 

>> • . . 

i Thomas Doran 

i» • • 

! M. Feeney . 

M • • . 

I James Nolin 

*» . . . 

James Murphy . 

ll • • • 

Wm. Who e la ham 

n « . . 

James MoGnnness • 

n . . . 

Henry Keenan 

ii \ • • . 

Edward Hogan . 

»* . . . 

John Turner 

II » « • 

Wm. Davis . . . ; 

l» . . • 

John Burgin 

»» . . . 

John Lyons , . ! 

II . . . 

Stephens Brady . 

II • • 

J» ... 

Peter Murphy . . j 

Richard Ward 

II . . . 

William Gould . . i 

If ... 

Peter Naven . { 


Wm. Kirwin . . « 

II ... 

John Brennen 

II ... 

George Leethen . . 

1} • • 

John Ryan . 

It ... 

Thomas Connell . , 

ft ... 

Goorge Frash . . g 


Robert Oram , . g 

It 1 ... 

George Swany 

\ II ... 

Patrick Roach 

» ... 

Henry McMullen . 

11 * • • 

Peter Conroy . . I 

|J ... 

William Youart . S 

II ... 

Arthur O’Neil 

H ... 

Timothy O’Connor 

;» ... 

Robert Beggs . . S 

>i ... 

Abraham Kerr . . I 

. 

»i ... 

Honry Webb 

>i ... 

Thomas Prendegrast . S 

M ... 

Peter Cawfield . . S 

it ... 

John Moriarty . 

i> ... 

James Waldren . S! 

ii • • 

Richard Batly . . Si 

»• ... 

James Pearson . . S! 

»» ... 

Thomas Mullvibill 

ii ... 

John MacEvoy . . S< 

i* 

John Hannon 

. ii • » 

John Byrne 

*i ... 

Thomas Murphy . . S< 

Lieutenant 

R. F Lewis . . D 

Ensign 

George Fowler . . SI 

Private 

Patrick Conway . . 8( 

}• ... 

Daniel Geraghty 

»» • 

Edward Nevin . . D; 

» ... 

Michael Moran . . M 

r 

a • • 

1 

Hugh Owens . . .Sc 

' »» • • • 

Roger Matthews . 


Killed. 


Dangerously burnt, 
died 9th April. 
Severely wounded. 
Severely. 

» 

Severely burnt. 

„ wounded. 
Severely, since d 
8th April, 
everely burnt. 

„ wounded. 


died 9th April 


burnt, 


Slightly. 
Severely. 


died 7th April, 

_ ly* wounde 
Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 


burnt, 
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Return of Casualties of the Central India Field Force and Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force f during the Siege storm of Jhansie , exclusive of those Killed and 
Wounded on the 1st April at the action of the Retwa—oon tin tied. 


Corps. 


Bank. 


Names. 


Remarks. 


Lieutenant 

Private 

Subadar 

Jemadar 


Lance Naiok 
Private 


25th Begiment 
Bombay Native 
Infantry. 


One man blown up by Gunpowder, name not known. 

J. J. Fenwick 
Bhannoo Patkur . 
Goorbuccua Chowbay 
Kesson Sing 
Boghooje Powar 
Pandoo Mengia 
Mungul Pursad 
Durgam Sing 
Seetal Coonby 
Ugber Sing 
Pursad Moorie 
Ittoo Sowrah 
Bappoo Mohitta 
Pandoo Juddoum 
Baboo Bagwa 
Bambuccus . 

Poorun Moochee 
Knnio Moorie 
Ramdoen Lodh 
Ajodia Peraad 
Buldeen Doobay 
Atnaram 

Chuttoo Gudria . 
Juggunath Panday 
Dbrum Sing 
Laumon Ghoy 
E 8 B 00 Jugdalay 
Mam Sookh 
Buktawar Khan 
Moona Catchee 


2nd Brigade . 


1st Troop Horse 
Artillery. 

H. M.’aHthL 
Dragoons. 


Company Madras 
Sajppers and 
Miners. 


Bombay Sappers 
and Miners. 


Slightly wounded. 
Contusion slightly. 

Slightly. 

Killed. 

Severely wounded. 
Mortally. 

Killed. 


Severely wounded. 

Dangerously. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely burnt. 

Severely wounded. 

Dangerously. 

Slightly. 

Dangerously. 

Severely 


Severely. 

Slightly. 

Dangerously. 

Slightly. 

Killed. 

Slightly. 


e Lieutenant-Colonel . 

Sydney Turnbull • 

’ Serjeant . 

Frederick Cooper 

| Corporal . 

Edward Smith 

. Private . 

John Hoey . 

' Lieutenant 

F. B. Fox . 

Jemadar . 

Ally Khan . ' . 

Naiok . 

Coopoomoetoog . 

Private 

Chennion 

99 • • • 

Poorun . • 

9 9 • 

Marne kun . 

1 

Narradoo 

• 9 • • ♦ 

Armoogam . • . 

91 • • • 

Lutchmanen . . 

99 • • • 

Appasawarry . • 

99 • • • 

Vanketsowarry . 


Veeraswammy 

\ 19 • • • 

Mohamed Cussen • 

I 1st Lieutenant . 

W. G. D. Dick . 

1 Private 

Sew Goo Kaum . 

J 2nd Lieutenant 

J. Bonus 

\ Naick 

Bamdeen Ahier . • 

J Private 

Dyaram Powa . • 

| ,) ... 

Bhomoroo Lingoo • 

,, ... 

Sudnee • • • 

' ii • • • 

Oomagee . • 


Dangerously wounded* 
died 4th April. 
Severely. 

Slightly. 

M 

Very dangerously. 
Slightly. 


j* Killed. 

Dangerously, died 10th 
April. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 


Survived about 5 
hours, 

J-Killed in action. 

Slightly wounded. 
Severely. 

Slig’htly. 

» 

Bight arm taken off by 
round shot. 
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Return of Casualties of the Central India Field Force and Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force , during the Siege storm of Jhansie , exclusive of those Killed and 
Wounded on the 1st April at the action of the Betwa — continued. 


Corps. 


Rank. 


Names. 


Remarks, 


2nd Brigade— oontd. 


3rd Bombay Euro¬ 
pean Regiment. 


1 Corporal . 

4 

Alexander Anderson 


Private . 


! James McLaren . 


ti • 

»> * 

• 

Wm. Burnbam . 
James Grady 


»» • 

. 

Patrick McKenna 


M • 

. 

! Myles Bryan 



, 

Patrick Maye . . 


Captain 

. 

Sandwith 


Assistant Surgeon . 

Miller . 


Color Serjeant. 


Robert Stoavens , 


Serjeant . 

. 

(John Walsh 


Cotporal . 

. 

\ James Groves 


>> 

, 

j John Stuart . 


»i • 

. 

1 Robert Hard 


>» • * 


James Geddard . 


Private . 

• 

: Wm. Wheeler 


>» • 

' . 

Charles Gaton 


* 

. 

Wm. Hutchinson 


>» • 

. 

Wm. Tollen 


>> • 

. 

Patrick Connolly 


>* • 

. 

George Allen 


j» * 

. 

W. Falgey . . 


M * 


I W. B ardor , 


»» • • 


| M. Cohill . 


> > * 

# 

i John Shean 


It * 

. 

, Patrick Farrell . 


/ 


! Charles Smith 


„ 


John Haley . 


»» • 

, . 

James Baftor 


tl » 


Wm. Mould 

Patriok O’Hallaren 


91 * 

. 


ft * 

, 

John Smith 


»» • 


Robert Kennelly . 


9> • 


James Hulaton 


If * 


Patriok Williams 


>> * 

, 

William Wilkinson 


>1 • 

Jt • 

* 

Timothy Deegan . 
Michael Fitzgerald 


It • 

, 

Patrick MoDermot 


»» 


George Baker 


»» • 

• 

Wm. Cop . . 


II * 

• 

Thomas Laird 


„ 


Samuel Lyle 


it * 

, 

Michael McBride 


it 

.. 

John Harrison 


II * 

. 

Thomas Smith , 


It • 

. 

George Mitoheli . 


>9 • 

, 

Richard Henn 


If • 

, 

John Sinclair 


• 

, 

Rodger Archibald 


>1 • 

, 

Wm. Bingham . 



, 

Patrick Doran 


»» • 

, 

George Booth 


„ 

• 

John Claran 

* 


- Killed in action. 


Slightly wounded. 
Severely. 

Slightly. 


Severely. 

Gun shot wound, sur¬ 
vived two hours. 
Dangerously, died 8th 
April. 


Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 


Slightly. 

Severely, died 9th 
April. 

Dangerously, died 6th 
April. 

Severely burnt, ainos 
dead. 

Severely. 

»> 

Survived 18 hours. 
Severely. 


Slightly. 


Severely. 
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Return of Casualties of the Central India Field Force and Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force , during the Siege storm of Jhansie) exclusive of those Killed and 
Wounded on the 1st April at the action of the Betwa —continued. 


Corps, 

Rank. 

Names. 

Remarks. 


Lieutenant . » 

Havildar . , 

A, A. Park . 

Seetal Puraad 

Killed in action. 


, Private 

.Luxaraon Tumulkhan . 

99 


,, ... 

Bheewa Ainchuraknr . 



Snbadar » , * 

Samajee Alrajoo . . 

Severely. 

24th Regiment i 
Bombay N. I. ' 

Havildar . 

Private 

Ramdeen 

Tookunndeo Sookul 

Died of bis wounds. 

■)> » • 

Ramjee Sabday . 

Tooka Ram 

Severely. 


» ... 

Soobanee Rag’ura 

» 


f t . * . 

Ramjee Yadow . 

t) 


» • ♦ • 

Kisson Sing 

Lochun Bahallia 

Killed, 5th April. 


it -f * 

Slightly. 


i*„ • • * 

Mohun Sing 

it 


>» ’ • • 

Baida Misser , 



Hyderabad Contingent Field Force . 


let Cavalry 


4th Cavalry 


1st Company Artil¬ 
lery. 

2nd Company Artil-) 
lery. ( 


Left Wing 3rd In- J 
faniry, 


Trooper 


Captain Commanding 


Jemadar • 
Duffadar . 
Lieutenant 
Trooper * 


Captain Commanding 


Jemadar . 
Duffadar . 
Troopor . 


Trumpet Major 
Trooper . 


Jemadar , 
Golan dauz 

Snbadar . 
Havildar . 
Golundauz 
Sepoy 


Captain 


Naick 


Binda Sing . 

Toolja Earn 
Nussur Nulla Khan 
H. D. Abbott 

Mohomed Deen Khan . 
Lall Kban . 

H. C. Dow kg r 
Kumerali Khan , 
Jymal Sing , 

Meab Khan . 

Meer Hussein Ali . 

W Murray . 

Cnooman Sing 
Runjeet Khan 
Ummoer Sing . , 

Meer Hyder 
Khyre Mohomed Khan 
Mirza Soorab Beg 
Ahmed Khan 
Meer Ukbur Ali .. 

( Sheik Wuzzeer AH 
| Syud Nocr Ali , , 

Pertheepal Sing , , 

Doowkul Khan . 

Ram dual 
Kissoon 
Bucktaoor . 

Ramdoen 
| Sheik Chand 
j Mohomed Rumzan 
i Beechary . , 

! Bindah , , 

Hnnnoman . , , 

I Rampnrsaud 
: Naghojee 

! John Sinclair # , 


j Lutchmon . 


Slightly wounded. 


Contusion from musket 
ball. 

Soverely wounded. 
Slightly. 

Severely. 

Slightly, 

Severely. 

Killed. 

Contusion from a mus¬ 
ket ball. 

Dangerously wounded. 
Killed. 


Severely wounded. 


Dangerously. 

Severely. 

Killed. 

Severely wounded. 
Killed. 

Severely wounded. 


Slightly. 

Severely. 

!»• 

Dangerously, died 6t 
April, 

Dangerously woundet 
died soon after ac 
mission. 

Severely, died soc 
after. 
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Return of Casualties of the Central India Field Force and Hyderabad Contingent 
Field Force t during the Siege storm of Jhansie, exclusive of those Killed and 
Wounded on the 1st April at the action of the Betwa— concluded. 


Corps. 


Bank. 


Names. 


Be MARKS. 


Hyderabad Contingent Field Force—contd. 


Left Wing 3rd In- 1 
f entry. 


5th Infantry 


( 

Sepoy 

. | Jokoo Sing . 

* 

l 

ii • * 

. ) Sheik Baboo 


1 

Jemadar . » 

. Gunga Sing 



Lance Naiok 

Balia Pursaud • 

# 


Sepoy 

. ! Chandioa . 



ii » • 

. | Mohun • . 

% 


ii • « 

. Ramdyal 

# 


Lance Naick 

. Chobay Laul 



Serjeant Major 

. Dixon . . . 



Sepoy 

. Khaim Kban 

# 


>i • • 

. j Hummuth Kban . 

9 


Subadar . 

. ' Hoossein Bux • 

# 


Havildar . 

; Ram Deen • 



Sepoy 

. | Heora Laul 



ii » » 

. 1 Bisson • 



it • 

. Gummaoe • 

• 


Severely, died soon 
after. 

M II 

Severely wounded. 

Dangerously. 

Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Killed. 

Severely wounded. 
Dangerously. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Dangerously. 

Slightly wounded. 


abstract. 


Corps. 


let Brigade . 

4—2 Artillery 

2lst Company Royal Engineers 
Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment 
25th Regiment Bombay N. I. 

Total 


2nd Brigade. 

1st Troop Horse Artillery . 

Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons* 

Bombay Company Madras Sappers 
and Miners 

Detachment Bombay Sappers and 
Miners. 

3rd European Regiment 
24th Regiment Native Infantry . 

Total 

Hyderabad Contingent Field Force 


Killed. Wounded. 


13 


Grand Total 


2 

6 

60 

25 


Remarks. 


93 


16 


9 

"38" 


1 

3 

11 

6 

47 

10 


78 


44 


137 


6 since dead. 
1 since dead. 


Sinoe dead. 

1 Horse killed. 

2 since dead 

1 » H 

5 i» >i 

* ii ii 


5 since dead 


/ 3 Horses wounded 
of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry. 


1 16 Horses killed, 
( died and miss < 
ing. 


Camp Jhahsib, 
The 16ih April 1?5S. 


(Sd.) H. H. A. WOOD, Captain/ 
Asst, Adjt.-Qenl 
Central India Field Force. 
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Return of Ordnance captured in the Town of Jhansie t on the 3rd April 1858, by 
the Force under Command of Major*General Sib Hugh Rosb, k.c.b. 











Length. 



No. 

WnAnra nf OrdnftnflA. 





Manufacture. 

Remarks. 









Feet. 

Inch. 

1 

Brass Gun 





10 Pr. 

• • 

3 

4 



2 

Do. 

do. 





7 do. 

• « 

3 

11 



3 

Do. 

do. 





6 do. 


3 

0 



4 

5 

Do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 





6 do. 

3 do. 


4 

2 

3 

10 

► Native. 


6 

Do. 

do. 





3 do. 


3 

H 



7 

Do. 

do. 





2 do. 


3 

6 



8 

Brass Howitzer 




3 do. 


0 

6 

A 


9 

Iron 

Gun 



• 


12 do. 


9 

1 

Europe. 


10 

Do. 

do. 

• 


# 


9 do. 


1 

6 

Native. 


11 

Do. 

do. 



ft 


9 do. 


8 

9 

Europe. 


12 

Do. 

do. 

f 




4 do. 


5 

5 


13 

Do. 

do. 

4 




3 do. 


3 

6 



14 

Do. 

do. 

• 




3 do. 


7 

4 



35 

Do. 

do. 





3 do. 


4 

1 



16 

Do. 

do. 





2 do. 


5 

4* 



17 

Do. 

do. 


• 



1 do. 


2 

0 



18 

Do. 

do. 





1 do. 


0 

10 

v Native. 


19 

Brass 

do. 


• 



* do. 

• • 

1 

3 


20 

Do. 

do. 


• 



i do. 

• • 

1 

4 

r 


21 

Do. 

do. 





i do. 

• • 

1 

3 



22 

Iron 

do. 





* do. 


1 

0 



23 

Do. 

do. 





| do. 

• * 

1 

7 



24 

Do. 

do. 





i do. 

• • 

1 

1 



25 

Do. 

do. 





i do. 

• • 

1 

9* 



26 

Do. 

do. 





i do. 


1 

10* 




Camp Jhansib, 
The 8th April 1858. 


(Sd.) 


Thos. T. HAGGARD, Lieut „ 

Commiseary of Ordnance , 
Ceyitral India Field Force 


Return of Ordnance captured in the Fort of Jhansie , by the Force under Command 
of Major-General Sib Hugh Rose, k.c.b., on the 5th April 1858. 


No. 

Nature of Ordnance. 

Calibre. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

lbs. 

T 

Iron Gun 



6S Pr. . 

16 

0 

42 

0 

0 

2 

Do. do. 



9 do. . 

7 

10 

12 

0 

0 

3 

Do. do. 


# # 

6 do. . 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

Do. do. 



6 do. . 

« 

6 

8 

0 

0 

5 

Do. do. 



4 do. . 

6 

10 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Do. do. 


# * 

2* do. 

' '4 

6 

5 

0 

0 

7 

Do. do. 


m • 

1 do. . 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

Do. do. 


# # 

* do. . 

2 

8 

3 

0 

0 

9 

Bras a do. 


• 

5 do. . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Camp Jkinbik, 
The m April 1858. 


REMARKS. 


I Of Native manu* 
r facture. 


(Sd.) Thob. T. HAGGARD, Lieut., 

Commieeary of Ordnance , 
Central India Field Force . 
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Allahabad , the 30th July 1858 , 

No. 324 of 1858 .—The Eight Hon'ble the Governor General is 
pleased to direct the publication of the following letter, from the Adju# 
tant General of the Army, No, 617, dated the 29th July 1858, forward¬ 
ing a Despatch from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., late 
Commanding the Central India Field Force, reporting the details of his 
successful Action with the Enemy at Kooncb, on the 7th May 1858, and 
which report was received by the Government in the Military Depart¬ 
ment, on the 29th Instant :— 

From Lieutenant*Colonel W. Mathew, Adjutant General of the Army, To the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Military Department, with the Gover - 
nor* General, — No. 617 , dated Head-Quarters, Allahabad, the 29th July 1858. 

I have the honor, by direction of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, to forward for the information of the Right Hon'ble the Gover¬ 
nor General a Report from Major-General Sir H. Rose, K.C.B., late 
Commanding the Central India Field Force, of the successful operations 
of bis Force, dated the 14th May last, but which only reached Army 
Head-Quarters on the 24th Instant. 

From Major-General Sib Huoh Rose, k.o.b., Commanding Central India Field 
Force, To Major-General Sir William Mansfield, k.o.b., Chief of the 
Staff, — dated Camp Goolowlee, 24.th May 1858 . 

I have the honor to report to you, for the information of His Ex¬ 
cellency the Cominander-in-Chief, that the approach of Brigadier 
Smith's Brigade from Rajpootana to Goonah, having secured Jliansi 
from attack by Kotah and Bundlecund Rebels, I re-called Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowth, Commanding H. M/s 86th Regiment, whom I had 
detached with a Column to watch the road from Jhansi to Goonah, and 
I marched with the 1st Brigade of my Force from Jhansi on the 25th 
Ultimo on Cal pee. 

I was still without the Wing oE the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
which I had sent to GoSnah; to re-inforce the Right Wing of H. M/s 
71st Highland Light Infantry, on their march to join mo, as encumbered 
with a very large convoy of treasure, and all sorts of stores, they had to 
cross the Sind River at a very difficult ghat; and I was not certain that 
they might not be exposed to a treacherous attack from the late Chan- 
dairee Garrison, and other Bundelas, who, as already reported, had made 
an incursion on the Jhansi and Goonah road, acting it was clear in 





concert with the Kotah Rebels, to the North of the Indore and Goonah 
road. 


I left at Jhansi for its garrison the Force forming part of the 2nd 

HewMJniirters Win* 8rd Euro- Brigade detailed in the margin. I left 
poan Regiment. . , there also Brigadier Steuart, with the 

Native infantry. remainder of his Brigade, with orders to 

3°Gun?iateBhop7Aniliery. ***** to me the 71st Regiment and 

J Company Bombay Sappers md. two Troops of the 3rd Bombay Light 
Miner3 ' Cavalry. 

I joined Major Gallos Foroe at Pooch, 16 miles from Koonch, on 
the 1st of May. I had the honor to report, on the 17th instant, the 
movements of this Officer's Moveable Column, as well as those of Major 
Orr^s Field Force. 

I received information from Sir Robert Hamilton and Major Gall, 
whom I bad detached along the road from Jhansi to Calpee, with a 
flying Column to watch the Enemy, and obtain information of their 
movements, that the Sepoy Garrison of Calpee, of all arms, re-inforced 
by five hundred Velaities under the Ranee of Jhansi, Cavalry from 
Kotah, and Guns and Troops from disaffected Rajahs, the whole under 
the Command of Tantia Topee, had occupied Koonch, and thrown up 
entrenchmeuts which they had armed to defend the roads to the town 
from Jhansi, and that they were determined to make a vigorous opposi¬ 
tion at Koonch to my advauce against Calpee. All the accounts agreed 
that the Rebels were strong in Cavalry, Mutineers of Bengal Regular 
and Irregular Cavalry. 

Koonch is an open town; but it is difficult to attack, because it is 
surrounded by woods, gardens, and temples, with high walls round them, 
every one of which is a defence. 

I had directed Major Orr, to do his utmost to prevent the Rajahs 
of Banpore and Sbagur, and any body of Rebels crossing the Betwa, 
and doubling back southwards. The two Rajahs for the purpose of 
carrying out this very manoeuvre, separated from the Rebels at Koonch, 
and drove the Troops of the Rajah Goorserai, who held Kotra, command¬ 
ing a ford across the Betwa, to the South bank of the river. 

Major Orr crossed the Betwa, engaged the Rajahs, drove them from 
iheir position at Kotra, and took one of their Guns; but he states that 
it was impossible to cut off the retreat of the Rajahs, who, whilst Major 
Orr was attacking one part of their force, retired precipitately with the 
remainder some distance down the river, where they crossed at a ford and 
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took the road Southwards, carriage and supplies being furnished them 
by the treacherous Rajah of Jignee. Major Orr, by my direction, 
marched to Koonch. 

As nothing puts the Rebels out so much as turning their flank, or 
defences; and as the excessive heat of the day rendered it advisable that 
I should not undertake a long operation against Koonch, much less a 
siege, I made a flank march with my whole Force to the North-West; 
my left, the 1st Brigade, resting its left flank on the village of Nagu- 
poora; my centre, the £nd Brigade, under Brigadier Steuart, was in the 
village of Chomair; my right, Major Orr’s Force, in front of the village 
of Oomree, 

This position threatened seriously the Enemy’s line of retreat from 
Koonch to Calpee ; and it exposed the North-West of the Town, which 
was not protected by entrenchments, to attack. 

I gave the order that as soon as the three Columns had taken up 
the positions which I have mentioned, they were to advance against the 
Town, and each effect a lodgment in it. 

When we came within sight of Koonch, we perceived videttes and 
strong piequets of the Enemy’s Cavalry outside the wood. They con¬ 
formed to our flank movement, and posted themselves nearly opposite to 
Nagupoora. 

A few rounds of shrapnel from Captain Lightfoot’s Guns emptied 
some of their saddles, and they disappeared into the wood. The Rebel 
Infantry now showed in force behind a long wall to our front, and in the 
wood to the left of it. 

I had marched the 1st Brigade a distance of 14 miles from Loharee 
that morning, for the purpose of surprising the Enemy by the flank 
movement, and not giving them time to alter their plan of defence. To 
rest and refresh the men, I ordered their dinners to be cooked for them, 
and in the meantime battered the wall with the two 18-pounders and the 
8-inch howitzer. 

The half Troop of^ Horse Artillery advancing diagonally to their 
left, shelled the Infantry to the left of the wall ; the Enemy in return 
’shelled the Troop and the Siege Guns from a battery to our right* 
Two of our Guns were turned on the battery, and soon silenced it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gall, Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
galloped gallantly into the wood to reconnoitre. The Enemy, although 
he was hi easy musket range of them, did not fire at him, because the 
shelling from the Horse Artillery had caused confusion in their ranks; he 
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ascertained that the Infantry to the left had retreated further into the 
wood having in their rear, a large body of Cavalry, that the siege Guns 
had driven the Enemy from the cover of the wall, but that some way 
iu rear of it was posted a large body of Infantry with elephants. 

I determined to drive the Enemy out of the wood, gardens and 
temples, which surround Kooncb, and then to storm the town, including 
a dilapidated mud Fort on a rising ground, a strong position, which was 
opposite to the right of the 1st Brigade. 

Once in possession of this position in the Town, the Enemy on our 
left and in our front would be cut off from the rest of their force, in the 
entrenchments on our right, which would bo forced to retreat to the plain 
on the other side of the Town, pressed by the 2nd Brigade and Major 
Orr's Force, the 1st Brigade passing through the Town, and pressing 
the Enemy with whom they had been engaged. 

I effected this operation by throwiug the Left Wing of Her 
Majesty’s 80th Regiment under Major Steuart, and the whole of the 
25th Bombay Native Infantry, under Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, into 
skirmishing order, the 86tli on the left, the 25th on the right, their flanks 
supported by the half Troop Horse Artillery, and a troop of Her 
Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, and Captain Ommaney's Battery, and 
two Troops of Her Majesty's 14th Dragoons. I left Captain Wool- 
combe’s Battery, one troop 14th Light Dragoons, and the Right Wing 
86th Regiment, in a second line in reserve under the Command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth. The rapidity and precision with which this 
formation was simultaneously made, must have surprised the Sepoys. The 
25th Skirmishers charged into the wood, temples, and walled gardens, 
and occupied them under a fire of Musketry and Artillery from the 
Battery on our right, which re-opened its fire, and after the Guns of 
the Royal Artillery under Captain Field had effectually cannonaded the 
houses in the streets of Koonch in their front, took them also. 

I expressed to Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson^and the 25th on the 
ground, my approbation of the gallantry with which they had gained 
this important position. 

The 86fch Regiment covered by the three Horse Artillery Guns, under 
Captain Lightfoot, who throughout the day, madejthe most of their arm, 
and the Troop 14th Light Dragoons, made a circuit to their left, took 
all the obstacles to their front, and then bringing their left shoulders 
forward, advanced, despite of Artillery and Musketry fire, through the 
whole North part of the town, and took the Fort. The manner in which 

y 2 





the 86th, ably led by Major Steuart, performed this movement, which 
completed the cutting of the Enemy’s line in two, adds another claim to 
the obligations I owe this Regiment for their very distinguished conduct 
on all occasions in the field. 

Inst as the 86th and myself with the 25th were about to enter the 
Town, Brigadier Steuart, Commanding the 1st Brigade, observed that a 
large number of Rebel Infantry, strongly posted in cultivated ground, 
threatened the right of the line of attack of bis Brigade. He moved up 
Captain Field’s Battery with Captains Thompson’s and Gordon's Troops 
-of Her Majesty’s 14th bight Dragoons, and a Troop of the 3rd Regi¬ 
ment Hyderabad Cavalry to dislodge them. The Enemy held the posi¬ 
tion obstinately, and it was not until a portion of the Infantry of 
the find Brigade moved down on them from another direction, that 
they retreated, when Captain Gordon, whom I beg to recommend 
ho His Excellency for bis conduct on this occasion, with his Troop 
and the Cavalry above-mentioned, charged and broke the mass, cut¬ 
ting up several of them ; topes of trees favoured the escape of the 
I'emaitider. 

The 2nd Brigade, under Brigadier Steuart, owing to some mis¬ 
conception on his part, did not effect a lodgment in the Town, but 
moving round *he South of it, their Artillery and Cavalry joined in the 
pursuit. 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of Major Orr’s Report, which 
shows that he didhis utmost to cany out my orders. 

The Enemy’s line of defence being now cut in two, and their right 
completely turned, they retired in masses from Koonch, to the exten¬ 
sive plains intersected by heavy ploughed land, stretching towards Orai 
and Calpee, forming an irregular and very long line, five or six deep in 
some places covered by skirmishers at close distances, who at intervals 
were in groups of small manses, a mode of skirmishing peculiar to 
Indians ; these groups act as a sort of bastions to the line of skirmishers. 

The Isfcj Brigade made their way through the town, as quickly 
as its narrow and winJTng streets would allow them, and searched the 
plains in pursuit of the Enemy. 

But the Infantry bad already suffered so much during the morn¬ 
ing’s sun, twelve men of the weak Wing of Her Majesty’s 71st having 
died from sunstroke, that it would have been a heartless and imprudent 
sacrifice of invaluable Infantry, to pursue with that arm. They were 
therefore halted, as well ns the Infantry of the Second Brigade, and 
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Major Orr's force, which had advanced through the wood, round the 
Town to the plains. 

The Cavalry of both Brigades, and of Major Orr's Force (except a 
party which I had left to watch the Jaloun road and my rear), one Troop 
of Horse Artillery, Captain Field's Guns, and the four Guns of No. 18 
Light Field Battery, went in pursuit. 

If, on the one hand, the Enemy had retired from Kooneh with too 
great precipitation, on the other, it is fair to say that they commenced 
their retreat across the plain with resolution and intelligence. The- line 
of skirmishers fought well to protect the retreat of the main body, cvb* 
serving the rules of Light Infantry drill. When charged, they threw 
aside their muskets, and fought desperately with their swords. 

The pursuit was commenced by Captains McMahon's Squadron end 
Blyth's Troop of Her Majesty's Light Dragoons charging, the first the 
right, and the latter the left of the Enemy's skirmishers. 

A piece of very heavy plough caused a check in the pace; tinder 
a heavy fire of Captain McMahon's Squadron ; but the heavy ground 
was not broad, the Squadron got through it, Captain McMahon heading 
the way, and cut to pieces the Enemy, who fought fiercely to the last. 
Captain McMahon received three sabre-wounds, but he continued the 
pursuit to the last. I beg to recommend him for his gallant conduct 
alid his unvarying zeal and attention to bis duties. 

Oh the centre, the Horse Artillery opened a hot fire on, and the 
Cavalry charged the skirmishers. The Enemy now threw back the ex¬ 
treme right of their skirmishers so as to enfilade our line of pursuit. I 
directed Captain Prettyjohn to form line to the left, charge, and out off 
the enfilading skirmishers, which be did effectually. This Officer, on the 
horses of his own Troop being knocked up, placed himself with well- 
timed zeal, at the head of a Troop with fresh horses which was without 
an Officer, and continued the pursuit with them to tho end'. I beg to 
submit his name to the favorable consideration of His Excellency, as 
well as the names of Captain Blyth, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons, and Captain Abbott, Commanding 3rd Regiment Hyderabad 
Cavalry, who each very gallantly charged and captured a gun from the 
retreating Enemy under a heavy fire. 

In the course of the pursuit, more Guns and ammunition were cap-* 
tured by the Cavalry. 

Captain Field, with the four 9-pounder Guns of Captain Ommaney's 
Battery of Royal Artillery, notwithstanding the heavy plough he had 




frequently to go over, and the weight of his Gun*, continued to turn 
them to good account, and kept up well with them to the close of the 


Th e greater part of the Enemy's line of skirmishers being killed, 
the remainder driven in, and the Rebel Artillery captured, the main body, 
the first line got into confusion, lost their nerve, and crowded into the 
road to Calpee, a long and helpless Column of runaways. The Horse 
Artillery and Cavalry were now so beat by sun and fatigue, that they were 
reduced to a walk 5 the Guns were only able to rake the Column in its 
depth with round shot and shell, but could not approach sufficiently close 
to give it grape. The Cavalry on their part had only strength to reach 
the numerous stragglers, who could not keep up with the Enemy s 
main body. On reaching some wood and broken ground, about a vi - 
lage, seven or eight miles from Koonch, profiting by this cover, they 
sought safety from attack by breaking into scattered flight across the 

country, 

The scorching rays of the sun and the pace at which they retreated, 
told even on the sepoys; several fell dead on the road, struck by apo¬ 
plexy ; many exhausted, threw away their arms, whilst others, to quench 
their thirst, rushed to the wells, regardless if our Cavalry were upon 
them. 

But the sun, fatigue, and scarcity of water told still more on my 
Artillery and Cavalry, a great part of whom were Europeans, and had 
been marching, or engaged for sixteen hours. The Commanding Officers 
of Artillery and Cavalry having, on our arrival at the village, reported to 
me that they were not longer able to pursue, I halted, and having watered 
the horses as well as I could, marched them back at sunset to Koonch. 

The Enemy must have lost about five or six hundred men in the 
action and pursuit; and according to their own account, the 52nd Regi¬ 
ment Bengal Native Infantry, or “ Henry ki Pultun,”* which covered the 
retreat, was nearly destroyed. Nine Guns and quantities of good Eng¬ 
lish ammunition and stores, furnished to the late Gwalior Contingent, 
were taken. 

The defeat at Koonch gave rise to' animosities and mistrust in the 
Rebel Army. The Infantry Sepoys accused their brother Mutineers of 
the Cavalry with having pusillanimously abandoned them, and all three 
arms brought the same charge against their General, Tantia Lopee, who 
had disappeared at Koonch as rapidly as he had done at the Betwa, 

• Hindree-kn-Pultan. 
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leaving to its fate, at the most critical moment, the Force which he had 
called mto existence under the pompous title of the “ Army of the Pei- 
shwa.” 

The Vilaities also were charged with not having exhibited, at 
Koonch, the stern courage on which they pride themselves; they were 
accused with having left the field too soon ; and their excuse that they 
had felt it their duty to esoort the Ranee of Jhansi to a place of safety, 
was not held to be a Military one. It was said that the destruction of 
Vilaities at Jhansi had made their countrymen less anxious than usual 
to try the fate of war. 

These various causes created confusion in the councils of the Calpee 
mutineers, my immediate advance towards that fortress made matters 
worse; a panic seized the Sepoys in Calpee, as well as those retreating 
towards it; they commenced to take different lines of retreat: and I was 
assured, and on good authority, that at one time there were only eleven 
Sepoys in the town and fort. 

The unexpected arrival of the Nawab of Banda, with a large Force 
of good Sepoy Cavalry mutineers, some Guns and Infantry, and his 
energetic exertions, backed up by those of the Ranee of Jhansi, produced 
one of those sudden changes from despair to confidence, which mark the 
Indian character. 

Their leaders again exhorted the Sepoys, as I learnt from an inter¬ 
cepted letter, “to hold to the last, Calpee their only arsenal, and to win 
their right to Paradise by exterminating the Infidel English. The 
Rebels returned to Calpee and its environs, re-occupying the strong positions 
in the labyrinth of ravines, which surround it and the entrenchments, which 
they had thrown up and armed to arrest my advance a few miles in front 
of the Chowrani (eighty-four) temples, which are two or three miles from 
Calpee. They had already cut deep trenches across the road near the 
entrenchments, and in several other places, which were serious obstacles, 
because the ravines on each side of the road rendered it very difficult to 
tarn them. When driven out of the entrenchments, the Rebels could 
fall back on the eighty-four Temples, built, as well as the walls round 
them, of most solid masonry; the outwork of ravines afforded them a 
third ; the town of Calpee a fourth; another chain of ravines between 
the Town and the Fort, a fifth; and finally, the Fort, a sixth and last 
line of defence. 

The Fort of Calpee is wretched as a fortification, but as a position it 
is unusually strong, being protected on all sides by ravines ; to its front 
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by five lines of defence, and to its rear by the Jumna, from which rises 
the precipitous rock on which it stands. 

Besides the Officers previously mentioned in this Despatch, I beg 
leave to bring to Your Excellency's favourable notice, two Officers, who 
have lately joined my Force, Colonel Wetherall, Chief of the Staff, and 
Captain Cockburn, of Her Majesty’s 43rd Regiment, my acting Aide-de- 
Camp ; Colonel Wetherall at Koonch, and since he joined my Force, has 
given me all the assistance which was to be expected from his coolness, 
valuable experience, and excellent judgment. 

Sickness had deprived me. of the services of some of my Staff, 
amongst others of that of Captain Macdonald, Assistant Quarter-Master 
General, who, although unable to stand from illness, would, with the 
never-failing devotion which characterizes him, have taken part in the 
combat if I bad not ordered him back to his bed, but Captain H. H. A, 
Weed, Assistant Adjutant-General, and Captain Cockburn, made up 
amply for the deficiency by their intelligence and unwearied zeal, under 

fire. 

Lieutenant Baigree, Acting Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral, and Lieutenant Lyster, 72nd (late Bengal Native Infantry), my 

Interpreter, deserve also to be specially mentioned ; the former was severely- 
wounded by a sword-cut which all but severed two fingers from his 
hand ; notwithstanding be gallantly continued during the action to dis¬ 
charge liis duties with as much efficiency as before I bad sent Lieuten¬ 
ant Lyeter with an order to the Cavalry to charge; on his way, he came 
across a group of some thirty Sepoys, skirmishers; single-handed, he 
charged in view of the pursuing Force, cut his way through and broke 
them ; his Horse was severely wounded. This is the second time I 
have had the honor to mention this Officer for gallant conduct in the 

Field. 

The exertions of Dr. Arnott, Superintending Surgeon, to take care 
of the Sick and Wounded, and to supply the Field and other Hospitals 
with Medical comfort..&nd requisites, are as unwearied as they are sue- 

eessful. 

I ought before now to have mentioned the conduct of Dr. Vaughan,. 
Staff Surgeon, at the pass of Muddenpore, where, on account of the 
paucity of Officers, he gallantly led a party of the Hyderabad Contingent 
Infantry, who cleared a difficult position of the Enemy. 

The great heat of the sun and the numerous Casualties caused 
unfortunately by it, called into play all the zeal and devotion of the 
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Medical Department of my Force, showing how eagerly the members 
of it go into danger when duty calls them there. 

Dr. Stack, of Her Majesty's 88 th Regiment, was killed in the 
streets of Jhansi, in giving his first cares to a woauded man in the con¬ 
flict. 

Brigadier Steuarfc, C.B., Commanding 1st Brigade, reports that his 
best thanks are due to the Officers of his Staff, Captain Fenwick, Field 
Engineer ; Captain Coley, Major of Brigade ; Captain Baton, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter-Master General; Lieutenant Henry, Deputy Assistant 
Commissary-General ; and Staff Surgeon Mackenzie; also to Captain 
Lightfoot* Commanding 1st Troop Hors© Artillery $ Majo» Gall, Com¬ 
manding Left, Her Majesty^s 11 th Light Dragoons ; Captain Abbott, 
Commanding 3rd Regiment, Hyderabad Cavalry; Captain Field, Com¬ 
manding No. 6 Field Battery, Royal Artillery; Lieutenant Strutt, Com¬ 
manding No. 4 Light Field Battery, Bombay Artillery; Lieutenant 
Edwards, Assistant Field Engineer; and Lieutenant Gosset, Commanding 
21st Company Royal Engineers ; Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, Command¬ 
ing 86 th Regiment, and Major Robertson, Commanding 25th Regiment 
Bombay Native Infantry. 

Brigadier Steuart, C.B., Commanding 2 nd Brigade, mentions that 
bis Staff, Captain Todd, Major of Brigade, and Captain Leckie, Deputy 
Assistant Quarter-Master General, afforded him every assistance. 

I beg also to bring to His Excellency's notice the Officers men¬ 
tioned in Major Orris Despatch. 

Enclosed are the Returns of- Killed and Wounded, and of the Guns 
and Ordnance Stores captured in the Action. 

From Major W. A. Obb, Commanding Field Force, Hyderabad Contingent , serving 

in Central India , To Colonel Wethkball, c.b., Chief of the Staff] C.I.F.F 

1 Vo. 147, dated Camp Etowra, 14th May 1858 . 

1st Cavalry H. C. 182 SabreR. 

Lieutenant Dowker, Commanding 

4th Cavalry. H. C. 137 Sabres. 

Captain Murray, Commanding. 

Captain 
Douglas, 

Comdg. 

Left Wing 3rd Infantry 333 
Bayonets, Lieutenant Mac q u oid, 

Commanding. 

5 th Infantry 241 Bayonets, 

Captain Hare, Commanding. 


1st Co. Arty. 2 6-Pr. ) 
Guns. I 

2nd ,, a 3 6-Pr. I 
Guns, f 

5 2 12-Pr. f 
Howitzers. 

2 i*inch 
Mortars. 


1 have the honor to forward the sub¬ 
joined Report, for submission to the 
Major-General Commanding, of the 
part taken by the Field Force, Hydera¬ 
bad Contingent, uuder my Command as 
per margin* in the Action at Koonch, 
fought with the Rebel Forces under 
Tantea Topee ou the 7th Instant. 
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2. I received during the night of the 6th, the instructions trans¬ 
mitted to me by you, directing me to move from my encampment at 
Aite towards my left flank, and proceeding by Bassoop and Sunnow, 
along my Force by its left, with the right of the 2nd Brigade which X 
should find resting on the village of Oomree. I marched during the 
night, and early the next morning, (the 7th) opened a communication 
with Brigadier Steuart, Commanding 2nd Brigade. From Sunnow, I 
advanced to Purrayta, took possession of the small village of Daree, about 
& of a mile in my front, and occupied it with a strong picquet of Cavalry 
and Infantry. 

8. About 8 o'Clock, the Enemy appeared in force on my right flank, 
a large body of Cavalry supported by Infantry moving steadily down to¬ 
wards Daree, apparently advancing with much determination, and hav¬ 
ing opened a fire from a Battery mounting two or three Guns, one of 
them of considerable calibre. I moved forward my line, and a few 
rounds from the Guns forced the Enemy back to their original position. 

4. Having received the Major-General's orders to take ground 
to the left, I moved in that direction to the front of the village 
of Oomree, from which I advanced direct upon Koonch. In my 
immediate front were some gardens and walled enclosures, held in 
force by the Enemy, and from which a heavy fire was directed upon our 
line. The Artillery under Captain Douglas advanced, and its fire hav- 
ing silenced that of the Rebels, I ovdered the gardens and enclosures to 
be seized by the Infantry. This was very gallantly effected by a Detach- 
ment of the 5th Infantry, consisting of two Companies under Command 
of Lieutenant Partridge, 23rd Bengal Native Infantry, doing duty 5th 
Infantry Hyderabad Contingent, a very promising young Officer, and 
the Enemy were very quickly driven out. At the same time, I directed 
the whole of the Cavalry under Command of Captain Murray and Lieu¬ 
tenant Dowker, to move to the right and charge the Enemy's 
Horsemen, who had all this time been threatening our flank. This 
service was promptly-and ^effectually performed, the Horsemen being 
driven quite off the field at this point and forced back within the line of 
their supports of Iufantry, occupying several deep ravines and broken 
ground, and from the shelter of which a heavy fire was directed. The 
Enemy’s Guns at the same time opened with round shot and shrapnel!• 
The Cavalry were subsequently joined by one Squadron of Her Majesty's 
14th Light Dragoons, and two Horse Artillery Guns, the whole com¬ 
manded by Major Scudamore, and they retained possession of the 
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ground they had gained until the general advance, when they also fol¬ 
lowed the Enemy in pursuit. 

5. The Artillery had meanwhile advanced so far as to bring it com¬ 
pletely within range of the Enemy's Guns from two Batteries, and 
they were thus enabled to open upon it a double fire of round shot, 
shell and shrapnell from the effects of which several Casualties occurred. 
The Hebei Infantry also being strongly re-inforced, again suddenly came 
forward with a rush in great numbers, and forced back the Detachment 
holding the garden. I was about, to advance once more at this point, 
when I learnt that the Major-General with the 1st Brigade, had forced 
the Enemy's positions, and was in possession of the fort and Town. 
The whole force now advanced, the Enemy was driven lrom the en¬ 
closures he held, and joining in the retreat of his main body, proceeded 
in the direction of the Orri road. I moved forward with the Cavalry 
portion of the Force under my Command, and joined with Her Majesty's 
14th Dragoons, the Horse Artillery, and Horse Field Battery in the pur¬ 
suit, which continued for about eight miles, cutting up a great many of 
the fugitive Rebels, consisting almost entirely of Sepoys of the Muti¬ 
neer Corps of the Gwalior Contingent and Bengal Army. The great 
start obtained by the Enemy before the fact of their retreating became 
known j the extraordinary great heat of the day, and the utter want of 
water, and the exhaustion of both men and horses'from these two causes, 
all combined to make the loss to the Enemy heavy, though it was 
less so than it would otherwise have proved. The Force returned to 
Camp at 8 p.m. having been since 2 a.m. under arms, and in the 

saddle. 

6. My best thanks are due to the under-mentioned Officers for the 
gallant, zealous, and efficient aid they afforded me throughout the day and 
at all other times, and 1 beg to bring their names to the favorable notice 
of the Major-General:— 

Captain Douglas, Bengal Artillery, Commanding Artillery Field 
Force, Hyderabad Contingent. 

Captain G. Hare, Commanding 5th Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

W. Murray, » 4dh Cavalry „ 


Lieutenant H. C. Dowker, 


1st 


R. K. Macquoid, Adjutant, 5th Infantry, Commanding 
Left Wing, lird Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

Lieutenant E. W. Dun, 2nd in Command, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad 

Contingent, 
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Lieutenant H. Fraser, Adjutant, 4th Cavalry and Staff Officer Field 
Force Hyderabad Contingent, 

Lieutenant Westroacott, £8rd Bengal Native Infantry, doing duty 
4tU Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent, 

Lieutenant Johnson, Adjutant, 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

„ Partridge, £3rd Bengal Native Infantry, doing duty 6th 
Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

Surgeon J, H. Orr, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, and Senior 
Surgeon Field Force. 

Assistant Surgeon Sanderson, 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 

,, „ Burn, 5th Infantry, „ ,> 

7. I beg to forward Casualty Rolls both in Men and Horses. 


Nominal Roll of Officers and Men of the Central India Field Force , Killed, 
Wounded , and Sunstruck in the Action with the Insurgents at Koonch , on the 
7th May 1858 . 


Corps. 

Bank. 

■ 

Names. 

Date. 

Rfi MARKS. 


1st Brigade. 

r .. 



i 1 

Lieutenant 

Line Serjeant 

Baigree, Dy. Asst. Qr. 
Mr. Gl. 

Charles H. Wilson 

7th May 1858 

Ditto 

Severely wounded. 

Killed. 

ill ) 

^PS § [ 

( 

or 4 J 

Color Serjeant . 

Charles* Hawkins 

Ditto 

Died of Sun-stroke. 

IKn’fJ 00 ( 

uoir r- l 

P*> a ) 

■SBfi / 

f 3 a 

S. S. Major 
Private 

» * • 

Samuel Whitaker 
Charles Hutchins 

W. H. Haffernan 
Thomas Hoey 

John Honton 

John Wilbraham . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Severely wounded. 
Slightly. 

>! 

>» 

>» 

Vertigo. 

) 

$ § ® r 
„o M I 

** j 

Bargeer 

Hymut Khan 

Syud Khan 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mortally, since dead. 
Fractured severely. 

.* .*s ( 

Cd°°K E ( 

Private 

>> • • 

»> • • 

Daniel Rielly 

James Kearn 

Patriok Mclnerney 
Michael McNally 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
Ditto 

Severely wounded. 
Died of Sun-stroke. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

«’gt 1 
111 

Lieutenant 

Private 

1 

P. P. P. Fenwick 
Bamchunder Mohothoy 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sun-stroke. 

Ditto. 
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Nominal Boll of Officers and Men of the Central India Field Force , Killed % 
Wounded , and Sun-struck in the Action with the Insurgents at Koonch , on the 
7th May 1858 — continued. 


Corps, 


o 

i 


w- 


Rank. 


2nd Brigade, 
Private 


Captain 


Private 


Captain 
Lieutenant 
Regtl. Serjt. 
Major 

Pay. Mr. Serjt. 
Serjeant Major 
Serjeant . 
Corporal . 
Trumpeter 

Private 


Names. 


William Crook 
George Lawrenee 
F. G. Topley 
James Steadman . 

W. McMahon 


Peter Ward 
William Gray 
Frederick Maytttm 

Samuel Smith 
Dennis Tonnsend. 
Henry Jeffries 
Hugh Cunningham 

William Mitchell 
William C. Barnes 
Peter Pennells . 

John E. Fitzpatrick 
Henry Pearce 

William Hop ton 
A. Need 

W. H. T. C. Travers 


-Holloway 


R. Sexton . 

J. Fisher 
Stephen Sweeny 
George Ribbons 
William Hearndon 

William Smith 
George Stent 
Tl omas Cremore 
George Wood 
James Turner 
George Abraham 
Georgo Hunter 
John O’Neil 
Frederick Matty 
Thomas Crow 


Date. 


1th May 1858 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Remarks. 


> Killed in action, 

W ounded severely by 
sword-cut in right 
hand and leg. 

Ditto sword-cut in 
right shoulder. 

Contusion of right 
eye, legs and loins. 

Wounded severely, 
gun-shot wound of 
the chest. 

Ditto gun-shot wound 
in the neck. 

Ditto gun-shot wound 

in the neck. 

Slightly sword-cut on 
back of right hand. 

Wounded severely, 
bayo n e t-w o u n d 
through left hip. 

Contusion of loins 
and legs. 

Contusion of loft 
wrist. 

Wounded slightly 
sword-cut on right 
band. 

Contusion of right 
hand and thigh. 

Wounded slightly, 
sword-cut on ri«rhfc 
elbow. 

Contusion of right 
eye. 

Sun-stroke. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, Died 16fch 

May 1858. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, Died 13th May 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dit r o. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Central India Field Force , Filled # 


Nominal Boll tf Officers and Men of the vensrat ■*<.«.<* 

Wounded, and Sun-struck in the Action with the Insurgents at Koonch, on the 

. v I/ 1 n/1 


7th May 1858— concluded. 


Corps* 


Bank. 


Private • 

Color Serjeant 
Serjeant 
Color Serjeant 
, Corporal • 

1 Private 


Names. 


W 

3rd B. 
Eurpn. 
Kegt. 


24-th 

Begt. 

Bombay 

H. I. 


Private 

»> 

Corporal 

Subadar 

Private 


’William Sharp • 

Bobert Banka 
Alexander Rosa . 
Stephen McGill • 
Andreev Mo Kay . 
Hugh Graffin 
Peter MoKinnon 
David Millar 
John Mitchell . 
William Rutherford 
Alexander Stuart 
Adam Forbes 


Alexander Canneross 
William Ferguson 
John Dunamore . 
William Kirly 
Archibald Kirkup 
John McPherson 
Edward Redstone 
William Steel 
Robert Hudson • 

Francis Doherty • 

John Drayson 

Sumsagee Israel . 

Rheman Khan . 


Date. 


Remarks. 

7th May 1848 

Slightly wounded in 
leg by a spent ball. 

Ditto 

, 

Sun-stroke. 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

• 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

• 

Dittos 


Ditto 

, 

Ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ditto 

* 

Ditto. 

> Died on the 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

7 th May 

Ditto 


Ditto. 

1858. 

Ditto 


Ditto, 4 

Died on the 
8th May 
1858. 

Ditto 

• 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ditto 

, 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

, 

Ditto. 


Ditto 

, 

Ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto. 


, Ditto 

. 

Ditto. 


, Ditto 


Ditto. 


" Ditto 

• 

Wounded severely, 
gun-shot wound. 
Slightly, oontused 
wounds. 

, Ditto 

• 

, Ditto 

• 



Ditto 

. 

Sun-stroke. 

* Ditto 

• 

Ditto. 
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Corps. 


5 ® 

§3 


1st Brigade, 

staK 

LeftWing! ltthLight Dragoons 

3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Cont.ngent 
Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment 
25th Regiment Bombay NativeYftfa *7 

2nd Brigade. 

Her Maiosty’814th Light Dragoons • • 

71st Highland Light Infantry • 

3rd European Regiment 
24th Bombay Native Infancy . 

Total 


Casualties. 

Sun¬ 

stroke. 

Horse 

*T3 

T) 

'S rd 

_ f C5 


n3 

, - 

WJ <D 
& 'TJ 

B m 

® ® <D 

£ ® 

« <prrj 

2 1 

§ d 

® I 

<o 


8 g 
g § 

r s 

M d 

g*| 

M js 

o 'M& 

.« ta* 

° M 

M 1 

Pi 

Js 

i 


i 







... 

••• 

... 

... 

“i 

... 



... 


5 

... 

... 

... 





2 


... 

... 

M| 




1 


3 

... 




9 

... 

... 

2 


... 

... 

* 








l 

4 

13 

I 

2 

16 

3 

6 

4 



1 


19 

... 


... 



2 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 




1 

1 

... 


... 

1 

5 

24 

3 

43 

3 

6 

4 


H. H. A. WOOD, Captain, 
Assistant Adjutant General, 

Central India Field Force* 
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Nominal Return of Officers and Men of the Field Force Hyderabad Contingent, 
Killed t Wounded , and Sun*struok in the Action with the Hneniy at Koonch , on 
the 7th May 1858 . 


Cobps. 

Rank. 

Name. 

Date. 

Remarks. 

- 

Rissaldar 

Zoolioar Ali Beg . 

May 

7th 

Contusion. 

| 

Rassaidar 

Sufdar Ali Beg 

a 

tt 

Killed. 

I 

Duffadar 

Gunnace Sing . 

a 


Severely 

1 




wounded. 

1st Cavalr . / 

Trooper. 

Nannoo Sing 

a 

ft 

Slightly. 

\ 

»» • * 

Dhaix Sing * 

t> 


tt 

I 

t» • • 

Widut Sing 

»# 

if 

Severely. 

1' 

it » « 

Nujoo Khan . . 

tt 

P> 

'/a. 

v 

y» • * 

Lull Sing 

n 

ft 

tt 


»» • • 

Bachoo Sing . * 

tt 

tt 

Contusion. 

/ 

Duffadar 

Meer Golora Hoosain 

tt 

w 

Slightly. 

( 

Trooper 

Shaik Jumla Maho¬ 



4fcb Cavalry, • ! 

it • * 

med 

Shitah Khan 

tt 

if 

it 

if 

Killed. 

Slightly. 

] 

it * * 

Mirza Hymud Beg , 
Sudan Khan . * 

tt 

tf 

Severely., 

1 

i> * * 

n 

» 

Slightly. 


ft * 

Golam Ali Khan 

»» 

tt 

1st Co. Arty. . •< 

Gun Lasoar 

Nursoo 

ft 

if 

Severely.. 

tt 

Rajumah 

«> 

it 

Killed. 

( 

Maiatry . 

Tackeerah . » 

»> 

it 

Slightly. 

2nd Co. Arty. 

Jemadar 

Chohee Sing 

»« 

a 

tt 

/ 

Sepoy . . 

Takoor Sing 

ft 

it 

Severely. 

8th Infy. . ] 

»> • • 

Darrah Sing 

Bnnknt • • • 

t) 

tf 

tt 

if 

Slightly. 

I 

ft • • 

Takoor 

a 

t) 

>• 


ft * • 

Ittoojee 

»» 

it 

Severely. 
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War Casualties. 

^UN-STROKE. 

Corps. 

Officers 
Ki led. 

Officers 

Wounded. 

Rank and 
File 
Killed. 

Rank and 
File 

Wounded. 

Officers. 

Rank and 
File. 

Field Force Hyderabad 







Contingent . 







1st Cavalry . 

1 

1 

... 

7 

... 


4th Cavalry . . 

... 

... 

1 

5 

... 


1st Company Artillery 

2nd Company Artillery 

::: 

"i 

1 

2 

... 


5th Infantry • . 

... 

•• 

... 

5 

... 


Total 

i 

2 

2 

19 


... 


H. H. A. WOOD, Captain , 
Assistant Adjutant General , CJ t F.F, 
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ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 

Central India Field Force. 

Return of Ordnance captured from the Rebels by the Force under Command of 
Major-General Sib Hugh Rose, K.C.B., in an engagement at Kooneh on 
the 7 th May 18^8, and in the subsequent pursuit. 


No. 

Description. 

Calibre. 

Manufacture. 

I Length. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

1 

Brass Gun . 

3 Pr. 


3 

10 


2 

Ditto 

H- „ 


4 

2* 


3 

Ditto . 

3 „ 


4 

6 


4 

Ditto 

2* » 

L 

4 

8 


5 

Ditto 

3 ), 

' Native 

3 

9 



Ditto 

2 ** 


0 

0 

Burst in Ac¬ 







tion. 

7 

Iron Gun 

12 „ 


5 

3 


S 

Ditto . • 

* „ 


3 

0 


9 

Ditto 

* » 1 


1 

6 



Thos. J. HAGGARD, Lieut., Bombay Artillery , 

Commissary of Ordnance , 

Central India Field Force, 

Camp Sunder ; 

10th May 1858, _ _ ' / ■ 


Return of Ordnance Stores, captured from the Rebels at Kooneh by the Force 
under Command of Major-General Sib Hugh Rose, R..C.B., on the 7th May 
1858. 


No. 

Names of Stores. 

Quantity. 


Remarks. 

> 1 

Ball Ammunition for small arms. 

11,800 



2 

Caps, Peroussion 

3,100 

p . 
a ® 


3 

Portfires . • • • 

114 

cu 5 

o -** / 

\ p §( 

Also a quantity of Native made 
round shot, grape and powder, 

4 

Powder, Ordnance, in Barrels* lbs. 

200 

/Ho 

l this last was expended in de* 




vs 

1 stroying the .Fort at Hurdowi. 

5 

Ditto in Cartridges . • 

850 

k 


6 

Shot, solid, 9-Pounder 

410 

i 

f 

7 

Ditto. 6-Pounder . 

49 




Thos. J. HAGGlRD, Lieut., Bombay Artillery, 

Commissary of Ordnance, 

Central India Field Force. 


Camp Orai, 
9th May 1855, 









































CHAPTER II. 

CALPEE. 

No. 272 of 1859 .—His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
is pleased to direct the publication of the following letter from the 
Deputy Adjutant General of the Army, No. 11, of the 2nd instant, for¬ 
warding a Despatch from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., de* 
tailing the operations attending the capture of Culpee, on the 2tth May 
1358. This report was only received by Government in the Military 
Department on the 8th ultimo. 

In publishing it the Governor General in Council desires to take 
the opportunity of thanking Sir Hugh Rose, and the Officers and men 
engaged in the operations, for the complete success with which these wem 
attended. 


From Major H. W. Norman, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, Head- 
Quarters Camp , Lucknow, To the Secretary to the Government of India, Mili¬ 
tary Department,—-No. 11, dated 2nd February 1859 . 

In continuation of my letter dated the 19th ultimo, No. 3,1 have 
now the honor, by desire of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
to forward for submission to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General in Council, a Despatch from Major-General Sir H, Rose, K.OiB., 
detailing the operations attending the capture of Culpee, dated the 22nd 
June last, but which has only now reached Head-Quarters. 


From Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, k.c.b., Commanding F. D. A. and Field 
Forces, To Major-General Sib Wm. M. Mansfield, k.c.b., Chief of the Staff 
of the Army in India,—Dated Gwalior, 22nd June 1858 . 

In reporting to you, for the information of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, my operations against Culpee, it is my duty, in justice 
to the unvarying devotion and discipline of the Troops under my Com¬ 
mand, to state the new and very serious difficulties which beset them 
after leaving Jhansi. They had to conteud, not only against the Rebel 
Army, fighting as usual with all the advantages on their side of very 
superior numbers, and knowledge of the ground, but they had to en¬ 
counter also a new antagonist, a Bengal Sun, at its maximum of heat. 
This formidable ally of the Rebel cause was more dangerous than the 
Rebels themselves; its summer blaze made havoc amongst Troop 9 , espe¬ 
cially Europeans, who already exhausted by months of over-fatigue, and 

0 
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want of sleep, by continued night-watchings and night-marches, were 
often exposed to its rays, manoeuvring or fighting as at Konch, from sun¬ 
rise to sunset. 

At Konch, the Thermometer was 115°; before Culpee 118° in the 
shade, and on the march to Gwalior, it burst in au Officer's tent at 130°, 

Her Majesty's 71st Highland Light Infantry, less inured than any 
other Corps, to Sun, because just arrived in India, suffered the most from 
it. Besides the twelve men, of a weaTj Wing of this Regiment, hilled 
in their ranks by the Sun, at Konch, a great many more had to go into 
the Field Hospital, sick from sun-stroke; and the whole Wing was more 
or less affected by it. 

the number of Officers and men in the sick list, all of whom had 
to be carried, on the march, in Dhoolies, increased with each day's opera¬ 
tions, and in proportion as I was deprived of fighting men, the difficul¬ 
ties of taking care of the sick, and transporting them in continued 
marches increased. Whilst my Force suffered so much from sun-stroke, 
they were deprived in a great measure of its antidote, water. Between 
Jhansi and Culpee, we found no streams ; all was well water ; the 
W^lls, which are neither numerous nor abundant, being of extraordinary 
depth, as we approached the Jumna, which increased the difficulties of 
obtaining water. 

Forage also wps as scant as water, 

The scarcity of these two essentials hurt the efficiency of the 
Cavalry and the Transport, at the very time that they were both urgently 
required—the first against the Rebel Cavalry, whose numbers and orga¬ 
nization made them unusually enterprizing ; and the latter, for the 
numerous and daily-increasing sick. 

The scarcity of water had another disadvantage; it prevented con- 
1 cenfcration of my Force, when the strength of the enemy, and my diffi¬ 
culties rendered it necessary for a rapid advance against Culpee. 

The Enfield Rifles hud made up a good deal for my inferiority ip 
numbers ; that advantage, however, no longer now existed. The heat 
and other causes had had such an effect on the ammunition of the Rifles, 
that their loading becoming difficult, and their fire uncertain, the men 
lost confidence in their aims. 

The above were some of the Military disadvantages of my position. 
They were increased by Political causes. 

The inhabitants of the valley of the Jumna were the most dis¬ 
affected my Force had yet met with. They had been under Rebel rule, 
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and bad never felt the iufluence of British Power since the commence* 
menfc of the insurrection. Every village had its one or two Makratta 
Pundits, who had made a most successful propaganda in favour of Nana 
Sahib as Peiskwa, The villagers did good service to the Rebels, by 
betraying £q them our Paks and movements, as well as some carte, 
when their drivers, on account of the exhausted state of their cattle, 
could not keep their place in the Column, or sought water at a distance 
from the road. 

The Rebels had another great source of strength. They fought 
their best because they were defending Culpee, their best fortified 
stronghold in Central and Western India and only Arsenal full of war¬ 
like stores and ammunition, Culpee, on the right bank of the Jumua, 
iu the hands of the Rebels, prevented the concentration of the British 
Armies of the West, with those of the East of India ; exposed to attack, 
from the line of the Jumna, the Army engaged in operations against 
the insurgents in the Doab, the line of the Gauges ; Oudh ; and Rohil- 
.cund ; and so long as Culpee was Rebel, so long had it the enemy in 
their power to say that the East and West of India might be British, 
but that the pivot of its centre was theirs. 

Whilst so many drawbacks weakened me, the enemy, physically 
speaking, was unusually strong. They were under three leaders of con¬ 
siderable iufluence, Rao Sahib, a nephew of Nana Sahib, the Nawab of 
Banda, and the Ranee of Jhansi, The high descent of the Ranee, her 
unbounded liberality to her Troops and retainers, and her fortitude 
which no reverses could shake, rendered her an influential and danger¬ 
ous adversary. The Rebel Army was composed of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent, the finest men, best drilled and organized, Native Troops of all 
arms in India; other mutinous Bengal Infantry Regiments, such as the 
£2nd ; Rebel Cavalry from Kotah; and a chosen band of Valaitees, the 
whole reiuforced by the Force of all Arms of the Nawab of Banda, com¬ 
prising a great deal of mutinous Bengal Cavalry, of which the 5th Irre¬ 
gulars, dressed in their red uniforms, formed a part. All the Sepoy 
Regiments kept up, carefully, their English equipment and organization ; 
the words of command for drill, grand rounds, &c., were given, as we 
could hear, at night, in English. 

The numerous difficulties of ray situation above recited, were ren¬ 
dered more grave by a series of accidents which occurred in the 2nd 
Brigade, over which I had no control, and which embarrassed my opera¬ 
tions. 
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I wished to follow up the enemy and attack him, as rapidly as 
possible, whilst still suffering under his reverse at Konch. For this 
purpose I marched from Konch, immediately after the action with 
the 1st Brigade, directing the 2nd Brigade to follow me, at one day’s 
interval, on account of the scarcity of water aud forage on the line of 
march. 

A result of this advance was my occupation of the village and 
strong Fort of Hurdowi, one march from Konch, which the euemy had 
abandoned in their retreat, and the surrender of its Chief, one of the 
most influential adherents of Nana Sahib. 

But a further rapid movement to the front was prevented by 
Brigadier Stewart’s reporting to me from Konoh, that he had been 
unable to march from that place, as l had directed, in consequence of a 
storm of raiu having rendered the tents too heavy for dransport. The 
Brigade was delayed three days at Kouch. 

Other tactical plans of mine were frustrated by similar obstacles. 

My original instructions were to take Cnlpee. I was subsequently 
directed to make my appearance on some point of the right bank of the 
Jumna, to effect a communication with Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, 
Commanding a Column of the Bengal Army, who was ordered to co¬ 
operate with me against Culpee from the left bank of the Jumua, for 
the purpose of receiving from him a supply of ammunition for the * 
Siege of Culpee, to make good the large amount which my Force had 
expended in the Sieges of Chanderey and Jhansi. 

I had written to Colonel Maxwell that I would be od the Jumna, 
a few miles below Culpee, on the 14th of May : this letter never 
reached him. The communications with this Officer, and the left bank 
of the Jumna were hazardous, and were only effected by Spies, in dis¬ 
guise, who conveyed our letters in the heels or soles of their sandals, of 
in quills in tbeir mouths. 

The information which I had collected on the road, and a recounoi* 
eance made by Lieutenant-Colonel Gall, H. M, 14th Light Dragoons, 
with his usual skill, confirmed all I had the honor to state in my report 
of the action at Konch as to the enemy’s elaborate lines of defences for 
the protection of Culpee on the main road from Konch to that Fortress. 

I could not have concentrated a force, on account of the want of 
water, against these defences. I determined, therefore, to turn them, to 
break off to the right, from the high road from Oraye to Culpee, march 
to the Jumna, to the village of G-olowlee, about 6 miles below Culpee, 
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effect a communication from thence with Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, 
and then, my right resting on the Jumna, and covered by the flank fire 
of Colonel Maxwell’s Batteries and Riflemen from the other bank of 
the Jumna, advance up its right bank, against Culpee. The Fort of 
Culpee, and the part of the Town, facing my advance, to be well shelled 
before the attack. 

The Jumna is fordable at Golowlee ; it stands in the Nullahs run¬ 
ning 1 down to the Jumna, just outside the dangerous labyrinth of ravines 
which surround Culpee. 

My march to Golowlee was, with the exception of a few had and 
unbridged Nullahs, over a table land, from which, during the Monsoon, 
the waters shed into the ravines. 

To mislead the enemy, and mask this movement, I directed the 
2nd Brigade to close up to Oraye from Konch, and following the high 
road to Culpee, take up a position at the village of Banda. This plan 
was foiled by the Brigades losing its way, and instead of going to 
Banda, making a double march, and following me to Sucalee. Their 
long exposure to the Sun, in this protracted march, caused a great many 
casualties, and the general prostration of the Brigade; Brigadier 
Stewart, and the whole of his Staff, forming part of the Sick List. 

It was important to keep the appointment I had made with 
Colonel Maxwell to be on the Jumna, on the 14th instant. But the 
2nd Brigade could not, on account of its sickness, co-operate with me ; 
and it would have been hazardous to go too far away from it, weak as 
it was, especially as the enemy, aware, as I learnt, of the sickness in 
my Camp, and of our difficulties, had concentrated all their Cavalry, 
with Infantry and guns, from their bivouacs in the villages round 
Culpee, for the purpose of unceasingly harassing ray force, in its separa¬ 
ted state, by making attacks feigned and real j falling on parties 
going for water, wood, grass, &c.; part of their tactics being to force my 
Troops to be exposed, at the hottest time of the day, in large numbers to 
the sun, which they knew was fatal to Europeans. 

In giving assistance to my 2nd Brigade, I had to be careful that I 
did not reduce the 1st by too much exposure to Sun, to the same state 
of inefficiency. 

To meet all these obligations and difficulties, I delayed one day at 
Etowa to give a rest to the 2nd Brigade at Sucalee, and detaching all 
my carriage, for the sick, to their assistance, and calling off the atten¬ 
tion of the enemy from them, by a diversion in an opposite direction, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, who bad succeeded Brigadier Stewait 
in the Command of the 2nd Brigade, brought it up to the 1 st, on the 
night of the 14th instant, without molestation. 

A few hours afterwards, I marched with the 1 st Brigade, and 
Major Orr’s Force for Golowlee, which I reached with no other opposi¬ 
tion than an attack on the baggage by the Rebel Cavalry, concealed in 
a ravine; they were put to flight by a Troop of the 14th, which in 
anticipation of an ambuscade, t had sent to reinforce the rear guard. 
In this march we crossed the high road from Jullalpoor to Culpee. I 
directed Major Orr to drive in a strong picket of the enemy of all 
Arm?, posted on this road between us and Culpee ; halt afterwards on 
the road ; cover the march of my rear guard to Golowlee ; and then 
encamp at the village of Tehree, near the road, for the purpose of 
watching it, keeping up my communication with the 2 nd Brigade, and 
assisting it, in its march, during the night of the 15th to Diapoora, a 
village near Tehree. 

On my arrival at Golowlee, I despatched two of the Hyderabad 
Cavalry across the Jumna to Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, who was 
about thirty miles off on the other side of it, requesting him to move up 
to the River immediately, 

I also ordered two Pontoon rafts, which I had brought with great 
trouble from Poona, to be floated, by sun-set, on the Jumna, for commu¬ 
nication with Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, and transport of the ammu¬ 
nition for my Force. The Rebels had destroyed or taken to Culpee all 
the boats on the river. 

One of the most important of my instructions was now carried out. 
My Force had marched from Bombay to the Jumna, and had effected 
an union with the Bengal army; the immediate result of which was a 
Combined operation of Bengal and Bombay Troops against Culpee. 

The advanced guard and centre ° of the 2 nd Brigade reached 
Diapoora, on the morning of the 15th without opposition, but its rear 
guard, under Major Forbes, which I had strongly reinforced had hardly 
No. 1 Enclosure. Major Forbes 1 left Etowa, when ft was vigorously 
Report. attacked by about 1,000 or 1,200 Cavalry, 

besides Infantry, and Guns. The enclosed Report from Major Forbes 
fehows how successfully he repulsed, aided by Major Orr, the enemy, with 
loss 5 and brought, safely, the long and helpless line of baggage, over 
difficult ground, to the Camp at Diapoora. I beg to mention, specially, 
Major Forbes for this good service. Having received at Golowlee a 
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report that Major Forbes was hard-pressed, and hearing a heavy can* 


nonade in his direction, I marched with 
the Troops, detailed in the margin, to 
his assistance. The urgcucy of the cafiO- 
alone made me undertake this operation, 


§ Troop B. H. A. 


1 Troop 14th Lt. Dragoons. 


1 Troop Hyd. Cavly. 

3 Guns No. 4 L. F. B. 


88th and 25th Regt. N. I. 


as I foresaw that the suffocating heat of the sun must strike down a 
large portion of my Force. I galloped on, and found that Major Forbes 
bad reached Diapoora; but that the enemy, baffled in their attempt to 
cutoff the rear guard, had taken ground to the left, aud reinforced by 
three or four Battalions from Culpee, who were now swarming out o£ 
the ravines, was preparing, firing heavily to storm the village of Mutha, 
which Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell had judiciously occupied from 
Diapoora, for which l beg to make special mention of him. For if tho 
enemy were in possession of Mutha, the Camp at Diapoora would no 
longer have been tenable. A large body of Cavalry, deployed across the 
road from Etowa to Muttra, were approaching in support of the In¬ 
fantry. The Officer Commanding in Mutha, felt himself so hard-pressed 
that he had given orders for evacuating it. The enemy were pressing 
forwards. I immediately gave orders to the Troops who were retiring, 
to re-occupy tho village, and hold it at any pvioe, ordering up in their 
support, at a trot, the £ Troop Horse Artillery, and the £ of No. 4 
Light Field Battery, a Troop of the 14th and the 3rd Hyderabad 
Cavalry, with two Companies of Hyderabad Infantry, and the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry. 

Captain Lightfoot placed the Artillery skilfully, on the left of 
Mutha, the acourate fire of their shrapnel and round shot broke the 
Rebel Cavalry, and drove them from their position in support of the 
Infantry, who still held the deep and twisting ravines in front of Mutha. 
I directed Captain Douglas, Bengal Artillery, Commanding Artillery 
Hyderabad Contingent, to post four 6-pounders on the right of Mutha, 
and burst shrapnel just over the heads of the Rebels in the ravines ; this 
he did with his usual skill and devotion, nnder a heavy fire of the 
enemy’s Riflemen so effeotually, that the Rebels who were suffering 
from the admirable fire of Her Majesty’s 71st, who still had some of the 
better sort of ammunition, retired from their ambuscades, the main 
body down the ravines, a few across eouutry to Culpee, the 71st making 
killing practice at the latter, at 700 or 800 yards. I did uot pursue, 
because fresh exertion in the sun, and in most difficult ground, would, 
have beeu fatal to men, the greater part of whom had been marching all 
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night, and engaged all day in fearful heat, My game was a waiting 
one, and I abstained carefully from playing that of my adversary, which 
was to disorganize and prostrate my Force by continued exposure to 6un, 

I never yielded an inch to the enemy's attacks; but, on the other hand, 
husbanded the strength and health of ray men for one great combat for 
Culpee. As it was, the intense heat made havoc amongst my Troops, 
Officers as well as men. Upwards of 200 out of less than 400 men of 
the 25th Bombay Native Infantry fell out of the ranks on the line of 
march, struck by suu. This gallant Regiment suffered as much as 
Europeans from sun, the constitutions of the men having been weakened 
by scurvy. Captain Wood, Assistant Adjutant General, fell, struck, it 
was feared mortally, by sun-stroke; he recovered partially, and with 
the unyielding resolution which characterized the conduct of the Force, 
resumed his duties under fire. Having provided for the protection 
of Mutha, l returned with the detachments of the 1st Brigade to 
Golowlee, 

The enemy, the same day, in order either to prevent me from giving 
support to the 2nd Brigade, or hoping to beat the 1st Brigade weak* 
ened by the reinforcements which I took from it, reinforced strongly 
their lines of out-posts in the ravines, and suppor ting them with guns, 
and masses, at a distance, menaced and kept up a heavy fire on my 
position at Golowlee, from the Jumna to the village of Tehree, against 
which latter place they advanced with a thick chain of skirmishers. 

Brigadier Stuart, Commanding the 1st Brigade, at Golowlee, and 
Captain Hare, Commanding at Tehree, met the attack with vigor; the 
former answered the enemy's cannonade so effectually with his mortars 
and guns, that they retired. Captain Hare repulsed the enemy's 
'advance and following them up took a tope of trees in advance of his 
position, in which they had concentrated a force, I beg to make special 
mention of both these Officers for their conduct on this occasion. 

The enemy having shpwn signs of fortifying a high ridge opposite 
toy right front, about half way between Golowlee and Culpee, I had a 
Battery of two 8-inch Mortars constructed in front of my right, which 
shelled with good effect the ridge and the ravines near it. 

The next day, the l?th instant, after noon, the enemy again attacked 

No. 2 Enclosure. the Brigade at Diapoora, and was 

Lieut.-Col. CampbeU’s Report. repulsed, with loss as it appears by an 
extract of a Report from Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell enclosed. 

Colonel Maxwell, leaving his column of the strength, as detailed in 
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the margin, to march to a position opposite Culpee, came on to me at 
Golowlee, when I communicated to him my plan of attack, and gave 
him the requisite directions. Tart of his column had been detached 
from him, but was expected back. 

I have already had the honor to state the outline of my plan of 
attack. Its details were as follows: 

Colonel Maxwell was to construct, on the opposite bank of the 
Jumna, Mortar Batteries ; one to shell, vigorously, the “ Fort of Culpee ” 
and blow up, if possible, the powder magazines in it, destroying also the 
defences of the Fort facing my position at Golowlee; another to shell 
the part of the Town fronting the same way, so as to prevent the enemy 
from holding these localities in force, when I attacked them ; another 
Mortar Battery to be placed lower down the Jumna and opposite the 
village of Rehree. Rehree stands on the edge of the small sandy plain 
bordered by the Jumna, which is situated between the bell of raviues 
and Culpee. The enemy had a force and a Battery in Rehree for the 
purpose of sweeping off my right column of attack, when it debouched 
from the ravines against Culpee, and preventing its occupying the 
“ Sandy Plain ” which was au important point for me, because, once in 
possession of it, my right flank resting on the Jumna, I could bring up 
all my Artillery through the pass through the ravines, and concentrate 
from the “ Sandy Plain 33 a vertical and horizontal fire, on the part of 
Culpee which I wished to attack. I wished Rehree, the ravines and 
ground about it, to be destroyed, aud made untenable by fire from the 
opposite bank. 

These Batteries were to shell their “objectifs ” for 10 or 20 hours 
before, and during the advance against Culpee. 

Riflemen and Field Guns were to be stationed opposite the u Saudy 
Plain v on the other, the left bank of the Jumna and clear its right bank, 
and the “ Sandy Plain ” of the enemy, 

I hoped to beat the Rebel Army in one decisive action. I felt 
certain that if I routed theca, they would not, with the fate of “ Jhansi }i 
and u Sohaie n before their eyes, have the heart to shut themselves up in 
the Fort and become the victims of an investment. At the same time, 
it was evident that to take by storm, such tremendous ground, if well 
defended, as the ravines surrounding Culpee, every yard of which was 
a dangerous obstacle and an ambush, was no ordinary operation, parti¬ 
cularly under the various difficulties of my situation, previously enumer* 
ated, 
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; Whilst, with my light, the 1st Brigade, I attacked Culpee by its 
left, I intended to make a strong feint against the right of the enemy 
to be converted into a real attack, if feasible, with my left, the 2nd 
Brigade, along the Julalpoor and Culpee Road, Major Orris force in 
Tehree keeping up the communication between tbe two Brigades, and 

assisting both as required. 

Fresh difficulties compelled me to modify this t>lan. Some few days 
must elapse before the Mortar Batteries on the left, the opposite bank 
of the Jumna, could be ready. The wells of the villages where the 
Hyderabad Field Force, aud the 2nd Brigade were stationed, began to 
fail. The sick from sun-stroke could not have the water which was 
necessary for their treatment; Troop horses aud baggage animals died 
from drought. My left, the 2nd Brigade, was exposed, sickly as it was, 
to constant attack. Concentration and abundance of water were the 
only remedies for these fresh embarrassments. On the morning of the 
19th I brought the 2nd Brigade and Hyderabad Field Force from 
Diapoora and Tehree, to my Camp on the Jurnna. 

The enemy continued their tactics of harassing unceasingly my 
Troops, and forcing them into the sun; large bodies of Cavalry hanging 
on my position, retiring when attacked, but ready to fall on escorts, 
which I was obliged to send to a distance for forage, the want of 
which was the cause of serious losses. Out of 36 men of the 14th 
Light Dragoons, forming part of one forage escort, seventeen were 
brought back to the Camp in dhooliea after only two hours’ exposure to 
sun. 

This prostration of more than half a body of men by sun, after two 
hours’ mere marching, and a similar amount of sun-sickness in the 25th 
' Bombay Native Infantry, on the march to Mutha, give a correct esti¬ 
mate of the sanitary state of my Force before Culpee; that state was 
dangerous. The prostration of the whole Force had become a matter 
of arithmetical calculation^ So many hours’ sun laid low so many men. 
I had, weakened by every sort of difficulty, to conquer the greatest 
stake in the campaign, against the greatest odds; half of my Tioops 
sickly; every man of them ailing, to say nothing of a very numerous 
and daily increasing Sick List, crowded into tents, where the Thermo¬ 
meter stood 118° in the shade. To compare small things to great, 
myself and my Force were suffering under two evils, which have over¬ 
come the greatest Armies, under the most successful Generals, sickness 
and climate. 
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This view of the case was borne out by an official letter which 
I received at this time from Dr, Amott, Superintending Surgeon, 
a Gentleman, who is distinguished by his cool and correct judg- 
ment. 

The objeot of Dr* Arnott's letter was to make known to me the 
critical state of the health of the Central India Field Force, Dr.. 
Arnott showed that .the great proportion of it, Officers as well as men, 
beginning with my personal and divisional Staff were ill; that th$ 
health of all was so weakened by the continual hardship aud over-fatigues 
of an arduous campaign, that it was fast’succumbing under Sun ; finally, 
that if the operations against Culpee were to be protracted, the whole 
Force might be prostrated. 

I knew this and a good deal more. I knew that from the com¬ 
mencement my Force had been engaged in operations on a scale, for 
which, according to Military Rules, and in former times in India, three 
or four times their number were considered necessary. 

In a quiet Garrison to be on guard every other day is held to be 
too much for a Soldier's health; but ray men, for months had been 
making the strongest physical exertions, with broken sleep, or no sleep 
at all, watching the camp in unknown and hostile districts, against 
surprize, half the night, and marching the other half to avoid sun; 
then often all day, without a rest, fighting, or on the rear guard, or on 
reconnoissances, or escorts, under a burning sun. The fewness of 
numbers of my Force did not allow of the Reliefs which according to 
the rules of the Service, are considered indispensable, even in Peace. 

In my long march, from the West to the Centre of India, the hard¬ 
ships of the service were not lightened by good roads. On the contrary, 
country tracks aud unbridged nullahs, with very few exceptions, were 
my communications. The consequence of this was that one deep Nullah, 
often, detaining the baggage, guns, and rear guard for hours, the 
Transport and Troops employed were exposed to all the bad effects of a 
protracted march in Sud. Bad roads and an unorganized system of 
transport and supply, were also the cause that the rations, notwithstand¬ 
ing best endeavours of the Commissariat, were at times in arrears, and 
that the Troops, on those occasions performed hard duties, or fought all 
day on insufficient nourishment. 

The evil of the numerical strength of the Force being far too small 
for the extent of its operations (the Government was unable to complete 
it to the strength intended, on account of the necessities of the times), 
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was increased subsequently by that strength being eoustaDtly diminished 
by casualties in the field, aud by a large and daily-increasing Sick List. 
The details of Recruits who joined me, did not make good these 
vacancies; and it became necessary to weaken, still more, my Field 
Force, at a time when every man of it was urgently required, by leaving 
a Garrison at Jhansi, consisting of a Wing of the 3rd Europeans; si* 
Companies of the 24th Bombay Native Infantry ; half a Battery of 
9 -pounders, and a proportionate amount of Cavalry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Liddell, one of my best superior Officers. 

I beg leave to apologize for the length of these details. But it is 
right that His Excellency the Commander-in-Ohief should know the 
reasons in their fullest extent, which compelled me to reinforce myself 
with part of Lieutenant-Colonel MaxwelPs Force 5 that His Excel¬ 
lency should know also, what the Troops, whom I had the honor to 
command, bore for the cause of their Queen and Country, and how they 
bore it. I have the satisfaction to report that these noble Soldiers, 
whose successes were never chequered by a reverse, with a disoipline which 
was as enduring as their courage, never proffered one complaint. They 
fell in their ranks struck down by San, and exhausted by fatigue ; but 
they would not increase the anxieties of their General, or belie, their 
devotion by a complaint. No matter how great their exhaustion, or 
how deep their short sleep, they always sprung to my call to arms, with 
the heartiest good xyill. To think of yielding or retreating would have 
been ignominy. 

All felt that physical strength might fail, bat that the spirit and 
discipline of British Soldiers never could. They were often too ill to 
march, but their devotion made them fight. It is almost superfluous to 
add that Troops animated by so high a sense of duty were sober, orderly, 
and most respectful to their Officers, There was less crime in my Camp 
than in Garrison. 

When I speak of springing to their arms, I oaght to make special 
mention of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, for the admirable order 
and celerity with which their in-lying and out-lying picquets mounted 
on the frequent occasions when I turned them out, on alarms, or sudden 
attacks of the enemy. Their videttes and patrols also were always watch¬ 
ful and intelligent. 

My first, and most important instructions were to take Culpee. 
There were two ways of doing so, either by one decisive action, or a pro¬ 
tracted operation. 
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In either case, I required reinforcements. The fight for Culpee wAs 
sure to be an obstinate, perhaps a desperate struggle. I should have com¬ 
promised the whole spirit of my most important instructions, and the 
success of the British cause in India, if I had attempted that struggle 
with a Force, whose health was such as I have described it, and had 
neglected to reinforce it with a portion of the gallant Troops, who fresh 
and unimpaired in vigour, were only separated from me by the Jumna. 

A check before Culpee in the advanced state of the hot season, and 
the rains close at hand, would have resuscitated rebellion throughout 
India, compromised the safety of Cawnpore, exposed to a flank, or rear 
attack the extensive line of operations of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, and lit the torch of rebellion in the Deccan, and the 
Southern Mahrattas, full of ill disposed Arabs and Robillas, and parti- 
zans, of Nana Sahib as Peishwa. 

Under the influence of these important considerations, I directed 
No. 3 Enclosure. Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell to send 

Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell’s across the Jumna, to my Camp the rein* 
^ e P ort * forcemeats detailed in the enclosed 

Report from that officer; they arrived at my Head Quarters at Golowlee 
on the night of the 20th instaut. 

The Agent of the Governor-General for Central India, who, in his 
*6^2 Camel Corps. official capacity, accompanied my Force* 

2 Companies 88th Regiment. was of opinion that the peculiar oirouin* 
124 Seikh Battalion. stances justified my bringing the rein¬ 

forcements across the J umna. I was relieved, therefore, from any political 
objection to the step. The result proved its necessity. A day or 
two after the arrival of the reinforcements in my Camp, the Camel 
Corps, the principal reinforcement, saved, by their timely aid, my right, 
the key of my position, from a disaster, in a desperate and general attack 
on it, on the 23rd of May; and that success was followed by a conquer¬ 
ing advance of my whole line from the Jumna to my extreme left; the 
total rout of the enemy, and the capture, next day, of Culpee, with all 
its Artillery and rich Arsenal. 

On the morning of the 20th I made a reconnoissance on the left 
bank of the Jumna, and selected a position for a Battery of 8-inch 
Mortars, at the village of Russulpoor, to batter the village of Rebree, &c#, 
as already stated. 

On the 22nd instant this Battery was ready, as well as one of four 


* This number includes, I believe, the Gnns. 
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10 *incb Mortars opposite the Fort, and another of two 8 -inch Mortars, 
opposite the Town And Cutcherry, in which latter place Rao Sahib, 
the Nawab of Banda, and the Ranee of Jhansi were reported to be 
stationed with a large body of Infantry and Guns. A Division of 
9-pounder guns, and a Company of Her Majesty's 88 th were stationed 
at Kussulpoor against Rebree, aud the f( Sandy Plain " on the opposite 
bank. 

The enemy were now exposed to my attack of their left flank from 
Golowlee and to a cross vertical and horizontal fire, into the same flank 
and their rear from the other side of the Jumna, 

I had hardly returned to Camp, on the 20th, before the enemy 
again advanced, covered by a very thick chain of skirmishers, through 
the ravines and attacked with much determination my right flank. The 
pickets were immediately reinforced by four Companies of the 86 th, 
two Companies of the 25 th Bombay Native Infantry, and three 9- 
pounders. 

The reinforcements had not joined me; and the Mortar Batteries on 
the other side of the Jumna were not ready to cover my advance; the 
heat was at its maximum ; and I had fixed the 23rd instant for the 
general attack of the enemy's positions and of Culpee. I did not there* 
fore play the game of my adversary by allowing myself to be drawn into 
a general action under disadvantageous circumstances, but directed the 
pickets merely to maintain their ground, which they did steadily and 
gallantly, tinder the able command of Major Stewart, Her Majesty's 
86 tl\ Regiment, until the enemy were beat back. 

The casualties in this day's partial affair were four Officers and 
forty Rank and File. Lieutenant Jerome, 86 fch, severely wounded, and 
Lieutenant Forbes, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, struck down by sun, 
led their Companies with the same high Military spirit for which they 
have been specially mentioned on former occasions. 

On the 2lsfc instant, I received information that the Rebel Army 
intended to make a general attack on my position, at Golowlee at 8 A.M., 
the next day; that they had sworn a religious oath on the waters of the 
Jumna, a sacred River, that they would drive my Force into the Jumna 
and destroy it, or die, and that afterwards, they would move Southwards 
against General Whitlook; that large quantities of opium had been 
issued to the Troops for the purpose of making them fight desperately. 
The positions occupied by my force were as follows:— 

The right flank, facing the left of Culpee, rested on the ravines 
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running down to the Jumna; in these ravines stood the villages of 
cSoorowlee and Golowlee. Both these villages were connected and held 
by strong pickets and prevented my right being turned. 

Half of the 1st Brigade toy right flank, was encamped per¬ 
pendicularly to the Jumna, facing the belt of ravines, and the 
left front of Culpee, on the table land, immediately outside the 
.belt. : 

The remainder of the 1st Brigade facing the continuation of the 
belt of ravines, which took a sweep outward, and the 2nd Brigade and 
Hyderabad Field Force, facing the table land or plain stretching from 
Golowlee across the road from Culpee to Jullalpoor, were thrown back 
f‘en potence." This ground was adapted to the movements of Artillery 
and Cavalry. 

My whole front was well guarded by strong out-poets with advanced 
sentries in the ravines and pickets; 

r On the morning of 22nd I madeihe following disposition of my 
Troops to resist the expected attack. 

The pickets on the right front of Her Majesty's 86th Regiment and 
3rd Europeans were reinforced by the remainder of the 86th ia skirmish¬ 
ing order ; their right resting on the Jumna, In support were three 
guns of No, 4 Light Field Battery, one Troop Her Majesty's 14th Light 
Dragoons, a Troop of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry and four Companies 
of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, the whole under the command of 
Brigadier Stuart. 

The pickets of the right centre were supported by the other half of 
No, 4 Light Field Battery, the remainder of the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, with the 21st Company Royal Engineers, the whole under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, 

My left centre, facing the plain and the village of Tehree, was 
guarded by No. 1 Bombay Troop Horse Artillery, supported by two 
Troops Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, 

The Siege Guns, two 18-pounders, one 24-pounder and two 8-inch 
Howitzers, each of their flanks guarded by detachments of the 3rd Euro¬ 
peans, formed the centre, supported by the Wing of Her Majesty's 71st, 
one squadron of the 14th, a Troop of the 3rd Light Cavalry, and Captain 
Field's Royal Artillery, 9-pounders. 

The left was formed by the Camel Corps and No, 18 Light Field 
Battery, supported by a detachment of the Sikh Corps, the Hyderabad 
Field Force covering my extreme left. 
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Two Companies Her Majesty's 88th whose strength, although they 
had only been two or three days in my C&mp, was already much weak¬ 
ened by sun casualties, and four Companies of the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, were left in the Camp for its protection. 

Shortly after 8 o’ clock a.m., on the 22nd of May, the enemy who 
continued their tactics of forcing my Troops to fight in the heat of the 
day were reported, by oontinued messages from my videttes and out¬ 
posts, to be advancing in great force from Culpee and its environs towards 
the belt of ravines on my right, aud along the Jullalpoor and Culpee 
Road against my left. 

Their left manoeuvred so skilfully that they got under cover of 
broken ground into the ravines, without being perceived on the right J 
and Brigadier Stuart reported to me as I was posting the Siege Guns, 
that my right was no longer threatened. 

The enemy’s right, consisting of 1,300 or 1,400 Cavalry, supported 
by several Battalions of Infantry, and Horse Artillery 9-pounders, con¬ 
tinuing their advance along the Jullalpoor Road, brought their left 
shoulders up, when opposite the village of Tehree, in front of my centre, 
from whence they re-inforced strongly their pickets in the ravines opposite 
my right centre, and deploying their gnus and cavalry to the right menaced 
to out-flank and turn my right. I still felt the conviction that the 
enemy’s real object of attack was my right; and that this ostentatious 
display of force against my left and the perfect stillness in the deep 
ravines on my right, were ruses to mislead me and induce me to weaken 
my right, by sending reinforcements from it to my left, when they 
would have attacked with all their energy my right, endeavoured to take 
the Mortar Battery and ihe Camp, their right falling at the same time 
on my left and cutting me off in combination with their left, from the 
Jumna. 

Whilst therefore I protected my left against a feint, which might 
become a serious attack, I did not take a man away from my right, 
and endeavored to catch the enemy in their own trap. I reinforced the 
pickets, on the left, in the first instance, with a squadron of the 14th 
Light Dragoons under tieiitenant-Colonel Gall, and the 3rd Hyderabad 
Cavalry under Captain Abbott, and afterwards directed these Troops to 
retire slowly before the enemy, obliquely across my front, in order to 
conceal my heavy guns, and draw the Rebel Cavalry into their fire. 
Captain Abbott was directed, after having completed this movement, to 
place his Regiment perpendicularly to my front, in order to be able to 
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charge, with ail his Horse, the right flank of the advancing Cavalry. 
The manoeuvre succeeded partially j the Rebel Horse were enticed into the 
fire of the Siege Guns, which caused confusion and numerous casualties 
amongst them, killing, amongst others, the Commanding Officer of 
the 5th Bengal Irregulars. But the mutinous Cavalry adhered to their 
system of never allowing the British Cavalry to close with them, and 
kept carefully out of the way of the Hyderabad Horse. 

To discover the enemy, who, I felt assured, were concealed in the 
ravines in front of my right, I had ordered a Company ,of the 3rd Euro- 
peans to be pushed some hundred yards forward in front of my out* 
posts, into this network of ambushes. The 3rd Europeans, after advanc¬ 
ing some distance, found the Rebel host crouched in their lair, and 
started them from it. In. an instant, a serious and general engagement 
began along the whole line from the Jumna to the village of Tehree ; 
the belt of ravines in front of my position, becoming enveloped in smoke 
and fire, the Sepoys rose out of their hiding places in thick chains of 
skirmishers, advancing and firing heavily, followed by large supports and 
columns en matse at a distance. All my guns opened on the advance of 
the Rebels ; and the supports closed up to their threatened fronts. 

I was watching the determined attack on the centre of my position, 
from the left of the village of Tehree, and at the same time their move¬ 
ments towards my right and left when I heard a slackening of our fire 
on the right, I instantly sent an enquiry to Brigadier Stuart, whether 
he would wish to be reinforced by half of the Camel Corps; he replied 
that he should be very glad to have them j directly afterwards, Brigadier 
Stuart’s fire became fainter and fainter, and that of the enemy heavier. 
I understood that my right, the key of my whole position, was in danger, 
and instautly proceeded myself to its assistance with ti e whole of the 
Camel Corps at their best pace. On the way, I met an orderly coming 
to me at full speed, from Brigadier Stuart, asking for further reinforce¬ 
ments j I knew that they were required, for the enemy’s fire now came 
from within our position. The Camel Corps, under Major Ross, having 
reached the foot of the rising ground, on which were the Mortar Battery 
and the three 9-pounders, and dismounted, went up the rise in line at 
the double, in perfect order. 

The situation of Brigadier Stuart’s position was very critical. 
Volleys of musketry, which killed or wounded every horse of my Staff 
but one, were coming over the crest of the rising ground from the Sepoy 
Troops, who had debouched, and were debouching, in great numbers from 
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the galljes [gullies] leading into the ravines, and were advancing rapidly, 
firing heavily with yells of triumph, their faces distorted by opium and 
fury, across a small piece of level ground against the Mortar Battery and 
Guns, to which they were close. The guns had ceased firing. Brigadier 
Stuart was on foot at the guns ordering the few Artillerymen, who 
served them, to draw swords and defend their guns, his lines of defence 
had been driven in, the men having been struck down to the ground by 
sun-stroke, where they lay, and the fire of the rest rendered insufficient 
by the defective ammunition of their Rifles. Without halting on the 
crest I charged down it with the Camel Corps, the dense lines of the 
mutineers who were ten times superior to us in number, the gallant 
Soldiers of Her Majesty's Rifle Brigade and Her Majesty's 80th Regi¬ 
ment giving one of those cheers which all over the world have been the 
heralds of British successes. The rebels wavered, turned and fled, 
pursued by the Camel Corps, with all their energy, through the 
ravines, where numbers of them were bayonetted or killed by musketry 
fire. 

I ordered up rapidly the half of No, i Light Field Battery, from 
the Mortar Battery, to the front, to a Kuoll in the ravines, from whence 
they tired grape at the nearest Rebels, and round shot at the more 
distant masses which, following the example of their front line, had also 
made a precipitate retreat. 

The men of the Camel Corps fell so fast and thick, struck by sun in 
their violent pursuit of the Enemy, up and down the steep sides of the 
rocky ravines, which reflected back the burning rays, that the whole of 
them would have been prostrated, if I had not called them off, which 
I did after they had driven the enemy over, and taken the commanding 
ridge between my position and Culpee. 

In this, as well as in the previous operations, since Konch, sun¬ 
stroke caused sudden death, delirium, and hysterical fits of crying and 
laughing. 

The very important service rendered on this occasion by Major Ross, 
Commanding the Camel Corps, requires that I should make special men¬ 
tion of the ability and^resqlute gallantry with which he led his brave 
Corps. This very promising Officer is perfectly qualified to turn to the 
best account all the vast advantages of fleet or mounted Infantry. 

Lieutenant Buckley, of the same Corps, attracted my attention by 
the spirit with which his party attacked and bayonetted Rebels; for 
which I beg to mention him specially. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Louth, Commanding on the extreme right, on the 
Jumna, relieved from pressure hy the success of 4he Camel Corps, and 
reinforced by one of its Companies, moved forward through the ravines, 
and by a skilful manoeuvre cut off and surrounded a considerable body of 
Rebel Sepoys, who had advanced too far. Part were killed on- the bank 
of the Jumna, the rest were driven into the river, where they were shot 
or drowned. I beg to mention specially Lieutenant-Colonel Louth for 
the good service he did on this occasion : he is a good and gallant Officer, 
who always leads his Regiment to success. He is well seconded by his 
admirable Soldiers, whom 1 cannot eulogize more highly than by saying 
that they do credit to Ireland. 

The enemy simultaneously with their attack on my right had 
advanced with equal vigor against my right centre, guarded by part of the 
25th Bombay Native Infantry, who, despite a most gallant resistance were 
driven back by overpowering numbers, which afforded au opportunity to 
Lieutenant Edwards, Commanding the 21st Company of Royal Engi¬ 
neers, which I had placed in support of the 25th, to charge with his 
Company, most successfully, the very superior force of the Rebels, rout¬ 
ing them with loss and pursuing them till out of reach. 1 beg to men¬ 
tion, specially, Lieutenant Edwards for bis prompt resolution on this 
occasion ; he is an enterprizing and promising Officer. The 21st Com¬ 
pany fight as well in the field, as they work in the trenches, and ate 
worthy of their distinguished Corps. 

The remainder of the 25th guarding my left centre, under Lieutenant* 
Colonel Robertson, held their ground stedfastly; the Rebel Sepoys ad¬ 
vancing close up to the 25th firiug, halted and addressed them bitter 
reproaches, couched in the most revolting language, for their unshaken 
fidelity to the English. The 25th answered the malediotion of the 
mutineers in a manner worthy of their reputation and English discipline, 
a volley, a cheer,. and a charge with the bayonet. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robertson, of whose gallantry and ability I have had so mauy proofs, 
and his devoted Regiment whose loyalty and discipline have so often 
conquered treason and insubordination, deserve to be specially mentioned 
for their distinguished conduct on this occasion. 

My whole line was now advancing and driving the enemy from their 
positions. I have already spoken of the triumphant advance of the right 
and right centre. The left centre was equally successful under Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Robertson, who, following up his spirited charge, dashed 
through the ravines with the 25th after the Rebels, came up with the 
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rear of them, near the village of Tehree, bayonetted them and continued 
the pursuit beyond the village, till his men, unable to go any longer, 
fell exhausted. 


The whole of my Infantry on the left now brought their left shoul¬ 
ders forward, and covered by Captain Lightfoot’s Troop of Horse Artil¬ 
lery, three Guns of No. 4 Light Field Battery, aud the whole of the 
Cavalry, 1 had reinforced the Cavalry on the left with all the Cavalry 
from the right, made a converging attack on the enemy’s right and the 
village of Tehree. The enemy broke and fled, pursued for some miles 
by the Horse Artillery and Cavalry. Their exhaustion and ground 
broken by ravines stopped the pursuit which cost the enemy dear. The 
Rebels were so completely beaten and disheartened that broken parties of 
them did not retire on Culpee, but were seen flying across the ravines in 
a Westerly direction towards Jaloun. 

Colonel Wetherall, whose state of health qualified him for the sick 
list, although his devotion like that of so many more of the Force kept 
him out of it, was struck by sun in the pursuit three or four miles from 
Camp, and brought back to it on a litter. 

The complete defeat and serious loss which the enemy had sustained 
this day, despite their having displayed tactics and an energy of attack, 
which I had not previously witnessed in them, convinced me that an 
immediate advance to Culpee, which I had some days back fixed for the 
next day, the 28rd instant, would with the prestige of this day’s victory 
make me master of it at once. I therefore only gave the Troops the 
time which was indispensable for their rest after the long day’s combat 
in the sun, and dividing my Force into two columns of attack, marched 
the next morning long before break of day against Culpee, according to 
my original plan of attack; one Column, the right, under Brigadier 
Stuart, through the ravines, their right resting on the Jumna; the other, 
the left Column, under myself, along the Jullalpoor and Culpee Road. 

I left my numerous sick, Parks, and baggage, in Camp,- which was 
struck, under Captain Hare. 

The Mortar Batteries on the other side of the Jumna had, according 
to my orders, opened their, fire the day before, the 22nd; and during the 
fight, I was glad to see the shells dropping, with great precision, into 
the Fort, the Town, and all about the village of Kehree. 

When my column had marched from Camp, across the plain, in 
front of my left and reached the Jullalpoor and Culpee Road, I brought 
their left shoulders forward, and taking the road for the direction of my 
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centre, covered my advance against Culpee with the Camel Corps 
under Major Ross, supported by the Hyderabad Cavalry, 

From the road I despatched a Staff Officer, with a party of Cavalry, 
to effect a communication with Brigadier Stuart's left. 

My column descended into deep ravines, and mounted their steep 
banks, formidable, almost impregnable positions, which the enemy had 
totally abandoned panic-struck by the previous day’s defeat. 

Faint firing on the right announced faint opposition to the advance 

of Brigadier Stuart, of whose report of 
this and the previous day's operations a 
copy is enclosed. 

After marching some distance along the road, the enemy opened a 
fire on our advance from a secret Battery, in a ravine at a great distance 
and elevation. Major Ross made a rapid flank march across the ravines 
to cut it off. But a few rounds from Captain Ommaney's Royal 
Artillery GuuS, which he had brought rapidly up considerably in advance 
of the column, caused the Battery to make off through the ravines. All 
of their guns were afterwards taken by the pursuing Cavalry. 

Shortly afterwards, I got into communication with the right of 
Brigadier Stuart's Brigade, and by 10 o'clock a.m. both my Brigades 
were roasters of the Fort and Town of Culpee. 

My prediction had come to pass that the Rebels would make one 
desperate struggle for Culpee outside its walls ; and that if they were 
defeated, they would not make a stand within them. The hard-fought 
fight of the day before on the banks of the Jumna had given us Culpee. 

Whilst my * Force was involved in the labyrinth of ravines, the 
enemy could be observed moving off to the North-West from Culpee, 
in large bodies, with Elephants. 

Once clear of the ravines, I instantly directed Lieutenant-Colonel, 
then Major, Gall, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, to pursue the 
enemy as closely, and as far as he could, with Horse Artillery and 
Cavalry. I have the honor to enclose a copy of this Officer's report of 

his very successful pursuit of the enemy, 
No. 5 Enclosure. f or w bich I beg to mention him specially. 

Majoi (jails Repoit. jjj[ s column took the whole of the guns 

with which their main body retreated from Culpee, and six caparisoned 
elephants. The Hyderabad Cavalry and scouts brought in more guns, 
which detached parties of the Rebels had abandoned in their wild flight; 
*■> that every piece of Field Artillery, which the enemy had, was taken. 
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The pursuing Cavalry) made great havoc of the Rebel Sepoys, the Sind 
Valaitees, and the mercenaries of the Nawab of Banda, till neither horse 
nor man could go further. 

The Rebels, broken completely by Lieuteuant-Colonel Gall’s column, 
fled in the utmost disorder, in twos and threes across country, throwing 
away their arms and accoutrements, and even their clothes, to enable 
them to run faster. This low and altered state of morale of the Rebels 
must be attributed to the loss of their last hope, Culpee, after their great 
effort to overthrow its assailants ; to their continued defeats, without one 
success; and lastly, to the dejection which ensued in the excitement 
caused by the large quantities of opium which they had swallowed for 
the purpose of quickening their resolution, in the action of the day 
before. 

Besides the captured guns above mentioned, all the Artillery in the 
Fort, including a fine English 18 -pounder gun, fell into our hands, as 
well as twenty-seven silk embroidered Standards of the Gwalior Contin¬ 
gent, bearing Soindiah’s device, a cross and a serpent round it j and one 
of the Kotah Contingent, also three cannon and mortar foundries, 
which had beeu constructed in the Town and Fort; a very complete and 
extensive subterraneous Arsenal, containing 60,000 pounds of English 
powder; every description of warlike stores and ammunition ; numerous 

boxes of new and old English muskets; quantities of English shot and 

shell, of which there were also piles outside the Arsenal in the Fort ; 
engineering tools of every description ; boxes of biass shells of native 
manufacture of the same sort as those frequently used against us; topo¬ 
graphical and surveying instruments; quantities of English stationery, 

&o., &c. The brass shells cause a worse wouud than the iron, but do not 
burst into so many pieces as they do. 

The Commissary of Ordnance estimates the value of this Arsenal at 
£20 or £30,000. 

From information furnished by Lieutenant-Colonel Call, it was 
clear that the principal part of the Rebels had retreated by the Jaloun 
Road; and Sir Robert Hamilton was of opinion that they would make 
to the North for the Sheer Ghat, a ford across the Jumna, or another 
ford higher up the River. Colonel Riddell, with a moveable column was 
guarding the former ford. It was of vital importance to make a fresh 
pursuit of the enemy, in order, either to catch him between Colonel 
Riddell’s and my fire, to meet him if be turned, or to ascertain the 
real line of his flight. Notwithstanding therefore the exhausted state of 
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1 Troop 14th Light Dragoons. 

1 Squadron 3rd B. Light 
Cavalry. 

No. 18 Light Field Battery. 

160 Hyderabad Cavalry. 

25 th Regiment B. Native 
Infantry. 


my Force, I detached without delay, Lieutenant Colonel Robertson with 

a pursuing column, of which the strength 
is detailed in the margin, along the 
Jaloun Road. To overtake the enemy 
was hopeless, because, firstly they had a 
start, and were not encumbered, like our 
Troops, with baggage, tents, and Com* 
missaviat or even the usual kit of Rebels, which they had thrown away; 
secondly, their Cavalry and Infantry were in as good, as mine were in 
bad condition; thirdly, ray European Cavalry, riding eighteen stone 
could not catch Indian Cavalry riding ton or at most eleven stone. 

The Rebels bad also adopted a mode of retreat which facilitated 
escape. They separated, and in ones and twos, took short cuts across 
country, meeting at a distant and given point. 

The operations of the pursuing column, which again called into 
action Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson’s energy and intelligence, will be 
detailed in my Report of the operations against. Gwalior. 

Besides the Officers specially mentioned in this Report, and in the 
Reports of the Officers under my orders, all of which I beg fully to con- 
firm for distinct acts of distinguished conduct before Culpee, I beg leave 

to enclose two lists of other Officers, 
specially mentioned, or mentioned for 
generally important, or useful service 
under most trying circumstances, in the 
operations before Culpee. 

The conduct of the Central India Field Force in the general action 
of the Jumna, was characterized by the ardent and unyielding courage, 
the devotion and exemplary discipline, which they had shown through¬ 
out the Campaigu. And all of us witnessed, with admiration, the skill 
and noble courage with which the Troops of the Bengal Army, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, fought by our side, and contributed so 
largely to the success of the operations. I beg most respectfully to 
recommend these gallant Soldiers, those of the Bengal, as well as those 
of the Bombay Army, one and all, to the most favorable consideration 
of His Excellency the Commander.in-Cbief. They had to contend, 
under a deadly sun, and in most difficult ground, with a desperate foe, 
greatly their superior in numbers. They fought till they dropped ot 
conquered. The Fort and Town of Culpee exhibited proofs of the high 
service of Captains Blunt and Turnbull, of the Bengal Artillery and 
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Engineers, and of their Officers and men stationed in the Batteries on 
the other side of the Jumna. The shells had fallen almost as I could 
have wished, and caused a destructiorf, which no doubt influenced a good 
deal the Rebels in their determination to abandon the Fort and Town, 


I have the honour to enclose Returns of the Casualties of the Forces 


engaged in the operations before Culpee, 
and of the enemy's Ordnance captured 
in the Fort of Culpee, and in the pursuit 
of the Rebel Army. 



I was placed by the Commander-in-Chief in India, during His 
Excellency's absence in Rohilcund, under the direct orders of the Gover¬ 
nor General; and it is a grateful duty to me to state that my Force and 
myself are under the greatest obligations to His Lordship for the liberal 
and excellent arrangements which he caused to be made for furnishing us 
with supplies ; and for the practical sympathy which led His Lordship, 
overwhelmed as he must have been by important affairs, to give imme¬ 
diate attention to all my applications in favor of the Troops, even for 
the smallest items of medical comforts. 

I am equally indebted to Lord Elphinstone and the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment and His Excellency Sir Henry Somerset, for doing all that was 
possible to render my Column efficient, from the time it started till it 
was hundreds of miles distant from Bombay ; proofs of their constant 
and efficacious care for the welfare of the Force, reaching it on the banks 
of the Jumna. 

The Bombay and Indore Bullock Train, which Lord Elphinstone 
created and organized with laudable promptitude, shortened the great 
distance between my original base, Bombay and Central India, and 
assisted my operations essentially. I beg to make special mention of 
Major Kane, 15th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, Director of the 
Train, for the great energy and intelligence with which he developed 
and turned to the bestlcccotmt the resources of this newly-raised Mili¬ 
tary Transport. 

Sir Robert Hamilton, Agent of the Governor General for Central 
India, who, in his official capacity, accompanied my Force throughout 
the Campaign, rendered very important service in obtaining supplies for 
the Troops and intelligence for myself, respecting the plans and move¬ 
ments of the enemy. Sir Robert Hamilton, whose knowledge of the 
roads and country is very great, gave me the first news as to the forma¬ 
tion of the so-called Peishwa's Army, intended to establish the Peisliwa's 
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Rule in the ancient Peishwahcate, and of their rapid and determined 
advance against me to relieve Jhansi. Sir Robert Hamilton .how 
great sympathy for the sick and wounded, and spared no trouble to 
alleviate, by all the means in his power, their sufferings. 

So much of the success of the operations is due to the portion o 
the Hyderabad Contingent which formed part of my Force, that I 
ouo-ht not to fail to express my best thanks to Colonel Davidson, Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, for the proof of confidence which he placed in mo by 
putting at my disposal, Troops whose organization in the three Arms, 
light equipment, knowledge of the Indian language and country, com¬ 
bined with their high Military qualities, enabled them to act as the 
wings of my operations, 

I am much indebted for their good will and assistance to Major 
Rickards, Political Agent for Bhopal, who was wounded when spiritedly 
accompanying the charge of Captain Need, of Her Majesty’s 14th Light 
Dragoons at the Betwa; Major Western, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Saugor District; Captain Keatinge, Officiating Political Agent for West- 
era Malwa, dangerously wounded when very gallantly leading the 
storming party at Chundaree, having previously reconnoitred the 
ground and the breach; Captain Pinkney, Commissioner of the Jhansi 
and Jaloun Districts, specially mentioned by me for gallantry in the 
pursuit after the storming of the Mudunpoor Passes, his horse killed ; 
Captain Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Jaloun, and Captain Mac- 
lean, Deputy Commissioner of Jhansi- 

Sir Robert Hamiltou and these Officers of the Civil Service were, 
at different times, voluntarily under fire. On these occasions their 
bearing was that of English gentlemen. I venture to hope that, under 
these circumstances, the Commander-in-Chie£ in India may be pleased 
to bring to the notice of the Governor General and Viceroy my favor¬ 
able opinion of the conduct of these gentlemen. 

Brigadiers Sage and Wheler, Commanding at different times at 
Saugor; Captain Ogilvie, Assistant Commissary General, and Captain 
Nicholl, Commissary of Ordnance, all of the Bengal Service, were of 
very great assistance to the Force .in giving me elephants, two 6- 
pounder guns, with which I completed the 1st Troop Bombay Horse 
Artillery, other warlike stores, all they had, and supplies. 

I hope that His Excellency the Commauder-in Chief in India will 
do me the favor to represent to the Governor General the great obliga¬ 
tions I am under to the Ranee of Bhopal. Her Highness displayed the 
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very best feeling towards the English and British interests; she did so 
courageously, in the worst times, when the Natives iu her part of the 
World, thought that Rebellion must triumph. Her Highness gave me 
two 9-pounder guns^'and a 24-pounder howitzer/ with the Gunners 
belonging to them, very good Artillerymen, when I marched through 
Bhopal, which enabled me to complete No. 18 Light Field Battery* Her 
Highness was indefatigable in obtaining supplies for my Force, when it 
was very much in want of them. 

So great and varied were the difficulties with which the Central 
India Field Force had to contend, all of which I have not thought it 
necessary to detail, that having stated so fully the obligations I am 
under to human aid, I should not do justice to my own feelings, nor I 
am sure to those of the generous spirits whom I led, were I not to say 
how large a share of our gratitude for preservation and success is due to 
the signal mercy of Heaven. 

I beg to apologize for the length of this Report; it would have 
been more convenient for me to have written a short one. But justice 
to the Troops would not allow me to curtail the details of either their 
deeds or of their sufferings. 

In excuse of the very tardy arrival of this Report, for which I am 
solely to blame, and for which I beg to offer my respectful apologies to 
the Commander-in-Chief in India, I must adduce a circumstance to 
which I should not otherwise have alluded. I had three attacks of sun 
during the assault and capture of Konch; one in the action at Mutha 
and a fifth in the general action of the Jumna. As the remedies to 
enable me to rise again, ride and retain the Command in the Field, which 
I never left, were necessarily strong, and as ray determination to exeTcise 
the Command, till Cnlpee was taken, did not allow of my taking the 
rest, or following the treatment necessary for the cure of sun-sickness, 
and as the heat of the sun increased instead of diminishing, and the 
duties of the Comma nd da ily became more onerous, all my Staff sick, or 
ailing, my health and strength suffered so much, that all I could do with 
great difficulty was to command; and that I was totally unable, although 
I attempted it, to compose Despatches, which were to describe the 
remarkable operations before Culpee, and do justice to the signal merits 
of the Troops engaged. 

Before marching against Gwalior, I bad a very strong Medical Cer¬ 
tificate in my possession, recommending my immediate departure from 
Central India ; a sense of duty made me remain in it, and command the 
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expedition against Gwalior. On the march to that place the heat rose to 
180° in the shade. The same cause, as before, prevented me from 
making reports of the operations, except in telegrams- After the taking 
of Gwalior, I made forced marches to reach quickly the good climate of the 
Deccan. The papers relating to the Culpee and Gwalior operations were 
unfortunately left with my heavy baggage, which on acoouut of the 
heavy rain, great distance, and want of roads, the whole country being 
a swamp, did not arrive at Poona till after the Monsoon. 

These were the causes of the delay in transmitting Culpee and 
Gwalior Reports. I most sincerely regret that anything should have 
retarded the publication of the records of so much heroism. But I trust 
that the very detailed lists already transmitted of the Offioers and men 
who distinguished themselves before Culpee and Gwalior, and in the 
Campaign generally, and which I drew up with the utmost care, and the 
most anxious solicitude, that the merits of each individual should be 
fully known and perfectly appreciated, will palliate the evil of delay. 

From Major Fobbbs, C. B., Commanding Sear Guard, To Captain Todd, Brigade 
Major, 2nd Brigade, Central India Field Force, dated Camp near Deopore, 
16th May 1858. 

I have the honor to report, for the information of the Brigadier 

Commanding the 2nd Brigade, the 
arrival in Camp of the Rear Guard, 
having been closely followed up from, 
within a mile of our last encampment 
at, Etora by 4,000 to 5,000 of the 
Rebel Army, of which 1,000 to 1,200 
were Cavalry. 

2. As the Brigadier is aware a broad and deep ravine only passable 
for Carts by one narrow road intersects the route, about a mile from 
Etora. 

8. It was when halted here on account of the baggage that I first 
saw the Rebels approaching from the Culpee direction towards my left 
flank. They took up a position on my left rear and rear, occupying the 
village of Etora, and from their strength, particularly in Cavalry, it was 
throughout apparent that oar bold front alone saved the Rear Guard 
from being driven in, and the consequent loss of the guns, owing to the 
only line of retreat being choked up by carts. 


Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons, 42 
Sabres, under Lieutenant Bea¬ 
mish. 

Royal Artillery, 2 guns, under 
Lieutenant Lowrp* 

3rd Bomba}’ Light Cavalry, 170 
Sabres, under Lieutenant Dick. 

3rd Europeans, 93, under Lieute¬ 
nant Mackintosh. 

24th Native Infantry, 113, under 
Lieutenant Estridge. 

Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent, 
200, Captain Murray. 
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4. During tile two hours or more we were baited here, the enemy’s 
Cavalry made several advances, one.or two at a rapid ^ace, but deceived, 
I imagine, by the perfect steadiness of the Troops into supposing that a 
larger force was concealed in the broken grodnd in our rear, they did 
not close, and as soon as the road was clear I withdrew, first the guns and 
Infantry to a position on this side the ravine, then* the Troop of Her 
Majesty's 14th Dragoons, and lastly the remainder of the Cavalry at a 
walk, until concealed from the enemy by the nature of the ground; then 
at a gallop. 

5. As I expected, this retrograde movement brought the enemy on 
us, and before the Cavalry had had time to form on the right and left 
of the gnns, he had occupied the position we had given up. 

6. This further advance in force was, however, for some time 
cheeked by the Rifles of the 3rd Europeans, and the excellent practice 
of the two guns of the Royal Artillery, and time given for the baggage 
to get on a considerable distance. 

7. For the first thres miles of the remainder of our march, we were 
almost surrounded by the Rebel Cavalry, and fired into by their 
Artillery, but alternately halting and retiring, we succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing any of the baggage from falling into their hands. 

8. If any baggage was lost, it could not have been on the road by 
which I marched, and to have divided the Rear Guard or even extended 
it more than was done, would have been its destruction, followed by the 
loss of the greater portion of the ammunition, stores and baggage of the 
Brigade. 

9. I herewith enclose a list of Casualties during the day, 

10. I would beg to bring to your notice the Officers named in the 
margin of this Report, and in an especial manner Lieutenant Lowry, to 
the precision of whose fire and the manner in which he handled his two 
guns do I chiefly attribute our being able to keep in check so large a 
body of Cavalry. 

11. Lieutenant Bonus, Bombay Engineers, and Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon Lamb, 3rd Light Cavalry, were most useful to me in getting on 
the baggage and in conveying orders. Mr. Lamb rode into Camp at 
my request to report the presence of the enemy and returned at very 
considerable risk of being cut off. 

(Signed) J. Forbes, Major , 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry , 

Commanding Bear Guard . 








From Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, Commanding 2nd Brigade, Central India 
Field Force, To the Chief of the Staff, Central India Field Force ,— No, 3 of 
1858, dated Camp Deopore, 18th May 1858 . 

I have the honor to report for the information of the Major-Gene¬ 
ral Commanding Central India Field Force, that a large body of up¬ 
wards of 1,200 of the enemy's Cavalry with 3 guns moved suddenly out 
yesterday at 2 p.M. from the rear of a large village situated about two 
cost on our left flank. The plain intervening is not intersected by 
nullahs, and they were soon after reported to be advancing with an evi¬ 
dent intention of attacking our Camp. 

2. The small village of Muttra which forms out [? our] left point of 
Appir was then occupied by two Companies of the 71st Highland Light 
Infantry and two guns belonging to the Bombay Light Battery No. 18, 
with a support from the 24th Native Infantry, immediately reinforced 
this post with the whole of the 71st and the remaining two guns of 
No. 18 Battery and giving orders for the 14th Light Dragoons and two 
guns of the Royal Artillery to follow, proceeded at once to meet the 
enemy, taking with me the 3rd Light Cavalry and the half Battery whom- 
I met on their way to Muttra. 

3. I found that the enemy were advancing rapidly in line about one 
and a half mile from us, with their line so far extended as to threaten 
our left rear, to this point I directed our advance and soon after coming 
withiu range the enemy halted. This enabled the 14th Light Dragoons 
under Major Scudamore and the two guns of the Royal Artillery to take 
up a position connecting our line with Muttra. 

4. A heavy fire commenced on both sides, the enemy firing remark¬ 
ably well and sending two or three round shot into the ranks of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry, but the superior fire of the Royal Artillery and No. 18 
Battery effectually stopped all further advance on their part. 

5. An attack on Muttra now attracted my attention, but to with¬ 
draw any of my guns would also have drawn the enemy again upon us. 
Major Orr, Commanding Hyderabad Contingent, however, most oppor¬ 
tunely appeared and galloping down with him ascertained that a very 
strong body of the Rebel Infantry had been repulsed by the 71st High¬ 
land Light Infantry under Majors Rich and Loftus. The loss of the 
enemy has since been ascertained to have been very great, but having 
had time during the morning (since yesterday's attack) to loophole the 
houses, the fire of the enemy was harmless. 

6. The precautions for protecting the right of the Camp were not 
unnecessary for another Column of Infantry and two heavy guns came 
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266 Towana Horse. 

578 of H. M.’s 88th Regiment. 
682 Camel Corps. 

458 Sikh Police Corps. 

4 10-inch Mortars. 

4 8-inch Mortars. 


down from Culpee and sent several shot right through the Camp without 
however much damage. Captain Field, Royal Artillery, most ably kept 
these at a distance supported by the 3rd European Regiment and the 
remainder of the 24th Native Infantry. 

7. Foiled on all sides and it being now sun-set, the enemy slowly 
retired, taking with them dead and wounded in the nullahs. 

from Lieutenant-Colonel G. Y. Maxwell, C. B., Her Majesty's 88th Regime nt 9 
Commanding Moveable Column , Caw np ore District , To Colonel E. R. 
Wetherall, C.B., Chief of the Staff, Central India Field Force , dated Camp 
before Culpee, May 24th, 1858. 

I arrived here on the morning of 18th instant, with the force as 
4 Guns, Major Blunt’s Battery, per margin, and broke ground the same 

night. On the following morning we 
had three 10-inch Mortars in position 
opposite to the Fort of Culpee, and a 
fourth on the next day. 

2. On the morning of the 19th, I received an urgent requisition 
from Sir Hugh Rose for a Wing of Her Majesty's 88th Regiment, a 
Wing of the Sikh Police Battalion, and the whole of the Camel Corps, to 
join his force on the opposite side of the Jumna; the demand for this 
amount of Troops from my column was made upon the supposition that 
a patrol of three Companies of the 88th Regiment, 200 of the Sikh 
Battalion, and 100 of the Towana Horse and 2 guns which I had sent to 
Sherghur, had rejoined me, but as that patrol had not returned, and I 
had no reason to expect it back for some time, I did not consider myself 
justified in complying to the full extent with Sir Hugh’s request, and I 
sent across the Jumna on the night of the 20th, two Companies of the 
88th, the whole of the Camel Corps, and 124 of the Sikh Infantry, in¬ 
forming Sir Hugh that as soon as I could hear of the approach of the 
patrol I would send the remainder of the men asked for by him. 

3. By Sir Hugh Rose’s orders, I sent on the morning of the 21st 
two 8-inch mortars ainTtWo field guns, with a Company of the 88th 
Regiment to Russoolpoor, a village about 3 miles below Culpee on the 
left bauk of the Jumna, and opposite to the village of Rehree, where the 
enemy had a battery which commanded the road by which Sir Hugh 
purposed advancing on Culpee. 

4. During the night of the 21st, two 8-inch mortars were put into 
position in the village of Diloule opposite the Kuteherry anl Town of 
Culpee. 
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5. Under instructions from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, the three 
above-mentioned Mortar Batteries opened fire at noon on Saturday, the 
22nd, The well-directed fire of the mortars and guns from the Russool- 
poor Battery, under Lieutenant Hare, of the Bengal Artillery, soon 
cleared the village of Rehree, and the Rebels withdrew what guns they 
had there. The practice of Major Blunt's four 10-inch Mortar Battery 
was beautifully accurate, and that from Cap tain Turnbull's at Diloule 
was most effective and well sustained until the occupation of the town by 
Sir Hugh Rose's force. 

6. The river Jumna being between my force and the enemy, the 
Infantry and Cavalry under my command had not the opportunity of 
giving that active co-operation to Sir Hugh Rose that I could have 
wished, but they performed their picquet and battery duties much to my 
satisfaction, the Enfield Rifles of the 88th Regiment annoyed the enemy 
very much and prevented them haviug the free use of the river in front 
of the town. 

7. The chief credit of the operations of my column on the left 
Bauk of the Jumna is due to two Officers, viz*, Major Blunt, of the 
Bengal Artillery, and Captain Turnbull, of the Bengal Engineers. I 
believe the merits of Major Blunt are already known to His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, but I beg to express my acknowledgments 
of the valuable services Major Blunt has afforded me since he joined 
my column in February last; he has been indefatigable, active and 
zealous for the good of the service, not confining himself to the mere 
routine of his own branch of it, but he has given me on all occa¬ 
sions his advice which his knowledge of the country and professional 
acquirements rendered so valuable tome. Of Captain Turnbull, of the 
Bengal Engineers, I cannot speak too highly. Not only wasUe most 
persevering in making the batteries, exposing himself all day to the over¬ 
powering heat of the sun, but when he had finished his duty as an 
Engineer, he then became an Artilleryman and worked the Mortar 
Battery at Diloule. It will be a subject of much gratification to me if 
the expression of my thanks of these Officers wore productive of the 
appreciation of their services by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

It is due to Lieutenant (t. L, Fraser, of the late 23rd Native In¬ 
fantry Regiment, that I should speak most favourably of the way he has 
performed his duties as Staff Officer to the Column : he has been most 
♦zealous and hard working. 

I beg to enclose a Report from Major Blunt, also one from Captain 
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Turnbull, and the usual Casualty Return which I ain very glad tc say is 
very trivial. 


Return of Casualties of the Moveable Column under the Command of Lieuten • 
ant-Colonel G. V. Maxwell, C.B., from 18th to 23rd instant inclusive , 


Detail. 

Killed. 



VOUNDED. 

Missing. 

Remarks. 

Regiments. 

Serjeants and | 
Havildars. j 

<rs 

§ 

■S3 

Total. 

Horses. 

Serjeants and 

Havildars. 

r d 

a 

a 

MV 

Pir3 
a r.u 
05 

Total. 

Horses. 

Serjeants and 

* Havildara. 

Rank and 

File. 

Total. 

Horses. 

3rd Bengal Artillery and 
No. 17 Light Field 
Battery 

Towana Horae 

Total 

... 

— 


— 

1 

"i 

... 

“i 

... 

... 

... 

... 



1 1 i 

1 


l 

... 

... j ... 

... 


List of Men Wounded . 


Regiment. 

Rank and Names. 

Remarks. 


3rd Bengal Artillery and No. 17 

Serjeant John Doolin 

Slightly wounded. 


Light Field Battery. 

Towana Hcrso • • • 

Sowar Gowhar Khan • • 

Severely wounded. 

! 

— 


(Sd.) G. VAUGHAN MAXWELL, Lieut.-Colonel, 88th, 

Commanding Moveable Column* 
G. L. FRASER.. Lieutenant , 


Camp Chowra ; Detachment Staff, Lieutenant-Colonel 

24th Mag 1858. Maxwell's Moveable Column . 


From Brigadier StCabt, C. B., Commanding 1st Brigade, Central India F. F., 
To the "assistant Adjutant General , Central India Field Force,—No. 128 of 
1958, dated Camp Culpee, 29th Mag 1858. 

I have the honor to report that about 9 A.M., of the £2nd 
May the 1st Brigade Central India Field Force got under arms in com¬ 
pliance with instructions from the Major-General Commanding, and in 
consequence of the enemy threatening the right and front of our Camp 
near the village of Golowlee in force, I myself proceeded to the Mortar 
Battery on the°right, the picquet at which consisting of one Company 
•3rd European Begiment, also the picquet on the hank of the Jumna, 
composed of one Company Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, which 
auarded our extreme right flank, had, by the orders of the Major- 
General, been reinforced by nearly the whole of Her Majesty’s 86th 
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Regiment which, thrown into skirmishing order, covered almost the 
whole of our position to the right. The Major-General also directed 
half of No. 4 Light Field Battery to move down to the Mortar 
Battery, and fire was immediately opened on the enemy, who were 
advancing in great numbers, and with much spirit over ground most 
favorable to them, as it was thickly intersected in every direction 
by nullahs and ravines close up to our position. Finding that the 
enemy were commencing to outflank the left of our line of skir¬ 
mishers, I sent for three Companies of the 25th Regiment Native 
Infantry which, when extended, made all secure in that direction ; the 
action now became general throughout the whole line, but the advance of 
the enemy was checked, though most obstinately persevered in on the 
extreme right, where Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, Her Majesty’s 86th 
Regiment, was Commanding; matters thus continued until about noon, 
when the enemy made a most determined assault on the Mortar Battery 
and position held by the guns, taking advantage of our line of skir¬ 
mishers being weakened by many men haviug been compelled to fall to 
the rear from the effects of the sun, which as felt by all was most over¬ 
powering as also from their Rifles having become leaded, At this 
juncture I could only muster a handful of men to defeud the Mortar 
Battery and guns, and the enemy were steadily pushing on when the 
timely arrival of two Companies of the Rifle Brigade, which in reply to 
my call for aid, the Major-General himself brought up, and led against 
the enemy, caused them to retire precipitately, and they made no further 
stand. About this time also 1 had been compelled to reinforce my right 
with a Company of Her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, and my left with the 
21st Company Royal Engineers, as the determination shown by the 
enemy was so great, and the distress occasioned by the excessive heat of 
the day so paralysed the men that they could scarcely hold their ground; 
simultaneously however with the repulse in the centre, the enemy were 
driven back on both flanks and our whole line, pushing on, completely 
routed them. In compliance with the. Major-General's instructions, I 
checked the pursuit .of the enemy beyond a certain point. It was 
however persevered in on the right by Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth, Her 
Majesty's 86th Regiment, further than was intended : having rein¬ 
forced the original picquets, I directed that the remainder of the Troops 
should return to their tents. Nothing further occurred this day, 

2. Of the operations of the 1st Troop Horse Artillery, Left Wing 
Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, 3rd Regiment Cavalry, Hyderabad 
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Contingent, half of No. 4 Light Field Battery, Madras Sappers and 
Miners, and Wing 25th Regiment Native Infantry, on the 22nd May, 

I make no mention, as they were not serving under my direction, and I 
understand Majors Gall and Robertson, who were in Command of these 
Troops, have sent in their reports. 

8. On the 2.3rd May at half past 3 o'clock A.M. the 1st Brigade con- 

Bisting of the Troops named in the margin, 
in compliance with instructions received, 
advanced on Culpee, line was formed in 
skirmishing order, the right resting on 
the right bank of the Jumna, and the 
left extending Westward to the utmost 
extent permitted by the number of In¬ 
fantry at my disposal: the cart road 
leading to Culpee nearly bisected the 
line. I accordingly entrusted the 
general superintendence of the Troops 
on the right of this road to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowth, Her Majesty's 86th 
Regiment, and that of the Troops on the left of it to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, Her Majesty's 71st Regiment, who had joined me 
under instructions from the Major-General. The Brigade advanced 
steadily, meeting with no opposition till the village of Rehree was 
reached, when the men of Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, who were 
moving on it, received a volley, but charging in with a cheer drove the 
enemy out of it at once, and put them to flight, the Brigade continued 
to advance till the position indicated by the Major-General was reached 
and secured. I then seut for the Guns and Cavalry, having as the 
Major-Geueral is aware on account of the nature of the ground over 
which we marched, been obliged to leave both in the rear, until our new 
positiou had been gaiaedv- the Brigade uow remained halted until a junc¬ 
tion was effected with the Column under the personal Command of the 
Major-General, when having received orders to enter the Town of 
Culpee, 1 did so with all my Infantry, and finding it deserted bivou¬ 
acked the men in the most suitable manner I could, till I was ordered to 
march into Camp at about 5 o'clock, p, m, : the remainder of the 1st 
Brigade were serving immediately under the Major-General on this day. 
I do uot therefore report their proceedings. Major Gall, Her Majesty s 
14th Light Dragoons, has intimated to me, that he was in Command of 


H. M/s 14th Light Dragoons, 40 
Sabres. 

Regt. Cavalry Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent, 50 Sabres. 

No. 4 Light Field Battery. 

No. 18 Light Field Battery. 

21st Company R. E., 84 Rank 
and File. 

Wing H. M/s 71st Regt., 210 
Rank and File. 

H. M/s 86th Regt., 520 Rank 
and File. 

Dett. H. M/s 88th Regt., 85 
Rank and File. 

Wing 3rd Eu. Regt., 190 Rank 
and File. 

Seikh Infantry, 200 Rank and 
File. 
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the pursuiug Cavalry on this occasion, and that he has sent in his report 
to the Chief of the Staff. 

4. In conclusion it gives me the greatest pleasure to state that 
the Troops of the 1st Brigade on this occasion as at Koonch displayed a. 
determined fortitude which nothing could overcome: in the action of 
the 22nd May they were exposed to a fiercely burning sun from 9 a.m. 
to 2 p.m., and though as I have mentioned they were much distressed 
by the same, yet every man struggled to get to the front until fairly 
beaten down. I am much indebted to the Officers of my Staff ; 
Captain Fenwick, Field Engineer; Captain Colly, Major of Brigade; 
Captain Bacon, Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General, and Lieute¬ 
nant Henry, Sub-Assistant Commissary General, for their gallantry, 
zeal, and indefatigable exertions during these operations; also to 
Surgeon Mackenzie, Staff Surgeon, who on this occasion was, as I have 
ever found him, most unremitting in his exertions in his Department. 
Captain Colly, my Brigade Major, has served with this Brigade since it 
was first organized in June last, and during the eventful year that has 
passed has shown great gallantry in the field and untiring zeal and 
application in the performance of his various duties, which he has con¬ 
ducted much to my satisfaction. I therefore most earnestly beg to 
bring the services of this meritorious Officer to the favourable notice of 
the Major-General Commanding. I beg also to place on record how 
ably I was seconded in the operations herein detailed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lowth, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, an Officer of great 
energy and judgment, meet conspicuous also on every occasion for his 
gallantry. Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth reports to me that Mayor Stuart, 
Captain Lepper, Ensign Keane, and Assistant Surgeon Barry all did. 
good service, and that Captain Lepper and Dr. Barry left sick beds to 
join their Regiment in the field. I had also occasion to remark the 
excellent conduct of Ensign Trueman who commanded the picquet of the 
3rd European Regiment at the Mortar Battery on the 22nd instant, 
This Officer though very young in the Service, behaved with great 
steadiness apd gallantry. The Wing 25th Regiment Native Infantry, 
employed under me on the 22nd instant, greatly distinguished them* 
selves : they were hotly engaged the whole morning and fought most 
stoutly : the conduct of Serjeant Major Graham on whom devolved 
the Command of the half Battery No. 4 Light Field Battery when 
Lieutenant Strutt was directed to proceed with the remainder of his 
guns to another part of the field, deserves great praise for; when the 

i 2 
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crisis 1 have alluded to was at band, I found him prepared to meet it 
with the utmost steadiness. 

p t S.—.1 have already transmitted a Casualty Return. 


153 Sabres, 

6 Guns Horse Artillery, 3rd 
Regiment Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry. 

Subsequently increased by 1st 
Troop 14th Dragoons (48 Sabres). 

50 Sabres 1st Kegimeut Hydera* 
bad Contingent Cavalry. 


From Major Gall, Commanding Left Wing , 14th Light Dragoo?is, To the Chief 

of the Staff, Central India Field Force , Cutfee, dated Camp Culpee , 25th 

May 1858 • 

I have the honor to report, for the information of the. Major- 
General Commanding the Central India Field Force, that on the 
23rd instant, when direoted by your order to pursue the enemy supposed 
to be retiring from Culpee by the Gwalior or Jaloun Road with the 

... Troops as per margin, I immediately 
14th Dragoons 4 Troops, m all to agsemble the force placed 

nnder my Command on the road indi¬ 
cated to me which proved to be the high 
road from Culpee to Jhansi. This how¬ 
ever diverges to Jaloun about three 
miles as near as I can recollect from 
Culpee. 

Captain Lightfoot reporting his horses to be suffering greatly from 
want of water, an order was issued to water them before commencing 
the pursuit. 

Whilst they were drinking. Captain Abbott informed me that a 
large Mussulman tomb about half a mile up the Jhansi Road was occu¬ 
pied by 800 of the enemy, aud we at once proceeding thither made pre¬ 
parations for surrounding it with our Cavalry, and as we moved towards 
it Lieutenant Dowker, of the 1st Regiment Hyderabad Contingent, 
joined me with 50 Sabres. 

The building was found to be unoccupied, but at the same time the 
enemy was descried retiring iu great numbers over the plain beyond it 
to our right front and a pursuit which soon brought me to the 
point where the roads from Jhansi and Jaloun to Culpee un:te, was 
commenced. Here I left Captain Need who had accompanied me thus 
far with his Squadron, to bring up the Horse Artillery I had sent back 

for. 

Lieutenant Dowker I detached a little to my right and accom¬ 
panied by Captains Abbott and Barrett at the head of their respective 
Detachments, I charged through the enemy’s retiring line and dispersed 
i6, the Rebels were cut up in all directions with the loss of two guns 
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1 Horse killed. 
1 Loaf'. 

3 Wounded. 


which tliey abandoned to Lieutenant Dowker on the right. *« 
Dra-oone in the centre sabred a great many of the fugitive Sepoys who, 
firing wildly and completely panic-stricken by the suddenness an 
rapidity of our advance, fell an easy prey to tbeir pursuers, in some 
instances casting away their arms, in others suffering themselves to oe 
followed into ravines where' they were slain. Four elephants were soon 

after captured as the pursuit continued. 

On the left, ahead of all, Captain Abbott charged along the road 
to Jaloun, and to the right and . left of it, capturing on his way a 9- 
pounder gun which the paralysed enemy though loaded and placed in 

\ position did not five, but abandoned alter 
2 Men wounded, ^ several of them had been cut dowh 
round about it, a few Casualties, as per 
margin, occurred in Captain Abbott's 
Regiment. 

Trooper Sher Ali, of the 3rd Regiment Hyderabad Contingent, has 
been specially recommended to the favorable consideration of the Major- 
General by bis Commanding Officer. He lost his hand during the pur¬ 
suit by a musket shot, also Trooper Mahomed Khan 6th Troop, also 
Trooper Nuttoo Khan, of the 6th Troop, as well as the following Native 
Officers : Shah Mirza Beg Bahadoor, Ressaldar Major of the Regiment; 
Ressaldar Major Mustijab Khan, Ressaldar Major Ahmed Buksh Khan 
and Ressaldar Major Mahommed Hoossein Kban. 

Beyond the village of Hurkhoopoora, about a hundred oi the 
enemy's red Cavalry crossed our front, from the left, accompanied by 
some Infantry, arid entered a village about half a mile to our front ; as 
it appeared that they were disposed to make a stand here, and my 
Cavalry being thrown into some disorder by the pursuit, I sounded the 
assembly and reformed my line with the intention of attacking them, 
but before this could be done, they had fled, and in the exhausted state 
of the men and horses further pursuit for the moment was out of the 
question. I therefore halted and proceeded to water my horses at a well 
to my left rear. Between two and three hundred of the Rebels had 
been sabred, without any Casualties on our side beyond those specified* 
On my left the sound of Captain Lightfoot's guns had been heaid as we 
approached by the Jhansi Road, preceded by Captain Need who extend¬ 
ing to the right and left of the road, charged the rear of an Infantry 
Column of whom he cut down nearly two hundred, while Captain Light- 
oot plied them with shot and shell. 
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Captains Need and Lighifoot captured three pieces of Ordnance 
during this advance, continued by the former to the 8th mile stone on 
the Jbansi Road. 

After watering, I joined the Horse Artillery on the Jhansi Road 
and proposed advancing, but the exhausted state of the Horse Artillery 
horses and indeed of our men generally, would not admit of this, and I 
gave orders for the return of the Force to Camp at Culpee, which we 
reached after having been upwards of thirteen hours on the saddle. 

A considerable body, some hundreds of the Rebels went off early to 
my right, in a Northerly direction, descending into ravines where it 
would have been very difficult to follow them with Cavalry (amongst 
them were a great many women and children); this body I did not pursue. 

I cannot speak too highly of Captain Abbott's conduct during the 
pursuit, which on the left he led well in advance at the bead of his 
Regiment, animating it by an example it nobly followed. 

The very weak Squadron of Dragoons that I had with me was ably 
led by Captain Barrett, whose good conduct whilst serving under my 
immediate Command I have already had occasion to bring to the notice 
of the Brigadier, Commanding 1st Brigade Central India Field Force, 
for favorable recommendation to the Major-General. Captain Barrett's 
men did great execution amongst the Rebels, and the Sowars of the 1st 
Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent led by Lieutenant Dowker emulated 
them. 

To all the Troops, all the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Men placed under my Command, my best thanks are given for the energy 
and fortitude displayed by them. Surgeon Stewart, 14th Dragoons, 
1 have to thank for his attention to those who fell sick duriug the pursuit 
carried on through the hottest part of .the day. My thanks are also due 
to Assistant Surgeons Lofthouse aud Lurasdaine, Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Gills, Left Wing 14tb Dragoons, as on many previous occasions distin¬ 
guished himself in several personal encounters with armed Sepoys. 

I specially recommend Captains Abbott, Barrett and Need, and 

Lieutenant Dowker, to the notice of the 

Major-General. Acting Regimental 
Serjeant Major Clark and Private 
Winton, B, Troop 14th Dragoons, be¬ 
haved with great gallantry. The cap¬ 
tures were as per margin, 


5 Guns. 

1 Gingall on Wheels. 

2 Artillery Waggons filled 
with Ammunition. 

1 Native Tumbril. 

20 Jioxes of Ammunition. 

6 Elephants. 

8 Camels. 

42 Bullock Draughts. 

8 Hackeries. 

1 Spring Cart. 
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list of Officers and men of the Central India FUld\ Force specially mentioned 
for important or good service in the operations before Culpee, from h th to $r 
May 1658. 

Colonel Wetherall, C.B., Chief of the Staff. Important service 
during the operations as a very active and intelligent Chief of the Staff, 
although very ill and suffering from climate. Gallant conduct in the 
charge of the Camel Corps. Horse wounded. 

Captain Wood, Assistant Adjutant-General. Useful service and 

zeal during the operations. 

Captain Cockburn, Her Majesty's 48rd Regiment, AWe-de-Camp. 
Useful service and zeal during the operations j and gallant conduct m 
the charge of the Camel Corps. Horse wounded. 

Lieutenant Luard, late 1st Bengal Native Cavalry, Acting Aide- 
de-Camp. Useful service and zeal during the operations. 

Lieutenant Baigrie, 3rd Bombay Europeans, Acting Assistant 
Quarter-Master General; useful service and great devotion in continu¬ 
ing to discharge his duties during the whole of the operations, altkoug 
badly wounded. Gallant conduct in the charge of the Camel Corps. 

Horse killed. . 

Lieutenant Lyster, Interpreter, late 72nd Bengal Native Infantry. 

General useful service during the operations. 

Lieutenant Gordon, Assistant Commissary General. Zeal aud 
intelligence in supplying the Force under most difficult circumstances. 

Dr. Arnott, Superintending Surgeon, expresses his approval of the 
Medical Officers of the Force under his orders in the following terms, 
and I beg to confirm his approval ;— 

“ To the distinguished skill and ability of Field Surgeon Ritchie, is 
due the eminent success of the Depdt Hospital at Jhansi, in which every 
capital operation has completely succeeded, and among 200 European 
and 100 Native Sick and Wounded the Casualties have been far below 
the average. To the indefatigable zeal of Drs. Ritchie and Naylor, and 
their attention to that enormous charge, must be ascribed in a great 
measure such extraordinary success. Dr. Stewart, Her Majesty’s Hth 
Light Dragoons, unfortunately was not present at Jhansi, but his duties, 
since the 7th of May, have been onerous in the extreme, and the zeal 
with which he has devoted himself to them, merits every praise. The 
exposure and fatigue so cheerfully undergone by Dr. Dees in his duties 
with the 3rd Cavalry, and his unceasing attention to his duties, are 
gratefully remembered. Dr. Mackenzie, 3rd Hyderabad Cavalry, has 
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been most active and his exertions at the storming of Jhansi in carrying 
on the duties of Dr. Stack, when shot dead, were most useful, and the 
saving of much suffering among the wounded of Her Majesty's 86th' 
Regiment. Dr. Vaughan in undertaking to conduct the duties of Field 
Surgeon, in addition to his own, only evinced that zeal for the service of 
which we had already ample proof. His duties since the Force left 
Jhansi have been of the most arduous and trying description, but they 
have On all occasions been most cheerfully and ably performed." 

“ These Officers I would beg to recommend to your most favorable 
notice, though my warmest thanks are due to all for the cordial and 
steady support and co-operation they have on all occasions afforded 
me." 

Reverend Mr. Schwabbe, Protestant Chaplain. Unwearied zeal in 
the execution of his duties and most praiseworthy attention to the sick 
and wounded, went home on sick certificate, dangerously ill from sun 
sickness. 

Reverend Mr. Strickland, Roman Catholic Chaplain. Unwearied 
zeal in the execution of his duties and most praiseworthy attention to 
the sick and wounded. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, Commanding Flying Column, on the 
left Bank of the Jumua. Important service during the operations, 
particularly in shelling and firing very efficiently on the Fort and Town 
of Culpee and the enemy's position. 

Dr. Arnott, M.D., Superintending Surgeon. Great zeal and 
ability in the discharge of his difficult and important duties as Chief 
Medical Officer to the Force. Great zeal in riding back in extreme heat, 
voluntarily from Culpee the day of our arrival, the whole way to the 
•Camp of Golowlee, and bringing back from there all the sick to Culpee, 
thus performing a triple march in one day. 

Ensign Mackintosh, 3rd Bombay Europeans. Posting his men 
advantageously, and beating hack the enemy by the good fire of the 
Detachment of this Regiment on the 17th of May. 

Captain Douglas, Bengal Artillery. Gallantly and skilfully 
placing bis guns at Muttra, under a heavy musketry fire, and clearing 
the ravines of Rebels, on the 17th May. 

Captain Todd, Brigade Major of 2nd Brigade. Giving very useful 
assistance on the 17th May to Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, Command¬ 
ing 2nd Brigade in the Field, although very ill and in the sick 
report. 




Major Orr, Commanding Hyderabad Field Force. Efficient aid to 
the 2nd Brigade at Diapoor^ on the 18th May. 

Majors Rich and Loftus, skilfully loopholing the houses, and driving 
back the enemy with great loss when they attacked Muttra on the 18th 

May. • ^ 

Major St u jit, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment. Skilful disposition of 
the picquets and re-inforeement, and in repulsing the determined attack 
of the enemy on the 20th May. . ' 

Lieutenant Jerome, Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, severely wounded. 
Most gallantly and successfully leading his Company against the enemy 
on the 20th May. 

Captain Lepper, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment. Skilfully directing 
the different Companies of skirmishers against the attack of the enemy 
on the 20th May. 

Lieutenant Forbes, 25th Bombay Native Infantry (Partial Sunstroke). 
Gallantly and successfully leading his Company against the enemy on 
the 20th May* 

Captain Lightfoot, Commanding 1st Troop Bombay Horse Artillery. 
Good service in the pursuit on the 22nd May. 

Serjeant Major Graham, Commanding half No. 4 Light Field 
Battery. Bravery and skill in Commanding his guns, when attacked in 
position on the right, and afterwards when his guns advanced in pursuit 
on the 22nd May. 

Assistant Surgeon Barry and Captain Lepper, Her Majesty’s 86th 
Regiment. Having left their beds, being in the sick report, to join 
their Regiment in the field on the 22nd of May. 

Ensign Trueman, 3rd Bombay Europeans. Great steadiness and 
„ gallantry on the 22nd May when in command of the picquets of his 
Regiment at the Mortar Battery when attacked. 

Brigadier Stuart. Ably commanding the advance of the Right 
Wing, and bringing up the Artillery and Baggage rapidly through the 
difficult ravines on the 23rd May. 

Captain Oirmanney, Royal Artillery, Commanding Artillery. Good 
service, in covering the advance, and silencing the enemy’s guns, with 
the Battery Royal Artillery on the 23rd May. 

Serjeant Judge on, Hyderabad Artillery. Excellent conduct under 
Captain Turnbull, Bengal Engineers, in tfe Mortar Battery on the left 
hank of the Jumna. 
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Gunner Farrell, Royal Artillery. Excellent conduct under Captain 
Turnbull, Bengal Engineers, in the Mortar Battery on the left bank of 
the Jumna* __ 

List of Officers mentioned for iistful service during the operations before Culp**, 
from 17th to 23rd Map 1858 . 

Captain Lightfoot, Commanding 1st Troop Bombay Horse Artillery. 
Placing skilfully his guns at Muttra on 7th May. 

Major Stuart and Ensign Keane, Her Majesty's 86th Regimeut. 
For having on the 22nd instant rendered good service in the Field. 

Lieutenant Haggard, Commissary of Ordnance. Causing on the 
22ud May casualties and disorder by the fire of his siege guns in the 
enemy's Cavalry. 

Captain Hare, Commanding 5th Regiment, Hyderabad Contingent. 
Useful service when left in charge of the Camp on the 22nd May. 

Lieutenant Macquoid, Adjutant of the oth Hyderabad Infantry. 
Useful service and constant zeal under Captain Hare on the 22nd May 
and other occasions. 

Captain Abbott, Commanding 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent. 
Guarding well on the 22nd May the outposts on the left, and executing 
skilfully and successfully a retrograde movement to draw on the enemy 
into the fire of our siege guns. 

Major Ross, Commanding Camel Corps. Useful couduct in covering 
the advance of the Left Column against Culpee on the 23rd of May. 

HUGH ROSE, 

Comdg . F. F. A . and Field Forces * 


Casualty Return of the Central India Field Force, from the loth instant to the 

termination of the operations against Culpee $ dated 27th May 1858 . 


Corps. 


Bank, 


Troop . 

Serjt. Major 
Private 


Left Wing Her 
M.’s 14th Lt. ( 
Dragoons. 


1st Troop B.H. 4 Gunner 
A. I 1 


Names. 


Edwin Elis • . 

D, H. G. Austin . 

F. George . 

H. Hopper . 

J. Meller . . 

Roland Smart 
J osepk Thwaites 
Alexander Viner 

Francis Hurat 
John Cathcart 


Date. 


May 22nd 
„ 24th 


20th 

22nd 

24th 


22nd 


Remarks. 


Died from sun-stroke. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

















Casualty Return of the Central India Field Force , from the 15tk instant to the 
termination of the operations against Culpee, dated 27th May 1858— contd._ 


Corps. 

Bank- 

Names. 

Date. 

Remarks. 


Troop . 




4-2 Bombay J 

Artillery. ) 

Gunner 
Bombardier . 
Driver . 
Gunner 

Henry Cox . 

William Harris . 
Marwattoe . • 

John Maynalian . • 

May 22nd 

» *t 

»» tt 

it ti 

Killed in action. 

Ditto. 

Wounded slightly. 
Wounded, 

2nd Co. RU 
Engineers. [ 

Her M.’e 86th ( 
Regiment. 

\ 

Bugler 

Lieutenant . 
Serjeant 

William Leathed • • 

H. E. Jerome 

Hugh Burns . . 

Richard Foley 

James Barnes *. 
Michael Byrnes . 

Robert Barker 

George Burrowclough . 
Cornelius Corcoran 
Timothy Foley . 
Samuel Grier . 

Patrick McEllenen 
Thomas Madden . 

John Martin 

Dennis Morrissy , 

John Nicholas 

Patrick Shaughnessy . 
John Wall . 

„ 15th 

>i n 

il a 

ii >• 

il >i 

1» *t 

tf »l 

ll it 

Died from sun-Bfcroke. 

Wounded. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wounded, since dead. 
Died of Coup^de-soleil. 

Ditto. 

Wounded. 

Died of Coup-de-eoleil. 

Ditto. 

Wounded, 

Ditto, since dead. 

Ditto. 

Wounded. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

25th Regi- 

ment,Bombay / 
Native In-( 
fantry. 

Naique 

Private 

>» • 

>» • 

»i 

»» • 

ii • 

»» 

ft * 

tt • 

ti • 

tt • 

t> • 

tt • 

»» • 

a ' • 

tt . 

n 

tt 

Futtay Khan 

Shew Chum Sing 
Takoor Aheer . 

Essoo Pehakul . 

Puray Doobay , 
Gunput Silkay 

Baywa Poway 

Rama Mooray • 
Babboo Morgoot . 
Luxumon Powar . 
Gooman Sing 

Esram Boo Moray 
Chaudeo Aheer . 
Sanker Argoonhotry 
Essoo Purrah 

Custwajee Moosuker 
Ordiel Tewary 

Dhonda Sita 

Beharry Culwar • 


Killed in action. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto# 

Ditto. 

Wounded. 

Ditto. 

Ditto# 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

3frd Regiment" 
H y d e r abad j 
Cavalry. J 

Duffadar 
Trooper • 

u * 

Chand Khan 

Shair Ali . . 

, Missar Ali Beg . 

May 23rd 

” 22nd 

Wounded slightly. 

Ditto severely# 
Dangerously, since 
dead. 



2nd Brigade. 



No. 6 Field 1 
Battery Royal - 
Artillery. 

Trumpeter . 
Gunner 

t> • 

» • 

, Thomas Gomes • 
David Howell 
, James Wharton ♦ 

, Thomas Holland . 

May 16th 
>» »> 

» tt _ 

,, 22nd 

Died from Ictus Solis. 

H. M.’s 14th 
light Dra¬ 
goons. | 

Begl, Serj. 

Maj, 
Private 
» ' 

•t * 

, H. Holloway , • 

, J. J. Cowles . 

. Hugh Sudden . 

■ James King • « 

„ 16th 

, „ 29th 

, „ 20th 

, „ 23rd 

"j Ditto. 
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Date. 


Corps. 


3rd .RegimenM 
Light Cavalry. J 


H. 


M/a 71st ( 
[ ig h1 and 1 
ight In -) 


H 
Light 
fautry. 


3rd Bombay \ 
European^ 
Regiment. 


Detachment/ 
21th Regt. / 
B o m b a y\ 
Native ' In¬ 
fantry. 


Camel Corps. 


Bank. 


Troop. 


Trooper 


Trumpeter 

.Trooper 

Serjeant 

Private 


Color Serjfc, 
Private 


Names. 


Emanm Bnx 
Siirroop Sing 
Wcoree Sing 
Juan Carlos 


Mark Fernandez • 
Bugger Sing . 

Alexander Rose . 
James Anderson * 
W. Fergusson . 
T. Johnston 
J. Livingstone ♦ 

Peter Brown 
James Madden . 
William Tootle « 
John Reynolds 
John Hastings 
Patrick Doyle . 
Michael Cosgrove 


Lalla Mooljie 
Gnrradhnr Pandy 
Bhowaree Bhoghur 
Shaik Raj Bup 
Narrain Salvee . 


Bulwuntee Gurconna 


Chnnmebur Mhadomnl- 
la. 

Ajudia Nawoo • 


Camel Corps attached to 
2nd Brigade, 

Worall . 

T. Wood • . 

Janies Jones . • 


May 16,th 

a 


17th 


22nd 

17th 

21st 

22nd 


„ 16th 

» 

„ 21st 
„ 23rd 

» t> 

„ 16th 
„ 23rd 


16th 


„ 20th 


May 23rd 


[Remarks. 




Killed in aotion* 


Wounded severely 
by round shot in 
abdomen. 


Killed in action. 
Grazed by round shot 
in right leg. 


j* Died of Ictus Solis, 

Killed in action. 

S Died of Ictus Solis . 

Gun shot wound 
(since dead). 


Killed in action. 

Wounded severely 

by gun shot 

wound in right 

leg. 

Wounded slightly 

by gun shot 

wound in arm. 

»» 4. ” 19 ** 

chest. 

Contusion. 


| Severe contusion. 
Dangerous. > 




















CALVK1S. 


<w<» JM» ««• 


Corps. 


let Cavalry 

4th Cavalry 


left Wing 3rd 
Infantry. 


5th Infantry 


Rank. 

Names. 


Hyderabad Contingent 

- 

Field Force . 

j Trooper 

Peer Khan . . * 

1 V * 

Mahomed Emaum 


Ram Deen . , 

( „ 

Mahomed Khan . . 

J Duffadar • 

Du mum. Khan , . 


Goolam Nubbick .. 

( Jemadar ♦ 

Chotay Khan • 

Qr. Mr. Serjt. 

C. J. Moore 

Subadar 

Bhyjoo Sing 

Sepoy * 

Jankee 

Dulloo . . • 

5* # 

« % • 

Luchmean , • . 


Kurreem Khan . 

1 99 

Svud J after • . 

99 * 

* 

Shaik Cam moo 

99 

Liddajee • 


Rajahme . . • 

** 

shaik Balia . . 

\ Havildar 

Lutobmon . . • 

Sepoy • 

Cullian • . . 

Babhoo Sing . • 

\ Naique 

Duljeet Sing 

\ Havildar • 

Seetul Pandy 

' Sepoy 

Ramdyal 


Narrain . 

99 • 

Tackoor 


Date. 


Remark e. 


May 17th Killed. 

,, 15th Severely wounded. 


„ 16th 

” 17th 
„ 23rd 


15th 

20th 


»» 

17th 

20th 


Killed. 

Ditto. 

Slightlv wounded. 
Severely „ 

Killed. 

Sun-stroke, died. 

Do. severely. 

Do. slightly. 

Do. „ 

Do. „ 

Do. 

Do. „ 

Do. „ 

Do. „ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Severely wounded. 
Slightly. 

Sun-stroke, severely. 
Do. slightly. 

Do. „ 

Do. severely. 

Do. died. 


>» 


ABSTRACT. 


Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Died from 
Exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Sun¬ 

stroke.' 

Remarks. 

let Brigade. 







Her Majesty’s 14th Light 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Dragoons. 

1st Troop Bombay Horse 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Artillery, 


2 

a 

0 

0 


4*2 Artillery . . t . 

2 

u 

A 

1 


21st Company Royal Engin¬ 

0 

0 

0 

V 


* Since dead 

eers. 


* 3 


A 

o 

Her Majesty’s 86th Regi¬ 

0 

0 

u 


(2) two. 

ment, 

25th Regiment Bombay 

9 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Native Infantry, 


t 3 

A 

0 

o 

f One since 

3rd Regiment Cavalry Hy¬ 

0 

V 



dead. 

derabad Contingent. 





















































ABSTRACT—conoid. 


Corps, 

Killed, 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

Died from 
ExhauB« 
tion. 

Sun¬ 

stroke, 

Remarks, 

2nd Brigade . 







No, 6 Field Battery Royal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Artillery. 







Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


3rd Bombay Light Cavalry . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 


Her Majesty’s 71st High¬ 
landers. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

# Since dead. 

3rd Bombay European Regi¬ 
ment. 

1 

* 1 

0 

0 

5 

Detachment, 24th Regiment 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 


Bombay Native Infantry. 
Camel Corps attached to 







0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


2nd Brigade, 






t 2 S i n o o 
dead, * 

Hyderabad Contingent Field 
Force, 

4 

5 

0 

0 

t 17 

Total 

24 

43 

0 

0 

46 



H. H. A. WOOD, Captain, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Central India Field Force . 

Camp Culpee ; 

The 27th May 1858. 

Supplementary, 


Return of Horses of the Central India Field Force, Killed and Wounded from the 15th instant 
to the termination of the operations against Ctilpee, 


Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

| Died from 
exhaustion. 

Sun-stroke. 

Divisional Stajf . 

Major General Commanding 


1 




Colonel We the rail, Chief of the 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

"Staff. _ „ 

Captain Cockbnrn, A. u, C. 


1 


... 


Lieutenant Lyster, A. D, C. 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Lieutenant Baigrie, Assistant 
Quarter-Master General. 

2nd Brigade. 

No. d Field Battery Royal Artil¬ 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 



. 2 

... 

lery. 

Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry . 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

4 , 

3 

2 \ 

••• 

... 

Total . 

8 

.7 

2 

4 

2 


H. H. A. WOOD, Captain, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Central India Field Foros. 


Camp Culpeb ; 
May 1858, 
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ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Central India Field Force. 


r eium of dtindtice captured in the Fort of'Cnlpe&nd in the pursuit of the Rebel Army on 
the 23rd May 1858 by the Force under Command of Major-General Sir Hugh Hose, K.Q.B, 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
S 
9 

10 

11 

112 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Nature of Ordnance. 


Iron Gun . 
Brass Guns 
Ditto 

Ditto Mortar 
Brass Howitzer 
Ditto Gun . 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Iron ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 



Length. 

Calibre. 

Manufac¬ 

ture. 

Feet, 

I nche8. 

) ( 

8 

8 

18 pr. 

> English, j 

5 

5 

8*7 

8*7 

9 pr. 

9 pr. 



6*5 

5* inch. 


2 

0 

9 inch. 


4 

3*1 

G pr. 


5 

8* 

6 pr. 


4 

1 

3 pr. 


2 

10* 

3 pr. 


4 

2 

3 pr. 


4 

0 

2 pr. 


3 

1 

1 pr. 

Native- 

1 

8 

* pr. 

) \ 

2 

1*7 

12 pr. 

3 

0 

1 pr. 


3 

7 

* pr. 


4 

0 

* pr. 


2 

0 

t pr. 


2 

7 

* pr. 


2 

3 

* pr. 


2 

10 

* pr. 


2 

2 

* pr. 

’ / 

5 

10 

3 pr. 


Remarks. 


On English Carriage, 
with Limber and 
Elephants. 

With Ammunition 
Waggons. 


2, 3, 7. 8,15, 16, 17, 
and 23 taken in the 
pursuit. The rest 
in the Fort. 


THOMAS T. HAGGARD, 

Lieutenant , Bombay Artillery , 
Commissary of Ordnance , Central India Field Force* 


Camp Ctjlpee; 
The 28th May \85S. 
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CHAPTER IDU 

GWALIOR DESPATCHES. 


- Fort William , 22nd February , 1S59 . 

iV'o. 231 of 1859.— The Right Hon'ble the Governor General of 
India in Council is pleased to direct the publication of the following 
letter from the Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, No. 3, of the 
19th January 1859, forwarding a Despatch from Major-General Sir 
Hugh Rose, K.C.B,, reporting the Capture of Gwalior. 

This report was received by the Government in the Military Depart¬ 
ment on the 25th January 1859. 

His Excellency in Council very highly appreciates the services 
rendered by Sir Hugh Rose and the Troops under his Command, as de¬ 
scribed in these Papers. 

The vigorous and successful operations of the Central Indian Field 
Force in June last had a widely spread effect in pacifying the Provinces, 
not only of Central India, but of the North-Western Government; and 
the .Governor General in Council cordially thanks Major-General Sir H. 
Rose, and the officers and men of that distinguished Force for all that was 
then accomplished by them. 

It will be satisfactory to the Governor General to bring these Papers 
to the notice of Her Majesty's Government. 

R. J. H. Birch, Major-General) 

Secy, to the Govt . of India. 


From Major H. W. Nobman, Deputy Adjutant General of the Arniy t To the 
Secretary to the Government, Military Department , No. 3, dated Allahabad, 
19th January 1859, 

I have the honor, bjf delire of the Commander-in-Chief, to enclose, 
for submission to His Excellency the Right Ron'ble the Governor 
General, a Despatch, dated 13tb October last, received only this day, 
from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C,B., reporting the capture of 
Gwalior. 

2. It gives Lord Clyde much pleasure to acknowledge the great and 
distinguished service rendered upon this occasion by Sir Hugh Rose aud 
the Troops under his Commaud. 






From Major-General Sib Hugh Rose, Commanding Field Forces, South ^ of the 
JSTorbudda, To Major-General Sin William Mansfihld, K.C.B., Chief of the 
Staff of the Army »» India, dated Poonah, the 13th October 1858. 

I have the honor to report to you, for the information of the Com- 
mander-in-Ch'ef in India, the operations against Gwalior of the Central 
India Field Force and other Troops, placed under my commaud by His 
Excellency. 

After the capture ol Calpee, the first reports made to me by Lieuten- 
2 Troops 3rd Bom. Lt. Cavalry. ant-Colonel Robertson, Commanding the 
150 Hydyabad Cavalry. Column of pursuit, were to the effect that 

8 Companfes k 25th Bombay . I• the scattered parties of the routed 
Rebel Army, without guns, tents, etc., were making, in the utmost disorder, 
for the Sheer Ghat vid Jaloun, a ford across thp Jumna, 35 or 40 miles 
to the North-east of Calpee. Subsequent accounts from the same officer 
stated that a great part of the Rebels had, after leaving Jaloun, made a 
turn in a more Westerly direction, which was contrary to the one Sir 
Robert Hamilton felt persuaded the Rebels would follow; he was cer« 
tain that they would make for Oude and cross the Jumna at the Sheer 
Ghat ; or the ford to the West of it, near Juggurmanpore. 

In this uncertainty Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, with good judg¬ 
ment, took up a position with the pursuing Column, which enabled him 
not to be the dupe of a feigned move to draw him off the real chase, but 
to follow the Rebels by the shortest line, should they move Westwards 
or Northwards. 

A short rest having enabled my Europoan Troops to recover a little, 

1 Wing Her Majesty's 86th I reinforced Lieutenant-Colonel Robert- 

Regiment. # - son with the Troops detailed iu the 

2 Squadrons Her Majesty s 14th 

Light Dragoons. margin. 

Subsequent reports from Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson stated that 
he bad reason to think, that all the rebels had decidedly taken a 
Westerly direction, and that they had been reinforced by 800 Oude 
Cavalry under Ruheem Ali N urut, of Bareilly. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson followed the line to the West taken 
by the rebels, from Jaloun towards the Pohooj and Scnide Rivers, and 
got into communication with the Raja of Rampura, to the West of the 
Pohooj, a faithful friend of the English ; Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson's 
intelligence and knowledge of the Natives, and their language, enabled 
him to obtain some very valuable information from this person; and that 
Officer reported to me, in two expresses, that the Calpee rebels bad cer- 
tainly taken the road to Gwalior, 
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No. 4 Light Field Battery. 

2 Troops. Her Majesty's 
Light Dragoons. * . 

1 Wing Her Majesty's 
Regiment. 

I Wing Her Majesty’s 
Regiment. 

4 Companies 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

$ a Company Bombay Si & M. 
Two 18-Pounders. 

One £l*Inch Howitzer. 


14th 

71st 

86th 


So little was at that time the great intrigue of Tantia Topee against 
Scindiah *8 power even suspected, that the best authority for intelligence 
Cbuld not bring himself to think that Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson was 
not mistaken in his information. However, not many hours after the 
arrival of Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson's last express, Sir Robert Hamil¬ 
ton received similar intelligence $ when I instantly ordered off Brigadier 

Stuart, with the Force detailed in the 
margin, to reinforce Lieuteuant-Colonel 
Robertson, and march on Gwalior after 
the Rebels. 

Before the taking of Calpee, in com¬ 
pliance with instructions from the Gov¬ 
ernor-General and the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, conveyed to me through 
Sir Robert Hamilton, that after the taking of that place, and the break¬ 
ing up of the Central India Field Force, part of it should be sent to 
Gwalior, and the rest to Jhansi, as Garrisons for those places, I had 
submitted to His Lordship the details of the distribution of Troops for the 
two services. 

The news received for the next few days was very uncertain and 
contradictory. An express letter from Scindiah's Agent at Gwalior 
removed apprehensions for his safety, and that of his Government ; it 
stated that the Rebels, who were in a destitute condition, had, being 
still several miles from Gwalior, implored Scindiah's favor and protection 
tn language and with a demeanour the reverse of hostile. 

Subsequent accounts from Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, which 
were confirmed by Sir Robert Hamilton, conveyed the news which created 
a sensation throughout India, only equalled by that which was caused 
by the first mutinies. The Rebel Army had attacked Scindiah at Baha- 
durpoor, 9 miles from Gwalior; his Troops of all Arms, with the exception 
of a few of Ins Body Guard, had treacherously gone over, the Artillery in 
mass, to the enemy. His Highness himself, after bravely doing his best 
tp make his Troops do their duty, had been forced by the fire of his 
own Artillery, and the combined attacks of his Troops, and of the Rebel 
Army, to fly to Agra, which he reached with difficulty, accompanied only 
by one or two attendants; the Rebels had entered Gwalior, taken Scin- 
diah's Treasury and Jewels, the latter said to be of fabulous value; the 
Garrison of the Fort of Gwalior, considered to be one of the strongest, 
if not the strongest, Fortress in India, had, aitora mock resistance, opened 
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its gates to the Rebels; finally, from 50 to 60 fine guns, comprising Horse, 
Field and Siege Artillery, bad fallen, as well as an Arsenal with abund¬ 
ance of Warlike Stores into tbe bands of tbe enemy. In short, the 
Rebels, who bad fied, in tbe most disorderly flight and helpless state from 
Calpee’ were now completely set up with abundance of money, a capital 
park of Artillery, plenty of material, and Scindiah’s Army, as their allies. 

Gwalior itself, without the Fort, was a prize of no ordinary value, 
comprising the .Old City, and the “ Lushker,” that is,the ancient Mahratta 
€amp, converted into a handsome and flourishing City, both together 
containing a population of 170,000 souls. 

But other circumstances combined to render the loss of Gwalior the 
most serious event which had occurred since the revolt. 

Scindiah, the Maharajah or Prince of Gwalior, is our very faithful 
ally; and with one exception he is the most powerful of the independent 
Princes of India. The centrical and geographical position of the Gwalior 
States, and their extent, give their Rulers great political and Military 
power over the whole of India. The main artery of communication 
and the electric line from Bombay to Central India, Agra, and tbe 
North-Western Provinces, traverse for hundreds of miles Scindiah’s 
dominions. 

Scindiah’s Troops, who went over to the Rebels, were the best orga- 
nized and drilled of all the Native Levies. 

To render this stato of things still more embarrassing, Gwalior fell 
into Rebel hands at the most unfavourable time of the year for Military 
operations—on the eve of the great rains, and when the heat of summer 
was at its maximum. 

No one, therefore, could foresee the extent of evil if Gwalior were 
not promptly wrested from the Rebels j if Tantia Topee, with the im¬ 
mense acquisition of political influence and Military strength which the 
possession of that place gave the Rebel cause, had time to re-organize the 
Calpee Army, which he could easily do, with the resources of Gwalior 
at his disposal. The worst forebodings would have come to pass, if 
Tantia Topee, leaving either the Calpee or the Gwalior Army at Gwalior, 
for its defence, marched with the other Southwards and unfurled tbe 
standard of the Peshwa in the Deccan and Southern Mahrattas. These 
Districts, aud the West of India generally, were very much denuded of 
Troops and the attachment of the inhabitants of the ancient Peish- 
warate to their former Government is too well known to admit of a doubt 
as to what course they would have pursued, if Tantia Topee had appeared 
amongst them with a large Army. 

xi 
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The inhabitants of Indore had given so many proofs of unfavourable 
feeling, that there was reason t'o fear that they would, if the opportunity 
offered, follow the example of Gwalior. ’ 

* It was of vital importance that Troop's should reach Gwalior before 
the rains .set in; firstly, because I had no pontoons for Siege Artillery ; 
and to have transported'the Siege Guns across the Seindo and Pohooj 
Rivers, swollen to a great height by <he rains, would have been most 
difficult if not impossible. Secondly , the siege of the Fort or City of 
Gwalior, protracted by the difficulties consequent on the monsoons, would 
have had the worst effect on our Military prestige and the state of 
affairs. 

The Governor General expressed a wish that not an hour should be lost 
in reaching Gwalior, I, therefore, leaving by order Captain Ommaney's 
Royal Artillery Battery of four 9-pounders, belonging to the 2nd Bri¬ 
gade Central India Field Force, as part of the permanent garrison of 

1st Troop Bombay Horse Artillery. Cal P ee > and one troo P 3rd Bombay Light 
I Squadron 14th Light Dragoons. Cavalry, 21st Company Royal Engineers, 

Cavalry^ r ° n ^ * om bay Light a *VVingpf the 3rd Bombay Europeans, 
Madras Sappors and Miners. and 400 0 £ 24th Bombay Native 

Infantry to garrison Cal pee until relieved by Bengal Troops, marched 
with the Troops detailed in the margin from Calpee on the 6th 
of June and followed Brigadier Stuart's column, by forced marches, 
on the road to Gwalior by Jaloun, marching by night to avoid the 
sun. 

One day the heat in the shade rose to 130°. 

The Officer Commanding the outlying picquet of Her Majesty's 
14th Light Dragoons, having reported to me, on the night of the third 
day, that his men had fallen from their saddles from exhaustion, I had 
the picquet relieved by a party of Hydrabad Cavalry. 

Owing to the difficulties of the baggage on very bad carts crossing 
one very deep nullah, and the rapid advance of my column, a Detachment 
of the 25th BombayH^ative Infantry, who guarded them, were three 
days without a meal; after a bathe in the Pohooj, and a short rest to 
euable them to make their cakes, these good Soldiers were quite ready to 
inarch on. 

I caught up Brigadier Stuart's column at the Fort of Indoorkeo on 
the Scinde river. 

I received His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief's instructions 
that I was reinforced for the operations against Gwalior, as follows * 
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Colonel Riddell’s moveable column of Bengal Troops, of the strength 

• Vj detailed in the margin, was to escort a 

No. 21 Iiitfht Field Battery. , r . n *A‘ 

3rd Bengal Europeans, large supply of Siege Guns, mortars and 

S S Kniry. ammunition, from Agra to Gwalior for 

Siege Artillery. the siege of that place. 

Brigadier Smith, with a brigade of the Rajpootana Field Force, was 
to march from the neighbourhood of Chandaree to Gwalior. 

The Hydrabad Contingent, after their hard service, had received 
permission and orders to return home; almost all of these Troops had 
commenced their return to the Deccan, and some of them were far advanced 
on their road. With a good feeling, which cannot be sufficiently praised, 
all of the Contingent which had formed part of the Central India Field 
Force, instantly countermarched and moved against Gwalior on the wish 
being intimated to the Officers Commanding their separate bodies, that 
they 5 should perform this fresh act of good service for the Government. 

When the crisis occurred at Gwalior, part of the Central India Fieli 
Force were garrisoning Calpee, part had marched to Gwalior, and part 

had been left as a garrison at Jhansi. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India was pleased to 
direct my attention to preventing the move of the Rebels Southwards 
from Gwalior to the Deocan. 

His Excellency was pleased to express his entire approbation of 
my having selected Agra as the base of my operations, in consequence of 
the communication between that place and Gwalior being the shortest 
and the best. But even this communication was rendered imperfect by 
the passage of a very difficult ford across the Chumbul.. 

My plan of attack'of Gwalior was as follows—To invest it as much 
as its great extent would allow, and then to attack it by its weakest side j 
the investing Troops cutting off the escape of the Rebels. 

I hoped that a successful attack of the enemy, outside or inside the 
City, would, like Calpee, be followed by the capture of the Fort. 

In order to invest Gwalior from the South, I directed Major Oir, 
Commanding Hydrabad Contingent, to move from Jhansi to Punear on 
the road from Gwalior to Seepree. Major Orr’s force was too weak to 
attack Gwalior from that quarter, but he was perfectly placed for cutting 
oft the retreat of the Kebels to the South, assisted as he would be, by the 
other investing Corps* 

Information as to the enemy’s position is the surest guarantee of 
success; I had no plan of Gwalior or its environs. With great trouble 
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I had ascertained that the weakest side of Gwalior, and consequently the 
best for an attack, was the East, as it was girt by high hills on that side, 
the summits of which were difficult, it is true, of access; but that, on the 
other baud, slopes which descended gradually from these summits towards 
and close to the “ Lushker,” would enable me, after taking the heights, 
to drive the enemy down from slope to slope, from the lowest of which 
I could cannonade the Luskker/' and covered by the fire of Artillery 
storm the new Town, that is the " Lushker,^ thus cutting in two the 
enemy’s whole line, consisting of the old city, above which is the Fort, 

, and the u Lushker,” or new City, 

This point of attack had another advantage. It enabled me to attack 
Gwalior almost unhurt by the fire of the Fort. 

I directed Brigadier Smith, with the Rajpootanah Field Force, to 
move from Seepree to Kotah-ka-Serai, about seven miles to the East of 
Gwalior. 

I myself, with Brigadier Stuart's column, and the small one I had 
brought from Calpee, marched against the Morar Cantonments, which 
were said to be occupied in force by the enemy. These Cantonmeots for 
the Troops stationed at Gwalior are about five miles from that city, on 
the river Morar. They had only been partially burnt by the Rebels ; and 
Soindiah's Government had been at much trouble and expense to repair 
the old buildings and construct others for the force which was to be the 
garrison of Gwalior. 

Once in possession of the Morar Cantonments, I could establish 
there my hospital, parks, etc. Divested of these incumbrances, and leaving 
a force in the Morar Cautonments, which could protect it, and at the 
same time form part of the investment of Gwalior and pursue when 
, required, I was free to join Brigadier Smith at Kotah-ka-Serai and with 
his force and my own, attack Gwalior. 

To complete the investment which, roughly speaking, was to enclose 
Gwalior from the South-East and North, I sent instructions to Colonel 
Biddell to move with tiV column by the Agra and Gwalior road to the 
Residency, about seven miles to the North of Gwalior. Colonel Riddell, by 
extending his force from the Residency down the West side of Gwalior, 
invested it from that side. 

I had the honor to report that all the columns of operations would, 

I trusted, be at their posts by the 19th of June. 

On the 16th of June I arrived at Babadurpoor, about four or five miles 
jfrom the Morar Cantonments. 
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I directed Captain Abbott,-with his Cavalry, to reconnoitre Moral' ■, 

he reported that the Rebels wore in force in front of it. I reconnoitred 
their position myself closely; and found that the side of the Cantonments 
fronting us, was occupied by strong bodies of Cavalry, and that on then- 

right were guns and a good deal of Infantry. ... 

My force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the sun had been 
up for some time. Four or five miles* more march in sun, and a combat 
afterwards, would be a great trial for the men’s strength. On he other 
hand, Movar looked inviting with several good buildings not yet b 
they would be good quarters for a portion of [the] force; if I de■ ay . 
attack until the next day, the enemy were: sure to burn them. A prompt 
attack has always more effect on the Rebels, than a procrastinated one 
I therefore countermanded the order for encamping and made the 

following arrangements to attack the enemy. . , , . 

I fofmed my force in two lines; the first line consisting of the 1st 
Brigade, under Brigadier Stuart, the second line, under Bngad.er-Qeneral 
Napier, in support of the first, consisting of only a small part of the 2nd 

Brigade as the rest of it was at Calpee. 

Captain Abbott, Hydrabad Cavalry , covered the advance, 
t requested Brigadier-General Napier to watch well lulls on my left 
and rear, in which the enemy were supposed to be; and to advance in 
echelon from the right, which enabled him, his left refused to guard my 
left Tear, o„ the outward flauk of which I left baggage and incum- 

h'Talso sent patrols of Cavalry far away into the hills on my left 

“f R^TS^ who has a remarkable acquaintance with the 
ground and localities of Central India, had warned me to take oare o the 
ground on the proper right, and in front of Morar, as at was full ot 

ravines and treacherous giound. , 

Both lines advanced : No. 18 Light Field Battery, and the Siege 
Guns in the centre of the first; Her Majesty's 86th Regiment on their 
right; the 25th Bombay Native Infantry on their left; Her Majesty 

14th Light Dragoons on each flank. 

To let to'our position to order of buttle, m 
.round on t.kieh, . ehort tint, before, Soinu.eb bnd been .tucked and 
r 0u ted by Id. faitbtae Troop, and tbe Cnlpee Rebel,. It nrn. .tewed 

with dead horses. , 

Mv plan was to mask the dangerous ground to my left, towards 

vhiih the enemy evidently wished to draw me; to outfiank the enemy's 
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left, double it up, and cut off their retreat from the road over the bridge 
in rear of the Cantonments leading to Gwalior. 

My first line advanced in line across the plain between Morar and 
-Bahadurpoor dressing by their centre with the regularity of a parade 
movement. The enemy retired from their position in front of Morar into 
the Cantonments. 

I have the honor to enclose a copy of Brigadier General Napier's 
No. 1 Enclosure. Report of the operations of his Brigade, 

Brigadier General Napier’s Report, and to confirm fully all his recommenda¬ 
tions of the Officers under his command. 

tinder the guidance of Scindiah's Agent, I took ground diagonally 
to the right in order to] get on the road which led to the Gantouments 
and which enabled me*toturn the enemy V left; but he missed the road ; 
in the mean time we had got on the edge of broken ground; a masked 
Battery in the enemy's centre, concealed by trees, and the guns on their 
right opened a cross fire on us, causing some Casualties amongst Captain 
Abbott's Hydradad Cavalry, who showed admirable steadiness. 

I directed the Siege Guns under Lieutenant Strutt, B.A., and 
$To. 18 Light Field Battery, under Lieutenant Harcourt, Bombay Artil¬ 
lery, to be placed in position obliquely to my front, which enabled them 
to open a telling® fire diagonally to their left on the enemy's Batteries, 

I beg to mention specially Lieutenants Strutt and Harcourt, for the prompt 
steadiness with which they brought their guns into action on difficult 
ground, and for the efficiency of their fire. 

The Rebel Artillery caused some Casualties amongst the horses of 
these guus. 

The lay of the ground favouring the Rebels' right Battery, I 
brought to my left, Captain Lightfoot's 1st Troop Bombay Horse 
.Artillery against it from the 2nd line. 

Nullahs and broken ground prevented the advance of Captain Abbott's 
Cavalry, whom I placed under cover; and of Her Majesty's 14th Light 
Dragoons under Captain Thompson, on the right, who reinforced ray 
left. 

- The enemy's Cavalry, of whom the 5th Irregulars formed part, 
showed in force in position in our front along the road through the Can¬ 
tonments. 

I reinforced my left, now near the dangerous ground on the enemy's 
right, with the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, and advanced across bad 
ground. Her Majesty's 86th Regiment firing, whom I had thrown into 
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skirmishing order, and took by storm under a cannonade of the enemy's 
right Battery, all the Morar Cantonments in our front. The Rebels 
retired at a gallop. 

I brought forward the right shoulders of the 86th line of skirmishers 
and resting their right on the right bank of the Morar swept the whole 
Cantonments and occupied them. 

Captain Abbott, whose horse was killed under him by a round shot, 
in the meantime had contrived to get across the nullahs further to the 
right, and wheeling to his left, galloped through the Cantonments, and 
joined in the pursuit of the enemy, who retired from their right. 

But the delay in his advance, caused by the very difficult ground, 
prevented his arriving in time to cut off the retreat of the enemy across 
the bridge. 

The Rebels withdrew their batteries, crippled by the fire of Captain 
Lightfoot's, Lieutenants Strutt's and Harcourt’s guns, as soon as th<?y 
saw their left compromised by the successful advances of the 86th. 

My left, which had been refused, conformed to the right, and changed 
position to the left, fronting the nullahs on the enemy's right, which it 
had now approached. 

The advanced nullah and others in rear of it were lined with Rebel 
Sepoys, who gave no sign, until my left approached them, when they 
opened on it a very heavy fire, on which Major Rich, Her Majesty’s 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, moved his skirmishers rapidly forward to 
dislodge them. Lieutenant Neave led with ardent courage the charge, 
and fell, when close to the nullah, mortally wounded, sincerely regretted 
by his brave Regiment and his General. 

- The 71st very gallantly took the tiulla h and others in rear by storm ; 
Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, afforded them useful 
co-opevation by skilfully placing a party of his Regiment so as to enfilade 
these dangerous entrenchments. The whole of the Rebels in them were 
killed, after a desperate resistance, which cost the 71st, I regret to say,, 
besides Lieutenant Neave, several brave Soldiers killed and wounded; 
Serjeant McGill, killed ; Serjeant Wilson, wounded dangerously ; Corporal 
Leslie, killed ; two Privates killed and six wounded, of the whole of whom I 
make special mention. In the advanced nullah alone seventy Rebels lay 
dead, belonging to Scindiah's faithless Guards and wearing English 
accoutrements and breast-plates, on which was engraved a 1st Brigade 
Infantry. ” 

Her Majesty's 71st Regiment proved, on th?s as well as on every 
otLer occasion, whilst under my orders, that they will maintain by their 
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courage and discipline the historical renown, of which they hear so many 
honoured records on their colours. 

When a Wing of the Regiment was prostrated by sun-sickness after 
the action at Koonch, the only complaint I heard in the field hospitals 
from these gallant young Soldiers was that they could not rise and 
fight. 

The success of the day was completed by the destruction of the Rebels 
in the nullahs, and a mo 3 t successful pursuit of the Rebels by Captain 
Thompson, with a Wing of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons. These 
Rebels bad been turned by Captain Abbott's advance from the ford of the 
river, across which and the bridge the main body had retreated 5 Captain 
Thompson caught them in the plains, before they could reach the hills to 
which they were hurrying, and made a great slaughter of them, I beg.to 
mention specially Captain Thompson, Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
for the very good service which he did on this occasion. 

In making special mention of Captain Lightfoot for his good services 
this day, I beg to state how very much indebted I am to the Officers 
and Men of his, the 1st or “ liagle” Troop Bombay Horse Artillery, for 
their excellent and gallant conduct throughout the Campaign. In my 
actions, I made very liberal use of the Troop, in pouring an unexpected 
or flank fire into the enemy. On all these occasions, the 1st Troop was 
worthy of its former fame, and proved that no Arm of the service is more 
dangerous to its foes than fleet Artillery. 

I beg to make special mention of Brigadier-General Napier for the 
very important assistance which he afforded me in the action of the 16th 
of June. 

I beg to bring to His Excellency's notice the good spirit and gallan¬ 
try which the Troops displayed in the rapid and successful operation 
against the Morar Cantonments. Their march from Calpeo was a very 
trying one. In consequence of the great heat in the tents by day, the 
men could not get the rest which they lost by marching at night to avoid 
sun. ;—- - 

Notwithstanding a loug march to Bahadurpoor, the troops oeased 
their preparations for encamping and marched, fasting, with the utmost 
alacrity and steadiness against Morar, going five miles and taking it in 
two hours, uuder a heavy and well-direoted cannonade, and a resolute 
resistance on the left. The capture of Morar had good results. It was the 
first defeat which the combined forces of the Calpee and Gwalior Rebels 
had sustained, 
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Moral-, the Military Station and an outwork of Gwalior, was an 
important strategical point. It gave me the command of the line of the 
Morar River, of the road to Agra, and enabled me to communicate with 
Brigadier Smith to the left, and the Residency to the right. 

The Rebels were surprized by my rapid march from Calpeej they 
intended to make a determined stand at Morar, and had commenced storing 
it with supplies, which fell into our hands. They had not time to born 
the houses, still standing since the mutiny, nor the temporary sheds 

prepared by Scindi^h, all of which were turned to good account 

I got immediately into communication with Brigadier Smith at 
« Kotah-ka-Serai,” and reconnoitred Gwalior. 

I have the honor to enclose Brigadier Smith’s report of b» opera* 

No 2 Enclosure. Brigadier tions from “ Kotah-ka-Serai. ’ I beg tully 

Smith’s Report. to confirm his recommendation o£ the 

Officers under his command, and to draw His Excellency’s attention 

particularly to the great gallantry and devotion displayed by Her 
Majesty’s 8th Hussars, in the brilliant charge which they made tbioug 
the enemy’s Camp; of which one most important result was the death of 
the Ranee of Jbausi; who, although a lady, was the bravest and best 
Military leader of the Rebels. The enemy’s guns which the 8th Hussais 
brought back out of the Rebel Camp into their own, were the best 

proofs of how nobly they had fought and conquered. 
p Brigadier Smith having asked for 

reinforcements, I directed Lieutenant- 
25th Bombay Native Infantry. Colonel Robertson to join him with the 
Force detailed in the margin. 

My reconnoissance of Gwalior satisfied me that the mformatiou on 

which I had decided to attack it was good. If 1 had attacked it from 
Morar I should have had to cross the plain between Morar and Gwalior, 
under’the fire of the Fort, and of masked and formidable batteries, 
established in strong houses and gardens on the banks of the old canal, 
and a dry river in front of the Phool Bagh Palace 

I could not leave “Morar” so close to Gwalior without adequate 

protection. The arrival of the Troops, 
which had been left to garrison Calpee 
on the morning of the 18th of June, 
enabled me, leaving my incumbrances, 
to march from Morar on the afternoon 
of the same day for “ Kotah-ka-Serai,” 
with the force detailed in the margin, 


2 Troops 14th Eight Dragoons. 
No. 18 Light Field Battery. 
Madras Sapper* and Miners. _ 
Wing H. M.’s 71st Highland Light 

Infantry. . 

H. M.’s 86th Regiment. 

Wing 6th Hyderabad Infantry. 

2 18-pounders and 1 8-wch 
Howitzer. 
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1st Troop Bombay Horse Artillery, leaving in Morar the force also detailed 

3 Troops 11thLiaht Dragoons. , . . s.„ 


in the margin, under Brigadier-General 
Napier, for its protection, the investment 
of “ Gwalior,” and the pursuit of the 
enemy, when they retreated from it. 


3 Troops 3rd Light Cavalry, 

50 1st Hydrabad Cavalry. 

3rd Hydrabad Cavalry. 

2 Squadrons ftleade’a Horse. 

21st Company Royal Engineers. 

Wing 3rd Bombay Europeans. # 

4 Companies 21th Bombay Native 
Infantry. 

3 Gun « Hydrabad Artillery. 

, rr A U I « a ,.ai ” about 20 miles, was very harass- 
Tbe march to Kotah-ka-Se . alone werd comp0 Hed, by 

ing ; 100 men of Her ^ same men tlie neX t 

sun-sickness to fallout andgo ^ ^ ^ ^ Compani d took 

day, unmm u o ^ ^ whi(;ll corroborates what I said in a pre¬ 

vious report,Xt the spirit of the Soldiers often made' them light when 

tbev were too weak to march. A 

* . , Bank o£ the river Morar, and 

My column bivouacked on t ^ * ’ . Smith aad Colonel 

during the night I communicated with, Bngamer 
Hicks, Commanding Artillery, Central India Field 1 orce. 

Brigadier Smith reported to me that, in consequence of the enemy 
occupying in great numbers the hills opposite “ Kotah-ka-Serai on the 
■othe - side of the river Morar, and pressing on him, he had advanced from 
his position at - Kotah-ka-Serai,” and following the road from that 
place to Gwalior, by the ford across the river, had attacked and driven 
the enemy from the hills, on his right front, and occupied the road, which 
led through a pass, about two miles in length, through the hills, andto 
the left or South side of a very deep and dry old canal cut out o t 
rock, which led from the ford close by the left of the road through the 

pass, to the foot of the rock, or Fort of Gwalior. , 

The enemy retained possession of the hills to the lef o i e pass 
and canal. 

To the left of the road and canal in the pass rose from a narrow 
plain a .u.o.»i.u of slop.., inters.. W b, ravin.. , « * 1 “S 

the top of the slopes',"*on which the enemy had placed a Battery of 
9-pounders. To protect the Battery and position, the enemy had concen¬ 
trated a numerous force of all Arms on the ridge, as well as a large body 
of Cavalry in rear of it. 

About a mile and a half further back, and about the same distance 
from the left of the road, was stationed, in a gorge of the hills a large 
body of the enemy’s Infantry, with guns. They guarded a road whic 
branched off from the ford Southwards through the hills to Gwalior. 





Brigadier Smith's position in the hills was weak and cramped. His 
left and rear were threatened by .the two bodies just described* The 
Camp baggage and guns were in the pass, into which came shots from 
the enemy's Battery 6n the ridge. 

It was clear that the enemy must be driven from both positions, the 
<>ne on the ridge and the other in the gorge, before I advanced on 
Gwalior. 

The enemy by occupying positions on the hills so far from and 
unsupported by Gwalior had exposed himself to be out oft. The impedi- 
ment to my doing so was the deep canal, impracticable for Cavalry and 
Infantry; on this obstacle the enemy probably relied for protection. To 
remove it I directed the Company of Madras Sappers and Miners to 
make a bridge some way, to the left rear of our position across 
the canal. The bridge or dam was to be ready by sun-set. I made the 
plan to cross over this bridge during the night, with a force of all arms, 
get on the south road to Gwalior through the hills above-mentioned, 
place myself between Gwalior and the enemy's two positions; fall on 
them a little before day-break, when Her Majesty's 86th and 95th 
Regiments supported by the rest of Brigadier Smith's brigade, were 
concealed by the ravines, to attack their front and turn their left 
flank. 

I beg to make special mention of Major the Hon'ble E. C. IT, 
Massey, 95th Regiment; Captain Bolton, Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
Master General, Rajpootana Field Force, and Lieutenant Harris, of the 
3rd Troop Bombay Horse Artillery, for the assistance which their 
intelligence and knowledge of the ground enabled them to give me in 
making the recoimoissance and plan. 

Lieutenant Haggart, Commissary of Ordnance, by my desire, had, 
during the night, moved the two 18-pounders and 8-ineh Howitzer, from 
our bivouac, up to the top of a steep height, which was to the right of 
the road and canal and opposite the ridge. I selected a point at the 
extremity of a spur of this height towards Gwalior as a position for 
these guns, from whence they commanded the plain below the entrance 
to the pass, and were enabled to fire on the enemy's Battery on the 
ridge. 

The enemy's Battery opened a fire on the Siege pieces as they were 
being taken into position, wounding two draught elephants and causing, 
subsequently, some casualties in the Battery, after it had opened its fire 
under Lieutenant Haggart's orders. 

The enemy set on fire with their Guns some monster hay ricks. 
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whieh were close to the canal, in the narrow plain, in order that our 
outposts might not be covered by them. 

The carriage of 8-inch howitzer had been so shaken by hundreds of 
miles’ marching, that its charge was reduced a pound below the regula¬ 
tion, in order to save the carriage : this irregular charge rendered its fire 
much less certain. The want of sights on the 18-pounders affected the 
accuracy of their fire in field-firing. 

Colonel Hicks suggested to me the withdrawal of the Siege guns as 
they did not appear to damage the enemy; whereas they had our range. 

1 thought that it would be better that the Battery should cease firing 
gradually, when the enemy would probably do the 6arae, than that it 
should be withdrawn. This was done, and the enemy's Battery ceased 
to fire. 

Before the Batteries bad begun to diminish their firing, 1 had gone 
to our Battery to inspect it and to watch an advance of the enemy's 
Infantry, in skirmishing order, from the ridge aud a spur of it to 
the left, against our chain of outposts and left, which rested on 
the canal. 

Soon afterwards, a large body of Troops was seen debouching from 
Gwalior; and my videttes reported that fresh guns were ascending the 
heights to reinforce the Battery on the ridge, which was good news as 
the more guns the Rebels brought up to the heights the more were we 
likely to take next morning. 

I reinforced the sentries and pickets on our left on the line of 
the canal, and ordered the Troops in Camp to be ready to turn 
out. 

The euemy's skirmishers and my line guarding the canal became 
engaged. At this time I received an express from Sir Robert Hamilton, 
telling me that he had received information that the Sepoys and Valai- 
tees had agreed to attack me to*day. 

The enemy seemed inclined not to confine their advance to an affair 
of outposts, but to be determined to attack my left flank, which they 
knew was weak. 

The Central India Field Force was the worse for last night's har¬ 
assing march, and a bad bivouac on rock. The Company of Madras 
Sappers and Miners, whose zeal and intelligence no hardships can abate, 
would have completed the bridge across the canal by sun-set; and I 
anticipated the best results from availing myself of it for the purpose of 
cutting off during the night the enemy's numerous force of all Arms on 
the hills. 
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I would, therefore, have preferred not engaging the enemy before 
the time determined on 

On the other hand, the position in the narrow pass was so false that 
it became necessary to free it from the risk of a serious attack, and to 
change the defensive for the offensive. 

I therefore directed Brigadier Stuart, with Her Majesty’s 86th 
Regiment who were encamped between the pass and the river “ Morav,” 
to move from my left rear, supported by the 35th Bombay Native In¬ 
fantry across the canal, crown the heights on the other side of it, and 

attack the enemy in their left flank, by which means they would mask 

the fire of the Battery. 

As a diversion in favor of Brigadier Stuart’s attack, I direoted 
Brigadier Smith to move Lieutenant-Colonel Raines with Her Majesty’s 
95th Regimeut, from the left of my right front, across the canal in 
skirmishing order, over the shoulder of the hill, on which was the 
Rebels’ Battery, against the enemy’s left flank. This oblique move¬ 
ment, and the lay of the ground prevented the 95th suffering seriously 
from the guns of the Battery. 

1 further directed Brigadier Smith to move up the 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry from the right of my right front across the canal, to 
support the advance of the 95th and to cover my right, 

I ordered up also the 3rd Troop Bombay Horse Artillery to the 
entrance of the pass towards Gwalior,” supported by a squadron of 
Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars. 

I disposed the rest of my force in support of the attacking columns, 
and for the defence of the Camp from the rear. 

Brigadier Smith crossing the canal ascended steadily with Her 
Majesty’s 86th Regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Louth, the heights. 
The enemy taken in flank, retired rapidly from the attack of our left 
nank towards the Battery. The skirmishers of the 86th, with their usual 
ardour, pressed the Rebel Infautry so hard that they did not make a 
stand even under their guns, but retreated across the entrenchment, iu 
the rear of which they were in positiou. The gallant skirmishers gave 
them no time to rally in the Battery, but dashing with a cheer at the 
parapet crossed it, and took the guns which defended the ridge—three 
excellent English 9-pounders. 

The 86th, leaving a party with the captured guns, passed on after 
the enemy’s Cavalry and Infantry, who fled, part towards Gwalior, part 
to the hills to the South. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Raioes coining up with a wing of the 95th to 
the entrenchments, with good judgment turned the captured guns on 
the enemy’s Cavalry and Infantry, which he saw in detached bodies in 
the plain below at a distance of 1,000 yards, as well as on the body which 
had retired to our left. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines placed Lieutenant Brockman of the 
86th, with some men of his Regiment, in command of one gun ; and 
Lieutenant Budgeon and Lieutenant and Adjutant Sexton, of the 95th, 
with men of their Regiment, who had been instructed in the gun 
exercise, in command of the two other guns. These guns thus manned 
by Infantry made excellent practice, and although sometimes short, the 
shot ricocheted amongst the enemy. Pour Rebel Batteries in front of 
“Gwalior” now opened a hot fire of shot aud shell on our advanced lines. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines reports that Lieutenant Read, 10th 
Bombay Native Infantry, rendered him great assistance in firing and 
pointing the enemy’s Artillery. 

The 10th Bombay Native Infantry, under the command of Lieu¬ 
tenant Roome, crossed the pass and the canal, and passing by the hay 
stacks, which were now one burning mass, and moving up, as ordered, 
in support of the 95th, and in protection of my right, found himself 
exposed to a fire of Artillery and Musketry, from the heights on the 
enemy’s extreme left. Advancing with half of his Regiment in skirmish¬ 
ing order, aud leaving the remainder in support, he cleared the two 
nearest heights of the Rebel Infantry, and charging gallantly, took two 
brass field pieces aud three mortars, which were in a plaiu at the foot of 
the second height. 

My Troops were now in possession of the highest range of heights 
to the East of Gwalior which wa saw at our feet. The sight was 
interesting. To our right was the handsome palace of the Phool Bagh, 
its gardens, and the old City, surmounted by the Fort, remarkable 
for its ancient architecture, with lines of extensive fortifications round 
the high and preoipitous roek of Gwalior. To our left lay the 
« Lushker ” or new ITity, with its spacious houses half hidden by 

trees. T 

The ground corresponded exactly with the accounts of it which 1 

had collected: the slopes descended gradually towards Gwalior; the 
lowest one commanding the grand parade of the w Lushker,” which was 
almost out of fire of the Fort and afforded anentrauce into the City. 

I felt convinced that I could take Gwalior before sun-set. 

I determined to make a general advance against all the positions 







which the enemy occupied for the defence of Gwalior, extending from 
beyond the palace of the Phool Bagh on their right, to the extensive 
Barracks on the left of the grand parade of the (t Lushker,” and then 
take the “ Lushker 99 by assault, 

For this purpose, I ordered the 3rd Troop Bombay Horse Artillery 
with a squadron of the 8th Hussars, to follow the road which led out of 
the pass, and advance, covering my extreme right parallel with the 
Troops attacking Gwalior. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, with the 1st Bombay Lancers, had been 
moved to the heights, to cover the captured guns; the rapidity and 
dexterity with which they .got over very difficult ground does the 
Regiment and their Commander much credit. I now ordered them to 
descend fche.heights to the rear, get into the road which led through the 
hills to the South, and occupy the entrance to it, which led to the grand 
parade, for the purpose of assisting in the attack of that important point 
and of the ft Lushker/” 

I left a sufficient force of all arms for the protection of my Camp, 
which was exposed. 

I had some time before ordered up No. 4 Light Field Battery with 
two Troops of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons to the heights to cover 
my advanced line, and to answer the enemy's Batteries in position iu 
front of Gwalior. The hilly and difficult nature of the ground, particu¬ 
larly the deep canal which the guns had to traverse, prevented their 
arrival. 

The advanced line was irregular, as it followed the formation of the 
hills. The 86th formed the left which was in advance ; the 95th, the 
right, was refused. 

The left of the 86tb, who pursued, across a deep ravine to the range 
of hills to the South, the body of the enemy who retreated to the left, 
had returned and rested their left on a hamlet situate on the crest of the 
range which commanded Gwalior, The enemy immediately brought a 
Battery of two 18-pounders in front of the grand parade to bear on the 
hamlet, and firing from a great elevation sent round shot into it in rapid 
succession and with accurate aim. 

Skirmishers of the 86th had descended the hill towards the Barracks, 
and were advancing against the enemy, who had made a stand in houses 
amongst trees at the foot of the hill. Lieutenant-Colonel Raines with 
good judgment" detached Captain Smith’s Company of the 95th in 
support of them. 

L 
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I moved the 86th from the hamlet lower down the hill, extending 
them at large intervals from the left to the right. This new position of 
the 86th rendered the fire of the 18-pounders harmless and gave more 
support to the skirmishers, who soon gave a good account of the enemy in 
the houses. 

In front of, and between the two hills occupied by the 86th and 95th, 
was the last slope, a spur of the hill on which were the 86th commanding 
the rotvs of Barracks and the grand parade of the “ Lushker,” to which 
the enemy, pressed by our advance, had now withdrawn the two 
18-pounders. 

I occupied the left of this slope with a Wing of the 25th Bombay 
Native Infantry, which I brought up from the second line, leaving 
the other Wiug in support. I moved a party of the 95th down to 
the right of the slope under Major Vialls, who judiciously took posses¬ 
sion of a strong powder magazine, surrounded by a wall at the further 

end of it. 

Lieutenant Roome, with the 10th Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry on the right, after he had captured the guns and field pieces, 
took with much spirit a strong building used as an Arsenal on his right, 
from which the enemy had poured a galling fire on his Regiment, 
and occupied a trench at the bottom of the hill on which was the Arsenal, 
from which the 10th kept up a heavy fire on the enemy, who had 

retreated to a position in front of Gwalior. .. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, leaving a Company of the 95th to guard 
the captured guns, which kept up an effective fire on the enemy, joined 
with the rest of his Regiment, and reinforced Major Vialls on the lowes 

Sl ° P Lieutenant-Colonel Raines perceived a large body of the enemy’s 
Cavalry m the vicinity of the two 18-pounders now placed in Battery, 

who lie believed were posted there for the purpose of making a dash at 

the British Troops, should they attempt to take the guns. He therefore 
halted and waited for orders and reinforcements, placing two ^mpames 
of the 95th in skirmiSRng order, lying down along the crest of the hill, 
a part of the 10th Bombay Native Infantry being in rear as supports. 
The enemy now took courage to come out, and fired the 18-pounders wit l 
erape and canister at our position, on which Lieuteuant-Colonel Raines 
detached some skirmishers of the 95th to covered ground to h.s front, 
who kept up with their Eufelds such an effective fire on the 18-pounders 
and the Cavalry, that after firing eight rounds, the enemy was obliged 
to cease firing, and retire behind the buildings of the grand parade. 
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Lieutenant Snatch bull, and seven or eight men of No. 1 Company 
of the 95th Regiment, dragged a small howitzer and its tumbril, cap¬ 
tured by the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, up the slope, and opened fire 
with it on the enemy behind the buildings. 

The Officer Commanding No. 4 Light Field Battery, by following 
the road through the pass beyond its entrance, had found a passage, a 
very difficult one, across the canal; but on taking them up a bridle road 
which led to the heights, a gun upset and delayed very inopportunely the 
arrival of this Artillery on the heights. Lieutenant Goldsworthy, of 
Her Majesty's 8th Hussars, who acted as my Aide-de-Camp during the 
day, and whose activity and intelligence were most useful to me, at last 
brought up oue 9-pounder to the heights. 

The enemy were firing with much vivacity, but little effect, from 
the Batteries on the right, and the captured guns were answering them. 

Large bodies of the enemy's Infantry and Cavalry were raarchiug 
out of Gwalior, by all its issues, and moving towards us, but not in order 
-or with resolution as if to attack, or take up a position of defence. 

Besides storming the grand parade, from which I could enter the 
“ Lushker" and pass by the main street to Scindiah's palace, I directed 
Brigadier Smith, with No. 3 Bombay Troop Horse Artillery and a squad' 
ron of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, to be ready to attack the 
enemy's positions at the Phool Bagh and beyond it. This attack pro* 
teeted the right of the Troops attacking the grand parade, and turned at 
the same time the enemy's left. 

The 1st Bombay Lancers were to debouch from the entrance of the 
road on which I had placed them, charge theeuemy on the grand parade, 
and assist the 95th in taking it. 

The ]0th Bombay Native Infantry were to support these Regiments. 

One 9-pounder, the only piece of Artillery which, on account of the 
ground, had been able to reach the heights, was to cover from the lowest 
slope the advance of the 1st Lancers aud of the 95th and to clear 
the grand parade. 

The 86th were to remain in their position on the left of the heights, 
cover my left, and if necessary assist the Camp. 

One Wing of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry was to attack the 
Barracks and cover the left of the 95th attacking the grand parade. The 
other was to be in support ou the slopes. 

TwoTroopsof the 14th Light Dragoons were in support of the lower 
slopes. 

All being ready, I gave the word for the general attack of Gwalior. 

L 2 




I had placed the 9-pounder in position, opposite the two 18-pounders. 

I directed it to bo fired with shrapnel at the enemy, who were attempting 
to load them. The shrapnel, a remarkable one, burst just over the 
18-pounders into about twenty pieces, killed and disabled some o£ the 
gunners, and put. the rest to flight. Parties of the enemy’s Cavalry and 
Infantry on the grand parade began to retire. 

An animated war scene “ ensued.” 

The 1st Lancers, under Lieu ten ant-Colonel Owen, the 1st squadron 
•led by Lieutenant Heath, that in support by Captain Loch, issuing from 
the road, charged most gallantly, in sight of the British Troops, descend¬ 
ing the slopes of the heights of Gwalior into the grand parade, and 
clearing all the right of it, pursued, carried away by their ardour, the 
enemy’s infantry into the “ Lushker,” Captain Loch leading and Lieute¬ 
nant Heath supporting this second charge, in which, I much regret to 
say. fell in the streets, shot through the heart, Lieutenant Mills of the 
1st Lancers, bravely leading bis men—a very promising and popular 
young officer; Captain Loch in the pursuit cut down the rebel who shot 

him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, with two Companies of the 95th, charged 
down the elope with his usual spirit and took the two lS-pomxlers ancl^ 
two small mortars, on the grand parade. 

After going down the slope, and pointing out to Brigadier Smith 
the position which he was to attack, I joined Lieutenant-Colouel Raines 
on the grand parade, and went with him against the Town, with the 
intention of forcing our way, if necessary, to the Palace, the possession 
of which would give us the “ Lushker.” As I did not know whether 
the enemy might not, as at Jhansi, defend the streets and houses, I 
directed Lieutenant-Colonel Raines to form four Companies of his Regi¬ 
ment, for street-fighting, and to leave the remainder of them in reserve 
on tlie grand parade. 

Lieutenant Roome, with the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, on the 
general advance being-ordered, moved to the front skirmishing through 
the buildings to the right of the grand parade, and killed many of the 
enemy who stood there ; those who escaped were afterwards cut up by 
the 1st Bombay Lancers. 

The Fort kept up a constant fire during our advance, but as I fore¬ 
saw, our position masked us irorn it. 

Shortly after entering the Lushker we met the 1st Lancers return¬ 
ing with Lieutenant Mills just killed, Lieutenant-Colonel Owens not 
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thinking it advisable that bis Regiment as Cavalry should be involved in 
street-fighting, with the large number of the enemy who were in the 
Town. 

The enemy's Cavalry and Infantry retreated before us through 
the Town so rapidly, that we could not even get a sight of them, although 
we advanced by more streets than one with the view to cut them 
off. The Rebel Cavalry, as usual, availing themselves of their horses, 
headed the retreat instead of covering it. After marching for more than 
a mile through the streets we reached the Scindiah's palace. 

I detached Patrols in every direction to clear the streets; before 
sunset the whole of the “ Lushker” or new City was completely in our 
hands. I also directed the old Town and Fort to be occupied immediately, 
Scindiah's Agent, who made his appearance on our entering the palace, 
having informed me that the enemy had evacuated the Fort. 

I appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson to be Commandant of 
Gwalior, and to occupy it with his Regiment. 

Brigadier Smith got into action with the enemy near the palace 
of the*Phool Bagh, which he took, killing numbers of the enemy. 
He then pursued a large body of the enemy who were retiring round the 
rook of Gwalior towards the Residency, covering their retreat with Horse 
Artillery guns. After a stout resistance, which did credit to the enemy's 
Artillery, Brigadier Smith, who did good service on this occasion, as well 
as throughout the day, captured the guns and killed numbeis of 
the retreating Rebels. Brigadier Smith speaks very highly of the 
steadiness with which Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, escorting the 
3rd Troop Bombay Horse Artillery, stood the enemy’s Artillery fire, shot 
and shell, and of the ardour with which they afterwards fell ou the guns 
and the retreating enemy. Brigadier Smith, who was directed by 
me to pursue with all his vigor the enemy retreating by the Residenoy, 
inflicted muoh loss ou them aud captured more guns; he continued the 
pursuit until long after night, and until his men and horses were unable 
to move on. 

The Officer directed to occupy the old City and Fort of Gwalior re¬ 
ported that the enemy still held the Fort, and had fired on him when he 
approached it. 

The information therefore of Scindiah’s Agmt that the Fort was 
evacuated was incorrect. 

As it was now night, I directed the Fort to be invested a9 closely 
as possible from the old City, aud the Lushker j and the Officer 
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Commanding* the Cavalry at the Phool Bagh, to complete the rest of the 
investment. 


The next morning, the enemy again fired from the Fort on the 
Troops. Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, Lieutenant 
Waller and a party of the 25th under his orders, with some of Scindiah's- 
Police, burst open the main gate-way of the Fort, and surprizing the 
other gates before the Garrison, a party of fanatical Artillerymen, 
Mussulmans, could shut them, reached an archway on which the Rebels 
brought a gun to bear; Lieutenant Rose and his party got through the 
archway unscathed by the fire of the guns, and then engaged in a des¬ 
perate and hand-to-hand combat with the rebels, who defended the 
narrow street leading into the Fort. But the determined gallantry of 
Lieutenant Rose, and of the Soldiers of the 25th aided by Lieutenant 
Waller, who climbed with a few of his men on the roof of a house and 
shot the gunners, carried all before them \ they took the Fort and killed 
every man in it. But the gallant leader, Lieutenant Rose, who has been 
twice specially mentioned by me for good and gallant conduct, fell in the 
Fort, mortally wounded, closing his early career by taking the Fort of 
Gwalior by force of arms. 

Tantia Topee's character is a singular anomaly; he gives proof 
of a great moral courage in undertaking the execution of the daring and 
important plans which he forms, but his nerve fails him in the 
combat which is to decide their success. Thus he planned the successful 
conspiracy to overthrow Scindiah’s power. But as at “Kooneli” and 
"Betwa,” his flight w as too early to be excusable, and too precipitate to 
be dignified. 

Abandoning the defence of Gwalior, whilst his troops were still 
fighting, Tantia Topee, with a considerable body of Cavalry and Infantry 
attempted to retreat Southwards by the road from Gwalior to Puniar and 
Goonah ; but learning that Puniar was occupied by Major Orr's force, he 
went to the Residency, where the rest of the Rebel Army joined him in 
their retteat from Gwalior, 

The Residency was to have been occupied by Colonel Riddell, 
but reports from that Officer showed that the difficulty of crossing the 
ford across the river *‘Chumbul,” at Dhalpoor, where be had arrived on 
his road from Agra to Gwalior, rendered it impossible that his Force could 
reach the Residency in time to invest Gwalior; a part of his Force, two 
squadrons of Meade’s Horse, arrived at Morar the day I left it for 
“ Kotah-ka-Serai,” as an escort to Seindiah. I left the two squadrons 
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there to reinforce Brigadier-General Napier for the defence of Morar, and 
the pursuit. Captain Meade volunteered to accompany me as acting 
Aide-de-Camp ; his zeal and knowledge of the country rendered him of 
great use to tne during the operation. 

I sent an express to Brigadier-General Napier, at the Morar Canton¬ 
ments, requesting him to pursue the 
No. 3 Enclosure. enemy as far and as closely as he could. 

Brigadier General Napier s Report enclosed report from that Officer 

shows how gallantly and successfully he and his Troops carried out 
that very important service. Twenty-five pieces of Artillery were 
the fruits of his most able pursuit and the total dispersion of the 
enemy. 

I wrote to Sir Robert Hamilton, informing him of the capture of 
Gwalior, and took the liberty to suggest, with the expressions of my 
sincere respect and esteem for the Prince of Gwalior, that the sooner His 
Highness returned to his Capital the better. 

The next morning His Highness arrived at Gwalior with Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Major Macpherson and his retinue. I received Scindiah with 
every possible mark of respect, and accompanied by all the superior 
Officers of the Forces, whose duties allowed them to be present, and all my 
personal and Divisional Staff, had the honor of escorting His Highness 
to his palace in the “Lushker” with a squadron of Her Majesty's 8th 
Hussars, and another of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, most 
honorable representatives of my Force. Our road lay through the long 
and handsome street which leads from the grand parade to the palace, 
which was lined by crowds of inhabitants who greeted Scindiah with 
enthusiastic acclamations. 

British Officers and Soldiers, as well as myself, were rejoiced to see 
that in restoring to his rights the brave and faithful ally of our Govern¬ 
ment and Country, we had also given back to his people a Ruler who to 
all appearance had wou their affections. 

Scindiah is not a man of words, or professions : but it is due to him 
to say that he has been unceasing in his endeavours to prove how deep 
his gratitude is to the Supreme Government of India for their most 
prompt, energetic, andsuccessf.il efforts in his favor, and to the Troops 
who executed their orders in this respect. His Highness is always asking 
how he can prove those feelings to the Troops. To a communication that 
His Highness wished to present the Forces with six months’ batta, I replied 
that I was extremely obliged to His Highness, but that it was quite 
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impossible that we could accept pecuniary remuneration from a foreign 
Prince; that we had only performed a grateful duty, and were abundantly 
rewarded by having been useful to a Prince, who had so bravely and so 
truly stood by our Government, and their cause; His Highness, after¬ 
wards, expressed the wish to give a medal for “ Gwalior ** to the Troops 
engaged. I beg, without dilating on this matter, to leave it in the 
hands of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India, merely 
observing that my only wish is, that the Officers and men should, if it be 
deemed right, have the permission to wear the medal; and that, as regards 
myself, I would most willingly give up all claim to the decoration, if for 
. the sake of precedent, or any other cause, my doing so would facilitate 
their obtaining it; 

I have the honour to enclose 

No. 4 Enclosure. (1) A return of the casualties in the 

Return of Casualties. operations before t( Gwalior/' 

(2) A list of Officers and Soldiers specially mentioned, and mentioned, 
No. 5 Enclosure. besides those specially mentioned in my 
report, for their conduct on the same 
occasion. 

(3) A return of the Ordnauce 
captured before and in Gwalior on the 
19th instant. 

I venture to recommend most earnestly all the Troops engaged in the 
u Gwalior " operations, the Central India Field Force, as well as 
Brigadier Smith's brigade of the Rajpootana Field Force to His Lord¬ 
ship's most favorable consideration. It is not for me to describe the 
importance of the service which they performed. I am convinced that 
it is fully and generouslyjjappreciated by the exalted authorities, whose 
high attributions and experience constitute them the judges of what 
would have been the state of India, if Gwalior had remained for any 
length of time, or, worse still, permanently, in the hands of the Rebels. 

But as the Commander of the Troops engaged, it is my duty to say 
that, although a most arduous campaign had impaired the health and 
strength of every mau of my Force, their discipline, devotion and courage 
remained unvarying and unshaken, enabling them to make a veiy rapid 
march in summer heat to Gwalior, fight and gain two actions on the 
road, one at the Morar Cantonments, the other at Kotah-ka-Serai; arrive 
at their pasts, from great distances and by bad roads, before Gwalior 
before the day appointed, 7 tbe 19th of June; and on that same day, carry 
by assault all the enemy's positions on strong heights, and inmost 


List of Mentions. 


No. 6 Enclosure. 
Return of Ordnance. 
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difficult ground, taking one Battery after another, twenty-seven pieces of 
Artillery in the action; twenty-five in the pursuit; besides the g m ' 8 ,n 
the Port; the old City ; the new City; and finally the Rock of ewahor 
held to be one of the most important and strongest Portresses in India. 

I marched on the 6th of June from Calpee for Gwal.or, and on the 
19th of the same month the Gwalior States were restored to their Prmce. 

His Lordship having been pleased to permit me on account of my 
health to give over the command to Brigadier General Napier, I did so 

oil the £9till o£ June* 


From Brigadier General E. Navibu, C.B.. Commanding 2nd 

India Field Force, To the Assistant Adjutant General,! Central India 
Force,—dated Camp Morar , 18th June 1858. 

On the 16th instant, the 2nd Brigade, composed as per margin, 


Corps. 


1st Troop H. Artillery . 

No. 18 Lfc. Fd. Battery . 

14th Light Dragoons 
3rd Light Cavalry . > . 

Madras Sappers and Miners 
71st Highlanders . , . 

Hyderabad Cavalry . « 

,, Infantry . 

„ Artillery v 
Towana Horse . i 

Total 


European 

Officers. 

Native 

Officers. 

JO 

. a 

O 

V- 

4 

0 

85 

1 

0 

49 

10 

0 

-259 

■ * ^ 

6 

186 

1 

2 

42 

14 - 

0 

361 

1 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

1 

. 20 

, 3$ ■ 

9 

1,072 


Bemarks. 


In the 1st Brigade. 
Ditto. 

On Bear Guard. 


Ditto.'- 


when in sight 
of the Can¬ 
tonments of 
Morar was 
ordered by 
the Major* 
General Com¬ 
manding the 
Central India 
Field Force 
to advance 
in echelon 
from the 

right, in support of the left of the 1st Brigade. 

The Force was disposed as follows:—-No. 18 Light Field Battery on 
the right, supported by Johnstone's Hyderabad Horse ; in the centre, v the 
Madras Sappers and Miners, and Wing of Her Majesty's 71st Highland 
Light Infantry, while on the left was a Wing of Her Majesty's 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

On approaching the right of the Cantonment, the enemy opened 
upon us from six guns, and . I directed Lieutenant Harcourt, Com¬ 
manding No. 18 Light Field Battery, to engage them—an order which 
he had barely received when lie was summoned to join the 1st Brigade. 

My Brigade being then reduced to the Wing of Her Majesty's 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, the Right Wing of Her Majesty's 14th 
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Light Dragoons, Madras Sappers and Miners, and 100 Horse of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, continued to advance on the enemy, who were 
retreating in large numbers, towards their right rear. At one moment 
there appeared a favorable opportunity to charge them with Cavalry, 
but the deliberation with which they moved led me to suspect that they 
were assured that they were protected by the ground in front of them, and 
I sent my Brigade-Major, Lieutenant Maclachlin, and some Towana 
Sowars to examine it. The result showed that the ground was com¬ 
pletely intersected with ravines, lined with the enemy's Infantry. I 
therefore directed Colonel Campbell, Commanding the Wing cf the 71st 
Regiment, to throw it forward in skirmishing order, supported by the 
14th Light Dragoons, which was executed with great spirit by Major 
Rich on the right, who cleared the ravines on his front, leaving them 
filled with the enemy's dead, and relieving the Horse Artillery from 
much annoyance from their musketry. 

I regret to say that this service was not performed without the loss 
of a very promising young Officer of Her Majesty's 71st, Lieutenant 
Neave, who was shot whilst gallantly leading his men to the ravines. 

Colonel Campbell took two Companies of the 71st under Lieutenant 
Scott and cleared some ravines on his left and front, killing every man of 
the enemy that held them ; after which he was directed to clear the top 
of a hill, where a party of Rebels held a Temple and some strong 
ground. This duty was thoroughly effected, and thirty of the enemy 
left dead on the hill. 

Whilst this was going on a Troop of Her Majesty's 14th Light 
Dragoons passed round the base of the hill, and cut up all the enemy who 
attempted to escape from it. 

The protection of the left of the Force and the rear being placed 
under my especial charge by the Major-General, I moved the remainder 
of the 14th Dragoons and Johnstone’s Hyderabad Horse towards the 
left to cover the rear, aiid to intercept the enemy's Cavalry, who showed 
some disposition to move in that direction; but on observing our Cavalry 
they rapidly disappeared through the bills to south of Gwalior. 

The front being now quite clear of the enemy, I withdrew my 
Brigade to the shelter of the Cantonments, leaving, by tbe Major-General's 
order, the Hyderabad Cavalry to watch the flank and rear, until the 
whole of the baggage should come up. Towards sun-set I withdrew 
them to a village on the left of the Cantoments, where they were quartered 
for tbe night. 
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The conduct of the whole of the Troops under my Command was 
excellent. Their perfect steadiness while under the fire of the enemy’s 
Batteries and the gallantry with which they advanced to clear the ravine 
were deserving of the Major-General’s warm commendation. 

The 71st dashed into the ravines and encountered the enemy hand- 
to-hand ; the nature of the wounds received was evidence of the desperate 
resistance made by the Rebels, who were almost entirely composed ol. 
Scindiah’s mutinous Sepoys. 

I beg particularly to recommend to the Major-General’s notice 
Colonel Campbell, Commanding Her Majesty’s 71st, for the Soldier-like 
way in which his Regiment was brought into action; also Major Rich, 
Her Majesty’s 71st, for the spirited manner in which he cleared the 
ravines in his front. Also Lieutenant Scott, 71st, Commanding the party 
which scoured the ravines on the left, and cleared the hill occupied^by 
the enemy, which was of considerable height and difficult of access. The 
enemy held a very strong position on the top of the hill in the temple, 
with rocks and broken ground to its rear. Also Major Scudamore, 
commanding the Right Wing of Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons, which 
was skilfully handled and ready for every call for its services. His skir¬ 
mishers attacked and destroyed many of the enemy in the ravines. 

Lieutenant Gowan, with his Troop, most efficiently cnt off the 
enemy’s retreat from the hill, and destroyed many of them. 

Lieutenant Gordon, of the Madras Sappers, kept pace with the 71st 
and joined in the attack on the ravines* 

Also Lieutenant Johnstone and the Hyderabad Cavalry, whose 
conduct gave me very great satisfaction ; they continued exposed to the 
fierce heat of the day, without food or shelter, for many hours after the 
rest of the troops had withdrawn to the Cantonments. 

The attention of the Medical Officers to the wounded was, as I have 
always seen it, most exemplary* 

I beg particularly to recommend to the Major-General my Acting 
Brigade-Major, Lieutenant Maclachlin, Adjutaut of the Bombay Artil¬ 
lery, whose services were placed at my disposal. His activity, zeal, and 
intelligence have assured me that he is a most valuable Officer, 

Also Lieutenant Bonus, of the Engineers, Acting Assistant Quarter- 
Master General of the 2nd Brigade, who rendered most zealous and 
efficient assistance. 

The 1st Troop Horse Artillery and No. 18 Light Field Battery 
having been withdrawn from my Brigade early in the day, 1 am unable 
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to say anything in regard to their services, which were rendered under 
the Major-General’s own observation. 

Jemadar Ishan Khan, with 20 Sowars of Townna Horse, made 

himself very useful to me. 

I be«■ to enclose a return of killed and wounded. 


From Brigadier M. W. Smith, Commanding Brigade, Rajpoot an a Field Force,- 
No. 25, dated Camp before Gwalior , 25th June 1858. 

I have the honor to report, for the information of Major-General 
Roberts, Commanding Rajpootana Field Force, that on the morning of 
the 17th instant, I marched by Major-General Sir H. Uose s order from 
Antree through the pass to Kotah-ka-Serai, which lies between three and 
four miles South-east of Gwalior. 

I had reconnoitred the pass the evening before, and occupied the 
difficult points by strong piokets and posts, so that had there been any 

enemy I should have been prepared. . 

I met with no opposition whatever, and reached Kotah-ka-Serai at 
7£ A.M. Upon my arrival 1 saw the enemy occupying the heights in 

front, and between me and Gwalior. . 

I had orders from Sir Hugh Rose to halt at Kotah-ka-Serai and 
communicate with him, but as the enemy appeared determined to attack 
me and being also hampered with a large quantity of b.ggage, and 
Kotah-ka-Serai not being a secure position, I thought it best to take the 
initiative. I therefore collected my baggage in and near the fort of Kotah- 
ka-Serai, placing it under a Troop of Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, and 
a squadron of Lancers, and as strong a guard of Infantry as I could 
afford. I reconnoitred the ground in front, and found it to be most 
difficult, intersected with nullahs and impracticable for Cavalry. About 
1,500 yards from Kotah-ka-Serai, their guns were in position, and their 
line ran all under the hills across the road to Gwalior. 

This I ascertained by advancing with my reconnoitring par y o 
within about 4 or 500-yards, when they opened so heavy a fire upon us 
that we were obliged to retire, not however before I had made myself 

acquainted with the nature of the ground, and thus enabled myself to 
avoid being intangled iu the nullahs above mentioned. 

I advanced the Horse Artillery and soon silenced their guns j after 
three or four rounds they began to retire, and I sent my Infantry 
across the broken ground giving the command of that branch to Lieute- 








nant-Colonel Raines, Commanding Her Majesty's 95th (the senior 
Infantry Offieer present), with orders to follow up the enemy as far as 
he thought advisable. I have called upon Lieutenant-Colonel Raines to 
furnish me with a report, which I enclose, as I consider it gives a 
detailed and accurate account of the proceedings of the Infantry part of 
the Force from the time I gave him the order to advance up to the time 
of occupying the heights above Gwalior, I have only to add that I 
cannot speak too highly of the steady and Soldier-like conduct of both 
Officers and men of the 10th Native Infantry, who have given me the 
most prompt and ready assistance upon all occasions, and of Officers and 
men of the 95th Regiment, who though exhausted from fatigue and 
want of food, stormed the heights under a burning sun and a heavy fire. 

In consequence of threatening movements of the enemy, as well as 
the unprotected position of the baggage, I was obliged to send back (to 
reinforce the Troops already left at Kotah-ka-Serai) one Troop of He$ 
Majesty's 8th Hussars, one Division Horse Artillery and two Companies 
10th Native Infantry. 

From the nature of the ground already described, I was unable for 
some time to bring my Cavalry into action, and merely retained them as 
support and escort to the Troop Horse Artillery under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blake, but having advanced to the head of the pass, partially 
occupied the heights above the plain near the Phool Bagh and placed 
Infantry to guard the entrance of the defile, and protect a retreat, I 
thought I might venture to advance with a Squadron of the 8th Hussars, 
and the two divisious of Horse Artillery remaining at my disposal, and 
one troop of the 1st Lancers, sendiug back for the remaining troop of 
the 1st Lancers as a support. 

I then ordered the Squadron of Hussars to charge to the front, 
which they did most gallantly, passing right through the enemy's Camp, 
carrying everything before them. 

Upon the return of the Squadron both Officers and men were so 
completely exhausted and prostrated from heat, fatigue, and great exer¬ 
tion they could scarcely sit on their saddles and were for the moment 
incapable of further exertion. This was a critical moment, as the enemv 
were collecting both on the frout and flanks, but the 95th had arrived 
near the guns, and the 8th Hussars, in spite of their fatigue, formed to 
their front in line, and in order to show a greater front I formed them 
in single ranks. In the mean time the remaining Troop of the 1st 
Lancers had arrived to support, as second line, I then retired tho 
Cavalry by alternative Troops, protected by the Artillery, during which 
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movement both arms showed the greatest steadies ami 
Lines under the protection of the Infantry posted there. 1 then took 
La position for the night on the heights, sending for my baggage and 
placing it in tolerable security, in a sort of amphitheatre forme ^ y 
portion of the hills we occupied. I guarded both ends of be defile with 
^ • w« rvf I'nfantrv in strong positions formed by the ground, and 

wll on our right, the left of * **"“* 

anv sudden assaults by a steep bank aud a canal. 

‘ Having now finished my first day’s proceedings, I have» only _ 
add the names of some Officers, who gave me most valuable assist- 

^Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, Commanding details, who was most 
energetic and always in the front, both in reconnoitring and in the 
charge* and it was at his suggestion that I ordered the charge of the 
Squadron of the 8th Hussars through the enemy’s Camp which although 
venturous, succeeded well with the enemy we had to deal with. 

Captain Sir John Hill, acting as my Brigade Major who, in spite 
of t be intense heat and great fatigue, was always at my side, ready to 
,,;ve me assistance and carry out my instructions: also Captain Bolton, 
r ctin „ Quarter-Master General to the Brigade, who in addition to the 
performance of liis own peculiar duties, which, under the circumstances, 
were arduous and trying in the extreme, gave- me most efficient assist¬ 
ance. Lieutenant Williams, Sub-Assistant Commissary General attached 
to the Brigade, who is always most active, energetic and indefatig¬ 
able in the discharge of his duties, but on this occasion, when the 
obtaining of any supplies were most difficult, in fact, next to impossible, 
he never spared himself iu endeavouring to overcome difficulties. 

Captain MacMullen, 23rd Bengal Infantry, who volunteered to 
1 act as my Aide-de-Carap and gave me most valuable and efficient assist- 

Cornet Goldsworthy, Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, who also acted 
as my Aide-de-Camp,. gave me most valuable assistance in carrying my 
orders under a burning sun, and over very difficult ground, and once at a 
most critical moment, viz., when I required Cavalry support upon the 
return of the Squadron of Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars from their 

charge. . 

P. S.—I am much indebted to Officers Commanding Regiments, tor 

their services to me during the day. 
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Extracts from Notes received from Brigadier M. W. Smith, subsequent 
to tke receipt of his Report , dated 25th June> detailing the operations 
of Ms Brigade on the 17th June 1858 . 

“ Two Companies of the 10th Native Infantry advanced with the 
two Companies of the 95th Regiment, to attack the enemy's entrench- 
ments on the 17th June.” 

Colonel DeSalis wishes to mention the zeal and intelligence 
evinced by Major Chetwode when in command of a detached portion of 
the 8th Hussars on the_June.” 

'‘Lieutenant Jenkins, 8th Hussars, was also employed by me in 
-conveying orders to bring up supports, which he executed to my satis- 
faction.” 

“ While the Infautry skirmishers were feeling their way through 
the pass leading to Gwalior, their progress was checked for a time by 
the fire of two or three guns which the enemy had brought into the pass. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blake therefore proposed taking a division of his 
guns into the heights on our right, which was accordingly done, and the 
result was most successful. By firing at low elevations, round shot and 
shrapnel were dropped on the enemy's guns near, obliging them to 
retire precipitately to another position, and by thus advancing and com¬ 
ing into action on every occasion of their making a staud, they were at 
length fairly driven out of the pass, which was then made clear for the 
advance of our force,” 


From Lieutenant-Colonel T. N. Hicks, Commanding Artillery , Central India Field 
Force , Late Commanding Field Force from Jhansi } To Brigadier M. W. Smith, 
Commanding Bajjpootana Field Force,—dated Camp Morar, near Gwalior , 
25th June 1858, 

As commanding the Field Force from Jhausi, in conjunction with 
your division, I have the honor to bring to your notice the good 
service done by Troops which you did me the honor to place under my 
command on the evening of the 17th, on my personal report to you that 
a body of the enemy were collected at the gorge of the pass leading to 
the plain in the direction of the Phool Bagh. 

Captain Forster and Lieutenant Morris, with a Company of the 
95lh Regiment, crowned the hill on each side, and with a shout opeued 
fire : the horsemen immediately broke from under the hill; the Hussars 
led by myself and Captain Heneage charged with one Squadron, over¬ 
came and slew numbers, captured two guns, and continued the charge 
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right through the Phool Bagli Cantonment, leaving bungalows and 
camp equipage in our possession. 

3. But we had advanced too far without any support, and on its 
arrival it was I believe reported that the Hussars were not fit for a 
second immediate attack. Captain Heueage was certainly quite black in 
the face and unable to speak, although on his horse. It was a gallant 
charge, and I am sure you will with pleasure report to the Major- 
General Commanding Central India Field Force the soldier-like con¬ 
duct and good service done by Heneage, Forster and Morris with their 
men, 

4. Since the oapture of Gwalior, it is well known that in this 
charge the Queen of Jhansi, disguised as a man, was killed by a Hussar, 
and the tree is shown where she was burnt. 


From Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. R. Raines, Rev Majesty's 95th Regiment, Command¬ 
ing the Infantry , To Brigadier M. W. Smith, 
10th Regiment Native Infantry. Commanding the Column of the assault on 
1 Man ^owidQd. enemy's entrenched position before Kotah • 

ka-Serai and subsequent capture of the heights 
in rear, near Gualior, dated 18th June 1858 . 


Agreeably to your order 

Ilev Majesty's 95th Regiment. 

List of Casualties by the Action 
on the 17th June. 

Lieutenant J. N. Crealock, slightly 
wounded. 

Private William Hall, dangerously, 
since dead. 

„ Robert Dutton, severely. 

„ Janies Suttle „ 

„ John Bird # »> 

„ James Shan, slightly. 


received about 8 o'clock a.m., on the 
banks of the stream, near Kotah-ka-Serai, 
I proceeded with two Companies of the 
95th Regiment in skirmishing order to 
attack the Rebel entrenchments with 
supports, and the l Oth Regiment Native 
Infantry in echelon as a reserve. On 
nearing their breastwork they opened a 
brisk fire of musketry on both Corps 
along the line accompanied with round 
shot and shell as fast as they could load their guns. Seeing our 
approach many of them commenced to retire from their left, when the 
skirmishers from the 95th opened fire on them. 

When within 59-yards of their works I ordered the skirmishers 
to advance at the double and charge, and on reaching their works 
1 discovered their Infantry retiring up the ravines towards the left and 
right, and taking away the guns to our left. Here we were stopped by 
a deep ditch with four feet of water and the bauks were so steep, that it 
was with difficulty that the men got over in single file, and by the time 
that the skirmishers had ascended the opposite bank, the entrenchment 









was completely abandoned, but we ©till found a small body, evidently 
their rear, extended, firing and retiring through the ravines and up the 
hills in disorder. The skirmishers with the greatest eagerness pushed 
on, and succeeded in shooting several of them. 

On gaining the heights in rear of the encampment, during which 
time a Company of the 95th had swept round the base of the hill to 
the left, I observed that the enemy had guns, about 800 or 1,000 yards 
in front, on another hill about the same height, with Infantry and a 
large proportion of Cavalry. I sounded the halt and assembly, on 
which a fire of shrapnel was opened on the men. I then noticed on my 
immediate right, about 500 yards off, and which I afterwards ascertained 
was the road to Gwalior, about 100 of the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry, 
protected from our fire by a high embankment, and as I anticipated that 
they would endeavour to turn my right flank by a charge and thus cut 
me off from my reserve, I ordered the retire on the entrenchments, 
opening at the same time on them a sharp fire from the En fields, and 
having our rear covered by a Company of the 10th Regiment in skirmish¬ 
ing order. 

On reaching the entrenchment I found that Major Viails, who 
commanded the reserve, was attacking the Gwalior Contingent Cavalry 
above alluded to, with two Companies of 95th, keeping them in check 
and preventing them from advancing down the road, where they had * 
brought a couple of 9-pouuder guns to bear on us. In the meantime 
another gun of heavy metal, judging from the distauce of its range 
(1,200 yards), was brought into position on a high hill to our extreme 
left front, when immediately afterwards two guns of the Bombay 
Artillery were placed to silence the fire which considerably annoyed us. 

Soon after this I received your orders to proceed up the road with 
the 10th in reserve, and on our advancing, the Gwalior Contingent 
Cavalry as well as the guns retired. After advancing along the road 
for about a mile (with a deep nullah and a high embankment on our 
left, and the two Companies in skirmishing order in front and covering 
the ridges to our right), and until the skirmishers had entered on the 
plain of the Phool Bagh, large bodies of the enemy’s Cavalry were 
observed as if preparing for a charge, and in such force, as to imperil 
the safety of the skirmishers. However (after being halted for an hour) 

I ordered the support up a hill, on cresting which I observed the 
Gwalior Cavalry in their red uniforms slowly advancing in skirmishing 
order up a broad ravine to our right, and about 200 yards in front of us. 

u 
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I immediately paused file-firing in line to be opened on them, and on 
discovering onr position they instantly retired with the utmost preci¬ 
pitation, when yon, Sir, directed the splendid charge of the 8th Hussars 
in pursuit. I immediately proceeded to support and follow them to 
within a quarter of a mile of the Cantonments, when by your orders 
I halted. A portion of the 10th Native Infantry during the advance 
supported the 95th, and a Company from each Corps was left to guar 
the narrow passes as we advanced. 

During the halt and whilst the Cavalry were engaged m sweeping 
through the Cantonments, the enemy brought two guns into position^on 
• our left, one on our right, and two from the Fort opened, fired on the 
95th and a division of the Horse Artillery immediately and close to us. 

Having remained here for about half an hour you directed us to 
retire and take up a position on the heights in front of Gwalior for the 

nip-ht We reached them about 7 v.M. 

“ I have the greatest pleasure in hearing witness to the extreme 
endurance (specially of the 95th) and gallant conduct of both Coips. 
They had been out the whole day without a meal under a burning sun 
and had marched at 2 A.M. that morning from the previous encampment 
ground, a distance of 10 miles, and although the list of ca8u ^ ltieS “ y 
Regiment actually occurring from theenemy’s fire (and which with that 
of the 10th is copied in the margin) presents a small proportion of 1 man 
killed and 1 Officer and 4 men wounded, I regret to say that 84 cases 
of coup-de-soleil occurred, 1 of which proved fatal on that day, exclusive 
of 5 Officers dangerously, but not fatally, attacked. 

In conclusion, I beg respectfully to bring to your not,oe the valu¬ 
able assistance I received from Major Vialls, Major Massey, and Lieuten- 
ant and Adjutant Sexton, who acted as my Staff Officer during the day, 
also from Lieutenant Crealook who so ably headed his Company, and 
assisted in the reoonnoissance previous to the attack, and from Captain 
Pelley, Commanding the 10th, who with bis men greatly contributed 
and assisted towards our success in the action. 








From Brigadier-General E. Napieb, C,B.» Commanding 2nd Brigade , Central 
India Field Force , To the Assistant Adjutant-General, Central India Field 
Force , dated Camp Joiora-Alipore , i95£. 

I have to report that I received at 5£ a.m., on the 20th June, 

orders to pursue the enemy, 
with the details shown in the 
margin, which marched within 
an hour and a half after 
receipt of orders. The Fort 
which had been reported in 
our possession, opened upon 
us, as we came within range, 
and obliged us to make a 

detour to reach the Residency. 

We arrived late in the evening at Sumowlee, having marched about 
25 miles. 

The enemy were reported to have 12,000 men and 22 guns, and to 
have marched from Sumowlee to Jowra-Alipore, iti the forenoon. 

We were too tired to go beyond Sumowlee, the heat of the sun hav¬ 
ing been terrific: so we rested until 4 o’clock a.m., on the 22nd, then 
advanced on Jowra-Alipore, where we found the enemy strongly posted 
with their right resting on Alipore, guns and infantry in the centre} 
and Cavalry on both flanks. 

A rising ground hid our approach, and enabled me to reconnoitre 
their position, in security, from a distance of 1,200 yards. They opened 
several guns on the reconnoitring party, disclosing the position of their 
Artillery which I had not previously been able to discover. 

The ground was open to the enemy’s left, and a careful examination 
with the telescope left me assured, that there was nothing to check the 
advance of my Artillery. 

I directed Captain Lightfoot to take up a position, about 600 yards 
from the enemy’s left flank, and enfilade their line; and to act afterwards 
as circumstances might dictate, 

Our column of march was the most convenient formation for attack : 
Abbott’s Hydrabad Cavalry in advance; Lightfoot’s Troop of Horse 
Artillery, supported by Captain Prettijohn’s Troop of 14th Light 
Dragoons aud two Troops 3rd Light Cavalry, under Lieutenant Dick, 
with a Detachment of Meade’s Horse under Lieutenant Burtton in 
reserve. When the Troops came into view of the enemy after turning 
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Corps. 

European 

Officers. 

Native 

Officers. 

N. C. O. & 

Lank and 

File. 

1st Troop Horse Artillery. 

4 

0 

95 

14th Light Dragoons . 

2 

0 

60 

3rd Light Cavalry . " . 

7 

5 

92 

Hydrabad Cavalry . . 

0 

0 

243 

Me de’s Horse . 

3 

3 

174 

Total 

18 

8 

664 
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the shoulder of the rising ground, the whole were advanced at a gallop, 
and as soon as the Artillery had reached the flank of the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion, the line was formed to the left, aud the guns opened ou the enemy 
at a distance of 600 yards. 

After a few rounds tho enemy’s guns were silenoed and a rapid thin* 
ning and wavering of their ranks took place. Captain Lightfoot lim¬ 
bered up, and advanced at a gallop; and Captain Abbott with his 
Bydrabad Cavalry charged at the same moment. 

The movement was instantaneously followed by the rest of the 
Cavalry, and tho whole of the little force swept through the enemy’s 
Batteries and Camp, and past the villages into the open plain, driving 
before them, and cutting down the Rebels for several miles. Detach¬ 
ments of the Cavalry charged a body of the fugitives ou the right, and. 
cut up many of them. 

Wherever there was a body of the enemy collected in front, Light- 
foot’s guns opened and dispersed them. A party of their Cavalry made 
a move to our left rear, as if to cut off the baggage, but on perceiving a 
body of the Hydrabad Cavalry, left to cover the road to the rear, and 
being themselves threatened by a party of the 3rd Light Cavalry from 
our left, they retreated rapidly out of sight. 

Wo had now advanced about six miles from our first point of attack ; 
the enemy were dispersed in every direction throwing away their Arms; 
85 guns had been captured, and were lying broadcast over the plain j 
men and horses were exhausted and it was necessary to retrace our steps. 

The villages in our rear were still full of the enemy, who were cut¬ 
ting up our Camp followers, and firing on all who passed within range; 
two guns and a party of Abbott’s Cavalry were sent to clear them out, 
which was effected by the fire of the guns, and by parties of dismounted 
Cavalry, with their swords and carbines. 

Besides the guns, a. considerable quantity of ammunition and 
elephants, tents, carts, and baggage fell into our hands. 

Never wag the rout of an army more complete. It is difficult to 
estimate the number of'the enemy killed, but I believe between 3 and 
400. The villagers say 500, but the escape of many was facilitated by 
the villages into which our Cavalry could not follow them. 

It is with great pleasure that I bring to your notice the excellent 
conduct of the Troops of all arms under my command. Nothing could 
excel their cheerful endurance of the fatigue, and the intense heat of the 
march. 
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Their good discipline has only been equalled by the courage with 
which they charged such a superior force. 

Many occasions arose when it was necessary for detached parties to 
act against the enemy's Infantry, and they were invariably met with the 
promptest gallantry. Captain Barrett's Troop of the 14th Light Dra- 
goons arrived after the close of the action, and a party dismounted, and 
turned twenty of the enemy out of a garden, killing every man. 

Private Novell, of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, charged 
alone into the village, and killed one of the emeny under a very heavy 
fire, for which act of gallantry I beg to recommend him for the 
u Victoria Cross/' 

Dr. Mackenzie, of the 3rd Hydrabad Cavalry, being interrupted in 
his attendance on the wounded > by the fire of a party of the enemy from 
behind a wall and ditch, called on Subadar Soojab Khan, 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, to dislodge them. Their position was a difficult one, but 
the Subadar, with one half his party with slung carbines, and the other 
with drawn swords, gallantly led the charge and succeeded in dislodging 
them, and killing every man. 

I beg to recommend him for promotion to the a Order of Merit." 

Trumpeter Charles Sappery, of Meade's Horse, killed a standard 
bearer, and captured a standard. Naib Russaldar Kurreeni Sing, 1st 
Troop, killed five of the enemy; Jemadar Jurtub Sing, Wordie Major, 
and Sowar Mahomed Bux (wounded) displayed great gallantry and slew 
many of the enemy. I beg to recommend these men for the t( Order of 
Merit." 

The way in which the Troops were led into action excited my admira¬ 
tion ; more especially the superb manner in which Captain Lightfoot 
took up his position on the flank of the enemy, and the dash with which 
he followed them when broken. 

~ Captain Abbott, Commanding Hydrabad Cavalry, distinguished 
himself highly, by his activity aud intelligence generally, and the gal¬ 
lantry of his charge on the enemy's Batteries, 

Those experienced Officers, Captain Prettijohn, Her Majesty's 14th 
Light Dragoons, and Lieutenant Dick, 3rd Light Cavalry, were charged 
with the duty of supporting the guns, which they performed to jny 
entire satisfaction. 

Lieutenant Burlton, of Meade's Horse, had the honor of leading 
the Detachment of the Corps for the first time into action, and acquitted 
bimself creditably. 
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To Surgeon Stewart, of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, a,nd 
the Medical Officers of the Force, I am much indebted for the attention 
to the sick and wounded. 

It remains for me now to recommend most earnestly to yonr favor¬ 
able notice my Staff Officers, Captain Todd, Brigade-Major, and Lieuten¬ 
ant Maclachlin, Aoting Assistant Quarter-Master General. I cannot 
speak too highly of their zeal and gallantry. 

I beg to be pardoned if I have dwelt at too great length on the 
services performed by the men and officers of the Force. The dispro¬ 
portion of the enemy’s number to ours seemed very great,* certainly not 
less than four thousand men were drawn up in line with a formidable 
Artillery to oppose us; and though the action was brief, many things 
occurred during a very short time, and the circumstances were such as 
to call for the exertions of every individual of the Force. 

I beg to enclose a return of killed aud wouuded, and of ordnance 
captured. 

I also opened a letter from Captain Abbott, Commanding 3rd 
Hydrabad Cavalry, bringing to notice several men of his Regiment for 
distinguished conduct, and I beg most strongly to second his recommen¬ 
dation that they may receive the Order of “ British India. ’ 


Return of Killed and Wounded in the Pursuing Column under Command of 
Brigadier-General JR. Napier, C.B., in the Action at Joura-Alipore, on the 
21st June, 1858. 


Corps. 

Bank and Names. 

f/ y. ... 

1 

Killed 

and 

Wounded. 

Remarks. 

Horses. 

09 

w 

pa 

< 

K 

H 

■s 

a 

w 

Wounded. 

| Missing. 

1st Troop Horse 
Artillery. 

1st Troop Horse 
Artillery. 

3rd Troop Horse 
Artillery. 

14th Light Dra¬ 
goons. 

H. 0. Cavalry . 

Syce Dooga * 

„ Gennoo ^ . 

Gunner Dennis 
Burns. 

Private George 

Staple. 

Bargeer Miaz Meer 
Khan. 

1 

►Killed . 

Wounded 

Killed . 

Died of Sunstroke 

Severe sword oat, 
left urial. 

1 

1 

2 

1 



• « The disposition of the enemy seemed very great" in original. 























misfy 
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Return of Killed and Wounded in the Pursuing Column under Command of 
Brigadier. General R. Napier, C.B., in the Action at Jowra-Alipore, on the 
91st June, 1S5S —continued. 






Horses. 


Corps. 

Bank and Names* 

Killed 

and 

Wounded. 

Remarks. 

tS 

a 

w 

Wounded. 1 

Missing. 

aj 

M 

tf 

< 

* 

W 

H. 0. Cavalry . 

Duffadar Mahomed 
Bur. 


Slightly in face, 
swo*a cut. 



i 

■ -.'f 

i 


Ditto 

Sowar Mahomed 
Bur; 


Slightly in face, 
sword out. 



1 

: 


Ditto • 

Sowar Chokutta 


Slightly both arms, 
and right h^nd. 



j 


Meade’s Horse • 

Sowar Gholam Ali 

-Wounded 

Severely, left eAr and 
oheek divided. 



r 


Ditto • 

Sowar Nawal Khan 


Slightly on both 
hands, finger am¬ 
putated. 





Ditto 

Sowar J u m a 1 
Oodeen. 


Slightly grazed by 
gun-wheel. 

... 

2 

' ^ 


Ditto * 

Sowar Chain Singh 

: 

Slightly on twp fin¬ 
gers. 





3rd Light Caval¬ 
ry- 

... 

... 

Nil* 



' 

, 


Camp Jowba-Alipobb; 

91st June, 1858, 


R. NAPIER, Brig.-Genl., 
Commanding Pursuing Column, 


AB8TRACT. 


Corps. 

European. 

Natives. 

Horses. 

Killed. 

Wounded.. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Missing. 

1st Troop Horse 

Artillery. 

3rd Troop Horse 

Artillery. 

14th Light Dragoons • 
H. & Cavalry . 

3rd Light Cavalry 
Meade's Horse . 

1 

1 

2 

"l 

7 

1 

”*1 

2 

” 2 

*“ 1 

Total . 

1 

1 

3 

7 

2 

4 

1 


R. NAPIE R, Brig.-Genl, 

Commanding Pursuing Column. 
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Central India Field Force—Obdnance Department. 

Return of Ordnance captured from the Rebels by a portion of the Central India 
~ Field Force under Command of Brigadier-General Napier , C.B., on the 21st 
June, 1858. 


No. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Description. 


Brass Gun 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Brass Howitzer 
Ditto 
Iron Gun 


Manufacture. 


Calibre. 


Native 

English 

Native 

J- English 

Native 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

English 

Native 


12 Pdrs. 

6 " 
fi " 

6 :: 

6 

B 

6 * 

O » 

<5 „ 

6 * 
fi ” 

b » 

6 „ 

6 * 
fi ” 
fi 11 
6 ” 
e 

3 * 

2 ” 

is !! 

12 „ 

* » 


Length. 

Remarks. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

3 

S 


5 

9 


6 

10 


5 

0 


5 

0 


4 

40* 


4 

10* 


4 

10*. 


4 

10* 


4 

10* 


4 

10* 


4 

10* 


4 

10* 


4 

6 


4 

2 


4 

2 


4 

2 


4 

2 


4 

2 


4 

2 


4 

1* 


2 

6 


2 

0 


2 

H 


3 

9 


3 

1* 



THOMAS J. HAGGARD, Lieut., Bombay Artillery, 

Commissary <f Ordnance, Central Field Force. 


Gwaxioi ; 
28th June , 1858, 


From Captain H. D. Abbott, Commanding 3rd Cavalry, Bydrabad Contingent, to 
Captain Todd, Major of Brigade , 2nd Brigade , Central India Field Force 
— dated Camp JPoharee, 25th June , 1858. 

In continuation of my letter No. 72, of the 23rd instant, I have the 
honor to forward a list of men of the 3rd Regiment Cavalry Hydrabad 
Contingent, and respectfully beg the Brigadier General will be pleased 
to recommend them for the "Order of British India.’* This will give 
to Privates an increase of pay of 4 Rupees monthly and a decoration. 

I feel sure the men will fully appreciate this, and that it will be an incen¬ 
tive to their comrades to obtain the same by gallant conduct in the 
Field. 
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List of Men of the 


Trooper 

st 

99 

99 

99 

$y 


Trooper 


99 

>9 

9) 


Duffadar 

Trooper 


$9 

>t 

V 

99 


Duffadar 

Trooper 


99 

99 

99 


Jemadar 

Duffadar 

Trooper 


3rd Regiment Cavslry, Hydrabad Contingent. 

1st Troop, 

Nutteh Khan. 

Sadoolla Khan. 

Mahomed Khan. 

Jaffer Khan. 

My tab Khan. 

Suadut Khan. 

4th Troop. 

Sallow Khan. 

Noor Khan. 

Shaikh Meeran. 

Shaikh Oomur “Commanding Officer's 
Orderly .** 

Jaffer Ali Beg. 

5th Troop. 

Shaik Gholam Nubbi. 

Shaikh Mahomed. 

Budroodean Khan. 

Abdul Kureem Khan. 

Shaik Kubeeroodean. 

Davi Sing, 

6th Troop. 

Nahar Khan. 

Allahdad Khan. 

Syeed Oosman. 

Nutteh Khan. 

Myboob Khan. 

1st Cavalry H. C. 

Alleef Khan. 

Gunga Sing. 

Mookorim Khan. 

H. D. ABBOTT, Captain , 
Commanding 3rd Cavalry , Hydrabad Contingent . 
jR. NAPIER, Brigadier*General^ 
Commanding £~*d Brigade, Central India Field Force . 
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Return of Killed 

and Wounded of the Central India .Field Foree during the 
operations before Gwalior. 

Rank. 

Names. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Remarks. 


- \ 


Gunner . 
Driver \ 


Lance Corporal 
Private . • 


1ST Brigade, Central India Field Forcb. 
4th Company 2nd Battalion Artillery . 


Slightly. 
Sinoe dead. 


Gafley Peter 

0 

1 

Seetui • 

0 

1 

Bhiva . . 

t 

- 0 

Her Majesty*$ 14th Light Dragoi 

James Badder • • 

0 

1 

Thomas Davis » • 

0 

1 

Edwin Overing • 

0 

1 

James Williams • • 

0 

1 


Slightly. 

Severely. 


Lieutenant 
Havildar 
Naique 
Private 


Trooper 


25th Regiment Native Infantry . 



W. Rose 

• 

o. 

1 

l 

Buldee Sing 

• 

0 

1 


Doorg a Sing * 

• 

0 

1 

# 

Ramlall Tewarry. 

• 

0 

1 

• 

Matfcadeen Moray© 


0 

1 

• 

Seeumher Ahire . 

« 

0 

1 

# 

Chota Sing . 

• 

0 

1 


Goonajee Gowra • 

t 

0 

1 

* 

Mahadoo Gowlee . 

• 

0 

1 


Mortally, since dead* 

Dangerously. 

Slightly. 

Sword cut. 
Dangerously. 

» 

Severely. 

Slightly. 


3rd Regiment Cavalry , Hyderabad Contingent. 


Maddoo Khan 
Huasan Khan • 
lssery Sing 

Shaik Kuhbeer Odeen. 
Nujmoodeen Khan • 


1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

o. 

1 


Dangerously. 

Slightly. 


Lieutenant 

Serjeant 


Corporal 

Private 


2nd Brigade Central India Field Force. 
71st Highland Light Infantry . 


Wyndham Weave 
W illianx-Sheddon 
Hugh McGill 
James Wilson 
Thomas Leslie • 
Daniel Brown 
David Kinuiburgh 
Allen Anderson . 
James Cromar . 
Bernald Daly 
Donald Fergusson 
Samuel Nioolsou. 
William Watson. 



1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


0 

1 


1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

0 


0 

1 


0 

1 


0 

1 


(V 

1 


0 

1 

• 0 

1 


Sun-fctroko. 

Dangerously. 

Slightly. 

»» 

Dangerously. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 
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Return of Killed and Wounded of the Central India Field Force during the 





i 


Rank. 

Names. 

% 

r-j 

1 

Remarks. 



a 

is 



Serjeant 
Corporal 
Gunner . 


Brigadier Smith’s Brigade, Rajpootana 
Field Force. 


3rd Troop Horse Artillery* 



T. H. Law . • 

• 

0 

1 

• « 

W. Craggs . < 

* 

0 

1 


Thomas Currie • 

- . 

0 ; 

1 

• i 

Steven Shorten . 

. 

o 1 

1 


Contusion in abdomen. 
Severely, right leg amputated.- 
Slightly. 


Gunner 


Artillery • 


John Field . . 

, 

01 

1 

John Henessey • 

. 

0 

1 

Patrick Connors • 

. 

i ! 

0 


Severely. 


since dead* 


Her Majesty*s 8th Hussars. 


Lieutenant . 

Assistant Surgeon 
Serjeant 


Corporal 

Private 



J. Reilly • 

• 


1 

0 


R. W. Jenkins 

. 


0 

1 


H. Sherlock . 

. 


0 

1 

f 

Joseph Ward 

. 


0 

1 

• 

J. Lynch 



1 

0 


Thomas Smith 



1 

0 

II 

Edward Berry 



0 

1 

* 

John Bowler 

, ■ 

t 

1 

0 


James Cave « 

• 

• 

0 

r 


Thomas Cox . 

. 

• 

1 

0 


Alfred Jaokson 

• 

• 

1 

0 


James Lindsay 

. 

• 

1 

0 

• 

Michael Kelly 

, 

t 

0 

1 

• 

John Pearson 


# 

0 

1 

• 

George Tuft 

, 

• 

1 

0 

% 

George Hollis 


• 

0 

1 


Sun-stroke. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Severely, since dead. 
Slightly. 

Slightly. 

» 

Sun-stroke. 

Severely. 


Captain 

Cornet 

Naique 

Trooper 


1st Native Light Cavalry (Lancers). 


W. W. Anderson. 

W. Mills 
Shook Lall • 

Shaikh K^rastee . 
Maun Singh. 

Shaikh Sillar Bux 
Shaikh Noor Mahomed 



0 

1 


1 

0 


0 

1 


0 

1 


0 

X 


0 

1 


0 

1 


hsket ball through the spine. 
Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. . 


Her Majesty's 95th Regiment . 


Lieutenant 

Corporal . 
Lance Corporal 
Private 


onel . 

J. A. R. Raines . 

0 

1 


J. W. Crealock 

0 

1 

# 

J, M. Sexton 

0 

1 


Joseph Hunt . . 

0 

1 

# 

Michael Hogan . 

0 

1 


William Hall 

0 

1 


Robert Dutton . . 

0 

1 

• 

James Suttle . • 

0 

1 ! 


Slightly. 

i) 

Severely. 

Slightly. 

Severely. 

Dangerously* since dead. 
Severely. 
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Return of Killed and Wounded of the Central India Field Force during the 
operations before Gwalior —concluded. 


m 


Rank. 



1 

•n 

Q) 


NAMB8. 

« ■‘3 - 

£ g 

Remarks. 


« i * 



Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment— contd. 


Private 



John Bird • . 

0 

1 

# 

James Swan . 

0 

1 

# 

Henry Robinson . 

0 

1 


Thomas Johnson . 

0 

1 

• 

Joseph Shan . 

1 

0 


Hugh Nelson 

0 

1 

♦ 

William Pike 

0 

1 


Joseph McCartney 

0 

1 

• 

Edward Rodden . 

0 

1 


Severely 

Slightly. 


Round shot. 

Dangerously, left leg amputated. 
Severely. 

Slightly. 


10th Regiment Native Infantry. 


Naique • • • 

Hu noman Dhobe . 

0, 

1 

Slightly. 

Private • » 

Thakoor Ptfreaud. 

0 

1 

Severely. 

‘•t » • 1 

Ittoo Pendicker . 

0 

1 

Slightly. 

3* p 

1 , • • ♦ 

Babajee Kuddon . 

0 

1 

Pifer 

PavCe .... 

0 

1 

Severely. 

Bheested* . 

Sewa Juddoo 

0 

1 

Slightly. 


Total Killed Europeans 17 Natives 4. 

Total Wounded Europeans 44 Natives 2$. 

~ 4 mi i J Killed 21 

•Grand lotal | Wounded 66-87 

Died of Wounds since the Action, 4 Europeans and 1 Native. 

E. H. A. WOO D, Cajptdin, 
Assist. Adjt. General, Central India Field Force . 


List of Officers and Soldiers of the'Central India Field Force and Brigadier 
Smith's Brigade of the Rajpootana Field Force, the whole under the Com¬ 
mand of Major-General Sir Hugh Rose , K.C.B., specially mentioned , and 
mentioned for gallant and good service in the operations before Gwalior, from 
the 16th to the 19th of June 1858 t both days inclusive. 

Captain Cockburn, Her Majesty’s 48rd Regiment, Acting Aide-de- 
Cam'p, “ mentionFor good service during the operations. 

Lieutenant Lysfcer,- Interpreter, “mention.” For good service 
during the operations. 

Captain Wood. Assistant Adjutant General, “ mention. ” For 
good service daring the operations. 

Captain Ashburner, Deputy Judge Advooate General, “special men¬ 
tion.” Voluntarily attending me on almost all occasions under fire, and 
Very useful in carrying orders correctly and with intelligence. 

































Captain Gordon, Assistant Commissary General, "special mention/' 
Supplying the Forces well on all occasions under very great difficulties ; 
and always doing his utmost to lend me animals from his Department 
when required on any important service, for transport of Troops or 
Guns, 

Captain Scott, Pay Master of the Force, special mention” 
Voluntarily attending me on almost all occasions under fire, and very 
useful in carrying orders correctly and with intelligence. 

Captain Campbell, Baggage Master, “special mention/* Volun¬ 
tarily attending me on almost all occasions under fire, and very useful 
in carrying orders correctly and with intelligence. 

Lieutenant Clerk, of the Commissariat Department, “mention.” 
Efficient performance of his duty in difficult circumstances. 

Having already recorded the excellent services of the Medical 
Department under Dr. Arnott, it is not necessary to say more than that 
they continued to render under difficulties the same good service to the 
end. 

Central India Field Force . 

Brigadier Stuart, Commanding 1st Brigade, “special mention.” 
Important service in leading ably and gallantly bis Brigade, when they 
took the heights above Gwalior. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowtb, 86th Regiment, “special mention/' 
Gallantly and ably commanding his Regiment, who took by storm the 
heights on the left and the Guns in the enemy's entrenchments. 

'Lieutenant-Colonel RobertsoD, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, “ 5th 
special mention." Good service in supporting rapidly and effectually 
with bis Regiment the advanced lines of attack and afterwards taking 
ably and gallantly a good position to the front. 

Lieutenant Brookman, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, “ mention." 
Ably serving the captured Guns. 

Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry (killed), “special 
mention.” Very gallant conduct in taking with a small party of his 
Regiment, by storm, the Fort of Gwalior from a band of fanatics, , 

^Lieutenant Waller, 25th Bombay Native Infantry, “ special mention." 
Gallant conduct on the same occasion. 

Brigadier Smith’s Brigade, Bajpootana Field Force. 

" Brigadier Smith, Commanding Brigade Rajpootana Field Force, 
u 2nd special mention." Good service in attacking with a Division of 





Lieutenant-Colonel Blake’s Horse Artillery Guns, supported by a Troop 
of Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, and 14th Light Dragoons, the extreme 
left of the enemy, taking guns and the palace of the Phool Bagh, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “ 2nd 
special mention.” Gallantly and ably commanding Her Majesty’s 95th 
Regiment when they took the heights on the right above Gwalior and 
captured two pieces of Artillery. Good service in turning the guns cap¬ 
tured on the enemy, and taking by assault two 18-pounders on the Grand 
Parade of Gwalior. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Owen, Commanding 1st Bombay Lancers, 
“ special mention.” Ably and gallantly leading his Regiment over very 
difficult ground, in very good order, up to the top of the heights of 
Gwalior, to cover the Troops serving the captured guns, and afterwards 
clearing by a gallant charge the Grand Parade of Gwalior of the enemy. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Blake, Commanding 3rd Troop Bombay Horse 
Artillery, “ special mention.” Good service on the same occasion with 
Brigadier Smith. 

Major Vialls, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “special mention.” 
Good service for taking the extreme right of a spur of the last and 
lowest height above Gwalior. 

Captain Loch and Lieutenant Heath, both 1st Bombay Lancers, 
“ special mention.” Gallant conduct on the same occasion as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Owen ; Captain Loch cut down the Rebel who shot Lieutenant 
Mills. 

Captain Meade, Commanding Meade’s Horse “ special mention.” 
Good service acting on my Staff, and giving me important local in¬ 
formation. 

Lieutenant Roome, Commanding 10th Bombay Native Infantry, 
«special mention.” Gallantly and ably taking a position from the 
enemy and two field-pieces. 

Lieutenant Mills (killed), “ special mention.” Gallaut conduct on 
the same oocasion as Lieutenant-Colonel Owen. 

Lieutenant Goldsworthy, Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, “ special 
mention.” Able assistance in bringing up the Cavalry and Guns on very 
difficult ground. 

Lieutenant Budgen and Lieutenant and Adjutant Sexton, Her 
Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “mention.” Ably serving the captured guns. 

Lieutenant Knatchbull, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “ mention.” 
For with some men of his Company removing a Howitzer, and turning it 
on the enemy. 
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Lieutenant Bead, 10th Bombay Native. Infantry, “ mention.Ably 
serving a captured gun. 

Doctor Clark, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “ mention/’ Atten¬ 
dance on sick and wounded. 

Privates P, Murphy, Loix Dempsey, and Colville, Her Majesty’s 
95th Regiment, “ mention.” Ably se 
Color Havildar Gunnoo Powar. , 

Havildar Rurnzad Khan. 

Private Bhow Seerba. 

,, Gonajee Goura (wounded). 

„ Metadeen Moray do. 

w Sen Ammee Aheer do. 

„ Chota Sing do. 


Special Mentions of Officers who distinguished themselves in previous operations 
of the Central India Field Force , but of whose service no written record was 
addressed to me> but whose statements as to their services are perfectly correct . 

Lieutenant Fox, Madras Sappers and Miners, “ special mention.” 
Gallant conduct in killing eight men with his own hand in the general 
action of the ** Betwa.” 

Lieutenant Arbuthnofc, Royal Artillery, “ special mention.” For 
being the Officer, who gallantly accompanied voluntarily Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gall, when he reconnoitred closely the enemy’s position, under 
a heavy fire, at Koonch. 

Lieutenant Frazer, Staff Officer of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
“ special mention.” Gallantly killing three of the enemy at the General 
Action of the 11 Betwa,” and unwearied zeal and good service during the 
whole of the Campaign of the Central India Field Force. 

Lieutenant Shakespeare, 2nd Madras Cavalry, “ special mention,” 
Gallant and good service when voluntarily acting as my Aide-de-Camp 
in actions with the enemy. 

HUGH ROSE, Major-General, 

Commanding. 


Action at Kotah-Jca*Serai on the 17th of June , under Brigadier Smith, Commanding 
v Brigade Rajpootanah Field Force . 

Brigadier Smith, €< special mention.” Good service in conducting 
the operations. 


jrving captured guns. 

25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, " special 
mention.” For 
gallant conduct in 
the storming of the 
Fort of Gwalior. 








Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks, Commanding Bombay Artillery, “ special 
mention.” Very gallant conduct in leading a most gallant charge of the 
Squadron Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars mentioned below, 


Captain Heneage, Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, “ special mention.” 
Leading a daring and very gallant charge of a Squadron of his Regiment 
through the enemy’s Camp and Battery of field-pieoes and bringing 
back two of the enemy’s field-pieces under a cross fire. 

Captain Poore, Her Majesty’s 8th Hussars, “ special mention.” 
Very gallant conduot on the same occasion, and unyielding resolution 
in remaining in the saddle under a burning sun several hours, and 
so ill as to be fit for the sick report, bringing himself, the other Officers 
although being disabled by sickness, the brave Squadron in good 
order to his Camp, under a heavy and cross fire from the enemy’s 
Guns. 

Lieutenant Reilly (killed by sun-stroke) and Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Harding, both of the 8th Hussars, “special mention.” Good 
conduct on the same occasion, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Raines, Commanding Her Majesty’s 95th Regi¬ 
ment, “special mention.” Good service in assisting to take and hold 
the position of Kotali-ka-Serai. 

Major Vialls, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, Major Massey, and 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Sexton, “ meution.” Good service on the same 
occasion. 

Captain Pelley, Commanding 10th Bombay Native Infantry, 
« mention.” Good service on the same ocoasion. 

Captain Forster, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “special mention.” 
Good service in supporting with gallantry and ability the charge of the 
8 th Hussars. 

Captain Sir T. Hill, Acting Brigade-Major, Captain McMullen, late 
23rd Bengal Native Infantry, and Cornet Goldsworthy, Her Majesty’s 
8th Hussars, “ special mention.” For the valuable and efficient assis¬ 
tance they gave on the same occasion. 

Lieutenant Maurice, Her Majesty’s 95th Regiment, “special men¬ 
tion.” Good service onthe same occasion. 

Lieutenant Williams, Sub-Assistant Commissary General, “ special 
mention.” Great energy and good service in obtaining supplies, when it 
was most difficult to do so, 

Captain Anderson, 1st Bombay Lancers, “ mention.” Wounded in 
the arm by a musket ball, good service on the same day. 
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Assistant Surgeon Sherlock, Her Majesty's 8th Hussars, severely 
wounded by a spent ball, “'special mention.” For rendering great assist¬ 
ance in bringing in the wounded under fire. 

HUGH ROSE, Major-General, 

Commanding. 

PS. _Brigadier Smith requests that Major Chetwode, Her 

Majesty's 8th Hussars, may be mentioned for good service on the 17th 

June 1858. • HU qjj ROSE, Major-General, 


Cbktbai India Fibid Fobob. Obdnanok Dbpabtmbnt. 

Return of Ordnance captured ly the Force under Command of Major-General 
Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, at Gwalior, 

on the 19th instant. 

Camp Gwalior, 24th June 1856. 


No. 


10 

IB 

20 

25 

m 

32 


■Description. 


Brass duns. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Brass Howitzer, 
Brass Mortar. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Iron Gun. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Brass Gun. 
Iron Gun. 
Ditto. 
D.tto. 
Ditto, 


Manufacture. 


| Native. 


^ English. 


}>• Native. 


Calibre. 


32 pr. 
12 pr. 

9 pr. 

9 pr. 

9 pr. 

6 pr. 

(> pr. 

6 pr. 

6 pr. 

6 pr.- 

6 pr. 

6 pr. 
6 pr. 

3 pr. 

3 pr. 

3 pr. 

2 pr. 
1 pr. 

i P r - 
6 pr. 
15 ins. 

8 ins. 
2 *- ins. 

3 pi. 
3 pr 

1* P r ‘ 
-i P r * 
24 pr. 
18 pr. 
6 pr. 
6 pr. 
6 pr. 


Length. 


i 


Bkmaeks. 

Feet. • 

Inches. 


9 '' 

r ; 

i 

8 

6 

6 

9 

.c 

5 

9 


5 

9 

nd 

a 

6 

0 

a 

oo 

6 

0 


0 

0 


4 

lot 

<v 

4 

10 

Ja g* 
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APPENDIX A. 


Mutiny at Jiiansib. 

Captain P . (?. Scot’s Report . 

Some days before ife occurred, Captain Dunlop commanding the left 
wing of the 12th Native Infantry, and the station of Jharisie too, sent 
'over to Major Kirke letters from Major Skene, the Superintendent, and 
Captain Gordon, Deputy Superintendent of Jhansie, informing him that 
they had learnt from' separate sources that one Luckmuu Rao, the 
servant of the Ranee of Jhansie, was doing his best to induce the men of 
the 12th to mutiny. It was not known whether the Ranee authorised 
these proceedings. Subsequent letters from the same authority informed 
Captain Dunlop that spies or agents of sedition found great difficulty on 
- entering his lines. Captain Dunlop, I believe, had not time to send more. 
He never seemed to think that there was any danger to be apprehended 
from' the 14th Irregulars. At Now gong and Jhansie, they let the 
infantry begin the mutiny. I believe the reason was solely that they 
' wished to conceal the character of the movement, viz., its being a 
Mahomedan one. They were the most blood-thirsty when the mutiny did 
break out. 

I have learned the following particulars from three natives who were 
.at Jhansie at the time of the mutiny. One of them was in the fort 
of the city of Jhansie with the party who defended it. The three told 
their tales separately at Nowgong, Muhoba, and Banda; and as they 
agree very nearly, I think the information is correct. 

Only the 7th company, 12th Native Infantry, mutinied on the 4th of 
June. It marched into the Star Fort headed by a havildar, Goorbuccus, 
a very likely man. Captain Dunlop paraded the rest of the 12th and 
the cavalry, and they said they would stand by him. Next day, June 
6th, he was busy at the quarter-guard of the 12th, preparing shells (a 
thing he wap likely to do). He was returning from the post office where 
he had posted some letters, and was on or near the 12th Native Infantry 
parade, when men of the 12th attacked and killed him and Ensign Taylor. 

I hope I may be permitted to mention here that Lieutenant Ewart 
who passed through Cawnpore in the end of May on his way to 
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Nowgong, to join the 12th, was personally told by General Sir H. M. 
Wheeler to tell Captain Dunlop that he had reported of him to the 
Adjutant General, that “he was a man for the present crisis.’' 

The sowars there severely wounded with pistols or carbines Lieutenant 
Campbell of the 15th Native Infantry, the only officer present with the 
14th Irregulars. He escaped to the city fort pursued by sowars, some 
of whom were wounded by the officers inside it. Lieutenant Turnbull of 
the artillery employed in the revenue survey failel to reach the fort. I 
suppose he was on foot; he took refuge in a tree, he was seen to climb it, 
and was shot down. Lieutenant Burgess of the revenue survey depart¬ 
ment and some of his English and Eurasian subordinates had been living 
for sometime in the city fort. On the evening of the 4th-of June he was 
joined by Major Skene, his wife (and I believe two children) ; Captain 
Gordon, Madras Native Infantry; Dr. McEgau, 12th. Native Infantry, 
and his wife; Lieutenant Powys, 6th Native Infantry, canal department, 
and his wife and child; two ladies from Orai, relatives or guests to Captain 
Browne; and the English and Eurasian employes in the civil and canal 
department ami salt excise. They employed their time until they were 
attacked on the 7th in getting provisions and ammunition, and fire-arms 
into the fort; they piled stones behind the gates to prevent their being 
opened. They appear to have made great havoc among the assailants 
with rifles and gnus, only one of their number being killed by those out¬ 
age_Captain Gordon ; he was shot through the head when he exposed 

himself at the parapet. A native who was in the fort said he was kneel¬ 
ing over pulling up a bucket, some syce in the lower mclosure had filled 
with wheat. A native who was in the city at the time said he was firing 
at the assailants, but both agreed that he (Captain Gordon) was shot in 
the head when exposing himself at the parapet; they all agieed that 
Lieutenant Powys was killed by Mussulmans inside the fort. The native 
who was inside the fort says that Lieutenant Powys was found by 
Captain Burgess and- others lying bleeding from a wound in the neck, 
and was able to say that four men beside him had attacked him ; the four 
were immediately put to death, one was a ressaldar (?) moonshee, another a 
jemadar, and two chaprassis : all four were employed in the revenue 
survey; the informant who was in the city said that Lieutenant Powys saw 
a khitmutgar of Captain Burgess attempt to pull down the stones that 
closed the fort gates and shot him, that this man’s brother out Lieutenant 
Powys down with his tulwar, and was instantly shot down by Lieutenant 


mrgess. 
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The party at lastVere induced to open the gates rely ing on ihe most 
solemn promisee made to Major Skene that the lives' of all would be spared; 
they all walked out save Lieutenant Powys, who wasNilive, but unable to 
move ; his ’ wife was torn from him, and, with the rest of the Christians, 
was beheaded, in a garden near or in the city. Women-and children were 
alike killed; the men are said to have pleaded hard for the, lives of these 
last. The informant who was inside the fortress says that quarter master 
Sergeant Johu Newton, of the 12th Native Infantry, and his wife and 
four little children were alone spared, and taken with the rebels when 
they left Jhansie ; he was a dark East Indian ; he was received in 
September or October last/from 3rd Europeans. 

The Ranee's troops joined in the attack, so I believe did the men of the 
salt excise. A Mr. Stewart of that department made his way from near 
4 Jhansie disguised as a Hindoo; he joined our party on the 14th June, and 
atKubrai he disappeared preferring to make his way alone as a native ; 
his colour and knowledge^ of the language made this somewhat easy. I 
regret to say I have not since heard of him; he left us in the dark of even¬ 
ing without a word; lie seated that in consequence of the mutiny he had 
received orders to come to Jhanfcie fort with all his men, and had moved 
along the salt boundary towards Jhansie, collecting his men as he went; 
but finding they mutinied, he had to flee for his life ; he was told ere he 
fled that the heads of some murdered officers were being carried about the 
villages around Jhansie, knd were then being exhibited in a village he 
was close by. 

Lieutenant Ryves was in command with the only native officer, 
jemadar Lall Mahomed, and sixty men of the left wing, 12th Native 
Infantry, and forty sowars of the l % 4th Irregulars. I was told at Muhoba, 
by a man from Jhansie, that Lieutenant Ryves had been'seen riding 
towards Lullutpore. I have no doubt that he escaped'; \ 

In conclusion I beg to say that this report is made from memory ;* 
I had no documents or papers to refer to. All books, papers,' etc., 
that we left at our quarters at Nowgong must have perished in the flames; 
no trace of them was to be seen when I visited cantonments on the 12th 
and 13th June, and I think I can safely state that no records of the 12th 
Regiment, Native Infantry, exist safe, save such papers as have been for¬ 
warded to the brigade, and other offices. Descriptive rolls of many of: 
the mutineers must exist in the collector's office. Of the youcg men of 
four or five years' service or less, only three, I think, joined the officers 
after the mutiny bioke out. 
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The following account of the Jhansie massacre is from a written 
deposition of one present :— 


For some time since, the gentlemen were in the habit of passing the 
nights in the fort, and spending the days at their bungalows. Captain 
Burgess and his establishment had their tents pitched within the fort, 
and everything was being put in readiness to retreat into it as soon as 
there should be occasion to do so, which occurred on the evening of the 
4th of June. Some few effected their escape from the place altogether ; 
one gentleman (name unknown) reached Burwa Saugor, when meeting 
with a native surveyor of the canal establishment, Saheb Rai, he gave 
him his watch and horse, and procuring a Hindoostanee dress, escaped on 
foot. He was scarcely out of sight, when two sowars, who were hotly 
pursuing him, arrived there, and recognizing the horse, took Saheb Rai 
and the Thanadar prisoners back to Jhansie, where they were still when 
last heard of. Lieutenant Turnbull was not so fortunate ; not having 
been able to gain the fort, he climbed a large tree ; he had, how¬ 
ever, been seen, and was shot on the tree. From the evening of the 
4th, until noon of the 8 th, the gentlemen in the fort kept good their 
position, the ladies assisting them in cooking foT them, sending them 
refreshments, casting bullets, etc. They were fifty-five in number alto¬ 
gether (Europeans), inclusive of the ladies and children, and they began 
to get very much straitened for want of provisions. Behind all the 
gates, they had piled high heaps of stones to strengthen them, and kept 
up so good a defence, that one of the cannon which had. been brought 
too near the gates, was abandoned ; and it was only by fixing ropes to 
it in the night that the mutineers were able to regain possession of it. 
Lieutenant Powys was the first person killed in the fort. The way he 
' met his death was this : two men, brothers, in Captain Burgess* em¬ 
ploy, one was his jemadar, declared that he would go out. They were 
told they: would be shot down if they attempted it, but they said they 
might as well be shot as stay there to be starved, and accordingly com¬ 
menced undoing the fastenings. One was shot immediately. The other 
turned on Lieutenant Powys who happened to be near him, and cut him 
dowu with his tulwar. This one was directly shot by Captain Burgess. 
The only other person killed inside the fort was Captain Burgess himself 
who received a bullet in his head, after having, I am told, killed no 
less than twenty-five with his own hand. All the natives spoke of his 
great skill as a marksman. The mutineers at last having forced the 
Ranee to assist them with guns and elephants, succeeded in effecting an 




entrance at one of the gates, and they promised the gentlemen that if 
they laid down their arms and' gave themselves up quietly, their lives 
would be spared. The gentlemen unfortunately listened to their words 
and came out. They were tied in a long line’ between some trees, and, 
after a short consultation, had their heads struck off. Such ladies as had 
children had to see them cut in halves before their own turn came. The 
sowars, it appears, bore the principal part in all these atrocities. This 
took place on the afternoon of the 8th of June. 


Written deposition of a native of Bengal. 

I am a native of Bengal and was attached to the writers 1 establish¬ 
ment of the Jhansie Customs Collector’s office. 

On the 5th of June last at about 3 p.m., while we were in attend-, 
ance at the office, we wore alarmed by the report of musketry fired in 
the direction of the magazine; instantly two peons and a duffadar of the 
Customs establishment, who had been sent by Mr. Carshore to pay in 
1,500 rupees of the Customs collections in the Deputy Commissioner’s 
treasury, returned to our office panic-stricken, and stated that they had 
been informed by certain sepoys that the revenue treasury was in immi¬ 
nent danger of being plundered by a gang of robbers. Our office was 
ordered to be closed directly, and the peons on the establishment were 
called in to hold themselves in readiness within the office compound for 
any contingency which might occur. Mr. Wilton was next seen dash¬ 
ing in from the military lines, and urging Mr. Carshore to fly from the 
place with his family, intimating at the same time that the regiments 
had mutinied and all was over. Accompanied by Mr. Wilton, 
Mr. Carshore drove with his family in a buggy to the dak bungalow where 
they arrived in safety. Myself and other amlahs then quitted the office 
compound, leaving the peons in charge of the office, and took our stand 
on an adjoining road to witness what was going on. Seeing nothing 
where we stood, we determined to cut into the town by striking across 
the parade ground, but we had not advanced many steps in our intended 
direction, before we were accosted by a sepoy from a distance to the 
effect that we should keep ourselves out of the way, as some men of the 
12th Native Infantry had broken into open mutiny and taken possession 
of the magazine. We, however, pushed oft regardless of consequences, 
till we came up to a spot where the officers of the 14th Irregular Cavalry 
with a party of sowars belonging to that regiment were haranguing the 
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inept of the 12th Native Infantry, who had not already mutinied, to con- 
timie true to their colours, and we then cut into the town. On our way, 
however, we'observed, a party of sepoys running* towards the* cuteherrios 
of Mosses. Skene and Gordon intent Yippn mischief ; but as those officers 
jUVd all otfier Christian residents-with the exception of officers attached 
to the regiments liaid been timely escorted by a party of the 14th Irregu¬ 
lar Cavalry into the fort, the sepoys were in this instance foiled in their 
attempt to massacre the, Christian population'of Jhansie. When all the 
Qhristian residents, with the aforesaid exception,, had taken shelter in the 
fort, the town gates were closed by order of Captain Skene who had 
directed that no one should be permitted to enter the town except with 
the privity of the. head of the police. 

\ I heard the following morning that fifty-two men of the 12th Native- 
Infantry lad mutinied the previous day, and were in possession of the 
magazine and treasury. The remaining troops in the station passed 
ithe first .day and night of the outbreak in a state of passive mutiny, 
regardless of the exhortations of their European officers; who commanded 
them to attack and take the mutineers, and endeavoured, though unsuc¬ 
cessfully, by kind words as well as by threats, to persuade the mutineers 
$to return to their duty. 

The fifty-two men of $he 12tl| Native Infantry had the previous after¬ 
noon raised the sM.dard s *t>f revolt near the magazine, and invited all 
men ef the '.deen' to Hock to their standard, offering to remurierate 
each man for his-services at the rate of twelve rupees per month. They 
kept their post at the magazine and round their white flag till noon of 

the 6th, when they were joined by the remaining troops in the station, 

viz,, by the remainder of the 12th Native Infantry and the whole wing of 
the 14th Irregular Cavalry, These first fell upon their European officers, 
who had not for one moment forsaken their men; Lieutenant Campbell 
was first attacked, but though wounded, he kept his seat on his fleet 
charger which enabled40m-i>y overleaping a gate to escape into the fort 
without further injury. Lieutenants Dunlop and Taylor, however, were 
unable to escape, and consequently fell victims to the fury of their mea. 
Two havildars and a sepoy- hid the latter under a charpoy, but to no 
purpose. The mutineers next broke up into parties and proceeded to set 
fire to the bungalows and to liberate the convicts from jail. A paity 
consisting of fifty sowars and 300 sepoys then approached the town with 
two guns and a number of Customs and Police chaprassis. led by the 
jail daroga, in their train—and the doors of the Orcha gate were t hi own 





open to them to the cry- of ‘ deen ka ehyr.' The Ranee placed guards at 
her gate and shut herself up in her palace. Captain Gordon sent a 
message to the Ranee soliciting her assistance at this crisis, but this was 
refused, as the mutineers threatened to put her to death and to sot fire 
to her palace in ease of her compliance with Captain Gordon's request. 
The Ranee's guards then joined the mutineers. 

The rebels next proceeded towards the fort with the intention of 
storming it. but were kept at a respectful distance by the gallantry of 
the European inmates, who shot a number of the former with their 
muskets. Baffled in their attempt, the besiegers retired for the day 
after placing guards of sowars and Mussulman chaprassis of the Customs 
and Police departments over the gates. 

The night passed quietly; the following morning Messrs. Andrews, 
Purcell, and Scott issued from the fort, disguised as Mussulmans, with 
the intention of seeing the Ranee and obtaining her aid, but the feint 
being discovered, the gentlemen were taken to the palace of the Ranee, 
who did not even condescend to honour them with an interview, but 
ordered them to be carried before the mutinous ressaldar for orders. 
Her words were to the effect: “ She had no concern with the English 
swine." This was a signal of death. The three gentlemen were then 
dragged out of the palace; Mr. Andrews was killed before the very gates 
of the Ranee’s residence by Jharoo Comar's son, supposed to be a 
personal enemy of his, and the other two were despatched beyond the 
walls of the town. In the afternoon a second attempt was made to 
surprise the fort by breaking open a gate, but the besieged succeeded 
in repelling the invaders who retreated after stationing guards at the 
gatew’ay as they had done the preceding day. 

On the third day of the outbreak commenced an indiscriminate 
plunder of the property of Europeans, Bengalees, and other amlahs in 
the town. The Bengalees were specially singled out for vengeance 
because oue of them, the post office writer, had concealed one Mr. Fleming 
in his house, and the mutineers had succeeded in tracing him out, and 
murdering him iu the Baboo’s house. The following morning a 
general search was made for Bengalees, and myself and two others of 
the Customs establishment fell into the hands of the ruffians and were 
hauled up in presence of the ressaldar who ordered us to be kept in 
confinement until the fort should surrender. 

After we had been secured, a fresh attempt was made upon the fort, 
and the Ranee was threatened with instant assassination, provided she 
refused to side with the rebels. She accordingly consented and supplied 





them with a reinforcement of 1,000 men and two heavy guns which she 
had ordered to be dug out of the earth. They had been buried three 
years ago. Thus strengthened they commenced a brisk cannonade upon 
the fort, but failed to make any impression upon it, as not a single brick 
of the fort was injured by the balls which .struck against the battle¬ 
ments. The fire of musketry from the fort, however, did a good deal of 
execution, and the besieged might have been able to hold out much 
longer, had they not been betrayed by certain native servants who had 
been received into the fort for the performance of menial offices. Captain 
Gordon received this day a gun-shot wound x of which he immediately 
expired. Then a kherkie or secret door was treacherously thrown open 
by the natives within. Captain Powys t shot and killed. one of the % 
traitors, but was shot dead in. return ^y the brother of the man he had 
slain. The handful of Europeans in the fort were now for a moment 
paralysed—they knew not how to overcome such odds from within and 
without. They, however," mustered courage, and when they observed 
that a rush was made from outside through the passage, they all 
ascended th^ terrace of a high building in the fort, and thence kept 
firing upon tli6 enemy below. The latter then proposed a parley, promis¬ 
ing to allow the Europeans to quit the fort unmolested provided' they 
surrendered themselves and their arms to them. This the Europeans 
consented to, but no sooner did they leave the fort unarmed than they 
were seized by the rabble and conveyed to Jokhun fiagh, where they 
were separated into' three lines, one comprising all adult males, another 
all adult females, and a third all the children. Then commenced the 
horrid massacre, the daroga of the jail first raising his sword and killing 
Captain Skene. Then all hands were raised "and an indiscriminate- 
slaughter took place, the males were despatched first, the females n£xt, 
and the murder of children closed the brutal scene. 

Poor Captain Skene before he received the finishing stroke exclaimed 
to a sepoy who was standing beside him “ that it was idle for the 
mutineers to hope tharf^ogland would be denuded of all her bold sons 
by the destruction of the handful of men that were now at their mercy , 99 
and poor Mr. Carshore's eldest son before he was murdered begged in 
Hindee that his life might be spared as he hoped that the vengeance of 
the mutineers had been satisfied by the blood of his father and mother. 

When the above cruel business had been gone through, myself and 
the other Bengalee prisoners were set free under a promise of not keeping 
up any correspondence with Europeans. 
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Subjoined is a list of the Europeans who were massacred at Jhansie, 


viz . . 


Captain Skene and family; Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner; Captain Burgess, Revenue Surveyor; Lieutenant Powys and 
family; Doctor McEgan and family; Captain Dunlop, 12th Native 
Infantry; Sergeant Kailly, Engineers; Ensign Taylor; Lieutenant 
Turnbull, Revenue Surveyor; Lieutenant Campbell, 14th Irregular 
Cavalry; Mr. W. S. Carshore, Collector of Customs, with family ; 
Mr. T. Andrews, P. S. A.; Mr. R. Andrews, Deputy Collector, and 
family’; Mr. Wilton, Customs Patrol, and family; Mrs. Browne and her 
daughter; Mr. Scott and family; Messrs. Purcell, both brothers; 
Messrs. Crawford, both brothers ; Messrs. Elliot, brothers, and mother ; 
Mr. Fleming; and many other Christians (names unknown). 


Abstract, translation of the statement of Sahibood-deen y JckaHsamah of 
Major 8kene ) dated 23rd March 1858. 

I have been in Major Skene's service for the last three years. On 
the 5th of June, about 3 p.m., muskets were fired near the magazine, 
and a loud cry was raised that the dacoits had attacked the station. 
Major Skene came to his house frorq his eutcherry, and placing his wife 
and children and Miss Brown in the carriage of Captain Burgess, who 
had come to see him, sent them all to the fort with Captain Burgess. 
In the meantime he ordered his carriage, which being brought to him, 
he drove to the Jokhun Bagh, where Mr. Gordon met him. He was also 
taken into the carriage* Both these gentlemen went to the fort. I 
remained at the bungalow. I had sent the mussalehee and khitmutgar 
to the fort. At 7 p.m. having dressed dinner, I and the cook went to 
the fort. All the officers that were present dined together. During the 
night I remained in the fort. Ahmed Hossein, tahsildar of Jhansie, the 
next morning came to see Major Skene in the fort. I told him to send 
us coals, wood, fowls, and eggs. He did so. He also sent some, men, 
seven or eight in number, with sweetmeats; breakfast was then served. 
Memsahib and Mr. Gordon asked for tiffin without delay. There was 
no khitmutgar present, all had gone to the bungalow. I, Dildar 
chaprassi, and Captain Brown’s khitmutgar assisted in serving the tiffin, 
which being done, the superintendent ordered me to remove all the silver 
from the fort to Akhevchund treasurer, but to keep as much as was 
required. I obeyed his orders and packed up all the things in two boxes, 
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which I, in: company with Murigul Khan and Khodabux, chaprassis, 
took to the house of the treasurer. '* While I was leaving the fort, 
Mr. Gordon called me back, and impressed upon me the necessity of 
making soine arrangement that they might be put to no trouble for their 
m&ils. I went to the treasurer, gave him the two boxes, told him to 
examine the contents, which he refused to do, stating that there was no 
need for that. I locked up the boxes, keeping the keys in my possession. 
I went towards the bungalow, taking with me some rice, potatoes, t\Vo 
sheep, and four geese. Gholam Mahomed ehaprassi was with me. On 
reaching Ashan Allee Sheristadar’s house we heard a loud noise and firing 
of guns. It was about % o’clock. Near the city gateway, we saw that 
the Adjutant was galloping hard, and two sowars were following him. 
The Adjutant dismounted and went into the city through the wicket. 
The sowars took his horse and pelting and kicking us told us that we 
were going to feed the officers. We were arrested and taken to the kotee. 
Our houses were plundered. The sowars and the sepoys went to the jail 
and liberated the prisoners, who set fire to the bungalow of — Andrews. 
A few sowars, prisoners, jail burkundauzes, and men from the town, both 
Hindoos and Mahomedaris, commenced plundering < the house of the 
superintendent. I and Bissram Sirdar taking advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity ran to the garden. Busis Allee, jail daroga, made his hurkun- 
dauzes carry two boxes from the‘superintendent’s bungalow to liis 
house. The same day some other boxes were carried off by Moroo 
Bulwant alias Mama Sahib, Ranee’s father; Goolzar Khan, jail burkun- 
dauze, took three bullocks and one cow. This man with his followers 
came to the garden, asked the gardener where we lay concealed. He 
pointed out our hiding place. Goolzar Khan caught me; his two men 
drew swords and pointed their muskets towards us asking where was 
Major Skene's treasure. I told him that the money was always kept 
in the treasury, which was plundered. They then took all I had on 
my body. The sirdar was then plundered of all his wife's ornaments 
that he had with him at the time. I was then set free; I remained in 
the same garden. ©Trthre morning of the 7th of June I went towards 
the fort with two bottles of milk and four loitves of bread. I remained 
opfcside the fort near a hay rick. Mr. Gordon, who was walking on the 
fort wall, saw me. Major Skene also came to the same spot; they 
dropped a rope to which I tied the loaves and the bottles of milk. I at 
the same time informed him that the house was plundered. I was told 
that I could not get access to the fort, but that I should try if I could 
furnish them with provision in the same way. While returning from 
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the fort I was arrested by Choonee, a relative of Jharoo Koar, and some 
other men from the town whom I can recognize, bat whose narncB I do 
not know, and was taken to. Mama Sahib, because I had supplied the 
officers with food. Mama Sahib ordered his men to take, me to Jemadar 
Lall Bahadoor and the ressaldar to be murdered or to be blown from a 
gun. The jemadar and the ressaldar first ordered me to be shot, then 
' they recalled their order and kept me confined. The next morning it 
was reported that some force was advancing upon Jhansic. All got 
under arms. I escaped to the town and saw that the Karukbijlee gun 
had been put in order by the Ranee’s order to be used against the officers, 
and that the town people, mutinous sepoys,- and Ranee’s servants were 
firing. Thakoors were also passing up and down. About 4 or 5 p.m. 
it was reported that the officers were coming down from the fort. I 
also went to the gateway. When my master with memsahib and other 
officers came down, I saluted him and could not help weeping. The 
sowars and sepoys pelted us with stones and obliged us to separate. All 
the officers went to one side and their servants joined 
me. The mutinous sepoys and Ranee’s men took the officers to the 
Jokhun Bagh, and all the servants, including myself, were sent to the 
pultun. The ladies and officers were murdered near the garden. All 
the people of the town were with the sepoys. After perpetrating this 
inhuman deed, Bukish Ally, the jail daroga, sowar, sepoys, and the 
Ranee went to the pultun to the ressaldar. Bukish Ally observed that 
lie had killed the burra-sahib with one stroke. Then the subadar, the 
ressaldar, and the Ranee’s men came to the parade ground, and ordered 
that the prisoners should be set free. We were in consequence liberated. 
The next morning 1 went to the garden of Jokhun Bagh, and saw that 
the bodies of the officers, ladies, and children were lying-unburied, with¬ 
out clothes. The third day I was told that the bodies were buried in a 
pit, but by whom is not exactly known; when 1 had gone to see the. 
dead bodies, I wrapped memsabib in a piece of cloth which was tied 
to my head. One day before the murder of the officers it was proclaimed 
in the town by the beat of drum that “the country belonged 
to the king, the Ranee held the rule, and that the officers will be killed 
to-morrow.” After the murder no proclamation was issued. 

March 25 .—The JRanee opened her own mint. Mahomed Sanali, 
doctor, told me that the officers were not willing to come down from the 
fort, but when they were assured by liim that they would not be killed, 
they came down. 
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Nijim Hbssein/ revenue tahsildar, and Aliniud Hossein, tahsildar of 
Jhansie, were also put in confinement by the ressaldar. On seeing me 
they began weeping. When the mutineers left Jhansie, I went to 
the treasurer and asked him wher.e he had kept the silver and jewellery. 
He said that all was taken by the rebels. On my observing that 
how could they know that such things were kept in such a place, that 
although maltreated, I had not given them any clue, how had he 
given them these things without asking me. The treasurer did not 
speak to me upon this, point before I had ashed him. I know nothing 
regarding the’ , promissory notes possessed by Major Skene, but 
Madarbux, khitmutgar, stated to me that Major Skene had told him 
that, Akheychund had his money, which was to be laid out in supporting 
his wife and children, whom he wished to place under the charge of the 
Sifid kliitmutga-r and myself. I bad heard (hat Madarbux had gone to 
Saugor, but I am not sure where he is at present. I saw Akkey Mull 
going to the cut cherry of the Ranee, and heard that he took service with 
her and'became her treasurer. 


Statement of Mrs. Mutlow. 

4th June, about three o’clock in the evening, I ordered my ayah to get 
water ready to bathe ray little boy, so she put everything ready and came 
to me. I took my child and undressed him to bathe, so I heard the 
sepoys were making a noise. I sent my ayah out to see. She told me 
the sepoys were running up to the magazine with their guns. As soon 
as I heard that, I took my boy quite naked to Mrs. Newton’s house. 
Mr. and Mrs. Newton took their children to the dak bungalow'. I was 
not able to keep up with them; I turned back to the post office, so the 
Baboo gave me a chair to sit down, and ordered his chaprassi (o fan me. 
When I came to my senses be sent his chaprassi with me to my bunga¬ 
low. As soon as I came to my place I sent my servant to the office to 
see where were MrTM Mutlow and brother. He saw no one there; he 
turned back and told me that everyone went up to the fort, and the 
sepoys were firing their guns at everyone they saw, so no one was 
killed that day, and I was still in my house with my child. Mr. A. 
Skene heard of me; he sent his two servants and chaprassis to take me 
up to the fort, so I got in the fort about six o’clock in the evening, and 
met with my husband and brother-in-law there and remained in 
Mrs. Blythe's room that night and the next morning. Mr. A. Skeue and 
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Mr. Gordon went to the Ranee, and got about fifty or sixty guns, and 
some powder and shot and balls, and she sent about fifty of her own 
sepoys in the fort to assist us ; and about 12 o’clock during the day they 
killed those gentlemen who were with them, and commenced burning 
the bungalows and speared Mr. Taylor belonging to the cavalry. So he 
galloped his horse and came to the fort. When the Ranee heard of it 
she got all her sepoys down from the fort. The Ranee and her sepoys 
joined with the regiment, so we changed ou.r clothes that night and 
wanted to get out of the fort, but was not able ; the sowars were around 
the fort, so we kept there Friday night, Saturday, and Sunday. 
Monday, about eight o’clock in the morning, Mr. Gordon was shot, that 
regiment subadar wrote to Captain Skene to come out of the fort, saying, 

“ We will not kill any of you—we will >end you all to your own country 
so Captain Skene wrote to the Ranee to tell the sepoys to take their 
oath and to sign her name on the letter. All the Hindoos took their 
oath, '• If any of us touch your people just as we eat beef j” and those 
Mussulmans took their oath, “if any of us touch you just as we eat pork; '’ 
and the Ranee signed her name on the top of the letter, and it was given 
to Captain Skene. As soon as he read the note everyone was agreed to 
it; some of us changed our dress, some were with their own dress. As 
we came out of the fort the sepoys came and put their guard around them. 
I was out of the guard with my ayah ; they did not take notice of me. 

I told my ayah to take me to her house; she said they would kill her ; she 
brought and left me in the Jokhun Bagh, where a Hindoo grave is made 
like a house. I remained there about a month. I gave niy earring to 
that gardener to get something for me to eat; he brought chunna flour 
and made rotie, so I lived on mowah and chunna for some time, and 
Dowlutram came from Saugor and heard of me j he came to me that very 
evening, and prepared everything for me, and saved me from those 
sowars who came from Saugor. From the month of July this man gave 
mo to eat; he used to get me wheat and rice, ghee, and when not able to 
go to the bazar, he used to give me ready money, and he gave me a 
female to do every business for me, and used to give her a rupee per month 
and four annas for house rent every month ; and I sent Dowlutram twice 
to Saugor; he was caught twice on the road; those letters came to Jhansie 
to the Ranee, and she was looking out for me and Dowlutram. So 
Doivlutram hid himself and me and two children. It was the Ranee’s 
order if anyone caught us going out of the town that she would give 
100 rupees as a present in those days. Guneshee Lall used to write me 
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to ,come out of Jhansie. I was very, glad to leave the place, but there 
was a sentry on. every .gate. No one could go out without the Ranee S\ 
order, and no one was so brave as that to get an order for me 
to take me -out. Guneshee Lall wrote to. mo. to go to a Seth s place, that 
he would take me' out with his family. As soon as I saw his letter, I 
was very glad and sent Dowlutram to go to the person and ask him if 
he would take me with his family. Dowlutram went and asked hint, he 

was not willing; said he would be found out if he do so. So I tried my 

best to come out of Jhansie, but was not able to get out on account of 
the doors. I suffered a great deal in this Jhansie, lost my husband and 
brother-in-law, and all my property, and turned as a beggar, only to 
save my two children. Now its master’s will to do some good for me 
and two children. I have no one in this world just now, except 
master. I.have one sister in Rangoon in the 84th regiment, Mrs. Susan 
Leary, and one- sister was in Nagode in the »’5rd Native Infantry, 
Mrs. Agnes W. Karard. But,I don't know where they are now. My 
-father-in-law and mothei’-in-law is in Vellore, Queen's pensioner, Mr. 
Mark Mutlow. 

The original was written down by the deponent herself. 
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Mutiny at Nowgong. 

Captain Scot’s statement . 

I have the honour to report that the force at Nowgong, in Bundelcund, 
mutinied on the 10th ultimo, and compelled their officers and all who 
stood by them to quit the station. 

Major H. Kirke, 12th Regiment, Native Infantry, commanded the 
station at the time, His death on the 19th idem left me senior survivor 
of the officers at the station, and it has thus become my duty to make this 
report. 

As there is too much reason to fear that reports that Major Kirke 
made prior to the mutiny cannot have got further than, or even so far, 
as Cawnpore, it seemsjproper that I should relate what passed at Nowgong, 
and was entered in the*reports 1 suppose to have perished. 

The cartridge question had beeh settled at Nowgong. The infantry 
men there and at Jhansie were ashamed at the mention of it; the burn¬ 
ing oC empty bungalows had long been over when on the 23rd of May, 
a sepoy of the 12th Native Infantry, then Major Kirke's orderly, rushed 
into the house, and told him that he had just got: away from a party of 
twenty or so Poorbeas and Bundelas, who liad asked him to point out the 
officers' mess-house to them ; they appeared to be disappointed in the non- 
appearance of an accomplice to guide them. The sepoy said he had con¬ 
sented, and making amexcuse that he was hungry, got away, promising 
to return. Major Kirke, with his adjutant, and. his son, and one or two 
armed sepoys, went to the spot indicated, after directing the ressaldar. 
commanding the right wing, 14th Irregulars, to surround it with sowars 
and prevent the escape of anyone. Only three men were found; one 
ran off and rather than stop or make a reply beyond saying he was a 
sepoy, let himself be fired at three times; two other men hiding in a 
hollow tree, let the party pass, and then darted off towards the artillery 
lines; sowars and infantry at once searched the station and found no 
one. Doubt was, a day or two afterwards, thrown on the sepoy's state¬ 
ment by the men of the 12th Native Infantry, and especially by those at 
Jhansie ; and the senior ressaldar of the 14th next day expressed doubts 
to me, but Major Kirko did not give up his belief in the man, 
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having warned him of some plot, though he seemed to think the 
sepoy had not revealed the facts of it. The ressaldar disobeyed orders as 
if to let the man escape. The sentry at the artillery lines falsely denied 
any men having passed near him and some time afterwards when four 
men of the company were convicted of exciting others to mutiny, it was 
observed (and that after their conviction and discharge) that this sentry 
was one of the four ; materials for firing bungalows were found on the 
spot by myself two hours after when search was made, and with them 
there was a peculiar stick slightly burnt at one end as if from being 
used to stir burning thatch. These circumstances indicated that some 
mischief was afoot. Whether the sepoy did not dare to tell the truth, 
and made up the story to put the officers on their guard, or the story 
was entirely untrue, it was thoroughly believed at the time that Rundelas 
and others outside cantonments meditated the assassination of the British 
officers, and the men of the 14th manifested an affection for them that 
was most gratifying. It was felt that some one of the men of the 14th 
had caused the bungalows to be set on fire in April; the men were then 
plainly told that there could be no doubt upon this point, and also that 
it seemed as clear that the man was not known to more than one or two 
of his comrades. The display of feeling by the mass of the sepoys that 
thus accidentally took place was re-assuring, and it bound them strongly 
to their officers. In proof that the men felt that the fires were lit by one 
of themselves, I think it well to mention that when I came upon the 
materials for firing bungalows, two sepoys eagerly examined a piece of 
cloth that was among them, and said that the dhoby’s mark had been 
torn away ; other sepoys who next day saw the cloth, did and said the 

same. % 

Next night Major Kirke planted two guns under an artillery sergeant 
on a long, straight road that traverses the road of cantonments, which is 
crossed by many fine roads leading to all the lines and into the bazars. 
A strong guard was closeTto the guns; I was posted there, and had an 
officer under me. Two guns were posted on the left point of the 12th Native 
Infantry lines on the parade; they commanded a road leading out of 
cantonments. The remaining two guns of the battery were at the gun shed 
between the infantry and cavalry lines; Second Lieutenant. S. Townsend 
commanding the battery, and the only European officer present with it, was 
with these guns; a strong guard with a European officer was posted 
beside him. There \vere fears felt of the cavalry taking the guns; they 
furnished a number of pickets all round the station. This duty kept 
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many of the men divided^ and at a distance. Suspicion had fallen on 
^ the. ressaldar commanding* the cavalry and his men ; lie had informed 
Major Kirke on. the 2-3rd, the day of the alarm r that his corps had learnt 
hy letters fromSDelhi that ever/ Christian there had been murdered. He 
appeared to wonder at the little the Europeans knew of affairs in Delhi, 

• and that his men and himself wero in communication with the place. 
His neglect or disobedience hi orders, a few hours after, was very 
suspicions; and from that night the men and.officers, by their demeanour, 
awoke strong* distrust in ouiuninds, even the. sick in the hospital were 
most insolent tp the doctors until a few days before the mutiny, when 
they put on another tone—it may be—to lull suspicion. 
v The 23rd of May fell a few days before the Eed, and the news of the 
massacre of the Christians at Delhi roused a fanatic feeling, which may 
, have given place, in the lapse of days, to a feeling that their pay and earthly 
prospects were not to he despised. They seemed so ripe for revolt that * 
when Major Ki*ke saw that there was no danger of a foe from outside 
the cantonments, he kept up the arrangements I have described, as they 
put it out of the power of the sowars to effect, anything against the 
infantry and artillery, who were staunch. . The whole of the guns could 
in a few minutes be brought to bear on the cavalry lines, and the road 
to Jhansie, which the cavalry were likely to take if they mutinied, as 
the left wing of the corps was there. * Another equally strong reason 
was that no one suspected that the arrangements had respect to any foe 
but outsiders. 

A letter from Captain Gordon, Deputy Superintendent of Jhansie, 
had informed Major Kirke that 400 Bundelcuud men had been dis¬ 
charged from the late 34th Regiment, Native Infantry^jjid it was 
thought very likely that they would, on their return, try to get up an 
assault on the treasure chest. The number was overrated, and the men 
could not have got near Nowg<pig by that time; this was not clear at 
first, and the men were not told afterwards that it was clear to ns that 
the disbanded S4th were far off. The cavalry obeyed all orders, but 
their faces betrayed an exultatioft about the revolt that was conclusive. 
No signs of distress were shown them; officers visited their pickets, and 
during the day w’ent to the lines and talked with the native officers ; 
they were received with freezing politeness. 

The 12th Native Infantry men and the artillery liked the arrange¬ 
ments very much ; they were greatly gratified by the confidence in them 
shown by the officers who slept amongst them. It gave the officers 
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opportunities of conversing with the men; there can he no doubt that it 
knit the two to each other. The arrangement had the great advantage of 
working well, and therefore, in such critical times, it was thought the best 
policy to keep it up. Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler, commanding 
the division, when Major Kirke reported to him that he was maintaining 
it, and that the men were well disposed and pleased, replied that the 
report was highly satisfactory. This, of course, was a paramount 
argument in its favour. All went on quietly till about the 80th of May, 
on which day the pay havildar of the artillery came to Second Lieutenant 
Townsend, about 5 f.m., and reported that he had awoke from sleep during 
the day and heard men of the company plotting mutiny around him, and 
that someSeiklis of the 12tli Native Infantry were with them ; this was 
instantly reported to Major Kirke. Next morning it was learnt from many 
sowars that mutiny had been openly plotted the day before in the artil¬ 
lery lines; and it was said, by men likely to speak truths, that the ouly 

thing that prevented an outbreak was the determination of the men of 

the 12th to have nothing to do with it. This havildar in the morning 
spoke out more fully ; a private employed as steward or store-keeper to 
the battery confirmed his evidence, and so did the subadar Birjnath, a 
very fine old man, who had just been invalided after fifty years’ service. 

Major Kirke had made all the invalided native officers remain at 
their old posts and do duty ; and they were most .willing and useful, 
with the exception of subadar Doorgah Singh and jemadarLall Mahomed 
of the 12th Native Infantry, who afterwards joined the mutineers. 
Doorgah Singh then took a prominent part, I believe. 

The above-named men agreed in tlieir evidence that mutiny had been 
openly plotted in the company by a strong party, to which the senior 
• men Were opposed. The strongest abuse had been applied to the old 
subadar, and the havildar had been told he would be shot, because they 
were faithful to Government. Pour men,were named by the subadar as 
the worst of the mutineers^ they were sent for quietly with other-men 
who could be trusted. They were told that as they were ill-pleased with 
the Company’s service, they were discharged from it. They were paid 
up; a guard was ready and they were sent off at once to Chutterpore, to 
be kept there till further orders, from access to any one, lest they should 
work some mischief in the lines if merely told to go home. 

The havildar, who commanded this escort, said that he had been 
greatly apprehensive of an attempt being made by the sowars to rescue 
the men. The men then had no idea that we distrusted the sowars. 
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The men 1 who even after the mutiny stuck to their officers (tins havildar 
was one) testified surprise when I told them that guns had been posted 
so qs to provide against a rise of the sowars. The major thought that if 
a court-martial were held, oa the four accused, the delay might lead to an 
emeute, while a''sudden blow at the root of the-evil would do good. 
Only one' man of the. 12th, a Hindoo, was named as sharing in the plot ;• 
he'was a well-behaved, quiet .man. 'I believe that the Seikhs /qf the 
12th were taking an open share in thavplot, and that the artillery did 
not dare to denounce them. The officers put great .trust in the Seikhs, 
the Poorbeas were well aware of this, and it made the Seikhs formidable 
- to them. This man was believed to be,innocent; his protestations were 
believed and he was not punished. I believe that the dismissal of the 
four men had a good effect on the artillery company; it intimidated the 
ill-affected, and it undoubtedly encouraged the faithful portion. Major 
Kirke from that night had the whole of the guns of the battery brought 
in front of the quarter-guard of the 12th Native Infantry. I think 
that the men of the company felt affronted and humiliated by this 
measure. I observed that the old subadar two days after the discharge' 
of the men gave up keeping pistols about him, and I felt that it showed 
that he thought the men were to be trusted. Major Kirke promoted to 
the rank of havildar the steward Seetaram, and wrote a strong letter to 
General Wheeler recommending the havildar for promotion, asa‘reward 
for their fidelity. Things went on quietly after this, and the sowars 1 
altered demeanour led me ’to think they were perhaps wronged by our 
suspicions on the 4th of June; the men of the 12.th fallowing the 
example of the 70th Native Infantry sent word to their company officers 
that they were anxious to serve against the rebels. Four out of the 
companies of the wing had done so when at 11 o’clock a.m. a letter 
brought by express was put into Major Kirke’s hand ; it was from 
Captain Dunlop, 12th Native Infantry, commanding at Jhansio; it had 
been dashed off in great haste and ran thus :— 

To the Ofeioek Commanding at'Nowgong'. 

' • \ \ > 

v Jhanne, June 4, 1857 y 4 F.M. 

i( Siji,—T he artillery and 1 infantry have broken into, mutiny and we 
have entered the Star Fort. No one has been hurt as yet. * Look out for 
stragglers.” 

b 2 . 




Major Kirke at once sent for the native officers of the 12th Native 
Infantry, said he had received the petition from the various companies 
(the 5th had by this time been received), and that he was much pleased 
and would report the loyalty of the wing to the Governor-General. The 
native officers were allowed-to say what they pleased about their fidelity, 
etc., and then the news from Jhansie was communicated. They were 
much dismayed and sincerely distressed. They set to work at once and 
drew up a letter to the left wing at Jhansie, telling them of the right 
wing’s offer to serve against the rebels ; that they had done very wrong 
in mutinying, and should at once undo what they had done. The letter 
was at once despatched by an express. 

The ressaldar commanding the irregulars was present on this occasion ; 
he had come to speak to Major Kirke about a letter (dated the 3rd 
instant) he had just received from his commanding officer at Jhansie, 
Lieutenant Campbell, desiring him to give up the names of some sowars 
that he had reported to Major Kirke as using mutinous language. 

The truth was this : several sowars were said by a drummer of the 
12th Native Infantry to have told him in the sudder bazar that they 
would mate crow’s meat of him. The ressaldar appears to have been 
aware of such words having been used, and for some object or other 
stated to Major Kirke that his younger men would be likely to talk 
foolishly in the bazar, and he therefore begged that they might be 
forbidden the bazar after a certain hour. Lieutenant Campbell must 
have heard something about this, and thereon wrote the ressaldar the 
above letter lie day before the mutiny. The ressaldar’s object in coming 
was to say that he had never accused any of his men of having actually 
used mutinous language. He was very indignant about it. 

The ressaldar was much discomposed at the Jhansie news j he was a 
grey-headed man, whose constitution was delicate, and to him it was of 
consequence to keep his rank and pay J the fanatical feelings the hed 
festival raises in a Mabomedan had had time to cool, and be appeared 
now anxious to conciliate. A parade was ordered at once, and the native 
officers dismissed with injunctions not to say anything to the men about 
Jhansie until the revolt was announced on parade. 

The right wing, 12th Native Infantry, when asked if they would stand 
by the colours, rushed forward to them as one man, and were enthusiastic 
in their expressions of fidelity. The artillery company embraced their 
guns with expressions of devotion. The men of the 14th said at once 
that they would be true to Government. They expressed no enthusiasm. 
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The officers were much gratified at the men's reply, and word of it 
was sent to Jhansie. 

That day (the 5th June) two parties o£ the 14th Irregulars, consisting 
of forty sowars, each,under a native officer, were despatched to Jhansie 
and Lullutpore, at the requisition of the superintendent of Jhansie, under 
authority from the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra. The Jhansie party 
was required to relieve one of like strength under the command of 
Lieutenant Ryves, 12th Native Infantry. On the 7th of June a report 
was received from the native officer commanding the Jhansie party to 
the effect that he had halted at Mowraneepore (thirty miles from 
Nowgong) on hearing that ail the Europeans at Jhansie were murdered. 
The same sowars brought a letter from the tessildar at Mowraneepore 
saying the same, and mentioning that a naiek and four sepoys of the 
right wing, 12th Native Infantry, were there with some magazine stores. 
They hail left Nowgong on the 30th May, with muskets, ammunition, 
and buff-belcs from Allihahad, for the deputy superintendent at Jhansie. 
The news of the mutiny had caused them to turn back when about ten 
miles from Jhansie. 

Major Kirke sent out written orders to the native officers that if the 
cavalry had mutinied. &fc Jhansie he should return, but if not, he should 
push on. 

The ressaldar of the 14th seemed very uneasy at this news, and when 
we said that no word had come of the 14th mutinying, lie said he much 
feared they would, as they had very few officers, European or native, and 
many of the men were very young. He seemed far from anxious now 
that a mutiny should take place. 

In the afternoon of the 9th the shepherd of the left wing mess came 
iu and said that Captain Dunlop and Ensign Taylor had been killed on 
the parade ground at Jhansie on the 5th by the men of the 12tli Native 
Infantry. The 12th men at Nowgong seemed horrified at the news, 
most certainly many of them were sincerely so, and that night the men 
of the artillery volunteered to serve agaiust the rebels. The men seemed 
to be well affected, but the bazar people seemed to be very anxious to 
send away their women and children, which Major Kirke would notallow 
them to do. We were informed that murmurs were going about that 
the treasury was being emptied in small sums, and that it was to be 
made over at once to the Gnrawlee Eajah. Both tales were without 
foundation, but they were alarming indications that the agent of the 
general rebellion, who had got the bungalows lighted, and stories set 
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afloat about cartridges, and bone-dust atta was as determined as ever to 
effect his intention, and that some men aided him. On the 10th a letter 
in English came from Twearry Hossein, the tessildar of Mowraneepore, 
paying that he hid heard of the murder of every European at Jhansie, 
that he had received a purwannah to the effect that the Ranee of Jhansie 
was seated on the guddee, and that he was to carry on business as 
hitherto. He added that he meant to leave the place at once, and I know 
that he did so. 

The mails that had been sent towards Jhansie on the 5th and 
subsequent days came back in one bag in the afternoon. The runners 
had feared to enter the station. 

At sunset the mutiny broke out. Up to that moment the men of 
the 12th had showed the greatest good-will, attachment, and respect to 
their officers ; I have been ten years with the men and never before did 
I see them show so much good feeling as they had at all times done 
since the 23rd May, when the alarm arose that a massacre of the officers 
was meditated. I believe that in the majority of the men sincerity and 
fidelity existed, and that many who mutinied did so under intimidation, 
and from an infatuated feeling that mutiny was a matter of destiny at 
present, Benares Brahmins having predicted it. 

The artillery company had been cheerful and well disposed until the 
guns had been brought before our quarter-guard. 

The driver company were unruly for a few days in May, while an 
impression was abroad that the infantry would not fire cartridges, hut 
they quieted down the moment the infantry fired, and they remained so. 
The artillery sergeant told me of this feeling, which went to this length, 
that the men paid little attention to his orders and were very elated. 
Lieutenant Townsend told me that the sergeant had reported this state 
of things to him; he appeared to be sure that it was a true report. 

The mutiny broke-out thus :— 

At sunset of the 10th the guards paraded, a number of the men 
began to load, and three Seikhs at the same time stepped to the front. 
One of them, Kana by name and sepoy of No. 1 Company, shot the 
Havildar Major (Abeem-aun-Sing of No. 4 Company, acting as Havildar 
Major) through the head ; he fell dead and did not move* The Seikhs 
then made a rush at the guns; they were drawn upon the parade ground 
as usual. The artillery sergeant made some resistance ; he says no one 
aided him, and he fled and gave information. The sergeant major, 12th, 
was fired at, and a sepoy, Dursun Sing of No, 3 Company, pushed the 
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Barrel aside ; lie was one o£ those who stuck to the officers to the last, 
and Major Kirke said that he would recommend him for the Order of 
•Merit. 

The sergeant major fled to. the mess-house, I was told afterwards 
>by sepoys who remained faithful that the quarter-guard loaded or began 
t6 v 'do so to fire on the mutineers, but were stopped by a jemadar, 
Mobaruck Ally, who asked him why they loaded without order. This 
jemadar, a few minutes afterwards, joined the mutineers, and was first 
(report says) in command of the wing. 

The first use the mutineers made of the guns was to load one with 
grape, and fire it into a tent that officers ocoupied close to the quarter- 
guard. They then seized the treasure tumbrils, and placed them in the 
midst of the guns; the treasure tumbrils were at the quarter-guard. 

Ensign Franks happened to be at the lines at the time ; he saw the 
guns seized, and immediately went to Major Kirke's to report. All the 
other officers were at the mess; the shots in the lines gave them the 
alarm. Second Lieutenant Townsend was the first to reach the lines; 
his guns were by that time in the mutineers* hands. Lieutenant Ewart, 
12th Native Infantry, and myself were the next. Before mounting I 
went to the top of the mess-house to have an idea of what was going on. 

When I reached the magazine I found that four sentries were 
mounted. One of them, a Seikh, seemed not at all surprised at what 
T&as going on (being in the plot of course) ; a few sepoys were leaving-the 
lines by a road that crosses the centre of them, and others were hanging 
about the magazine in a panic-stricken state. I could not induce them 
to advance on the guns. I hoped to collect men in such numbers that 
they would make a dash on. them : and getting hold of a bugle I blew 
the assembly repeatedly, but no one came. Tfre mutineers just before 
I did so'fired grape from a gun over the lines, and this struck terror into 
the men. As none s would advance, I entered the lines by the cross road 
and spme came on vjrith me, others joined me from their huts, but none 
N would .go against the mutineers : indeed myself and Mr. Ewart had 
£reat difficulty in making our way forward as the men held our horses 
by the bridles, and, as far as they could, prevented our proceeding. I 
had ordered the magazine to be opened that I might get a bugle out, and 
I was told that the sentries would not let the magazine be opened. I 
perceived, too, that of the men around me some were in the plot, and 
wished to save Mr. Ewart and myself. The jemadar Mobaruck Ally 
gave me a most meaning warning look, and waved his hand as a sign 




that I had better go. It was clear that I could effect nothing, so I went 
back to the mess, ordering Lieutenant Ewart to come with me. Major 
Kirke and the officer4 with him tried to induce the sepoys that were there* 
(about 100) to attack the mutineers, but they all fell back, and the 
attempt had been given up by the time I came back. 

A party of the mutineers had now come almost in front of the mess 
house with one gun. The major seeing this ordered us to leave the 
cantonments, and we began to retire ; the sowar orderlies then galloped 
off to their lines. When we had proceeded about 300 yards a round 
shot and a round of grape or canister were fired at us ; as we were 
hidden from sight, the aim was incorrect, and no one was hurt. Mrs. 
Mawe, wife of the doctor, Mr. Smalley, the band-master, and his wife 
had joined us at the mess, no ladies were left behind, and we pushed on. 

. The major directed us to take the road to Chutterpore, but Dr. Mawe, 
who was leading in a buggy, took the Gurrowlee road, which crosses the 
other at right angles. It was most providential that this mistake was 
made, as it led to the sowars, when their thirst for plunder was somewhat 
appeased, going out to Gurrowlee in quest of us. When it.was dark, and 
we were hidden from cantonments by a hill, we turned towards Chutter- 
pore, meaning to get on the metalled (sic) road that leads to it, through 
the town of Mhovv ; providentially again, our intentions were accidentally 
defeated. We had kept too much to our right, and found impassable 
ground between us and this road ,* we, therefore, took the road to the 
Gora lake, aud on arrival there, we found a Bhoondela boatman, a 
servant of the adjutant, 12th Native Infanrty, Lieutenant Jackson, who 
took us by a country road to Chutterpore, which we reached at daybreak 
» in safety. 

Had the sowars attacked us on the way, I do not think the thirty 
sepoys who were with us would have been of any use, they were so panic- 
stricken, and that the party would have been cut up. The bungalows 
were surrounded by the mutineers the moment we left, they took what- 
they pleased, let no one else take anything, and then burned the 
bungalows, guarding them till no one dare enter ; they then plundered 
the bungalows, and plunder being over, they sent parties in quest of us. 
I believe the sowars reproached the infantry for not having killed us all, 
they ranged the country for us, and seizing our servants threatened 
their lives under a supposition that they knew what road we had taken ; 
they, too, supposed we had gone to Gurrowlee, some were able to say 
that the people at M how assured them we had not gone to Chutterpore. 
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The serai at Chutterpore was given up to us, and at first we were well 
treated. The Kanee meant well, but some of the chief officers were 
Mahomedans, and seemed to sympathize with the rebels. They told us 
that a message had come from Nowgong that the troops had risen foi 
“deen,” and that the Ranee must not shelter us. Fifty sowars, they 
said, were a coss off, and had brought the message ; I believe that none 
came beyond Mhow, eleven miles off 

One man, a sepoy, named Toorab Khan, grenadier company, 12-th 
Native Infantry, rode out to Chutterpore, and ascertained that we were 
there; the horse belonged to Lieutenant Becher. A week before this 
sepoy was reported by the naiek of his guard for having been absent for 
several hours during the night ; his excuse was that he left the guard for a 
few minutes, and fell down senseless. Major Kirke would not punish him. 

At 2 or 3 p.m. of the 11th we heard guns firing at Nowgong. The 
rebels were firing a salute ere marching. During the night some sepoys 
came to join us, and caused an alarm that the rebels were approaching. 
A large force, I believe, turned out to oppose them. I was asleep, and did 
not know of this till morning. 1 mention this to show that the Ranee 
was determined to defend us. 

By the night of the 12th June there were with us four native officers 
(three were Brahmins and one a Mahomedan), five havildars, and seventy- 
eight sepoys of the 12th Native Infantry ; only one was a Mahomedan. 
A number of the Christian bandsmen and their wives had come also ; of 
the artillery only a Christian bugler and a private had come ; none came 
afterwards. Two sepoys of the 12th afterwards joined at Muhoba on the 
15th; one had been plundering, and he was made over to the civil 
authority. No sowar joined the officer. 

On the 12th Major Kirke sent me to Nowgong* to see what state it 
was in, and to do what might be necessary and possible. Second Lieutenant 
Townsend of the artillery accompanied me at his own wish. We met a 
number of people after 9 p.m., carrying towards Mhow wood they 
bad plundered from houses in cantonments. 

We found that all the thatched bungalows had been burnt; three 
pucka houses were standing, two of them very small oues. Of the public 
buildings only one bad been burned, the bungalow of the sergeant-major 
of the 12th Native Infantry. The magazine of the 12th Native 
Infantry had been blown up. The men of the 12th had set five to 
their lines, but very few huts were burned—they were tiled. The artillery 
and cavalry lines were uninjured; so were the bazars of the 12th and 
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the cavalry. A large portion ofthe main street of the sullder bazar was . 
burned down. One house was ’still burning; I had no means of 
putting the fire put. A guard from Chutte,rpore sVa^in th«i station for 
its protection. They were guarding some grain in the sadder bazar, 
meaning, I believe, to keep it, and they allowed hundreds of villagers to 
plunder the houses of wood. 

I feared they have allowed the public buildings to be deprived of all 
their wood-work, and the huts to be stripped of their roofs for the 
timber. They could easily have prevented plunder, for Lieutenant 
Townsend and myself cleared the station by firing a few shot so as not 
to hurt anyone. I gave the official in charge of this station particular 
orders that villagers were to be intimidated, and, if that failed, shot 
down to prevent plunder. He and others at Nowgong thought our rule 
was over, and the station the Ranee’s for the future, and my orders were 
listened to, but not carried out. 

1 found a sepoy (a Brahmin) in one hospital in the last stage of 
sickness, left there to starve or to be killed by dogs, and an old bed-, 
ridden woman, mother of an invalided naick and grandmother of a sepoy 
musician, who had left her oncared for to march with the rebels. I 
entrusted them- to the moofedar of the cantonments who resides in the 
village, Bellaree, close at hand, and gave his servant money for their food. 
This man, Ramgopal Dilchit, and his head servant, Lala Doma, were well 
disposed towards our Government, and did their best to give us infor¬ 
mation of the doings of the mutineers. On the day of the mutiny he sent 
U 3 word that the forty sowars on their way back from Mowraneepore 
to Nowgong had been out’at Alipore (a large place ten miles from 
Nowgong), that they were going back to murder all the Europeans. The 
Mo'onshee of the 12th told me, when he joined us at Chutterpore, that 'the 
native officer who brought their party back said aft ^ he could in the 
presence of the Moo ns line .and the. native., doctor of the 12th Native 
Infantry, in the dwelling of the senior ressaldar of the irregulars, to 
cause a mutiny, stating that the Rajah of Alipore had prepared ’a feast, 
for the force, expecting it to mutiny, and march to,Jhansie. I forget the 
native officer’s name, I may find it out some day. I mention the circum¬ 
stance that it may not bo forgotten against him. He was a tall old man, 
very thin-faced. Major Kirke took no notice of the information beyond 
mentioning it to myself and some of the officers. 

The head-quarters of the regiment marched from Chutterpore on the 
night of the 12th, and reached Muhoba on the morning of the 15th 




Major Kirke left the party during the first march; and went.to Logassee 
where I met him on the night of the 13th. The Rajah was very kind 
and hospitable to us. Next morning we left under an escort furnished 
by the Rauee of Nyagong. We left it-a place called Koolpeeha on the 
borders of the Chirkaree country—and at daybreak of the 15th reached 
Chirkaree. The Rajah in fear of the rebels was most unwilling to 
receive us, and hid us from sight. In the course of a day he heard of the 
dak from Agra having reached Muhoba, and then he seemed better 
disposed. In the evening, he no longer dreaded publicity, and sent us in 
a carriage to Muhoba. 

Mr. Came, the deputy collector, was there, but his district was so 
disturbed that he had made arrangements for the Rajah of Chirkaree 
taking charge of it. 

On the 16th news came in of the mutiny at Banda and at Hameer- 
pore. One party therefore marched on the night of the 17th for 
Kallinger in Mirzapore or Chnnar, instead of Allahabad, as before 
intended. The guide took the party out of the way to a village, Jeyroho 
in the Jalan territory. A pass between two hills was pointed out as the 
one we were to proceed by, some armed men were in it and on the 
hills. The men in the village, too, were all provided with lathies. We 
thought they were afraid of us, and assured them we had no hostile 
intentions. As matchlock men were guarding the only village we had 
passed on the way, and the whole country seemed alarmed, we thought 
that no danger against us led to the men being on the hills : indeed, it 
was thought they were seeking their own safety. 

The sun was up, so the party halted under some trees, some distance 
from the pass. About noon, the men in the pass sent us a message 
demanding money. The men were ordered to be ready to force the pass 
at 4 P.M., and they seemed well pleased with the orders. But in less 
than an hour two of the native officers came to urge that the money 
should be paid. It was determined after much consideration that we 
must yield to the native officers and men, and let them have their own 
way in the matter. They were most obedient and showed more 
anxiety to please us than I ever before saw them show, but we felt that 
we could not coerce them and could not defend the large number of 
women and children without their aid; indeed, it was too great for. the 
number of sepoys we had, for on the march it was found utterly impossi¬ 
ble to prevent the line of carts lengthening out to more than a mile. 
The country seemed ready for rapine, and the freebooters would have 
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had little difficulty in collecting any number of men from the village^ 
on our road. N 

Mr. Came, the deputy collector, was with us ;.the Kajali of Chirkaree 
had refused to shelter him, and he was of opinion that the escort^of the* 
party to Kallinger should be purchased as offered. The men accordingly 
paid down 300 rupees to the head of the party who called himself Pran 
Singh, and applied to the officers for 4(H) rupees to make up the advance 
agreed on. It was given out that the whole was paid t-o Pran Singh. 

Next morning before daybreak, as the party was getting ready to 
move on without Pran Singh (who had not appeared), the camp was 
fired into from a tree between it and the pass, where some men were 
gathered. The sepoys immediately began to fire wildly, and after a few 
minutes they all retreated, save teu or twelve who held their ground 
with Lieutenant Ewart, Lieutenant Townsend, and myself. 

Major Kirke and the officers went after the retreating men, trying 
in vain to bring them back and restore order. They inoved away at a 
quick pace. Lieutenant Townsend was shot in the heart in the course 
of a quarter of an hour; lie died instantly. He was firing when hit. 
He was a very gallant young officer of less than three years’ service. 
He had for more than a year held the sole charge of his battery ; and 1 
am sure that were Major Kirke now alive he would bestow great praise 
on him for the excellent condition his battery was in. 

The whole party, women and children, were by this time a good 
distance from camp. I therefore followed them ; the dacoits’ fire was 
nearly over, but the main party were gone. We moved slowly away 
'keeping the attacking party at a distance by turning on them frequently. 
When we reached the Chutterpore territory the pursuit ceased, but a 
village fired on the main party, and they moved on as fast as before. 
The women and children^aU on foot, could not keep up or get rest. I 
remained in the rear with two havildars, and four or five sepoys, and had 
great, difficulty in getting the women and children brought on, and in 
keeping the men back from them; I had no means of helping them on, 
but my own two horses which I gave up to them, and in spite of all 
my efforts, several dropped out of sight. I am much distressed to have 
to state that before two o’clock Major Kirke, the sergeant-major lascar, 
and Mrs. Smalley, the wife of the band-master, all died of sun-stroke or 
apoplexy; Major Kirke was with the main party when he died, and he 
alone was buried, the sepoys helping with their bayonets to dig his 
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grave, which is on the outskirts of the town of Karee Pukuree, midway 
between Muhoba and Kubrai. Major Kirke was failing ere the mutiny 
took place; and the privations and distress of mind that the mutiny 
caused him greatly impaired his mental powers; and on the 16th of June 
at Muhoba he told me to act for him, and leave him to sign papers. I 
did so, referring everything of consequence to his final decision. At 
the firing of the dacoits around him, and while trying to rally the men 
and lead them on, he was himself again while the excitement lasted. I 
am told the men went on after the major’s death, and stopped at a well 
fill I joined them. 

We entered Kubrai at 3 p.m. The men gave out that they were 
rebels, taking us to the Banda Nawab to be killed by the king of Delhi s 
order; they feared to escort us otherwise. The city people were taken in 
by the ruse, and obeyed the sepoys’ requisition for food for us and our 
horses. People came in crowds to see us, but they did not insult us. 
A “ Nana Sahib” was usurping authority at Kubrai; perhaps the man 
spoken of under this title was agent of the Nana of Bithoor. When 
it was dark and the city people all gone, the men told us that our ruse 
was discovered, that the Moonshee and a Makomedan native officer had 
taken all the Christian drummers to the city, and that the sopoy we had 
imprisoned at Muhoba w r as in the town, and had told- upon us, and they 
could protect us no further, and we must take our way by ourselves; 
this was said sadly and respectfully. We left at Kubrai, a writer, 
P. Johnson, who preferred to remain, and a Mrs Tierney (a wife of some 
sergeant that she had deserted for our sergeant-major) and her two 
children, as she had no chance of her life with us, and I had good hopes 
she would not be injured at Kubrai. The sergeant of artillery was 
likewise left behind; he had been drunk during the day. When I passed 
Muhoba he went back and entered a deserted police chowkee to sleep 
thero. I heard it said that he had come up just before we started ; I 
never saw him and he made no attempt to join us. Mr. Came left us 
at Muhoba and went to Chowkareo. The rajah received him. I have 
seen a letter from him dated the 29th of June. 

The party that moved on consisted of Lieutenants 1. wart, Barber, 
Jackson, Kemington, and Franks; Dr. Mawe, 12th Native Infantry, and 
Mrs. Mawe and child; Mr. Harvey Kirke, eldest son of Major Kirke; 
Mr. Smalley and child ; and Sergeant Kirchoff and hie wife. This man 
was employed at Jaitpore, near Nowgong, in the canal department, under 
Lieutenant Powys; he joined us at Muhoba. W® had only nine horses 
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\ , amongst us. We moved alopg the Banda road past villagers all on.tho 

O look-out for a^^ttacL ■ •, . \ ' > 

' Noit morning, the 20 th June, we Weta attacked by'villagers, .whose 
number increased, every moment. .They-.were joined by .two armed 
horsemen and some footmen from\the road,'-and ife ^seemeduikely to go \ 
very hard \vitl\ us. Mrs. Kirchoff had fallen off her horse, and we were- 
;H all crippled for action by - having some one behind us dr a child before. 

- W^ile I was doing my fapst my borse was struck with a speai- and 

instantly set off at full gallop. He was a runaway by .habit.Iliad only 
the single bridle') the c^rb bad fallen off while!’ had Mrs. Mawe’s child 
before me and Mr. Smalley behind, and I could- not stop the animal 
\ until it reached a nullah it Could not . leap. Lieutenant Franks was with 

me, a loose horse had attacked him and his marc, and after chasing him 

round, the combatants compelled him to go straight 'off. Lieutenant 
Remington had followed us. None of the party we had left were in' sight. 

I feared that all hachbeen killed save one or two who might have ridden 
off; we therefore moved on as fast as my,lame horse could go. We were 
neyt day (the 2,1st) surrounded w;hen resting in a mangoe tope and 
taken to the Nawab of Banda, who treated us very well for sixteen 
days, when under orders from Major Ellis, the Political Agent for 
Buudelcuud, he sent U3 to Nagode. We stayed two days at Adzighur, 
and were very kindly treated by the Ranee. We reached Nagode on the 
12th instant. 

I - have learnt that the villagers who attacked us on the 20th, drew 
off on Lieutenant Jackson shooting the man who speared my horse. 

Mrs. Kirchoff’s horse having run off she was placed behind Lieutenant 
' , Jackson and tied to him ; he carried her thustill the 24th when lie reached 

' Adzighur. The party then pushed on and crossed the Cane above Bandit. 

'They halted at a nullah for a short time, but some villagers- threaten¬ 
ing -them, they mounted mid rode off. Dr. and Mrs. hi a we here fell 
off their horse; he had been-suffering terribly for sometime, and he 
s died ih v half ad-hour. The villagers plundered him and his wife before he 
died and then left them. In an hour or two more villagers came down 
arid searched Mrs. .Mawe for plunder, and then made her walk bare- 
' footed three miles to the village M'akkoopore. Early in the morning 
of the 22nd June they sent her off in a doolie to Banda. She was met 
on the way by a palkee the Nawab had sent out when he heard of her 
' - being in their village. The. Nawab bad seftt orders to all the villagers 

round not to injure Europeans. Mrs. Mawe reached Banda.in an hour 

\ \ 
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or two's time ; she had suffered terribly from the sun and fatigue. I 
regret to say that Lieutenant J. II. Barber died on the 20th, an hour 
or two after Dr. and Mrs. Mawe were left behind. He fell from his 
horse as if shot. Lieutenant Ewart died on the 22nd, also of sun¬ 
stroke. Mr. Harvey Kirke went to a village to get him some water, 
though he was insensible; he came with a troop of villagers yelling at 
his heels like devils, and the party were obliged to push on. They were 
shortly after this drinking at a village and observed a signal given by 
one of the villagers ; Sergeant Kirchoff was too slow in mounting, and 
he was stunned with blows and left for dead. Lieutenant Jackson, 
Mr. Harvey Kirke, and Mrs. Kirchoff were able to get away. They 
were well treated when they onfcered the Adzighur territory, and after 
resting some days were sent on to Nagode which they reached on the 
29 th June. 

I am glad to say that Sergeant Kirchoff came to himself after the 
villagers had left him for dead, got up and reached a village in 
Adzighur territory where he was kindly treated. He was sent on direct 
to Nagode and arrived here on the 24th or 25th June. He and his 
wife have gone on to Mirzapore; so have Mrs. Mawe and her child. 
Lieutenant Jackson is at Eewah employed as second-in-command of a 
force being raised there. Lieutenant Remington, Ensign Pranks, and 
myself are here, detained by Major Hampton commanding. 
Mr. Smalley, the 12th Native Infantry band-master, is also here; his 
child died on the road. 

We all found the villagers in the British territory most hostile. 
One man sheltered myself and party on the 20th, and gave us food. 
I have reported his conduct to the collector of Banda, and a sepoy of 
the 50th Native Infantry, named Rabuccus, ran after Lieutenant 
Jackson a long way, to say he had a strong party at his village, and said 
he would protect him as long as he chose to remain here. 

Ere I left Banda, fourteen drummers of the 12th Native Infantry 
and our artillery bugler with their families (forty-one persons in all) 
reached Banda. The Nawab gave the strictest orders in the city that 
if anyone molested them he would blow hinr from a gun, he also gave 
the drummers some money. I have written to him to request him to 
advance them money (which I should be responsible for), as this is the 
rainy season, and there are no tents for the men and their families. I 
think it better to let them remain under their Nawab's protection. Four 
of the bandsmen are missiug and one man remained atNowgoug; I 
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saw him there on the 13th, and ordered him to'g'o with- some men of ours* 


to Muhcxba. He disobeyed me* \ . - 

, ^ The widow of a drummer Jong decease^ and her,three ehildren, I have 

not been able to learn anything about, I think they went tq Jhaneie 
* with tire rebels^ She was of native extraction, but a Christian. It is . 

\ s ^id that, the wife of Mr. Langdale died of the sun or otherwise'on the 
road, and I fe.ar auother very old woman must have died too r on the 19th 

* June; they had great difficulty in walking : the one from being very fat, 
the other from her great age. I fear very much.they are dead. 

The drum major.at Banda informed me that he had left at Mimtuoo 
(a large place between Kubrai and Banda) Sergeant R'aite, of the 
artillery; Mr. Langdale, a writer; P. Johnson, a writer; and Mrs. Tierney, 
and hprtwb children. The zemindar was very kind to them. I have 
written to‘the Nawab of Banda to send f^r them, if they be not at 
Banda, and to advance them money. 

I have now accounted for all the Christians s who were at Nowgong 
when the mutiny broke out. 

I heard it said that one Christian drummer was killed by a sowar near 
Nowgong. There is one that I had not’seen since the mutiny, and I 
have set him down as killed. He is an African, George Dick by name ; 
but I have heard from a khitmutgar that he saw an African at Banda, 
so I hope the man has escaped. I have put him down as missing. No 
other Christian at Nowgong was killed, thank God, by the mutineers. 

I know that three of the four Christian drummers that I have put down 
as missing were not left behind; they left us on the 19th, seeking, I 
suppose, some way of their own to escape by. 

Only one native was killed at Nowgong by the mutineers, the acting 
Havildar Major Aheemaun Sing of No. 4 Company ; Subadar Doolar 
Tewarry, invalided from the 12th Native Infantry, was wounded in the 
abdomen by a bullet on the 19th June. 1 hear that .he died a day or 
two after at Muhoba oLhis wound. Two sepoys were likewise wounded 
by the matchlock x men on the 19th June, one was a Seikk, Kaun Sing, 
tlie other's name is Saligram Sing, Greuadier Company. Roderick, an 
artillery bugler, was wounded on the same occasion. The sepoys left 

* at Kubrai went on to Banda ; after leaving that place I know not where 
they went. I saw jemadar Emam Bux there the day I entered the city, 
namely, the 21st of June. 

The Government treasure that fell into the mutineers' hands at 
Nowgong amounted to 1,21,494 rupees as nearly as lean recollect. 
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The colours of tho native infantry were taken. 

I know not what stores there were in the artillery magazines—it was 
entirely emptied. 

I rather think that the annual practice supply had been received from 
Allahabad. 

The 12th got in the magazine at Nowgong and Jhansie 1,255 
pounds of gunpowder for musketry, besides some barrels of coarse powder 
for cannon that wa9 in the Jliansie magazine (the quantity is unknown 
to me); 860.000 small percussion caps; 130,000 ball cartridges; 
20,00b blank cartridges; about 10,000 carbine and ball cartridges, the 6th 
Light Cavalry left, though muskets were in store beyond the complement 
of the corps. 

Besides the bullocks of the battery, there were 66 commissariat ones 
at Nowgong. 

Rewah, August 16th , 1857. 

Sir, —As the senior survivor of the force recently stationed at Now¬ 
gong, in Bundelcund, I deem it my duty, Second-Lieutenant Townsend 
being billed, to report to you the excellent conduct of the invalid subah- 
dar, Byjnath, of No. 4 Company, 9th'Battalion Artillery, and also of 
Pay-Ilavildar Sirdar Khan, and private Seetaram (steward of the stores), 
likewise of that company, previous to the mutiny of the troops on the 
10th of June. Some days before that date mutiny was being openly 
plotted in the lines of the company; these three men opposed the dis¬ 
affected and were threatened with death ; they reported and gave evidenco 
in the matter that led to the mutiny then hatching being pujt-a stop to 
for the time. Major Kirke at once promoted Seetaram to the rank of 
Havildar, and notified in station orders, that he had strongly recommended 
Sirdar Khan to Major General Sir H. M. Wheeler foi; promotion to the 
rank of subahdar. The Major wished him to supersede the existing 
jemadar, as useless a man as could be found ; he took advantage of the 
circumstance of his wife having died a day or two before, to keep out 
of the men’s way at a time when he must have well known mutiny was 
being plotted, and his constant presence necessary. The report made by 
the three named above made no difference ; he feared to do his duty, atd 
it was essential that he should be superseded. 

Some days after this, news came to Nowgong on the 5th of June, that 
the wing of the 12th Native Infantry, and the Artillery, at Jhansie, had 
mutinied the day before. Tbe troops at Nowgong were at once paraded 
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in undress; the right wing at its own lines j the Artillery Company half¬ 
way between its lines and those of the 13th; the .wing of the Irregulars 
in their lines. The 12th and Artillery were then separately asked if they 
would stand by the Government ; when it came to the turn oftL Artillery 
Company, the old subahdar expressed at once his loyalty to Government 
with a boldness and enthusiasm that did him'high honour. It was a 
fine sight to see that old man of fifty years' service, struggling with the 
difficulty of weakened lungs and organs of speech time had impaired, to 
proclaim loudly a loyalty most of those about him had no great sympathy 
with; they, however, followed his example, and seized hold of the. 
Queens colour of the 12th, which was at hand, and said they would be 
loyal, on their return to their lines, they embraced their guns, and were 
enthusiastic about their loyalty. During their absence from the guns,- 
Seetaram stood beside them with spikes and a hammer ready to spike 
them in case of the company mutinying. When the mutiny broke put, 
the whole battery was on the 12th Native Infantry parade, according to an 
order issued, when the report of the mutiny in the company was made : 
the 20th Native Infantry pickets or guards were being marched off,.when 
'the Sikhs dashed to the front, loading ; many men, say thirty or forty, 
loaded too. They then killed their Havildar-Major, and rushed on the 
guns; the sergeant, Rftite by name, drew his sword, and was fired at; 

I think one of the artillerymen interceded to savo him. I cannot 
discover that they did anything to save the guns; indeed, in about a 
minute’s time, they fired grape at tents on parade that the officers slept 
in, and subsequently two rounds more at the officers. 

The old subahdar, I am glad to say, escaped, and I hear that he 
was met at Kubrai, or Mahoba, by a nephew, and that he reached home. 
He is a noble old man ; and I am sure that all who were at Nowgong, 
from the timo mutinies began in the army, would say that lie deserves 
some distinction,.such as admission into the Order of Merit. After beinc 
invalided, he moat Singly remained with the company, knowing well 
the danger there was of a mutiny taking place. I Urn sure he would 
have been moat unwilling to go had he been allowed to do so. He did 

every thing that lay m his power to avert a mutiny; and Major Kirke, 
commanding at Nowgong, thought most highly of him. I have heard 
that Seetaram and Sirdar Khan were caught by the men of their 
company, and would have been killed but for the interference of some 
rebels of the 12th, who said the guns could not be worked without them. 

I have also heard that Seetaram made his escape, and that Sirdar Khan 
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was taken from Nowgong, tied on i charpoy, by the mutineers. . The', 
guns were captured at Futtehpore, and .Sirdar Khan may have, been 
killed on that occasion; but should he, or Seetaram, or Byjnatk, ever turn 
up alive, I trust the facts I have related may be of service to them. 
Secbnd-Lieutenant Townsend wrote to the Adjutant of the battalion 
when at Mahoba, on the 17 th June, reporting the mutiny. The only 
members of the company then with him were Sergeant Eaite, Naik 
Kundbya, and Bugler Roderick: no others joined Lieutenant Townsend 
after the mutiny. 

I some days ago reported to Government the death of Lieutenant 
Townsend, on the 19th of June. The party who bad followed the officer 
from Now gong marched from Mahoba on the night of the 17th idem ; 
on their way to Callingur, their guide led them into a trap. He brought 
them a little way off the road to a village (Seuroho) in the Salone district. 
The men "in the village were ready in great numbers, grouped about the 
place, with long thick lathes in .their hands ; others were seen in the hills. 
It was thought they feared an.attack from our party, and some pains 
were taken to assure them we had no hostile intention. We encamped a 
quarter of a mile from the villago, at a long shot'from the hills, and 
rested all the 18th. Next morning, as we were preparing just before 
daybreak to move off, the camp was fired into by matehlockmen. The 
sepoys, numbering from eighty to*ninety men, replied for a few. minutes 
with a wild fire, as they could scarce see an assailant.;' and at length 
ten or twelve fell back, and-could not be got to advance. Lieutenant 
Townsend waited, with Lieutenant. Ewart, myself, and two or three 

sepoys, at a tree, firing at any men we could see. He showed the most 
perfect courage amid the confusion and the fire, which was brisk . and I 
regret very greatly to say that he was shot through the heart, and died 
in about half a minute, merely exclaiming, “ O God, I am hit ! ihe 
main body was far off, in a hopeless and rapid retreat, that the officer 
was vainly trying to stop or'to slacken: and 1 had to leave this br^ve 
young man’s body where it fell. • 1 brought away his sword, and gave 
it to a sepoy or havildat'; but that night the men said they could not 
protect their officers any longer, and the latter had to ride for their lives: 

I thus lost the sword, I regret to- say, but X secured Lieutenant 

Townsend’s horse. • . 

I was station staff officer at Nowgong, and the second officer there ; 
and I think it my duty to say, that Were Majo'f Kirke, who commanded, 
alive, he would bestow high praise <5n Lieutenant Townsend for the 
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order his battery was in, and for his attention to his duties. I think he 
was a most promising young officer. I was at Nowgong all the time he 
was there, about two years. Sergeant Raite had, when I last beard of 
him, left a village called Muntnvo (where he had been most kindly treated 
from about June 20th to July 20th) for Banda. The Nawab of the latter 
place sent for him at my request. I except that he and Roderick, the 
bugler, and his mother, who were kept for a long time at Banda, have 
by this time reached Nagode. The Naik Kundhya arrived there on the 
7th or 8th instant; he and his wife were plundered on passing Mahoba 
on June 19th. They stayed there a day or two, and then moved on and 
reached Banda, where they stayed some time. I sent the naik back to 
bring his wife, along with the Christians of the 12th Native Infantry 
hand that were at Banda, to Nagode. He was very likely to meet them 
on the way. 

Lieutenant Townsend and his battery received, at Nowgong, pay 
for April. He received a hundred rupees on the march from Nowgong. 
Sergeant Raite most probably received an advance of pay for May, on 
June 12th and 18th. I have requested the Nawab of Banda to give him 
twenty rupees, and I do not doubt his having received them. Drummer 
Roderick probably received some pay on June 12th and 18th. The 
Nawab of Banda paid him, at my request, fifteen rupees in July. 
Roderick was shot on June 19fch. A bullet hit his head, but did not do 
much damage. I have been at Nagodp for some time, and am leaving it. 
I reported in writing to the station staff, that the sergeant, naik, and 
drummer would soon arrive. I gave him all the information I could 
about them. 

I have, &c., 


P. G. SCOT, Captain, 

2nd Regiment . 

P.fi .—I forgot to mention above that Kundhya Sing told me on 
August 8th, that he had been paid in full for May. I then gave him 
twelve rupees for dune. The advances given to the above-named— 
Lieutenant Townsend, Sergeant Raite, Roderick, and Kundhya Sing— 
were obtained from rajahs, on Major K idea's receipts, and must be 
recovered from their pay for Government. I am proceeding to Allahabad. 
Believing Lieutenant Townsend’s father to be dead, I have written to 
Mrs. Townsend, inclosing the letter to Captain J, H. Barber, Leadenliall 
Street, requesting him to do his utmost to discover her correct address. 
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Brigadier Ramsay to the Agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India, Gwalior, May 30, 1857 . 

I have the honor to report for your information the following circum¬ 
stances which have occurred here during the last four days. 

On the evening of the 26th instant, Major Maepherson, Political 
Agent, mentioned to me that he had been informed by His Highness 
that the men of the Contingent were not to be trusted, that they had 
insulted the Dewan on his entering into' cantonments, and that the latter 
was so much afraid of personal violence from them that he returned to the 
Luskur by a bye-road, and on horseback, instead of in a carriage, in 
which he had come, to avoid observation. 

On the following morning, Major Maepherson called on me and said 
that His Highness had stated that the whole of the Contingent troops were 
all wrong and disaffected, that they had all sworn on the Ganges water 
and Koran to stand by each other, and that an outbreak was so imminent 
that His Highness urged the ladies being sent at once to the Residency 
for protection; and that officers could, on the outbreak showing itself, at 
once mount their horses and ride off. Major Maepherson also 
expressed a wish that the guard of the Contingent on duty at the 
Residency should be at once withdrawn, as he had no longer any 
confidence in them, and that be would apply to His Highness for a party 
of his troops to take their place. He added that he himself was 
considered by the troops to be the cause of the movement of- the grenadiers 
from the station to Etawah, which had interfered with their schemes, 

and that he had thus become the object of their vengeance. 

I must here mention that, a few days previous to this, a report was 
spread both in the Luskur and in the cantonments, that a large quantity 
of atta and 'sukur bad arrived for sale at extraordinary low prices that 
both were impregnated with bone dust, and were being sold for-the 
express purposes of destroying the men’s _ caste and making them 
Christians The Dewan made full enquiries into this and found that the 
whole whse ™lici»x>. ™»o„r doubtless to «*• »d 

rebellion, «nd Mojo* Meepherson stated th.t the circumstance of he 
Dewan’s haying exposed, this trick, had brought down on him also the 

animosity of the traitors. \ 
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Although Major Macplierson was most anxious that the ladies should 
be at once sent away from the station, I considered their removal, 
unless imperatively necessary, so fraught with evil that iu the absence of 
some proof of disaffection I determined to say nothing on the subject. 

Major Macpheison that evening quitted cantonments and returned 
to the Residency, and the Contingent details on duty there came back 
in obedience to the order, of whioh an extract is appended. I think it 
here important to mention that the wish of the Political Agent to with¬ 
draw their guard and remove the ladies for the reasons assigned by him 
as above, was the same day known in cantonments, and was repeated to 
me. This information must have emanated from the Luskur. 

The following morning a private servant (a Mussulman) of my own, 
informed me, while outriding with me, that the sowars of the 1st 
Cavalry in the lines and of His Highness’s ressallah were talking of nothing 
but going to Delhi, and that X should be on the look-out. 

About 3 p.m. that day, a lance-duffadar of the 1st Cavalry came 
to Captain Meade, the Brigade Major, and asked him if he had heard of 
anything that was going on. Captain Meade replied in the negative 
and s eing that the man had something important to communicate 
examined him pril ately and at once brought him to me. 

The duffadar’s statement was to the following effect: that the troops in 
cantonments were all to break out into open mutiny, on a bugle sounding 
at 11 o'clock that night; that the lines and bungalows were to be fired 
and the officers massacred, that. the treasury in cantonment was to he 
seized, and the whole force to proceed towards Delhi. This man had hardly 
completed his statement when a sowar of the same regiment (Captain 
Alexander's darogah) arrived at my house and expressed a wish to see me 
on urgent business. Before admitt ng him I carefully concealed the 
first informer. His statement was to the same purport as the other’s, 
and he m st strongly- insisted on the determination of the mutineers to 
murder the officers. 

These two reports apparently confirming the information I had received 
from Major Macplierson the previous day, aud coupled with the result of 
enquiries which Captain Meade and myself privately instituted as to what 
was going on in the lines, determined me on sending away the ladies to 
the Residency in the evening, which, though done as quietly as possible, 
of course became immediately generally known. 

Having ascertained that a rumour had been circulated in the lines 
that all confidence in the men of the Contingent had been lost by the 
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Political Agent and the officers of the station, and that the treasure 
(amounting to Rs. 60,000), then in the custody of the 4th Infantry, was 
in consequence to be taken from them that evening, and made over to a 
party of Luskur troops for removal to the Gunja Inli at the palace, and that 
t«i» distrust, coupled with the withdrawal of the guard from the Residency, 
and the departure of the Political Agent from cantonments, had greatly 
incensed the men, I determined in order to restore Confidence and avert 
\ ^ possible a fatal outbreak,- to increase the guard of the 4th Regiment 
over the treasury (with a view to lead the men to think that I feared 
danger from without, and not from the troops themselves), and having* 
been, assured by Major Blake, commanding 2nd Infnntr/, and Captain 
Hawkins, commanding No. 1 Light Field Battery, that it was impossiblc 
the whole of their men could be implicated without the slightest symptoms 
having come to their knowledge, and having great confidence in these 
officers, we resolved to pass the night in the lines, telling the native officers 
and men on arrival that reports of a proposed outbreak had been made to 
me, that I considered it bad been set on foot by malicious persons, that I did 
not credit it, and to show them that I had full Confidence in their loyalty 
and good conduct, that I and all the officers' would sleep in the lines and 
commit ourselves to their care for the night. We also gave them all to 
understand that in consequence of this det.erminatitin we considered it unsafe 
to have the ladies to sleep alone at some distance-in thatched bungalows 
exposed to risk by fire from any of the miscreants always ready to take 
\ advantage of a night disturbance, and that they had therefore been sent 
' out for safety to the Residency. 

\ Not the slightest disturbance took place during the night* 

Next morning (yesterday) in consequence of a telegraphic message 
from ’Major Macpherson to Mr. Colvin sent by the former for my 
perusal, ip which His Honor was informed that Scindia declared that the 
wh(ile of the Contingent was wrong, that he distrusted his own troops 
. and required the immediate return of his body-guard from Agra; that 
. the ladies of the cantonment had been forced to seek refuge in the palace 
whence be was preparing to forward them under escort. of a body of 
horse to Agra ; and that the body-guard would meet them for this pur- 
posevat Dholepore; I took on myself to report to Mr. Colvin that we had 
> slept in the lines the previous night, that all was quiet and confidence 
increasing, and that I considered‘Scindia was disposed to enhance his 
owU services at the expense of the Contingent. 
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I learnt in the morning with great surprise that the ladies had, 
without any communication either with myself or their husbands, been 
removed from the Resideucy to the palace. This step appeared to me 
& and the officers so fraught with mischief not only here, but over the 
whole country, that at my suggestion several officers wrote to their wives 
immediately to return to cantonments. Captain Meade was also 
informed by his pay office treasurer, a respectable banker, whose Icothe is 
in the Luskur, that it was generally reported that the ladies bad been 
, seized by His Highness and imprisoned in the palace. 

I also wrote to Major Macpherson that I apprehended no outbreak, 
and that I thought the ladies should return. Two ladies, Mrs. Meade 
and Mrs. Murray, in opposition to the most urgent solicitations of Major 
Macpherson, returned to cantonments late in the afternoon, and the news 
of their having done so immediately spread through the station, and 
had the most beneficial effect on the men generally, who it was reported 
to me had been greatly hurt at the distrust implied by their leaving the 
cantonments. Many enquiries were made of the other officers whose 
wives and children had mot returned, and voluntary offers of protection 
and even of rescue were made to their officers by many other men. 

We again passed last night in the lines, and received every possible 
kindness and attention from the men, and the night passed perfectly 
quiet with the exception of some little anxiety at hearing a few shots 
in the direction of the Luskur, and a rumour which arrived about 
11 o'clock, that a portion of the Maharajah's troops were under arms 
with the intention of proceeding to Delhi, There subsequently appeared 
to be no grounds for this assertion. 

I am happy to say that the rest of the ladies returned to cantonments 
this morning, and I consider that the excitement caused by the above 
occurrences has, so far as this cantonment is concerned, subsided. 

I have refrained from reporting by telegraph these occurrences m 
they happened, as I consider it preferable to give you a detail of all the 
events by letter, and trust you will approve of my desire to avoid 
unnecessary alarm, and also of the steps I have taken throughout this 
anxious business. 

I take this opportunity of recording the very valuable -assistance 
1 have received from Majors Blake and Sheriff and Captains Hawkins 
and Stewart on this occasion, and I am convinced that their influence 
with, and knowledge of, their men have been of veiy great importance 
in enabling them to withstand any temptations to which the} have been 
exposed. 
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That an attempt was made by some evil-disposed persons to wean the 
men of their officers and, destroy the confidence of the latter in the 
former, I have no doubt from the industrious circulation of reports that 
the 1st cavalry and grenadier regiments had risen on and destroyed their 
officers (excepting Major llennessy, whom they had let goj, and from 
the extreme anxiety evinced by one of my informers under pretence of 
interest in my preservation that I should not trust the brigade* but be 
prepared for flight. 

The conduct of the officers during the last three days merits the 
highest approbation. The coolness and zeal displayed by all deserve my 
warmest thanks, and I feel confident that, but for the very able aid 
afforded by them throughout the business, the, pernicious influence 
exercised by evil-disposed persons might have been crowned with success. 

•I take this opportunity of aequaibting you that I have received most 
satisfactory reports of the grenadier regiment from Major Hennessy, 
and of the other corps of the Contingent at put-stations from their 
respective commandants. Major Hennessy’s. report, though in a private 
form, was considered at this crisis so important, that Major Macpherson 
requested to be permitted to forward it to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

\ \\ '■ \ - 
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APPENDIX D. 

Mutiny at Mhow. 

Brevet Major Cooper to the Officiating Adjutant-General, Bengal Army. 
Head Quarters, Mhow, 9th July 1857. 

It is with feelings of extreme pain that I fulfil the duty of report¬ 
ing for the information of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
the ciroumstance3 of the mutiny of the sepoys of the l -t3rd Regiment, 
Native Infantry, and the murder by their hands of Brevet Colonel Platt, 
commanding the regiment, and of Lieutenant and Brevet Captain and 
Adjutant Fagan. 

On the 1st July, 1857, Colonel Platt received about half-past 
10 a.m. a pencil note from Lieutenant-Colouel Durand, Agent for the 
Governor-General in Central India, at Indore, stating that the 
Residency at that, place was attacked by Holkar's troops. Subsequent 
information came that Lieutenant-Colonel Durand had been overpowered, 
and that he, with several officers and ladies, had been obliged to fly 
for their lives from Indore, accompanied by a few faithful troops only. 

About noon, Colonel Platt despatched the two flank companies of 
the 23rd Regiment,. Native Infantry, under command of Captain Trowers, 
and accompanied by Lieutenant Westmaeott, down the road to Bombay, 
with orders to bring back into cantonments at all hazards two 
9-pounder brass guns belonging to the Maharajah, which had passed 
through Mhow two hours previously. With the assistance of a troop of 
1st Light Cavalry under Captain Brooks, who overtook the guns, 
and brought them to a standstill till the infantry came up, this duty 
was satisfactorily performed, aud the guns brought back into the fort 
at Mhow, about 3 p.m. ; no casualties having occurred in the detach- 
ment. 

Meanwhile Colonel Platt was taking every precaution for the 
defence of the cantonments, expecting an attack from Holkar's troops, 
and placing full reliance^n the loyalty and attachment of his regiment. 
The ladies and children with the European battery of artillery were 
ordered into the fortified square, and the officers of the 23rd Native 
Infantry were ordered to proceed at dusk to their men's lines, aud remain 
there all night ready at any moment to turn out and repel any attack. 
At about a quarter past 10 p.m. several of them were sitting together 
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talking in front of tlie lines of the grenadier company, when a shot was 
heard °frdm the cavalry lines on the left followed by several others. 
Immediately afterwards the fusillade commenced in the rear of the lines 
‘ of the grenadier company, 23rd Native Infantry, and was rapidly taken 
up from right to left all along the lines of huts. The men were evidently 
fuing on their officers, who, supposing the lines were attacked by Holkar’s 
troops, went towards their respective cavalry lines and the quarter¬ 
ed to turn - out the men to repel the attack. It soon, however,' 
became evident what was the true state of the case, and finding they 
could do nothing, and as the parade ground was literally whistling with 
bullets fired from the lines at them, the officers made their escape to the 
fort' there they found Colonel Platt, who had not as yet been down to 
the lines, and whom it was difficult to persuade of tlie fact of the regiment 
having mutinied, so confident was be of their loyalty. 

However, the men of the regiment on duty at the fort gate were 
immediately disarmed and turned out by the artillery, and four guns 
of the horec battery were immediately got ready and went down to the 
sepoy lines Colonel Platt, however, without waiting, ordered Captain 
Famm, his adjutant to accompany him, and the two rode down together 
to “lie lines of the 23rd Native Infantry. They were never-seen alive 
again ; all night after the return of the four guns they were anxiously 
‘expected ; but it now appears that they were shot down by the men by 
a volley whilst Colonel Platt was in the act of haranguing them, and before 
the guns had time to come up. Their bodies as well as those of then 

horses were found next morning lying on the parade ground in front 

of the bells-of-arms, literally riddled with bullets. Colonel Platt had 
also been fearfully gashed by the cut of a tulwar across the month and 
the back of the head. The two guns under Captain Hungerford of 
artil ! ery opened on the lines with grape and canister, and speedily cleared, 
them of their occupants. The men all rushed out of cantonments, not 
even waiting to take their property with them, and with the cavalry 
- went ofi to Indore, not, however, before they had managed to burn 
down the regiment mess-house and the bungalows of several other 

officers. 

Since then small parties have occasionally returned, or have been 
banging about the neighbouring villages, from which the guns drove 
them out on the following day. 

The remainder of the officers with their families are safe in the fort 
at Mhow, and the officers have jdl placed themselves uuder the orders of 
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Captain Hungerford, commanding the fort, and act as volunteers for night 
duties and sentries on the walls, and to accompany the guns mounted as 
a covering party whenever they have occasion to move out. They, with 
myself, await the orders of His Excellency the Commander-iu-Chief as to 
our future disposal; but as yet the disturbed state of the country will not 
admit of our leaving the fort. Of the men of the regiment, only the drum 
major, a Musalman, and five Christian drummers have remained with 
their officers. Two sepoys preserved the life of Lieutenant Simpson, 
who was on picket duty with them on the night of the mutiny, and 
brought him safely into the fort next morning; but though I promised 
the ? e°men promotion to havildar, they have since gone and joined their 
comrades. The colours of the regiment have been carried away as well as 
the arms, except a certain number recovered; returns of which shall be 
hereafter furnished. The regiment magazine has been blown up by 
Captain Hungerford's orders. We 1 are now in a dangerous position, in 
a weak fort, utterly untenable against an enemy with guns for any 
length of time, with only a handful of Europeans, in the midst of a 
country risen all around ; but we trust to be able to hold our own until 
such time as assistance, so much needed, may reach us. 


The Secretary to Government, Bengal. 

Mhow Fort, 17th July 1857. 

Sill,— Details of the occurrences at Indore and Mhow, written hur¬ 
riedly, have been sent at different times to the Bombay Government, for 
transmission to you. I beg now to send a more connected account for 
your information. 

1. When the news of the mutiny at Meerut and Delhi reached 
Mhow, I requested permission from the commanding officer, Colonel 
Platt, to place a guard from my European company of artillery at the 
fort gateway, instead of the guard of the 28rd Regiment, Native Infantry. 
The fort contained many heavy guns, much ammunition, and valuable 
stores of various kinds, which, falling into the hands of mutineers, 
would have much strengthened them. Colonel Platt considered that 
the change of guards would show a want of confidence in his own men, 
and would not permit it; but I was authorised to dismount and disable 
the heavy guns. 

2. On the news of the Neemueh mutiny reaching Mhow, I wrote to 
the commanding officer a letter dated June 6th, 1857. My guns were 
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then in their sheds, 200 yards from the barracks, and the men could 
not have turned out in battery un ler half an hour. A portion, of my 


letter is as follows : — 

u One hundred men, placing themselves in front of the gun-sheds armed, would 
deprive the company of its means of offence and defence. 

u Precautionary measures have been taken, in almost all stations of the army, to 
prevent an outbreak of the native troops, although the latter were perfectly loyal. The 
commanding officer appears to think that precautions taken here may lead to the result 
it is desirous to avoid. With my battery at command, and guarded from sudden 
seizure, I believe that 1 could quell and crush any disturbance that might arise at Mhow 
from the native troops ; and I request, therefore, that I may be permitted to take such 
precautions (by having my battery drawn out on open ground, where it can easily be 
manned) as may render my guns ready for action when required. Should the command¬ 
ing officer deem any precautions inadvisable, such as I have suggested, and should it be 
my misfortune, in the event of any disturbance occurring, to meet with difficulty in 
arming and turning out my battery, I trust that this letter will be convincing proof 
that I have used every endeavour to avoid such a result.” 

8. I was directed, in reply to this letter, to draw out my battery in 
front of the gun-sheds on Monday morning, the 8th June (two days 
after the above letter was written); but instead of waiting until Monday 
morning, an opportunity offered for turning out on the 6th. The 
horses were harnessed, guns turned out, and the battery and company 
madu ready for service at a momenta notice. 

4f. On the 8th June I received a letter from Colonel Durand, Acting 
Resident at Indore, which contained the following :— c< You and your 
men cannot be too much on the alert. Your readiness with your horses 
the day the Neemuck news reached cantonments prevented a rise.'” 

5. From the 6th June to the end of the month my battery was 
paTked in front of the barracks ; the horses stood harnessed every night; 
the men were warned never to be distant from the barracks; and, in 
the event of any rise at Mhow, the battery could have turned out to 
Crush it in less than a quarter of an hour, night or day. 

6. Many applications were made to the commanding officer for some 
precautions to be taken for the safety of the wives and families of 
officers and men; but Colonel Platt placed such implicit confidence in 
his men, that nothing was done beyond placing a gaard of sipahiesof 
the 23rd Regiment, Native Infantry, every night, over the houses of the 
officers of that regiment. 

7. On the morning of the 1st July, about half-past 8 or 9, guns were 
heard firing in the direction of Indore; at 11 a.m. Colonel Platt called 
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at my house with a note from Colonel Durand. Colonel Durand 
wrote 

“ Send the European battery as sharp as you can. We are attacked by Holkar/ 

I rode down to the barracks and turned out the battery; no escort was 
ordered to accompany the battery for its defence; two men were there¬ 
fore told off for each gun and waggon, and mounted on the limber boxes 
armed with muskets. The battery was trotted to Mhow, half-way to 
> Indore. There a sowar rode up to me with a note in pencil from Colonel 
Travers, commanding the Bhopal Contingent, saying, “ We are retreat¬ 
ing on Siinrole, on the Mundlaysir road from Indore.” 

The sowar 'added that Colonel Durand and the officers and ladies 
from the Residency were with Colonel Travers, that Colonel Durand 
had not retired on Mhow, as Mhow was in Holkar's territories, and 
would be attacked by Holkar’s troops either that night or the following 
morning. There being no road to Simrole which I could follow, the 
battery was brought back to Mhow as quickly as possible. 

8. Colonel Platt met me on re-entering cantonments. I gave him 
Colonel Travers* note, and told him what the sowar had said, requesting 
permission at the same time to take my battery into the fort, as the 
fort could be defended for any length of time, Colonel Platt would 
not hear of it. At the artillery barracks all the wives and families of 
officers and* men. had taken refuge. The barracks could not be well 
defended, from their extent and position. I urged repeatedly on Colonel 
Platt, during the afternooh, the advisability of defending the fort; 
but only at the very last moment could he be persuaded to allow me to 
enter it.^ At half-past 6 p.m. Colonel Platt rode down to the artillery 
barracks, ancl told me to enter the fort. He had strengthened the guard 
at tlie gateway to fifty men from his own regiment. 

9/1 afterwards learnt that, about 6 p.m., sipahies had been spnt 
' round to all the cantonment guards, to warn them, and the guards at 
officers* houses, that there would be a rise of the whole of the troops 
that night. 

10. At dusk, the mess-house of the &8rd Regiment, Natiye Infantry, 
Vas observed to be on fire; and before 10 p.m. several other houses were 
in flames. About 10 p.m, shots were heard in the direction of the cavalry 
and\ infantry lines; and immediately afterwards several officers of both 
corps rah into the fort, stating that both regiments were in open 
mutiny, and that they had been fired upon both by troopers and sipahies. 

I ordered the guard within the fort to be disarmed, and their muskets > 
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were taken from them. Colonel Platt rode into the fort about 10 p.m, 

and ordered me to turnout my battery. There was a httle delay m. 

doing this, from Urn horses being knocked up, and from several of the 
drivers having already deserted; and before we were ready, Colonel 
Platt, accompanied by Ids adjutant (Captain Fagan), rode out of the 
fort. We followed them in about ten minutes, but did not see them 
again, On advancing up the infantry parade (the lines being more 
than half a mile from the fort) we were several times fired upon, but 
saw no one. The infantry parade ground was illuminated by the blazing 
bungalows, but the huts of the men were in darkness. When opposite 
the centre of the infantry lines I halted, expecting to be joined by 
Colonel Platt or his adjutant. My staff sergeant, bugler, and myself 
rode up to the bells-of-arms, but no one could be seen. Whilst thus 
halted the battery was again fired upon. I unlimbered, and fired several 
rounds of grape and round shot into the lines. There was some groaning 
and noise, but nothing visible; and in a few minutes everything was 
perfectly quiet. 

11. I was told the next day that, on my openiu£ fire, the whole of 
the cavalry, in regular files, had left their lines in a hard trot, and taken 
the road to Indore. The infantry who were in their lines took flight at 
the second round of grape, and running out by the rear of their lines, 
fled in the greatest disorder across country towards Indore. The next 
day their lines were found full of their clothes, cooking vessels, etc., 
and many muskets, coats, etc., were found scattered for a great distance 
all oyer the country. 

12 Colonel Platt and Captain Fagan, I learnt, had ridden straight 
to the quarter-guard of the regiment, and whilst the Colonel was there 
speaking to the men, the guard fired a volley at the unfortunate officers 
and they fell riddled with balls. A party of troopers was told off to 
murder Major Harris of the 1st Light Cavalry who waylaid him near 
the cavalry mess. A volley was fired which killed his horse ; and Major 
Harris, in attempting to escape, was shot and cut down by his own men. 

13. In mentioning the deaths of these officers, 1 cannot help express¬ 
ing my deep sorrow at the infatuation which possessed Colonel 
Platt with regard to his own men. Nothing could persuade him to 
believe that they could act as their comrades all over the country have 
acted. Numerous circumstances occurred before the regiment mutinied 
which should have warned him against over-confidence ; but, when 
reported, they were all thought to be exaggerated, and he would not 
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believe that his men could show signs o£ disaffection. So blindly con¬ 
fident was he bf their fidelity that, at 9 o’clock on the night the mutiny 
took place, he commenced a.note to Colonel Durand in these words ;— 
“ All right ; both cavalry and infantry very ‘ khoosh ’ and willing/’ 
Whilst writing he was interrupted, and called away v to be shot down by 
the very men regarding whom he was so lamentably mistaken. 

14. Several of the /officers had very narrow esfcapos ; the cavalry 
more particularly, as their lines were furthest from the fort, and they 
had to run the gauntlet of the sipahies after escaping from their own men. 
Captain Brooks, Lieutenants Martin and Chapman ran on foot, 
pursued by troopers, to within a few hundred yards of the fort, and 
were drawn into the fort over the walls, of one of the bastions. Had 
the ladies remained in their own houses, instead of taking refuge in the 
fort, the massacre would probably have been as dreadful as at'Indore. 

1& On the morning of the 2nd July we became acquainted with the 
lamentable deaths of the three officers before mentioned. All the officers 
who had escaped voluntarily offered their services to me as commanding 
' the only troops in the fort, to be put on any duties I might think neces¬ 
sary. ’ They were all armed and horsed, and divided into two divisions, 
with all the other Europeans in the fort (road sergeants, clerks, etc.), 
and placed under the command of Captain Brooks, jAt Light Cavalry, and 
Captain Trower, 23rd Regimeflt, Native Infantry, to abt as flanking parties 
to the guns when necessary to move out bf the fort, and to assist ia sentry, 
duties at night. Parties of artilleryman were .employed/ the first thing 
in the morning, to throw up entrenchments before the ‘ northern gate 
x of the fort, to mount the heavy guns' and howitzers on the\r carriages, 
and to place light guns on the four corner bastions. Men hard at work 
all day/ Mr. Postance, the Deputy-Commissary of Ordnance, employed, 
in making tip , aniitoiiition for the heavy guns ; apd Mi\ Madras* the 
Commissariat Officer,' in laying in stores of, all descriptions for men and 
* horses. During the night, the whole of the driver company, with the 
exception of five men, all the lascars, all the syces but eight, and the 
whole of the grass-cutters,'deserted. All the artificers but threealso 
' made their escape from the fort. A detachmeut, consisting of two guns, 
ridden by gunners (Europeans) and escorted by volunteers, was sent oqt 
under Captain Brooks to search for the bodies of the.missing officers. 
Their bodies were brought in before nooxj, much mutilated; and they 
were buried' in the afternoon,^ in the southeast bastion of the fort, 
x (Report sent in, marked A.) ' v \ 
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martial law this morning throughout the 
station of Mhow. Parties of troopers and sipahies having been reported 
as still in their lines and harbouring in the villages in the vicinity, I 
moved out two guns, escorted by volunteers. We first marched through 
the Sudder Bazar, recovered a large quantity of muskets from the ^ 
Kotwallee, and disarmed those men not belonging to the police. Then 
went to the cavalry lines. Several troopers were seen skulking about 
the lines, and two cavalry horses saddled broke out of a neighboimng 
village, and galloped past the guns. The troopers were driven out and 
followed by several officers : they ran down to the nullah in rear of their 
lines, and then turned and fired. Corporal Potter, of the artillery, cut 
one man down. Fired the village in rear of the cavalry lines from 
whence the horses broke out; fired another village in rear of the inf anti y 
lines in which, and in.the lines, several sipahies were seen. As many more 
were supposed to be hidden in the houses, fired several round shot into the 
lines. Wrote this’day to the Maharajah (letter B) as it was reported to 
me that Holkar’s troops, accompanied by the mutineers from Mhow, 
meant to attack the fort. By the evening of the 8rd July two light 
guns were mounted on each of the four corner bastions of the fort. A 
heavy battery of one 10-inch howitzer, one 8-inch howitzer, one 24- 
pounder, one 18-pounder, and two 12-pouuders were formed and armed 
outside the northern gate of the fort. Small arms and ammunition were 
placed in the bastions, and every preparation made to repulse any attack 
made by Holkar or any portion of his army. Men and officers woi-ked 
uuceasingly and uncomplainingly. By this evening, too, Mr. Madras had 
laid in stores for a fortnight. 

17. As the magazines.of the cavalry and iqj'antry regiments weie full 
of ammunition, and might fall into the hands of enemies, a party was 
turned out on the 4th under Captain Brooks, 1st Light Cavalry, the guns 
under Lieutenant Mallock, Artillery, to blow them both up ; both maga¬ 
zines were blown up successfully. A hole was blown through the southern 
curtain of the fort, and preparations made to arm another battery for 
the protection of that side of the fort. (Report sent in to the Adjutant- 

General of the Bombay Army, marked C.) 

18. On the morning of the 5th another heavy battery of four 
18-pounders was placed in position to protect the southern face of the 
fort. About 10 a.m. two of Holkar’s principal men, his Minister, the 
Bhao Rao Ramehunder, and his Buxee Khooman Sing, accompanied by 
Captain Fenwick, an East Indian in the service of the Maharajah, came 








to the fort with a letter from the Maharajah (marked C 2). They stated 
that the Maharajah had been, quite unable to control his mutinous troops', 
expressed on his part deep regret at the occurrences at Indore, a detailed 
account of which was handed to me by Captain Fenwick. They offered 
also to send over the remaining treasure from the Residency to Mho^, 
and were prepared to carry out any measures I might advise for opening 
up communication through and tranquillising the country. The Minister 
also stated that the mutinous troops from Mhow and Indore had marched 
the preceding evening towards Dewass, having carried off with them 
nine (9) lacs of rupees from the Residency treasury, and having seized at* 
Indore every horse, bullock, camel, and cart that they could find for the 
transport of their baggage. They had taken also with them nine guns 
belonging to the Maharajah. By evening of the 5th Mr. Madras had 
laid in stores ot : all kinds for one month; The station was perfectly 
quiet ; the inhabitants of the bazars carrying on business as usual; 
burning and thieving in bungalows put a stop to ; and night alarms at 
an end. On the night of the 5th thirteen elephants were sent in by 
Holkar for the use of General Woodburn's coldmn, and forwarded at , 
once to Mundlaysir. s . 

10. On the morning of the 0th July a -general court-martial was 
assembled for the trial of a gun lascar of v my company for mutiny and 
desertion. The prisoner was sentenced toVfifty lashes, but the punish¬ 
ment; was commuted to dismissal. The troops from Indore who 
accompanied the mutineers from Mhow, not being allowed to share in 
the treasure, returned to Indore last night, and, having received some 
assistance from Holkar, marched immediately in pursuit to try and 
recover the treasure. 

\ » ' 

1 20. An express was sent or] the morning of the- 7th to Colonel 
Durand* Captain Hutchinson, an assistant to the Resident, was 
reported on the morning of this day -to have been taken prisoner by the 
. Amjheera Rajah. Captain:Elliot wag written to by the Durbar on the \ 
subject, and the correspondence is annexed (marked D). The Maharajah 
was written to this day; and a request made that .he would follow up 
and attack the mutineers from Mhow and Indore (letter marked E). 
Another gun lascar was brought in this morning, tried by court-martial 
for mutiny and desertion, sentenced tp death, and handed by my orders 
in front of the northern gate. of fho fort at 6 p. m. Whilst the 
execution was taking place the whole of the treasure remaining in the 
Resdency treasury, sent in by the Maharajah, arrived in the fort, and 
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Captain Elliot was ordered to receive charge of it. The amount of 
treasure is S4,16,690, besides nearly 23.4 lacs in Company’s paper. Tho 

country round Mhow perfectly tranquil. 

21. On the morning of the 8th a letter (No. 428) was forwarded to 
the Secretary, Bombay Government, detailing what had occurred, for¬ 
warding correspondence with the Durbar, and reporting receipt of 
treasure. A memorandum was also forwarded of the persons murdered 
at Indore (this letter is attached). On the 8th July a correspondence 
took place with the Durbar regarding the Malwah Contingent, and it 
will be found attached to letter 431. A telegraph message was received 
this day from the Governor of Bombay (attached, marked F). 

22. On the 9th two messages were despatched to Bombay regarding 
the troops marching on Mundlaysir under Captain Orr (marked G). 
Two prisoners, sipahies, of the 23rd Kcgiment, Native Infantry, 
(Mahomedans), were sent in by the Maharajah of Indore, ihey were 
tried by drum-head court-martial on arrival at Mhow, sentenced to 
death, and hanged in front of the northern gate of the fort. Much 
excitement had prevailed amongst the Maharajah’s troops on his giving 
over these prisoners, and an anonymous letter was found in his Dm 
hall, accusing him of not being a Hindoo, and being under the influence 

of ministers who were Christians. 

23 Letter No. 431 (attached) written to Secretary, Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, on the 10th. Everything perfectly tranquil at Mhow and 
its neighbourhood. Telegraph message received from Bombay regard¬ 
ing Captain Orr’s detachment (marked H). . . 

24 . Oomed Sing and Gunesh Shastree came in from the Maharajah, 
to say that the latter was in great alarm about the two columns advanc¬ 
ing from Bombay: he feared that his actions had been misconstrued, 
and an erroneous impression of them conveyed to Government. It was 
with great difficulty that they had prevented the Maharajah from starting 
immediately for Bombay to offer in person an explanation of the disturb¬ 
ances at Indore. Wrote to the Maharajah a letter (annexed, marked I), 
Breastworks were completed in front of both heavy batteries this day, 
and the fort so much strengthened that it would take a native army to 

25. On the 12th an express was again forwarded to Colonel Durand 
(marked K). On the 13th the telegraph wire was brought into the fort 
at Mhow, an office established, and communication opened with Bombay. 
D&k communications to Bombay, and all places to the southward, open ; 
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also 'to - Neemvicb ; but the road to Sehore and Saugor -lias been and 
'continues' closed from the 27th ultimo. The Durbar report that their 
troops are still mutinous and excited, and they look with anxiety for 
theipfrival of European troops/'to enable them to disarm the disaffected. 
On the* 13th a telegraph message was received from Lord Elphinstone, 
for, delivery to Holkar (marked L), and an answer returned on the 
14tli (markecbM). A report also was forwarded to Bombay on the 14th. 

26. I have, in the foregoing, brought up my report of everything 
that has taken place at Mhow to this date (15th July). Troops are marching 
to,our relief, whom we expect to see on the 26th instant. Colonel Durand 
has been written to, and may probably return to Mhow immediately, The 
country is perfectly cpnet, the Maharajah of Indore most anxious for 
opportunities to prove his friendship and fidelity to the Government. 
This fort is strengthened and provisioned in such manner as to enable 
us to .hold it for any length of time agaiust any native force; trade and 
business are carried on as usual in the towns in Holkar s States. Ihe 
Maharajah’s tributaries having discovered the mistake they first fell into, 
of thinking Holkar inimical to the British, have suppressed all disorders 
in their own districts, and are willing to assist in maintaining order. 
Some of the Maharajah’s troops alone show a bad spirit, and are still 
mutinous and disaffected ; but they will, I think, be restrained from any 
further excess, and on the arrival of European troops the Maharajah will 
at once disarm and punish them. 

The Company’s rupee has fallen to a discount of one rupee per cent, 
at Indore, and three per oent. at Oojein. 

27. In closing this report I trust that, should the Government deem 
that our duty at Mhow has been performed to its satisfaction, I may 
'state how much I have been indebted to the untiring exertions of officers 
and men for everything that has been done. At this trying season the 
non-commissifined officers and > men of my company, under the orders of 

v ' Lieutenant Mullock, have worked cheerfully and laboriously night and 
d^y, in mounting heavy~guns, throwing up entrenchments, and other 
v duties, and have shown throughout a willing and ready spirit, which 
‘ no praise of mine can do justice to. The officers of the 23rd Eegiment, 
s Native Infantry, and 1st Light Cavalry, and other volunteers under 
Captain Brooks and Captain Trower, have always been ready to turn out 
at any moment for duties which they have never before been accustomed 
to, and have taken regular sentry duties every night since our occupation 
of the fort, to enable the artillerymen to get some sleep after their 
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heavy duties in the day. Mr. Madras, the commissariat Officer, has 
worked most efficiently in laying iu stores of every description for the 
artillery, Europeans wno have taken refuge in the fort, horses and cattle, 
for six months ; and the fact that six months’ supplies have been laid m 
in little more than a week will speak for itself. Mr. Conductor Postance, 

too, lias been unwearied in his exertions in making up ammunition, and 

other duties, which have occupied every moment of his time, and which 
he has fulfilled to my entire satisfaction. To Captain Elliot I am deeply 
indebted for support and assistance; his knowledge of the conntiy has 
enabled him to aid me with advice in many matters of which I should 
otherwise have remained ignorant. Besides supporting me in my com¬ 
munications with Holkar’s Durbar,-he has readily taken upon himself a 
share of all the duties the other officers have been employed in. 

28. I trust it is needless to repeat what I have said so often regard¬ 
ing the fidelity of the Maharajah of Indore J —his actions will best prove 
his feelings. The anxiety lie laboured under, lest his conduct should be 
misconstrued, has been dissipated since the receipt of the message from 
the Right Honourable the Governor of Bombay j and yesterday I received 
the annexed letter (marked N) from the Minister on this subject. 

29. Having been left alone at Mhow, without any political officer to 
consult, I trust, if I have acted in an irregular manner, by assuming 
political authority to communicate with Holkar, the advantage which 
has been gained in keeping the country tranquil, and restoring the con¬ 
fidence of the Maharajah in the friendship of the Government, may form 
my excuse, for the informality. I have acted with a zealous desire to 
serve Government, and trust my actions may not meet with disapproval. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

T. HUNGERFORD, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow. 

.. A. 

' No. 422. 

The Brigade Major, Saugor. 

Mhow Fortified Square, 2nd July 1857, 

g IRj _i h a ye the honour to report, for the information of. the 

Brigadier commanding at Saugor :— . _ 

1. That yesterday morning, at 11 o’clock, Colonel Platt, commanding 
the station, called at my house with a note from Colonel Durand, Acting 







Resident at Indore, in Which Colonel Durand requested that my battery 
might he sent over to Indore instantly, as he was attacked by Holkar. 


f 2. I accordingly marched' from Mhow at about' half-past 11. My 

battery trotted to lthow, half-Way to Indore, when a sowar rode up to 
me with a bote from Colonel Travers, commanding Bhopal Contingent, 
stating that he was retreating on Simrole, on the road to Mundlaysir. 
* 'The sowar stated that Colonel Travers was accompanied by Colonel 
\ . Durand ajjd by all the Europeans who had been resident at Indore. 

8. To reach Simrole there was nothing but a u cutcha ” narrow road 
cut up with ruts, along which my battery, in the blown state of the 
horses, cQuld not have travelled a mile. I therefore determined on return¬ 
ing to Mhow, more especially as from circumstances which have lately 
occurred here, I h&d strong suspicions that the native troops would 
s mutiny as soon as Holkar*s conduct had become known. 

4. On returning to Mhow I met Colonel Platt on entering the 

station. I gave him the note received from Colonel Tlayers, explained 
the reasons for which I had not proceeded to Indore, and requested his 
permission to enter the fortified square at once. I told him, if he would 
permit me to enter the fort, and that I could be secure of two days* 
non-interference to mount the heavy guns I formerly dismounted, lay in 
stores, water, etc., that I would guarantee the safety of the fort against 
any attacks for a month. ' 

5. Colonel Platt was unfortunately so secure in the fidelity of his own 
regiment, and of the wing of the 1st Light Cavalry stationed at Mhow, 
that my request was refused ; -and it was only after great entreaty, and 

% pointing out to the commanding, officer that the lives of every European 
in the station were at hazard, that he gave me permission to enter the 
fort with my company and guns at half-past 6^ P.M. last evening, 
The whole of tbe European ladies and families^ at Mhow took, refuge in 
£he fort at the same time*- 

At 9 P.\r. last night; it was reported that An agent from Holkar 
had arrived to communicate; with Cblonel Platt, and had been stopped 
by the cavalry picket stationed on the Indore road. Whether this agent 
misled the troops or not, I am ignorant. 

7, At 10 p.m. several musket shots were heard in the direction of 
the cavalry and infantry lines; and shortly afterwards nearly all the 
officers of the 23rd Regiment apd wing Lighl\ Cavalry, ran into the 
forio and reported‘ that they had run the gauntlet of their respective 
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Tglmmi,, Wag all «1 them been fired »po», «“”*»> 
were hit. , . , c , 

8. Almost immediately afterwards Colonel lla-t roceino e o , 

and ordered me to turn out my batter,. The mght ™ s “V 
horses were much kuoched up i but, hr about halt au hour * 
were traced to, aud we moved out and advened to « 111 " J 
Colonel Platt and bis adjutant (Ceptain V.gu) pr.«d.d m ^l»»t* 
quarter of an hour , but Iron, the moment I left the fort I dm not see 
them. On nearing the infantry line, my battery was fired upon ; an 

before reaching the cavalry lines, several shots having ee ^ re ' 
baited and fired several rounds of round shot into the lines of the li 
Regiment, Native Infantry. No person was visible, but much noi 
heard, and I think some men must have been killed. 

9. By this time several officers’ bungalows were in a blaze ; and as no 
persons were visible in any direction, and it was too dark tor the batt ry 
to be in the least serviceable, I returned to the fort. 

10. Unfortunately wo loam, afterward, that the mutiny of th. 
troops had been accompanied by great treachery and V1 ° ®“ t ‘" JLter-' 
Platt and his adjutant, I grieve to report, were shot uown y 1 
guard of the 23rd Regiment, and Major Harris was cut down and shot 
by the men of his own guard. I sent out a detachment to hnng in 
bodies this morning, which have been recovered, much mutilated. 

11. Every precaution is being taken now for the protection of the 

fort. I have laid in, and am laying in, stores oE al ^ esctl P i “ US "‘ 
men and horses. All my bullocks have been carried off by the buUoch 
drivers, but we have still some bullocks, though not sufficient to move 
my extra wagons. We are threatened with an attack from Holkar, 
probably accompanied by the troops which have mutune , 1 

Lid the fort until relieved ; and as the Brigadier comm^dmg at 
Saugor may perhaps be able to communicate with Colonel > 

if he will hurry that officer in his advance on Mbow, it may pe 1 
save us if attacked by an overpowering force. The fort is very wea , 
but we shall do our best to hold out until reinforced. 


I have, &o., 

'T. HUNGERFORD, Captain, 

Commanding at Mhoto. 






B. 


To His Highness the Maharajah of Indore. 

Mhow Fortified Square, July 3rd, 1857. 

Rajah Saheb, —You must be as well aware as myself of tbe occurrences 
at Mhow. After the disturbance at Indore, the native troops at Mhow 
mutinied, cut down their commanding officers, and marched upon Indore 
yesterday morning. 

I understand, from many natives, that you have given food to the 
mutinous troops. I have heard also, but do not know whether to believe, 
that you have lent them guns and offered them irregular cavalry, as 
assistance. These reports are probably very much exaggeratedi I do not 
believe them. You owe so much to the British, and can be so utterly 
ruined by showing enmity towards them, that I do not believe you can 
be so blind to your own interests as to afford aid and show friendship to 
the enemies of the British Government. Let me understand, therefore, 
from yourself what your wishes are. From your not throwing obstacles 
in the way of the mutinous troops passing through your territory, and 
not punishing them, as a power friendly to the British would do, many 
may suppose that you are not so much the friend of the British Raj as I 
believe you to be. Write, therefore, and let me understand your 
intentions. I am prepared for everything, alone and without assistance; 
but with the assistance I very shortly expect, I can act in a manner that 
you will find, I fear, veiy injurious to your interests; and if you will 
take my advice, you will write to me at once, and let me know what I am 
to think of the reports which have reached me. 

Your obedient servant, 

T. HUNGERFORD, Captain, 

. Commanding at Mhow. 

0 . 

No. 425. 

To the Adjutant-General, Bombay Army. 

Mhow, 4th July, 1857. 

Sir,—I request you will be good enough to communicate to tbe 
Adjutant-General, Bengal Army, the following 

1. I forwarded, on the morning of the 2nd instant, an electric 
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telegraph message to the Agent at Ackberpore, requesting that officer to 
report to the Bombay Government, and to Colonel Woodburn, command¬ 
ing a field force, our position at Mhow, in the hope that reinforcements 
would be hurried on for our relief. 

2. At 10 p.m., on the 1st current, a mutiny took place at this station 
of the native troops, consisting of the 23rd Regiment, Native Infarttry, 
and wing 1st Light Cavalry. Colonel Platt, commanding the station and 
23rd Regiment, Captain Fagan, the adjutant of that regiment, and Major 
Harris, commanding 1st Light Cavalry, were cut down by the mutineers. 
These officers were blindly confident of the fidelity of their troops, 
though repeatedly warned that the men were not staunch; and no 
preomitionary measures for the safety of the station, I regret to say, were 
taken until the very last moment. At half-past 6 p.m., on the 1st 
current only, could 1 prevail on the commanding officer to allow me to 
occupy the Fort of Mhow, the only place where Europeans Could take 
refuge in the event of a rise of the native troops. 

3. At 11 a.m., on the morning of the 1st, Colonel. Platt had called on 
me with a letter from Colonel Durand, Acting Resident at Indore, 
begging that the battery under my command might be sent to Indore 
instantly. I marched my battery, therefore, at once on Indore ; but, on 
getting half-way, was met by a sowar with a note from Colonel Travers, 
commanding the Bhopal Contingent, stating that he was retreating on 
the Mundlaysir road. As it was impossible to know where Colonel 
Travers might be, and he was accompanied by Colonel Durand and the 
other British residents of Indore, I returned to Mhow. 

4.. On the commencement of the mutiny, I turned out my battery. 
Colonel Platt and his adjutant preceded me to the parade ground, and 
were shot down before our arrival. On arriving in the lines we were fired 
upon; but the lines were nearly deserted, and the men had marched 
eit masse to Indore.* 

5. From the blown state of my horses in the morning, and the 
darkness of the night, which prevented our seeing anything, it was 
impossible to follow the mutineers; and as I had no covering party of 
any description, I returned to the fort, after having fired several rounds 
of round -shot into the lines. 

7. During the last three days we have laid in ample store of provi¬ 
sions for some time, and are prepared to hold this p osition unt il reli eved. 

* It wai aubse^iently ascertained that the men were all in the lines, but tied precipitately 
a8 soon as we opened fire upon the huts. 
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We are threatened by an attack from the Rajah of Indore or the mutineers, 
and are anxious and quite ready to meet them ; but, as sudden retribution 
should reach the scoundrels who have shown such treachery and ingrati¬ 
tude to their benefactors, I trust that Colonel Woodburn may be ordered 
to hurry on a portion of his Dragoons, by the aid of whom we can amply 
avenge ourselves for what has been doae. 

7. Yesterday and to-day I have turned out a portion of my battery, 
accompanied by flanking parties of officers, to destroy the villages 
surrounding Mhow, in which many of the mutineers have taken refuge, 
and from whence they have turned out to burn and pillage the houses in 
the cantonments. Several villages have been burnt, much property 
recovered, and some sipahie9 and troopers destroyed. 

I have, etc., 

T. HUNGERFORD, Captain, 

Commanding at Mhow* 


. C 2. 

To Captain Hung&r/ordj Commanding at Mhow . 

My dear Si.it,—I have just received your letter, No. 424, dated 3rd 
instant. The accounts you seem to have received of my assistance to the 
enemies of the British Government are, as you supposed, not only 
exaggerated, but entirely false. No one in the world regrets more than 
I do the most heartrending catastrophe which befell at Indore and at 
Mhow. My troops, probably under the influence of the Mhow mutineers, 
mutinied openly on the morning of the 1st instant; and the very com¬ 
panies and guns that were sent to protect the Residency picked up a 
general quarrel with some one, and began at once to fire upon the 
Residency house. The^raisehief done was great; many lives were lost. 
No companies of the Contingent, etc., assisted the British officers; but 
it is cheering to hear that Colonel Durand, Mr. Shakespear and family, 
and others went away quite safe. The rascals then plundered the whole 
Residency. 

The next morning the Mhow troops, after committing similar brutali¬ 
ties, arrived here; the whole town was in a panic. A greater part of my 
troops were in open mutiny, and what remained could nob be trusted. 
The Mahomedans raised a standard of l< Deen,” and the disorder was 
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complete. Under these sad circumstances the mutineers exacted their 
own terms. They not only demanded the heads of a few Europeans 
whom I had concealed in my own palace, but also of a few officers of the 
court.who were supposed to be in the British interest. They prepared to 
plunder and destroy all, if I myself did uot ome out. I had no 
alternative left but to offer them my own person, but I would uot allow 
the poor Europeans to be touched before being killed myself. After 
plundering the British treasury, and the carriage from the town, and 
taking with them all the guns which had gone over to them in a state of 
mutiny, all the mutineers of this place and Mhow have marched off last 
night in a body towards Dewags. 

The tale is a painful one, and will be described to you in detail by 
Rao Ramcbunder and Bukshee Khooman Sing, who are bearers of this 
to you. I have not, even in a dream, ever deviated from the path of 
friendship and allegiance to the British Government. I know their 
sense of justice and honour will make them pause before they suspect 
even for a moment, a friendly chief, who is so sensible of the obligations 
he owes to them, and is ready to do anything for them ; hut there are 
catastrophes in this world which cannot be controlled, and the one that 
has happened is one of the kind. 

♦ 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) TOOKAJEE RAO HOLKAR. 


'D. 


Indore, 7th July 1857, 11 F.M. 

My dear Sir,— His Highness the Maharajah has learnt with great 
regret the astounding account of Captain and Mrs. Hutchinson 
and parties’ detention at Amjheera. He looks upon Mrs. Hutchinson as 
his sister, and the whole family as his own relations ; and though not 
crediting that the Rajah of Amjheera could be so blind to his own interest 
he has, however, lost no time in ordering Bukshee Khooman Sing, 
with three companies of infantry, two guns, and 200 sowars, towards 
Amjheera, with orders to blow up the town, and bring in the Rajah dead 
or alive, should he have proceeded to any extremities with the party. 
Amjheera, it must he recollected, is not a tributary to Holkar, but to 
Scindia ; but in this emergency His Highness thinks hesitation as to 
his being a foreign state inadmissible. 
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His Highness has, however, been informed by the Amjheera Vakeel, 
on the strength of a letter dated Amjheera, the 5th instant, that Mrs. 
and Captain Hutchinson and party have safely reached Jhabooa, and are 
quite well there. He has, therefore, started a runner to Jhabooa, to 
ascertain the truth of the thing ; and as the column detached under 
Bukshee Khooman Sing shall be at Beitwa to-morrow, His Highness 
wishes to know whether at this crisis it will be any responsibility for 
Holkar's army to enter a foreign state, and to proceed to extremities 
should the emergency require it. 

His Highness is overjoyed to hear of the safety of Colonel Durand 
and party at Sehore, and shall be obliged by your writing to him his 
best compliments. Pray let me know soon your opinion on the Amjheera 
subject, and oblige me. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) RAMCHUNDER RAO. 

By His Highness 1 order. 

To Rao Ramchunder Rao SaJteb , Indore . 

MAow, 8th July 1857. 

Dear Sir,—* Your letter just received, dated the 7th instant, and 
written by order of His Highness the Maharajah, has given me much 
pleasure ; and I hasten, through you, to thank the Maharajah for the 
promptitude he has displayed in taking upon himself, if necessary, the 
deliverance of British subjects from enemies, and the punishment of such 
offenders. Such a proof of friendship is most gratifying, and will be the 
best proof to evil-disposed persons that the good-will and friendship that 
exist between the two Governments will remain unchangeable for ever. 

I am desired by Captain Hungerford to express his entire concurrence 
with the view taken by His Highness of this matter, with whom he 
thinks that in such an emergency as the present no hesitation as to the 
offending state being a foreign state is admissible; but Captain 
Hungerford is further of opinion that, having marched to the borders of 
such offending state, an inquiry as to the truth of the report should be 
made, and, if true, followed by a formal demand for the kidnapped 
prisoners previous to entering the same j and if not complied with, you 
might then proceed to extremities, with the assurance from Captain 
Hungerford that the British Government will not fail to support you and 
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accept the responsibility, should it be found necessary to com pel the 
Amjheora Rajah to restore these officers, ladies, and children to liberty ; 
and I also fully concur in this opinion. 

I trust the assurances of the Amjheera Vakeel are correct, and that 
Captain Hutchinson and party have safely reached Jhabooa. and this , 
intelligence may be confirmed by the return of the runner you have 
despatched to make inquiry ; but you will allow that the testimony 
offered us, as to the act of violence having been committed by people from 
Amjheera, was deserving of a certain amount of credit. 

If Moonshee Dhurm Narain could be spared to come here, he would 
he of great assistance in facilitating correspondence between us, as he 
could afford Captain Hnngerford and myself much information as to 
the proper forms to be observed, and we should find his knowledge of 
official matters of much assistance to us. 

I have, etc., 

A. ELLIOT, 

Assistant Government 

Superintendent in Malwah . 

E. 

To The Maharajah of Indore. 

Mhowy July 7th 9 1857 . 

Maharajah, —A Sahookar has ju&t brought me intelligence that youx 
troops which misbehaved have returned to Indore ; that they are much 
enraged with the mutineers from Mhow, and have either gone or are 
going on the road to Dewass, for the purpose of attacking them aud 
recovering the treasure which has been carried off from Iiulore. 

I understand also that you have made arrangements with the Rajah 
of Dewass and others to intercept and attack our mutinous troops simul¬ 
taneously, and that it is your wish to destroy them, and that for this 
purpose you have assisted your troops with guns. 

I trust that the above reports are correct. Your friendly feelings 
towards our Government cannot be better shown than by your punishing 
with the utmost severity the men who have been faithless to their salt. 

By acting in this manner it will be proved to the Government that the 
events at Indore have occurred contrary to your wishes ; and by your 
taking the earliest oppoitunity pf using your troops in a manner which 
will lie beneficial to the interests of tho British Government, you will 
prove that their former actions were not influenced by yourself. 
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Allow me to know whether the above reports are comet, as it will 
give me the greatest pleasure to report to Government how faithfully you 
wish to execute the duties that your friendship towards them lays upon 
you* 

I shall feel obliged by your allowing Gunesk Shastree to come over and 
stay at Mhow for a short time, as there are many matters I wish to consult 
you upon, and lie will be a better medium of communicating with your 
Highness than any other. 

I have, etc., 

T. HUNGERFORD, Captain, 
Commanding at Mhow, 

To Captain Hunger ford, Commanding at Mhow . 

Sib,— lam commanded by His Highness the Maharajah Sahel) to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday's date, and to inform 
you, in reply, that a few of those troops who were supposed to have 
mixed up with the mutineers have returned, and measures will at a proper 
time be taken to ascertain the extent of their guilt. 

His Highness had ordered an attack to be made on the Mhow and 
Indore mutineers as soon as the safety of the town was secured by their 
march from before it. The Komisdar of Teerana has now, according 
to orders, assembled about 1,100 men, together with two guns, and was 
to attack them at or near Rajwas; an attacking column has also been in 
pursuit of a few stragglers towards Jamere; a third column, to the 
strength of 350 horse, was sent on yesterday; and a fourth column, of 
'two guns of horse artillery, 100 sipahies, and 50 horse, has been despatched 
from Indore yesterday. Letters have also been addressed to Scindia's 
authorities at Shahjeanpore and Oojein, as well as to the Kajaks of Dewass 
and Nursingur, to send succour, copies of which are enclosed for your 
information; and the result of these operations shall soon be made 
known. 

Circular orders are also issued, offering a reward of Rs. 5,000 for any 
one bringing Saadut Khan, the ringleader s head, Rs. 500 for that of 
Bunsgopal, and Rs. 500 for that of Mahomed Ali, and smaller rewards 
of Rs. 150 for the head of each officer and man amongst them respectively. 

Gunesh Ramchunder, an intelligent man, has been directed to wait 
on you as Vakeel at Mhow, and though Gunesh Shastree, having so 
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much to do on his hands at this place, cannot be spared for a constant 
attendant at Mhow ; he has, however, been directed to be going* to and 
fro, and will wait on you every second day, or as occasion may require. 

No means shall he spared on the Durbar's part to prove its usual 
sincerity and loyalty to the British Government; and His Highness 
rests assured they will find in him as staunch a friend as he hopes he 
has always proved to be. 

Yours, etc., 

(Signed) RAMCHUNDER RAO. 

July 8th, 1857 . 


Letter 428. 

hi how, July 8th, 1857. 

Sir, —Not having heard anything from Colonel Durand, and haying 
received no authentic intelligence of his whereabouts, I beg to continue 
my report to the Bombay Government, as the nearest authorities, and 
beg that a copy of my letter may be forwarded to the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. 

1. My last letter forwarded was dated the 5th, and contained copies 
of letter to the Maharajah and his reply. I omitted to state therein that 
I had blown up the magazines in the cavalry and infantry lines which 
were full of ammunition, and which, being distant upwards of one mile 
from the fort, I feared might fall into the hands of enemies. 

2. On the 3rd July I proclaimed martial law throughout Mhow; 
and having suggested the advisability of such a step to the Maharajah 
of Indore, he has done the same throughout his territory. 

3. By the evening of the 3rd a heavy battery was mounted and in 
position in front of the north gate of the fort. The north battery 
consists of one 10-inch howitzer, one 8-inch, one 24-pounder, one 
18-pounder, and two 12-pounders. The south battery, of four 
18-pounders, was armed on the morning of the 5th. Ammunition for all 
these pieces, to the extent of twenty rounds per gun, has been made 
up by the deputy commissary of ordnance; supplies of all descriptions 
are laid in for one month: two light guns are also mounted on each 
of the four corner bastions of the fort, and small arms placed inthe 
bastions, and every preparation made to resist any attack that might 
be made upon us. 

4. On the night of the 4th the mutineers from Mhow, accompanied 
by some troops of the Maharajah, marched from Indore towards Dewass, 
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having carried off nine lacs of treasure from the Indore treasury. 
The two parties quarrelled with each other, and Holkar's troops returned 
to Indore on the 6th current. No portion of the treasure had been made 
over to them, I believe : and they were so enraged that they requested 
permission to follow up the Mhow mutineers and recover the treasure 
from them. 

5. Thinkiug that an attack on the mutineers by the Rajali’s iroops 
would be advantageous in every way, I wrote the accompanying letter 
to the Maharajah (marked E ante), and forward his reply. 

6. The accompanying letters were received yesterday from the Bhao 
Ramchunder Rao, and Captain Fenwick, an individual in the service 
of the Rajah. 

7. Yesterday evening also the remainder of the treasure from Indore 
was sent here by the Rajah, consisting of four or five lacs of rupees 
in cash, and twenty-four lacs in Government notes, which I have ordered 
Captain Elliot, Assistant Thuggee Superintendent, now in the Mhow 
Fort, to take charge of. 

8. A naik of my lascar company was brought in prisoner yesterday 
morning, who had deserted and joined the mutineers; and, having been 
tried by court-martial and condemned to death, was hanged in front of 
the fort yesterday by my orders. 

9. The country around Mhow appears to be in a settled state, and 
I am doing what I can to keep communication open both by d&k and 
electric telegraph. The electric telegraph wire has been cut near Indore, 
but a signaller is now bringing in the wires to this fort; and as 
instruments will be here in the course of to-morrow, I hope soon to be 
able to communicate more rapidly any intelligence it may be necessary 

, to send, than by letter dak. 

I have, etc., 

T. HUNGERFORD, Captain, 

Commanding at ilhoui. 

The Secretary to Government, Bombay. 


F. 

from Lord Elphinstone , to Captain Hmgcrford . 

Telegraph message > July 8th , 1857 . 

I have received your message of the 2nd. Captain Orr, with 3rd 
Nizam's Cavalry, is on his way to Mundlaysir, and will endeavour to 
communicate with you and assist you. I hope you will be able to send 
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away in safety tlie ladies, women, and children under his escort. Unfore¬ 
seen difficulties have prevented the advance of General Woodburn's force. 
A second column is now being despatched for your relief, comprising 
European infantry and cavalry, and a half troop of horse artillery. Ij 
will be pushed on as fast as possible; but it will be at least three weeks 
before it can reach you, as the infantry are going from Bombay. If you 
can hold out at Mliow for a month, I think you should remain until 
relieved; but if you are unable to do this, you must fall back on 
Muudlaysir, covered by Orr’s horse and any of the Bhopal Sikhs or Bheels 
who maybe at hand. Send the names of the ladies and officers at 
Mundlaysir, and inform me what they intend doing. 


G. 

To Lord Mphinstone, from Captain Hunger ford. 

Telegraph message., duly 9th. 

I request that your Lordship will not send any native troops for our 
relief We will hold our own as long as we can. Hurry the European 
troops; cavalry, if possible. Holkar has shown by his actions that he is 
friendly to our Government; but he has been forced against his own 

inclinations to give way in some degree to his own mutinous troops and 

mutineers from Mhow. The whole of the mutineers have marched from 
Indore towards Delhi; but Hollcar’s troops are still doubtful, and we are 
threatened with an attack by the Mehidpore Contingent. The whole 
country is in such a state of excitement that I think any native troops 

will certainly be turned from their fidelity to Government; whereas the 
arrival of a European force at Mhow would tend immediately to establish 
tranquillity throughout Malwab, and would prove to Holkar that the 
Government are ready to assist him in his endeavours to quiet the country. 
A column to assist us should be sent to Mhow as quickly as possible, as 
it will tend more to tranquillize the country than anything else. 1 have 
uobody here but my own company of artillery and the officers w o 
escaped from the 23rd Regiment, Native Infantry, and wing 1st Light 
Cavalry, and have, been obliged to assume political authority to com mum- 

cate with the Maharajah of Indore. , 

The Europeans—Captain and Mrs. Keatinge, Mr. Theobald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Naher and children, and a surgeon-have quitted Mundlaysir, in 

consequence of a dispute amongst some native officcis, and ha “ 

refuge in a small fort at Parnasa in Nimaur. Captain Keatinge talks 
of returning to Mundlaysir when things are quiet. 
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Pray telegraph strength of the column approaching, that supplies may 
he got ready on*their line of march; also the route they will come by. 

From Captain Hungerford, to Lord Blphimtone. 

Telegraph message , July 9th . 

The advance of Captain Orr's column has been reported, but it has not 
yet reached the Nerbudda. I have written to Captain Orr to carry out 
his orders concerning Mundlaysir, but not to advance to Mhow. 

Malwah is in such an excited s*ate, that no native troops can come here 
without injury. Holkar's troops have already joined in one mutiny, and 
have only just returned to a very slight degree of subordination; the 
arrival of fresh native troops would probably lead to renewed intrigue, 
and might cause incalculable mischief. 

I beg, therefore, of your Lordship to allow only European troops to 
advance on Mhow. * We are safe; and a few European troops would 
tranquillize the whole country. 
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Brigadier Stewart, Commanding Mal-wa Field Force, to the Adjutant- 
General of the Bombay Army, Camp Mundesore, November 27th, 1857. 

Sir ,—With reference to my telegrams of the 25th and 26th instant, 
I have now the honour to forward the reports and to communicate for 
the information of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, full parti¬ 
culars of the successful operations in which the Malwa field force and the 
field force, Hyderabad Contingent, under command of Major Orr, were 
engaged on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th instant against the rebel 
enemy in the vicinity of Mundesore. 

2. On the morning of the 21st November, the force, accompanied by 
the field force, Hyderabad Contingent, which, as I have already reported, 
is co-operating with me under command of Major Orr, arrived within 
three miles and-a-half of Mundesore about 9 a.m„ and as I had no good 
information as to the roads or the country in the immediate vicinity of 
the town, neither as to the fords of the river Sowna, which it was neces¬ 
sary to cross before reaching the town, I determined upon encamping 
until a good reconnaissance had been effected. The. rebel enemy at 
Mundesore, hearing of our approach, had posted pickets entirely covering 
the country over which we were advancing and, observing our pickets 
thrown out, they mustered in some force outside the walls of the town, 
and appeared inclined to attack. I, however, contented myself with 
reinforcing the pickets, and leaving the whole charge of the front to 
Major Robertson, 25th Regiment Native Infantry, the field officer of the 
day, returned to camp. About 3 o’clock p.m. I received intimation 
from him that the enemy were advancing in force, and threatening both 
our flanks and centre at the same time. I accordingly moved out to 
meet them ; they advanced steadily, with banners flying, and appeared 
in great numbers. On approaching our right front, however, they were 
most gallantly charged by Lieutenant Dew, Her Majesty’s 14th Light 
Dragoons, who, with some of his men, occupied that ground as a picket. 
Major Orr, commanding 3rd Regiment Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, 
supported Lieutenant Dew, and the enemy were driven back with great 
loss, and before our guns, which had quickly moved up, could open upon 
them, the attack on our centre was repulsed by a few rounds of our 
Artillery, whilst that on the left was successfully met by the field force 
under Major Orr. The enemy having been thus driven back at all 
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points, were pursued for some distance, in fact, until they nearly reached 
the walls of the* town, and nothing further occurred that day. 

3, Having- received intelligence from the Governor General's Agent 
that the portion of the rebel army before Neemuch, amounting to about 
5,000, would probably raise the siege of that place, and endeavour to 
effect a junction with their head-quarters at Mundesore, I determined to 
frustrate this by intercepting them. Accordingly, early on the morning 
of the 22nd instant, I moved forward my force in order of battle, our 
advance was unopposed, and on my left flank reaching the village of 
Kulgipore, I made a flank movement to the left, as previously determined 
on, leaving the advance guard to cover it, and to reinforce the rear 
guard, as we crossed the Bakri ford of the river Sowna, about 1,400 
yards to the south-west of the town of Mundesore. Thus secured, the 
movement was safely effected, opposed only by a slight and ineffective fire 
from a gun on one of the south-west bastions of the town. I then 
encamped facing the west of the town, my flanks well protected by the two 
branches of the river, and my line running at right angles to the right of 
Sir Thomas Hislop's camp in 1817. Just previous to the camp being 
marked out, it was reported that Cavalry were seen on the left, and 
Major Orr taking the 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, under Captain 
Abbott, and 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, under Captain Murray, 
saw about 800 horse, supposed to be under Heera Sing, endeavouring to 
draw them off in a north-westerly direction, but keeping at too great a 
distance to allow of being attacked. Reinforcements of Cavalry were 
sent for, and whilst the left wing, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, 
under Captain Gall, and 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, under 
Lieutenant Clerk, were moving up, intelligence was brought to Major 
Orr that Heera Sing's baggage had just left the village of Goraria, on 
the Neemuch road, the object of Heera Sing's party, to draw our Cavalry 
away from his baggage, thus being apparent. Her Majesty's 14th 
Light Dragoons, the 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, and the 4th 
Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, galloped off in pursuit, the 3rd Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, remaining as a reserve. They caught up the 
enemy about two miles south of Peeplia, and, after cutting up about 200 
of them, halted at a nullah, a mile to the south of that village. Qn per¬ 
ceiving it strongly occupied by the enemy's infantry, who showed many 
standards, they then returned to camp. 

4, Feeling* assured that the infantry seen in Peeplia formed the 
advance guard of the enemy, I moved at 8 o'clock a.m:. on the 23rd 
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instant by my left, and crossed the northern branch of the river Sown a. 
I then halted my column, and collected all my baggage on the reverse 
flank, then moving on to my proposed camp on the Neemuch and 
Mundesore Road, ready to oppose the enemy either from one or the other 
direction. On coming on to the ^ground, the enemy appeared in great 
force to the north ; so, ordering my baggage to be collected on a strong 
mound, I strongly reinforced my rear-guard, and proceeded to meet 
them. After a short advance, I formed line to my front, facing north¬ 
ward, and found the enemy occupying a very strong position, with then- 
right in and beyond the village of Goraria, their right centre covered by 
a date nullah and lines of date trees, their battery of six guns on a 
rising ground, with a largo mud hut protecting their gunners, and their 
left stretched along the ridge running east from the village. My line 
advanced, covered by skirmishers ; the enemy’s infantry, with banners 
flying (many of them green), moved down to meet us through the inter¬ 
mediate fields of high jowarry, and their guns opened fire. I immediately 
halted my line, and replied to the fire with Captains Hungerford’s and 
Woolcombe’s batteries, at a range of about 900 yards. After a few 
rounds I again advanced the line, and permitted Captain Hungeifoul to 
move his half battery to a position on our right front, from which lie 
could enfilade the enemy. After an advance of about 800 yards, our line 
was again halted and firing resumed, that from both batteries being very 
effective. A most gallant charge was then made on tjjie enemy’s guns 
by the escort of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, attached to 
Captain Hungerford, under Lieutenant Martin, who found, however, 
that (he position was still very strongly held by the enemy’s infantry, 
and was compelled to retire, he himself being very severely wounded. 
Captain Hungerford’s half battery was again advanced to within 100 
yards, and after a round or two of grape, the guns were at once again 
charged and captured, the enemy flying in groat numbers into the village 
to their right. The 3rd Regiment of Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, 
under Major S. Orr, was just at this moment rapidly advanced to our 
right front, and having been wheeled to the left, it swept down upon 
them in their retreat, and killed great numbers. Our line then changed 
front about the eighth of a circle, right thrown forward, and moved 
steadily on the village, which evidently held great numbers of the enemy. 
Their skirmishers disputed our advauce, but were soon driven back. 
Having halted within about 300 yards of the village, our Artillery 
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opened upon it with shot and shell, after which I directed the Infantry 
to advance and carry it. 

The men of the 86th and 25th Regiments dashed forward in the most 
gallant manner, and, having entered the village, commenced to drive all 
before them. They soon met, however, with very warm opposition, the 
enemy having taken possession in great force of many houses, from which 
a most harassing fire was kept upon our men. Under these circum¬ 
stances, and as, moreover, I could get no satisfactory accounts of what 
was passing in my rear which I knew from the firing I heard, as also 
from the pressing applications I had received for reinforcements had been 
warmly engaged, I recalled the Infantry, and posted strong pickets all 
round the village, and moved the remainder of the men a short dis¬ 
tance off to where the baggage had been passed up from the rear. I 
then learno that, during the afternoon, when we were hotly engaged in 
the front, a strong body of the euemy from Mundesore attacked our rear, 
and endeavoured to carry off the siege train, baggage, etc. They were, 
however, most gallantly repulsed on every occasion. In one of these 
attacks, I regret to say that Lieutenant Redmayne, Her Majesty's 14th 
Light Dragoons, was killed, whilst most bravely leading his men against 
the enemy. Notwithstanding the many attempts made by the enemy to 
press upon and harass our rear, it gives me great satisfaction to be 
able to state that not a particle of baggage was lost, nor a follower injured, 
on this occasion. Lieutenant Leith, commanding a squadron 14th 
Light Dragoons, appears to have done good service, as also Lieutenant 
( Fenwick, 25th Regiment, Native Infantry, in charge of the baggage, 
gunner Maitland of the Bengal Artillery and gunner Thomson of the 
Bombay Artillery also distinguished themselves by assisting to work 
the heavy guns most effectively against the enemy. 

5. On the 24th instanrtrl arranged with Captain Hungerford, Com¬ 
mandant of Artillery, that the village of Goraria in which the rebels 
had taken refuge, should be well shelled and again assaulted by the 
Infantry. Accordingly, I moved np to it about noon, and found that the 
enemy were as I had left them the preceding evening, excepting that a 
few had attempted to escape, nearly all of whom were killed. After a 
heavy fire of three hours' duration, the detachment of Her Majesty's 
86th Regiment, under command of Major Keane, and the 25th Regi¬ 
ment, Native Infantry, under Major Robertson, agair^ stormed the 
village and carried it, killing great numbers of the enemy; they them¬ 
selves also suffering severely. At sunset I withdrew the troops, intend- 
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mg to move against the fort of Mundesore the next day. Early, 
however, on the morning of the 25tli instant, intelligence reached me 
that the enemy had, during the night, completely evacuated Mundesore, 
and were scattered in flight throughout the country, in various directions, 
having lost, it is computed, about 1,500 of their number during our 
operations against them. 1 accordingly removed my camp to Mundesore, 
and am now engaged in dismantling the forts, destroying the guns, 
etc., before leaving this neighbourhood. 

6. By the successful operations of the Malwa field force, and field 
force Hyderabad Contingent, in the vicinity of Mundesore, the Neemueh 
garrison has been relieved from the assault with which it was threatened. 
The insurgent rebels have been dispersed from their stronghold in which, 
for months past, they have been daily collecting all those disaffected to 
out* rule; and peace and order will now, it is to be hoped, be re-estab¬ 
lished in these districts. 

7. I must now, in conclusion, place on record my grateful acknow¬ 
ledgments to Colonel Durand, Officiating Agent to the Governor General 
for Central India, for his cordial assistance to me on all occasions. He 
was present in the field throughout the operations, and gave me the 
benefit of his advice, which proved of great service to me. Major Orr, 
commanding field force, Hyderabad Contingent, most ably co-operated 
with me on all occasions, and to him and all under his command I am 
very much indebted; to Major Boileau, Field Engineer, and his assist¬ 
ants, Lieutenant Prendergast (severely wounded), and Gordon; to 
Captain Mayne, Intelligence Department, to Captain Coley, Majoi of 
Brigade, to Lieutenant Macdonald, Deputy Assistant Quartermastei- 
General, to Lieutenant Thain, Sub-Assistant Commissary-General, and 
to Surgeon Mackenzie, Staff Surgeon, my warmest thanks are due. 
The assistance rendered me by these officers left me nothing to wish for. 
A perusal of the report made by Captain Gall, commanding left wing of 
Her Majesty^ 14 th Light Dragoons, will convey to His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief some idea of the good service performed by all 
ranks under his command. I most fully concur in Captain Gall s report, 
and beg to commend to the consideration of His Excellency all the 
officers and men mentioned by him. Of Captain Gall himself, I must in 
justice add that a more able, zealous, and hard-working officer I have 
never met with, nor one more worthy of distinction. Of Major Orr, 
8rd Regiment Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent and the officers and men 
under his command, I have already had reason to send the most favour- 
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able report to the Resident at Hyderabad. On this last occasion, 
nothing could surpass the bravery shown by all ranks of this regiment ; 
Major Orr himself is, I consider, a first-rate cavalry officer; his daring 
courage is admired by all, and in every affair in which he is engaged his 
personal combats are most prominent features. To Captain Hungerford, 
Commandant of Artillery, Malwa field force, and to Captain Woolcombe, 
commanding No. 4 light field battery, and the officers and men under 
' their command, my best thanks are due. I do not think Artillery practice 
could have been better, and there can be but little doubt that the success¬ 
ful issue of operations is much to be attributed to their assistance. Of 
the conduct of Captain Brown, and the officers and men of the B Com¬ 
pany, Madras Sappers and Miners, I have much pleasure in speaking 
in the highest terms ; whether as Sappers or as Infantry, they have 
distinguished themselves on every occasion; they have undergone an 
incredible amount of hard labour, during our late march with a siege 
train over a country without roads, nor must I omit to mention that they 
accompanied the storming parties into the village of Goraria, and proved 
of the greatest service. My best thanks are also due to Major Keane 
and the officers and men of the detachment, Her Majesty's 86th Regi¬ 
ment. The gallantry of all ranks was. most conspicuous, and on both 
occasions that the village was assaulted the coolness and daiing of the 
officers and men, at whose head Major Iveane placed himself, elicited 
the praise of all. My despatch from Dhar will have made His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief aware of the very high opinion I held of 
Major Robertson and the officers and men of the 25th Regiment, Native 
Infantry. During the late operations nothing could have been finer than 
the behaviour of all in this regiment. Major Robertson distinguished 
himself on' the &lsfc instant as field officer of the day, in the disposition 
of the pickets, which-duty I entirely confided to him, and by the skilful 
manner in which he, met the attack made s upon him in force on the 
afternoon of that day. During the succeeding days, Major Robertson 
tendered me the greatest assistance j the manner in which he led his 
regiment on two occasions to storm the village of Goraria is beyond all 
> praise, and I consider that the admirable conduct of the 25th Regiment 
of Native Infantry fully attests the worth of this officer, who will, I 
hope, meet with some mark of distinction. In the praise conveyed to 
Captain Little, 25th Regiment, Native Infantry, by his commanding 
officer, I quite concur, and trust that His Excellency may be able to 
.grant some mark of favour to this deserving officer. In the two attacks 
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on the village of Goraria, I could see no difference between the conduct 
of the men of the 25th Regiment, Native Infantry, and their comrades 
of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment—the same daring and gallantry 
characterised both. Their list of casualties will shew how warmly they 
were engaged, and I trust His Excellency will recognise the merits of 
this Regiment. Before closing this despatch, I beg to report on the 
admirable conduct of Assistant Surgeon Butler, of the Artillery, who 
during the engagement oi the 23rd instant^ though sufftiing stveioly 
from sickness, left his doolie, and was engaged in the most active manner 
during the whole day in assisting to administer comfort to the wounded. 
The conduct of this officer has been brought to my notice by the staff- 
surgeon of the force, and will, 1 trust, meet with some reward. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) C. S. STUART. 


Major On, to the Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General. Camp 
near Mundesure, November 25th, 1857. 

Sir,—I have the honour to forward, for submission to the Brigadier 
commanding Malwa field force, a report of the part taken by the field 
force, Hyderabad Contingent, under my command during the operations 
near Mundesore, commencing from the 21st instant. 

2. On the forenoon of that date, after making arrangements for the 
safety of my camp, I directed a village on the extreme left to be occupied 
and held by a party of cavalry and infautry as its possession appeared of 
importance. About 2 o’clock r.M. it was reported that the village was 
threatened. On reaching the spot I found a strong body of the enemy, 
horse and foot, moving out into the open country, and advancing with 
much boldness.. I directed reinforcements and guns to be brought up 
at once; but before these could arrive the enemy had succeeded in 
forcing back the picket and occupying the village. On being joined by 
the guns and infantry, with the 1st and 4th regiments of Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, the artillery, assisted by two guns of the 
Bombay (Captain Woolcombe’s) battery, under command of Lieutenant 
Strutt, opened a very well-directed and effective fire, which cleared the 
village and forced back the insurgents. It was again occupied by our 
troops, the enemy retiring slowly and in considerable force towards 
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Mundesore. Mv orders being explicit on the subject of not forcing a 
general engagement., I contented myself with retaining possession of the 
village* 

3. On the morning of the 22nd, the force, by a flank movement, 
crossed the river, encamped on the west side of the town of Mundesore. 
Whilst making a reconnaissance with Captain MacDonald, Deputy 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, two bodies of the enemy were observed 
moving away. These consisted principally of horsemen. One got away 
too rapidly for pursuit, but the other was followed by the troops, as per 
margin,* and, after a hard gallop of some five or six miles, overtaken 
and severely punished, a great many being cut down by Her Majesty's 
14th Light Dragoons and Contingent Cavalry. The pursuit was stayed 
by our finding a large body of the enemy drawn up in our front, in a 
strong position, in a village, against which cavalry could not act. 

4. On the enemy being observed in strength to the left of the village 
of Goraria, whilst the column was en route, on the morning of the 23rd, I 
received the directions of the Brigadier commanding to deploy with my 
force to support the general attack, and to conform my movements to 
those of the column. These directions were implicitly carried out; the 
cavalry was held ready wherever it might he necessary to act, and to 
prevent any attempt on the left flank, a detachment of two companies 
of the 3rd Infantry, Hyderabad Contingent, under command of Captain 
Sinclair, with two guns of the 1st Company Artillery, was ordered to 
reinforce the rear-guard; the remainder of the infantry and two guns of 
the 4-th Company, Artillery, under Captain J. deC. Sinclair, assisted by 
two guns of Captain Woolcombe's battery, under command of Lieutenant 
Keating, Bombay Artillery, advanced] in line with the column, and 
aided in the general operations. The fire of the guns was most effective 
and good, throwing shoL&nd shell with much precision into the enemy's 
ranks. On the capture of the guns and the advance of the cavalry on 
the right, I brought forward the cavalry on the left flank also, which 
was completely cleared of flying parties of the insurgents. Having 
received orders further to reinforce the rear-guard by two more guns, I 
considered I should be best carrying out the views of the Brigadier, and 
conducing to the success of the day's operations if I moved down the 
whole cavalry to the rear, which had been reported to be hard pressed. 

* One squadron, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, Major Gall commanding; 
two troops, 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad^ Contingent, Captain Abbott commanding ; two 
troops, 4th Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain Murray commanding. 
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This was rapidly effected $ I found the enemy had advanced to a position 
about 800 yards distant from the rear-guard, that they were m force 
and that it was necessary they should be dislodged as soon as possible, 
their number and boldness increasing. I accordingly directed the line 
to move forward, and, after a short advance, the guns opened and drove 
back the enemy, they answering our fire from matchlocks. After a 
second advance I ordered the cavalry as per margin,* to charge and 
clear’ the front. They rapidly advanced upon a large body of retreating 
footmen, but, unfortunately, the nature of the ground being broken, and 
full of large graval pits, from which a close and sharp matchlock fire 
was opened, prevented the attack being as effective as otherwise it would 
have been. A good many insurgents, however, were cut up, and those 
in the pits were afterwards shot down on the infantry coming up. 

5. I deeply regret to have to report that in this charge fell Lieutenant 
Eedmayne, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, whilst gallantly lead¬ 
ing on his men, he was mortally wounded. His gallantry and daring 
courage were conspicuous to all, and 1 trust I may be permitted to say 
that in him Her Majesty's service has lost an officer of high promise. 

6. In the operations against the village of Groraria, on the 2.4th 
iustant, this force also took part, and a detachment of infantry under 
Captain Sinclair, 3rd Regiment, joined the stormers, and shared in the 
assault upon the village. 

7. I beg to bring to the favourable notice of the Brigadier command¬ 
ing the Mialwa field force the conduct of the entire force under my 
command. My best thanks are due to Lieutenant Hastings Iraser, 4th 
Cavalry, my staff officer, for his zealous exertions in the performance of 
the numerous duties which devolved upon him, as well as for his prompt 
and ready aid at all times; to Captain Abbott, commanding 1st 
Cavalry ; Captain Murray, commanding 4th Cavalry; Captain Sinclair, 
commanding left wing, 3rd Infantry ; Captain J. de C. Sinclair, com¬ 
manding Artillery; and Lieutenant Johnson, Adjutant, 1st Cavalry; 
to Surgeon Orr, 4th Cavalry, and Senior Surgeon, field force, Hyderabad 
Contingent, my best ackowledgments are due for the assistance he 
afforded me in the field during the entire operations for his care and 
attention to the wounded, and the arrangements made by him for their 
comfort. 

* One squadron, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, Lieutenant Leith command¬ 
ing; 1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, Captain Abbctt commanding ; 4th Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, Captain Murray commanding. 
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8. I beg to forward a nominal return of the killed and wounded 
during the four days* operations.* 

I have, etc, 

(Signed) W. A. ORR, Major, 

• Commanding Field Force , Hyderabad Contingent • 


Nominal Roll of Officers of the Maltha Field Force hilled and wounded 
in the engagement with the insurgents before and in the vicinity of 
Mnndesore, from the 21st to the 24th Nove?nber 1857. 

Staff .~Lieutenant H. Prendergast, Madras Engineers, severely 
wounded. 

Her Majesty’s Left Wing , 14th Light Dragoons .—Lieutenant James 
Leith, slightly wounded ; Lieutenant L. Gowan, slightly wounded ; 
Lieutenant C. Martin, severely wounded; Lieutenant W. L, Red- 
mayne, killed. 

Twenty-fifth Regiment , Bombay Native Infantry .—Major G. H. Robert¬ 
son, slightly wounded; Lieutenant Charles Jameson, severely 
wounded; Lieutenant John Foster Forbes, slightly wounded, 
Lieutenant D, B. Young, slightly wounded. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) W. A. ORR, Major , 
Commanding Field Force , Hyderabad Contingent . 

Two killed, 11 wounded of the 3rd and oth Infantry ; horses, 12 wounded. 










merical Returns of Officers and Men of tie Mahoa Held Force, and field Force, Hyderabad Contingent, killed and 
Hounded in the engagement with the insurgents before and in the vicinity of Mnndesore, from the 8let to the 24th 
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Abstract of wounded, since dead. 

Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment—1 Sergeant. 25th Bombay Native Infantry—8 privates. 
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(Confidential.) 

Major General Mansfield to Major General Rose, dated Head- Quarters, 
Garni#ore, 11th February 1858. 

Sir ,—I have the honour, by desire of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
call your attention to the defence of Jhansi. 

You are probably aware that it is of great importance that Jhansi 
should be reduced with as little delay as possible ; but if the defence be 
strong, and if there be a very large assemblage of insurgents in that 
city, it may be doubted whether you have a force sufficient to undertake 
the siege. 

His Excellency observes that you have not, at the very outside, more 
than 1,500 of British infantry. 

Sir Colin Campbell, therefore, considers that before undertaking this 
operation you should have made quite certain from intelligence to be 
derived from Sir R. Hamilton, or other quarters, that a serious opposi¬ 
tion, to overcome which your force is unequal, is not likely to be encoun¬ 
tered at Jhansi, as a check might have very disagreeable consequences. 

If, after weighing all these circumstances,"you should be of opinion 
that the siege cannot prudently be undertaken, your march may be 
directed in two divisions, viz., one on Calpee on the Jumna through 
Chirkaree, and the other on Banda from each of which places you would 
report for the information of the Commander-in-Chief. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) W. R. MANSFIELD, Major General , 

Chief of the Staff. 


Lord Canning , to Sir R. Hamilton , dated Allahabad , 11th February 

1858. 

Bear Sir Robert ,—If the Nerbudda Field Force proceeds to Jhansi, 
and if the Ranee should fall into its hands, she must be tried, not 
by a Court Martial, but by a Commission appointed for the purpose. 

Sir II. Rose will be directed to hand her over to you, and you must 
put together the best Commission which your material will allow. 

If for any reason it should not be possible to deal with her at once, and 
if there should be difficulty in keeping her in custody in Or near Jhansi, 
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she may be sent here. But it U very desirable that the preliminary 
inquiry into her conduct, which will decide whether there be grounds for 
a trial, should be completed before she arrives here. She must not come’ 
here with any doubt as to whether she deserves to be tried or not. 1 
hope, however, you will be able to finish her trial on the spot; what may 
be done with her after trial will depend upon the sentence. 

I say “if” the Nerbudda force proceeds to Jhansi, because Sir H. 
Bose will receive authority to pass by that place in the event of his 
having any doubt as to his being strong enough to deal with it. In that 
Case the Nerbudda Field Force should be directed upon Calpee or Banda 
(one or both) and operations against Jhansi be suspended until additional 
strength can be sent from this side. Nothing would be more embarrass- 
ing and even daugerous than that the Nerbudda column should sit down 
before Jhansi, or any other place in that direction, and find itself unable 
to achieve its purpose without aid from this quarter. 

I therefore wish that Sir H. Rose should not consider himself under 
any obligation to attempt the reduction of Jhansi against the probability 
of success; and he will receive instructions from the Commander-in- 
Chief in this sense. 

He is too weak in European infantry to run such risks. 

I see you have brought away Captain Keatinge. Was there any 
risk in leaving him where he was ? and would not his remaining have 
tended to keep Western Milwa straight? 

(Signed; CANNING. 


To Major General Whitlock , Commanding Movable Column , Camp 
Dumoh, Militar^Qe^artment, Allahabad, 13th March 1858. 

Sir, —From intelligence which has reached the Right Honourable 
the Governor General from Chirkaree, it cannot be doubted that the 
fort of that place has, by this time, fallen into the hands of the insur¬ 
gents, who were laying siege to it, and who were already masters of the 
town, part of which was burnt. 

Punnah also and Rewah are thrextened. 

It is of urgent importance that support should be given to the loyal 
chiefs of Bundelcund as soon as possible, and as no troops can be moved 
into the Bundelcund States from this side of the Jumna ; the Governor 
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General directs me to request that you will proceed at once, with the 
column under your command, in the direction of Punnab, Chirkaree, or 
such other point as you may judge expedient, with the object of support¬ 
ing the chiefs who may be threatened by the insurgents, and freeing 
them from the danger to which they are now exposed. 

You will use your discretion as to having a garrison at Dumoh, or 
elsewhere, in the Saugor territory, but you are requested to bear in mind 
that the Governor General wishes the relief of the well-affected Bundeh 
cund chiefs to be considered as the paramount object for the present. 

It is necessary that you should communicate your movements to 
Major General Sir FI. Rose, in order that he may be able to shape his 
own course, so as to combine with yours in giving confidence and support 
to the chiefs. s 

Sir H. Rose will receive instructions to this effect. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) R. J. H. BIRCH, Colonel, 

Secretary to Government of India, 
Military Department, with the Governor General . 


Copy forwarded for the information and guidance of Major General 
Sir H. Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force. 

By order, 

(Signed) R. J. H. BIRCH, Colonel, 

^ ^Secretary to Government of India , 

Military Department, tvith the Governor General 


From Major General Sir Hugh Bose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India 
Field Force, to Colonel Birch, Secretary to the Government of India, 
Military Department; dated Camp Sirrus, on the left lank of the 
JRiver Betwa, 19th March 1858 . 

Sir, —I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, this day, for my 
information and guidance, of a copy of your letter of the 15th instant, 
to Major General Whitlock, containing the Right Honourable the 
Governor General's instructions to that officer respecting his advance 
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vrith the column under bis command, in the direction of Punnah, 
Chirkaree, or such other points as he may judge expedient, for the 
purpose of supporting the well-affected chiefs who may fce threatened by 
the insurgents, and freeing them from the danger to which they are 
now exposed, 

I have the honour to say that I shall pay the strictest attention to 
these instructions, and be careful to shape my own course so as to give, 
in combination with Major General Whitlock, confidence and support to 
these chiefs. 

I may, I hope, be permitted to say that I have received, with sincere 
pleasure, these instructions; strategically and politically speaking, they 
are calculated to produce the best effect in this part of India; and they 
develop and complete a plan of operations, which Sir Robert Hamilton 
and myself had agreed yesterday that it would be advantageous to carry 
out after the reduction of Jhansi, for the relief of the chiefs in question, 
and the defeat of the rebel 'army concentrated at Chirkaree and Nowgong, 
whose numbers Sir Robert Hamilton says amount to 60,000 men,, 
according to the last reports received. 

Both Sir Robert Hamilton and myself bad always felt the strongest 
wish to assist the Chirkaree chiefs who had supported the English 
Government with so much devotion. But the reports from Mr. Carne, 
which represented his position at Chirkaree as quite desperate on the 
1st of March, when my force could not possibly have reached that place 
till three weeks or a month later, precluded all hope of relieving him. 

The plan I have mentioned, that is, a march against the rebels at 
Chirkaree, or in that direction, has, under existing circumstances, advan¬ 
tages over a direct march to Calpee from Jhansi. 

If I marched straight to Calpee, I leave sincere and influential 
supporters of the British Government—the Rajah of Chirkaree, the 
Ranee of Bigaroo and Tehree, and others—to be overrun by masses of 
rebels; and I should have the so-called army of the Peishwa on my 
right flank, and closing in, as I advanced, on my rear. It is evident 
that it is more advantageous to attack the Peishwa's army separately, 
and Calpee separately, than to place myself between their two fires. 

The round I should have to make to relieve Chirkaree would not 
delay me much as to my arrival at Calpee, and the defeat of the rebels 
will leave friends instead of enemies in my rear. 

The arrival of Major General Whitlock, on my right flank, and his 
co-operation with me, is a most important^ improvement on the plan ju»t 
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mentioned and I may add, that nothing will tend more to cause, effec¬ 
tually, the permanent pacification of the Saugor district than an advance 
of Major General Whitlock's force in the direction pointed out by the 
Governor Genera). 

I have, etc., , 

(Signed) H. ROSE, Major General . 


From Major General Whitlock, to Major General Sir Hugh Hose, 
K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, dated Head-quarters, 
Camp beyond Jhansi, Assistant Quartermaster GeneraVs Office, Camp 
at Humoh> 19th March 1858 . 

Sir, —I have the honour to enclose, for your information, the accom- 
panyi ng copy of a letter received from the Secretary to Government of 
India, Military Department, with the Governor General. 

2. In consequence of these instructions, I returned to Dumob, and 
placed myself on the high road to Punnah, on which place I shall move 
the moment my details of artillery, cavalry, and iitfantry join me from 
detached duty, which I hope will be on the morrow. 

8. I have communicated with Major Ellis, and of course, must be 
guided in my future operations by such information as I receive from 
that officer. 

4. In the meantime you shall be kept regularly acquainted with my 
movements, and I beg the favour of hearing what arrangements you 
purpose making to carry out the wishes of the Governor General that 
our plans may be combined. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) G. C. WHITLOCK, Major General , 
Commanding Saugor Field Division . 


From Major General Sir H . Bose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India 
Field Force , to Major General Whitlock, Commanding Saugor Field 
Division ; dated Sirrus Ghat, two marches from Jhansi, 19th March 
1858 . 

Sir,-—l have the honour to state to you that I received this day 
the copy of a letter, dated loth instant, from Colonel Birch, Secretary 

f £ 
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to Government of India, Military Department, and with reference to it 
to say that I shall be most happy to combine my future movements 
with yours in giving confidence and support to the Chirkaree and othei 
loyal Bundeleund chiefs, and, as the best means of doing so, to attack, 
in cqjnbi nation with your force, the numerous rebels who are besieging 
him at Chirkaree, and who are concentrating at Nowgong. 

I should feel extremely obliged to you if you would have the good¬ 
ness to acquaint me with your future movements. 

1 march from here to-morrow, intending to arrive before Jhanai on 
the 20th instant, when I shall commence its attack without any delay. 
Sir R. Hamilton tells me that its garrison consists of 1,500 Sepoys and 
1,000 Bundelas. Immediately after its capture I shall proceed with my 
two brigades to carry out, in combination with yourself, the operations 
pointed out by the Governor General, crossing the river Betwa. 

The greatest concentration of rebels appears to be at Nowgong and 
Chirkaree; the former have assumed the title of the army of the 
Peishwa. 

Brigadier Stuart, commanding my first brigade, reports to me that 
on the 17th instant he stormed the fort of Chandaree at 5 a.m. that 
day; there were about 50 dead bodies found about the fort, but the 
jungly aud mountainous nature of the country enabled the garrison to' 


escape. 


Brigadier Stuart will join me before Jhansi immediately, 

I have, etc., 


(Signed) H. ROSE, Major General , 
Commanding Central India Field Force . 


From Sir R. Hamilton , Agent for the Governor General in Central 
lndia y to G. F. E dm on stone , FsqSecretary to the Government of 
lndia } Foreign Department, dated March 1858 . 

Sir— I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, at 1 p.m. this day, 
of your Despatch, No. 278, dated 13th March, and to state that I imme¬ 
diately communicated its contents to Major General Sir Hugh Rose 
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To enable the Governor General to form a correct opinion on the 
position of this brigade, it is necessary for me to enter into the following 
details:— 

It, the second brigade, is to-day within 10 miles of Jhansi. The 
whole of its cavalry under Brigadier Stuart, will have invested the fort 
and town before sunset, and Major Boileau, the Chief Engineer, will 
have made reconnaissance, with a view to fix the site of our batteries on 
the arrival of the remainder of the brigade before Jhansi early to-morrow 
morning. The garrison of Jhansi are aware of, and prepared for, our 
approach, so that any cessation of the operations would now be looked 
on as a retreat, the moral effect of which would be hazardous, if not 
actually most fatal. 

Moreover, the first brigade has been detained at Chandaree, and 
could only move this morning to join this, to effect which will take at 
least five long marches. 

Their junction with this brigade is essential to any forward move¬ 
ment, even supposing Sir Hugh Hose were now to refuse Jhansi, and 
draw off to proceed to succour Punnah, and the loyal chiefs in Bundel- 
cund. • 

Again, it is important that our communications with Goonah and 
Saugor, from whence our reinforcements and our supplies must come, 
be secured, and that nothing be left in our rear which would require to 
be watched. 

If Sir Hugh Rose were now to turn off, he must pass almost within 
range of the guns of the fort to reach the Burwa Saugor road, the ford 
of which must be taken, for his force to cross that difficult and unbridged 
river, the Betwa ; hut this advance would entirely cut off his communi¬ 
cations with his first brigade, and place Jhansi, with its 1,500 mutineers, 
town and fort, and 1,000 Bundelas, not only in his rear, but between 
the two brigades, and entirely cut off his communication with Goonah 
and Saugor, and consequently with his reinforcements and supplies. 

Further, Chirkaree is, by the nearest route, eight marches, but that 
place could not be reached in eight days by his brigade, with its large 
siege train. Supposing it were to move to-morrow morning, probably 
not before the 31st of this month, it would he some days longer in reach¬ 
ing Punnah, whilst General Whitlock's force should reach Punnah in 
eight marches from Dumoh, or by the 24th or 25th, if they march from 
Punnah to Chatterpore, would be four marches more, and thence to 
Chirkaree is about 50 miles. 
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There is then every reason, and the hope, that Punnah and Rewah 
will both be relieved by Major General Whitlock's force before Sir Hugh 
Rose could arrive there, supposing he went at once, and direct, and met 
with no opposition or delay. 

Already has the pressure on Jhansi caused the Ranee to call in all 
her troops who were attacking Oorcha and Mhow and it has also forced 
her to send and ask assistance from Tantia Topee, which, if complied 
vvith, must cramp his operations to some extent, and relieve, in some 
degree, our loyal chiefs in that quarter, whom the advance of General 
Whitlock will effectively protect. 

Under these circumstances now existing here, and the above state¬ 
ment of facts, I hope the Governor General will consider that it' would 
not be politic to suspend operations before Jhansi, but rather to urge 
them on vigorously, until the first brigade arrives from Chandaree, when 
Sir Hugh Rose will be able to form a fiyiug column, which can move 
rapidly towards Begawur, Chutterpore, and elsewhere, to succour the 
loyal states between Tehree and Punnah, by routes along which heavy 
artillery could not travel. 

I may add that in the opinio# of the vakeels in camp, the fall of 
Jhansi is likely to have a very great effect on the rebels and mutineers 
now infesting Bundelcund, and the advance of Sir Hugh Rose's force, 
after its capture, will be the more effective, and greatly accelerate the 
rout and destruction of the rebels. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that Sir Hugh Rose desires me 
to express his entire concurrence in the views and reasonings above 
expressed, and his hope that they will be considered sufficient to allow 
of a slight delay in giving effect to His Lordship’s wishes. 

(Signed) W. R. HAMILTON. 



"»< p E General Whitlock was at Dumoh on the 16th March, and should on 
that or the next day have received the Government order. 


From the Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor 
General^ to the Agent to the Governor General , Central India , dated 
Allahabad , 30th April 1858 . 

Sir ,—The Right Honourable the Governor General has had under 
consideration your letter, No. 118, dated 20th instant, explaining the 
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reasons which have prevented execution of the orders communicated in 
the letter of this office, dated 13th instant, by which it was directed that 
the freeing of the loyal Rajahs of Chirkaree, Punnah, and Rewah, from 
the danger which threatens thorn, should be considered paramount to the 
operations against Jhansi, 

2. In reply, I am desired by His Lor Iship to inform you that under 
the circumstances represented, and with advertence to the fact of Sii 
Hugh Rose’s force having been already committed before Jhansi, the 
decision taken in respect of the prior reduction of that place was un¬ 
questionably right, and is therefore entirely approved. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) G. F. EDMONSTONE, 

Secretary to the Government of India 

with the Governor General , 


No. 718 of 1858. 

Forwarded to Major General Sir H. Rose, K.C.B., for information. 

(Signed) R. HAMILTON, 

Agent to Governor General for Central India * 

I#do*e Bksidbnct ; 

10th April 1858. 


Sir Robert W. C. Hamilton, to Q’A. Hamilton, Esq., Avoncliffe, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 20th March 1862. 

Sir,*- ‘I shall be obliged by your doing me tlie^ honour to submit the 
accompanying memorandum to Viscount Palmerston and the Lords of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) ROBERT W. C. HAMILTON. 


Memorandum of Sir Robert JF. G. Hamilton, 20th March 1862. 

1 have for the first time to-day seen the memorial of the prize agents 
to [the Madras Army, addressed to Lord Palmerston and the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, and consider it a duty I owe 
to the troops who formed the army that operated in Central India or 
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south of the Jumna, to state some facts and circumstances hitherto 
unknown to them or to any one not in direct communication and confi¬ 
dential correspondence with the Governor General of India and the 
authorities. 

I have abstained from all connexion with any parties; I have avoided 
all correspondence, and preserved a complete silence, because I considered 
that holding the high appointment I did, in connexion with the Central 
Indian field force, and having the entire and sole conduct of all political 
matters with the princes and chiefs in or through whose territories any 
portion of the army employed in that service moved, I should not be 
justified in opening my month or in writing a line without the sanction 
of the Government under whom I served. Having received the sanction 
of the Secretary of State for India, I shall state facts which may serve 
to guide the judgment which may be come to on the questions raised in 
the memorial above alluded to. 

For a period of ten years I held the appointment of Resident at Indore, 
and for a greater part of that time Agent for the Governor General in 
Central India. Before the mutiny broke out, I had sole control over 
the states of Gwalior, Holkar, Rewah, Bundelcund, and all the inter¬ 
mediate petty states. 

The boundaries of my authority were the Jumna, along the Gwalior 
frontier, the districts of Humeerpore, Banda, Allahabad, and Mirzapore, 
along the Rewah frontier the line of the Chumbul, towards Rajpootana,, 
theGoozerat frontier, the Salpoora range of hills, and the Taptee, towards 
Candoieh, and the Nerbudda, with the Saugor territory. 

A glance at a map will at once show the extent of my political super¬ 
intendence before the mutiny, and when the operations after the mutiny 
began, the whole of the Saugor and Nerbudda territory were likewise 
placed under me, so thaltheNagpore and Hyderabad states became the 
boundary. 

It is important to bear this extent of country in mind, because within 
it is the whole sphere of Sir Hugh Rose's as well as Sir G. Whitlock's 
operations; neither of these commanders had any political authority. I 
was with Sir Hugh Rose, and my assistant, Major Ellis, with General 
Whitlock throughout the entire operations, and we were in daily and 
constant inter-communication, both in respect to intelligence, supplies, 
carriage, cash, and other requisites for the troops, 

I was in England on leave of absence when the outbreak at Meerut 
took place, and hearing from the late Sir James Melvill that some of the 




Court of Directors rather wished that I would return, I at once wrote 
officially (though I had not been six weeks at home), and asked permis¬ 
sion to return to ray appointment in Central India. My request was at 
once complied with, but I was directed to remain until further intelligence 
was received by the expected mail. I was afterwards directed to proceed 
to Calcutta, to the Governor General, and I reached Calcutta shortly 
after Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde. 

In Calcutta, I was called on to state what I considered necessary to 
restore tranquillity in Central India. I drew up a memorandum, which 
I gave to the Governor General, and was directed to wait on the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief on tbe subject. I did so. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Clyde, with his chief of staff, Sir William Mansfield, went over 
the whole plan, with the map on the table, which was that, by a com¬ 
bined operation, the whole of the country between Jubbulpore and Indore, 
Mhow, as a base, and the Jumna, should be swept by the forces to be 
employed, Calpee and Banda being the two points on which they were 
to act. I was asked by the Commander-in-Chief to say by what date 
we might reach these two points on the south bank of the Jumna. I 
replied, if there were no delay in collecting the force, by the 1st May. 

I had traversed every state and almost every mile of the routes, and 
knew where opposition was likely to be met. 

r Pli£ Commander-in-Chief made one alteration in the plan I had 
submitted, which was the junction of the two brigades of the Mhow or 
Indore column at Goonah, instead of at Supree, previous to their advance 
on Jhansi. At this time no commander, neither General Rose nor 
General Whitlock, had been named ; the base of operations had been 
fixed at Mhow, Indore and Jubbulpore; the Indore or Mhow column 
was to be formed into two brigades, one to move by Seliore, Bhopal 
relieve Saugor, if the Jubbulpore column had not, then pass by tbe 
valley of the Betwah to Jhansi, and so to Calpee; the other brigade of 
the Indore or Mhow force was to march by the Agra and Bombay road, 
to clear and open that line of communication,* and form a junction with 
the main column at Goonah, previous to advance on Jhansi. Bombay 
was to furnish troops for this column. 

The Jubbulpore column was to be composed of Madras troops, to 
relieve Saugor, and clear the line of communication with Allahabad and 

Mirzapore, passing across Bundelcu nd to Banda. __ 

~~ * B et «. ecn Agra and Bombay, by which the whole English or European correspond¬ 
ence passes. 
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I left Calcutta with this plan, and to reach the Jumna by 1st May 
was the great object I had in view, having swept the country, 

I do not enter into the details of the. route or marches at present, 
because I wish to state facts, to prove that Sir G. Whitlock only carried 
out a plan which he did not originate, and from which he was not at 
liberty to diverge, that the base of operations was settled and determined 
betore even he was nominated to the command. This remark is equally 
applicable to Sir Hugh Rose, who had to carry out a plan .with Mhow 
(Indore) as his base : both were employed in a combined operation, 
the one having Banda, the other Calpee, as the terminus. 

In consequence of the Jubbulpore (Sir G. Whitlocks) column not 
being able to reach Saugor, Sir Hugh Rose, or the first brigade of his 
column, after the siege and capture of Ratghur, relieved Saugor, and 
then had to move on Gurrakoteh, a strong fort occupied by the Shaghur 
.Rajah, with the mutineer sepoys, the 52nd N. I„ and other sepoys of 
native infantry regiments. Having taken Garrakotta [sic), the brigade 
returned to Saugor, from whence, after awaiting the approach of General 
Whitlock's column from Jubbulpore, the brigade moved on the line to 
Jliansi, leaving a detachment of dragoons and infantry at Saugor for its 
protection until General Whitlock should arrive; the brigade had to 
force the pass of Muddenpore, where there was a very sharp affair; 
after this Banpore was occupied; Shaghur also by a detachment, and 
the valley of the Betwah cleared, but the rebels moved into Chandarie. 
The second brigade moved from Mhow (Indore) and reached Goonah, 
from whence it turned to Chandarie, which fort was gallantly stormed 
and captured on the 17th March; the first brigade being at hand at 
Tal Bate, in case of need as support. 

After the capture of Chandarie, the two brigades joined the march 
before Jhansi was reached. The cavalry of the 1st Brigade, Her 
Majesty's 14th Dragoons, Bombay 2nd, and Mizam Horse were sent on 
to invest Jhansi. As the infantry were about to follow, an express 
arrived with a despatch to me from Lord Canning, desiring that I would 
move on Chirkaree, to relieve the Rajah, who was besieged by Tantia 
Topee and the G walior Contingent in his fort, General Whitlock's force 
not being within reach. There came also a despatch from the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, Lord Clyde, to Sir Hugh Rose, ordering him to pro¬ 
ceed to Chirkaree, to save the loyal Rajah of that state. 

Sir Hugh Rose considered the order of the Commander-in-Chief 
imparative; there was not auything left to my discretion iu my letter 
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from the Governor General; it was clear to me that it would be a great 
political mistake to draw off from Jhansi, which our cavalry were 
investing and our force within 14 miles; moreover, supposing the foice 
moved on Chirkaree, it was not possible to march the 80 miles before the 
rebels had carried the fort, the Rajah having no provisions, and having 
lost the outworks, according to my intelligence, I therefore took on 
myself the responsibility of proceeding with our operations against 
Jhansi, trusting to that course as the most effective to draw Tantia 
Topee from Chirkaree, and so 1 wrote to the Governor General. Sir 
Hugh Rose, therefore, continued the attack, and Tantia Topee with his 
whole force came to raise the siege, and the battle of the Betwa occurred 
on the Thursday before Good Friday ; in this very severe fight he lost all 
bis guns but two, and fled to Calpee with the remnant of hi» foice. 

Had General Whitlock been up, he must have relieved Chirkaree, 
who was on his line of march to Banda, but when he arrived “ the 
Peishwa Army ", under Tantia Topee, had not only left, but had been 
beaten and dispersed j those of the Nawab of Banda had fled to Banda, 
whilst his chief enemy had gone away to oppose Sir Hugh Rose. The 
town of Jhansi was stormed and taken on the Saturday, and the fort 
occupied on Easter Monday. 

Up to this point, from the above facts, it must be admitted that the 
operations of Generals Rose and Whitlock were combined and one; that 
which one could not perform, the other was required to do, both were 
acting in concert on one plan, and the Commander-iii'Chief of India had 
settled that plan. 

I must lierfe state I possessed the orders of the Governor General as 
to the disposal of the Nana Sahib, the Rao Sahib, Tantia Topee, the 
Nawab of Banda, the Rajahs of Banpore and Shaghur, and the Ranee of 
Jhansi, in the event of any of them falling into the hands of any of the 
troops. I had applied for specific orders to prevent delay, and the official 
correspondence is no doubt in the India Office. Major Ellis, my assistant, 
with Sir G. Whitlock, had his instructions from me, reported to me, and 
acted under my orders; he sent copies of his letters direct to the Governor 
General to save delay, owing to the post being interrupted. 

In consequence of a large body of rebels having escaped from Koteh 
(which had fallen to General Roberts’ force) and fled towards Calpee, 
passing between Jhansi and Gwalior, Sir H. Rose was compelled to 
remain at Jhansi until our rear was clear and safe, and Brigadier Smith, 
of General Roberts’ force, occupied Goonah. This delay allowed Tantia 
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Topee to collect his force at Koonch, so as to oppose Sir H. Rose's 
advance on Calpee; this led to a severe action at Koonch, from whence 
the rebels Bed to Calpee. The morning the force arrived in sight of 
Calpee, the Nawab of Banda with *2,000 horse, with many followers, 
entered Calpee, having been defeated at Banda by Sir G. Whitlock on 
the 19th April. 

Whilst Calpee was invested, I wrote and requested the officer com¬ 
manding on the left bank of the Jumna (I think Major Middleton) 
opposite to Humeerpore, to occupy Humeerpore, which 1 had heard had 
been evacuated, and thus to secure our communication with Banda. 

Calpee was attacked and occupied on the Queen's birthday (May 
24), the Rao Sahib, the Ranee of Jhansi, and Nawab of Banda, then 
fled towards Gwalior, whither Tantia Topee had gone. 

By the assistance rendered by the troops on the left bank of the 
Jumna, the battery there erected by order of Lord Clyde, the operations 
against Calpee were materially assisted. The sun was annihilating Sir 
Hugh Rose's Europeans, and it became a mere question of figures how 
many days would suffice for the force to cease. On two occasions, if not 
on three, Sir Hugh Rose’s column had disposed of General Whitlock's 
enemy : first at Garrakottah after it had occupied Saugor; then at the 
Betwali, when Tantia Topee and the whole of the Peishwa army left 
General Whitlock's line, en route at Chirkaree to raise the siege of 
Jhansi, thereby leaving him an open way to Banda; then at Calpee 
where the Nawab of Banda and his force fled after their defeat at Banda, 
and never returned into Bundelcund ; stripping Kerwee of the means of 
defence and of a force or a body of men to resist. 

After the fall of Calpee, I applied to the Governor General to move 
up a part of General Whitlock's force to Calpee to enable me to move on 
Gwalior, which had suddenly fallen into Tantia's power, and was occupied 
by the Rao Sahib. Sir Hugh Rose had tendered his resignation before 
the crisis at Gwalior was known. I was again instructed to do every¬ 
thing to recover Gwalior, and I moved at once with as many troops as 
could be got together under the command of Brigadier, now Sir C. 
Steuart. 

Sir Hugh Rose followed and caught us up, as did Sir R. Napier ; 
from the 29th May until 19th June not an European had a night in bed. 
Gwalior fell on the 18th June ; the Ranee of Jhansi was shot and burnt. 
The Nawab of Banda fled, and subsequently gave himself up to Sir 
Michael, by whom he was sent to me, and Tantia Topee was hunted 
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down, caught, and hung by iny orders, under the instructions above 
alluded to, without any reference for authority. Between the fall of 
Calpee and the capture of Gwalior, Sic George Whitlock moved into and 
occupied Kirwee from Banda, unopposed. 

I do not add more, for fear this has been too long already, but I 
shall forward this through Lord Clyde to be laid bef ore the Lords of the 
Treasury, as I trust the facts stated will go to show that the Madras 
column did not “ effect its operations from its own base ", unsupported 
or unsustained “ by any other force or division; ” and that General 
Whitlock did not act on his own plan, but in co-operation with one 
general plan, and that his movements were influenced by the plans and 
achievements of others. 

To conclude, I am prepared to reply to any inquiries that may be 
made by any competent authority, but I shall not enter into any corre¬ 
spondence, or even keep a copy of this memorandum. 

In justice to Brigadier Smith, and the portion of General Roberts* 
Rajpootana Force, I must add that they moved up and joined the force 
before Gwalior, rendering most important aid, and doing very gallant 
service, during the operations resulting in the capture of Gwalior, which 
was only 18 days in the possession of the rebels. 

(Signed) R. N. C. HAMILTON, 

Late Agen f , Governor General in Central India. 

Avoncliife, Stbatfobd-on«Avon; 

20th March 1862 . 
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General Orders by the Eight Hon’ble the Governor General of India . 

Military Department, 

Allahabad , the 30th June 1858 . 

No. 243 of 1858 .—The Right Hon'ble the Governor General is 
pleased to direct the publication of the following letter, from the Assist¬ 
ant Adjutant General o£ the Army, No. 408 A., dated the 9th June 
1858, enclosing a Despatch from Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, 
K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, reporting the details 
of an action with the Rebel Army under Tantia Topee near Jhansie, 
during the siege of that fortress. 

The Governor General cordially concurs with His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief, in the unqualified approbation he has expressed of 
the conduct of the Officers and Men concerned in this action, and in his 
admiration of the brilliant charge made by Captain Need, at the head of 
a Troop of Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons :— 

No> 408 A. 

From 

The Asst. Adjt. Genl or the Army, 

To 

The Secretary to the Govt, or India, 

Military Department , with the Governor General . 

Adjt, Geniis Office , Camp Poora , 9th June 1858 . 

Sir, 

I am desired by tlnLConmiander-in-Chief to forward, for submission 
to the Right Hon'ble the Governor General, the enclosed copy of a 
Despatch, dated 30th April last (which has only now reached Head 
Quarters), from Major General Sir H. Rose, K.C.B., Commanding 
Central India Field Force, reporting the details oE an action fought on 
the 1st idem with the Rebel Army under Tantia Topee on the River 
Betwa near Jhansie. 

2. The operations of the troops engaged upon this occasion appear 
to His Excellency to have been conducted with the highest skill and 
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3. Sir Colin Campbell cannot, however, refrain from drawing His 
Lordship's attention to the gallant and successful charge made by a 
Troop, Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons, under Captain Need ; and, 
indeed, to the services of all those especially named by the Major-General 
and Brigadier Stuart* 

I have the honor to be, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

D. M. STEWART, Major, 

Asst . Adjt • GenL of the Army, 


From 

Major Genl. Sir Hugh Rose, K*C.B., 

Comdg . Central India Field Force . 

To 

Thb Chief op the Staff. 

Dated Camp Pooch , 30th April 1858 . 

Sir, 

I have the honor to report to you, for the information of His Excel¬ 
lency the Comraander-in-Chief, that on the 1st of April, the Force under 
my orders fought a general action with the so-called army of the 
Peishwa, which attempted to relieve Jhansie while I was besieging it, 
and gained a complete victory over it, pursuing him two miles beyond 
the River Retwa, taking 18 guns, of which one was an 18-pounder, one 
an 8-inch Mortar, two 12-Pounders, and two English 9-pounders, and 
killing upwards of 1,500 rebels. 

For some time past, Sir Robert Hamilton had given me information 
that Tantia Toopee, a relative and the Agent of Nanna Sahib, had been 
collecting and organizing a large body of troops in the neighbourhood of 
Mhow and Nowgong in Bundlekund, which was called “ the army of 
the Peishwa," and displayed the standard of that abolished authority. 

After the fall of Chirkaree, this army was reinforced by the 
numerous rebel troops, sepoys from Calpee, and Bundeelas, who had 
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besieged and taken it. Towards the end of last month, I received 
constantly reports that this Force, estimated at 20 or 25,000 men with 
20 or 30 Guns, was advancing against me. On the 30th ultimo, Sir 
Robert Hamilton informed me, that its main body had arrived at Burra 
Saugor, about three miles from the Betwa, would cross that river during 
the night, and attack me next morning. 

In the hope of forcing the Enemy to engage with the river in his 
rear, I left the park and heavy baggage of the 2nd Brigade, with which 
I was, with the 1st Brigade, and marched at 9 p.m., on the 30th ultimo, 
from Jhansie to the village of Bupoba, six miles from Jhansie, which 
commands the two fords at Rajpore and Kolwur, by which the Enemy 
coming from Burra Saugor, must cross the Betwa. 

At Bupoba I received reports from the two outposts which I had sent 
to watch the fords, that they had seen and heard nothing of the Enemy. 
The next morning they made a similar report. 

I came to the conclusion that the Enemy would not cross the river 
whilst I was so close to it, and that nothing would be more likely to 
encourage them to do so than a retrograde movement on my part, which 
they would construe into a retreat. 

I returned, therefore, to camp, leaving the outposts to watch the 
fords. I was not mistaken : that same day the Enemy crossed the upper 
ford, the Rajpore, in great numbers, preceded by an advanced Guard of 
Vilaities, and took up, after sunset, a position in order of battle, opposite 
the rear of the camp of the 2nd Brigade. 

At sunset, the Enemy lit an immense bonfire on a rising ground on 
this side of the Betwa, as a signal to Jhansie of their arrival: it was 
answered by salvos from all the batteries of the Fort and City, and 
shouts of joy from their defenders. 

It was evident that the Enemy sought a battle with my force : this 
self-confidence was explained afterwards by prisoners, who stated that 
Tantia Topee had been informed by his spies that nearly all my force 
was scattered and engaged in the siege and investment, and that he could 
easily destroy the few who guarded the Camp. 

The fact is that Jhansie had proved so strong, and the ground to be 
watched by Cavalry was so extensive, that my force had actually enough 
on its hands. But I relied on the spirit of British soldiers, which rises 
with difficulties, and resolved, whilst I fought a general action with the 
Enemy, not to relax either the siege or the investment. 
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Artillery . 

16 Light Field China. 
Non-Commd. Rank and Filo. 
14tli Dragoons . 

Hyderabad Cavalry 
H- M.*a 86th Regt. 

3rd European Regt- 
24th Regt. N. I. 

25th Regt. N. I. 

Siege Guns 


243 

207 

208 
226 
298 

0 

3 


The details in the margin show how weak I was when compared with 
the Enemy. My first Brigade had only a 
little more than 200 European Infantry, my 
second Brigade about the same. On the first 
news of the approach of the Enemy, I had 
sent Major Orr with a party of his Cavalry 
along the road to the Betwa to watch their 
movements. 

I drew up my force across the road from the Betwa, half a mile from 
my Camp. On the right flank of my first line, the 2nd Brigade, I 
placed Lieutenant Clark's Hyderabad Horse, a Troop 14th Light 
Dragoons, and* 4 Guns Horse Artillery in the centre, detachments of 
the 24th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry and 3rd Europeans, 3 
heavy Guns and Detachments Hyderabad Infantry on the left flank, 
Captain Lightfoot's Battery and two Troops 14th Light Dragoons. 

The second line was in contiguous columns at quarter distance ; a weak 
Troop 14th Light Dragoons on the right, and Hyderabad Cavalry on the 
left flank ; in the centre Her Majesty's 86th Regiment, Captain Wool- 
combe's Battery of 6, and Captain Ommaney's Battery of 9-Pounders, 
and Detachments 25th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. 

X threw out strong picquets and lines of videttes of the 14th Light 
Dragoons and Hyderabad Cavalry well to my front and flanks. The 
Vilaitie outposts called out during the night, that they were very 
numerous, that we were very few, that in the morning they would finish 
us, etc. 

In consequence of the lateness of the Enemy's advance, and the 
distance of my first Brigade, my force was not in position till long after 
dark. The silent regularity with which it was effected, did credit to 
their discipline. Both ourselves and the Enemy slept on our arms, 
opposite each other. 

A little after midnight, one of the Hyderabad Cavalry, left at the 
lower, the Kolwar, ford, canie in as hard as he could, and reported that 
the Enemy were crossing in great numbers. I thought it probable that 
they would make this move, of which the object was to turn my left 
flank, and force their way along the Burra Gong road, through Major 
Scudamore's flying. Camp into Jhansie. I had therefore ordered the 
outpost at the Kolwar ford to watch it with the utmost vigilance. 
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I detached Brigadier Stuart at once with the 1st Brigade along the 
Burra Gong road, to the village of the same name, about 8 miles from 
Jhansie, close to the river Betwa, from whence he could oppose and out¬ 
flank the Enemy, who had crossed by the ford above Burra Gong, 

The accompanying copy of a Report from Brigadier Stuart shows 
how well he executed my instructions, and how much ho contributed to 
the success of the day. I beg to record my acknowledgments of the 
good service he did, and to second warmly his recommendation of the 
Officers and Men of his gallant Brigade. 

The departure of the 1st Brigade left me without a second line; I 
was therefore obliged to withdraw the Detachments of the 24th Native 
Infantry from the 1st, and make a second line of them. 

The best way with Indians for making up for numerical inferiority is 
a determined attack on their weak point. I had, therefore, intended to 
commence the attack at daylight, advance in line, pour into the Rebels 
the fire of all my Guns, and then turn and double up their left flank. 
But the Enemy, before daybreak, covered by a cloud of skirmishers, 
advanced against me. 

My picquets and videttes retired steadily, closing to each flank, in 
order that I might open upon them the fire of my guns, and then turn 
his left flank from my right. Before my line was uncovered, the Enemy 
took ground to his right. I conformed, to prevent his outflanking my 
left, but very cautiously, lest ho should draw me away too much to the 
left, and then fall on my right flank. This was probably his intention ; 
for a body of Horse was seen towards my right. I halted and fronted; 
the Enemy did the same, and instantly opened a very heavy Artillery 
Musket and matchlock fire on my line from the whole of his front to 
which my Batteries answered steadily. 

The Enemy had taken up an excellent position, a little in rear of a 
rising ground, which made it difficult to bring in effective fire on him. 
I ordered my front dine of Infantry to lie down, the Troop of Horse 
Artillery to take ground diagonally to the right, and enfilade the 
Enemy's left flauk. In this movement, a xound shot broke the wheel 
of a Horae Artillery Gun. 

Captain Lightfoot took up an advanced position to his left front, 
which made the fire of his Battery much more efficacious. 

Whilst the Enemy were suffering from the fire of the Troop and 
Battery, I directed Captain Piettijohn, 14th Light Dragoons, to charge 
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with his Troops, supported by Captain MacMahon, 14th Light Dragoons, 
the Enemy’s right flank, and I charged myself their left with Captain 
Need’s Troop, 14th Light Dragoons, supported by a strong Troop of 
Hyderabad Cavalry. 

Both attacks succeeded, throwing the whole of the Enemy s hrst 
line into confusion, and forcing them to retire. 1 beg to do justice to 
Captain Need’s Troop ; they charged with steady gallantry the left, 
composed of the Bebels’ best Troops, Vilaities and Sepoys, who throwing 
themselves baok on a right, and resting the flanks of their newline, 
four or five deep, on two rocky knolls, received the charge with a heavy 
fire of musketry. We broke through this dense line, which flung itself 
amongst the rocks, and bringing our right shoulders forward, took 
the front line in reverse and routed it. I believe 1 may say that what 
Captain Need’s Troop did on this occasion was equal to breaking a 
square of Infautry, and the result was most successful because the charge 
turned the Enemy’s position and decided in a great measure the fate of 
the day. 

I have the honour to recommend to His .Excellency's favorable con¬ 
sideration Captain Need and his devoted Troop, and Lieutenant Leith* 
who saved Captain Need’s life, for which I have ventured to recommend 
him for the Victoria Cross. 

The Enemy's right gave way before the .Squadron of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, under Captain Prettijohn, reached them ; he pursued and cut 
up several of them. 

In order to follow up rapidly this success,’ I ordered a general advance 
of the wholo line, when the retreat of the Rebels became a rout. 

I moved forward the whole of the Artillery and Cavalry in pursuit, 
the Horse Artillery following the road to the Betwa, from which it had 
enfiladed the Enemy's position, the field Battery going across country. 

We soon came up with 6 Guns, and their ammunition waggons, 
which ne left for the Infantry, and passed on to the main body of the 
Rebels, broken into knots, and scattered in every direction. 

Serious combats occurred between the pursuing Cavalry and the 
fugitives, who, singly, or standing back to back, always took up, like 

* Lieutenant James Leith, of the 14tn Light Dragoons, received the Victoria 
Cross, on the 24th December 185$, for “conspicuous bravery at Betwab, on the 1st of 
April 1858, in having charged alone and rescued Captain Need of the same regiment, 
when surrounded by a large number of rebel infantry. * The Victoria Cross, pp. 35 
find 6Q. 
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most Indians, the best position the ground admitted, and bought with 
the desperation which I have described on other occasions. One body 
wedged themselves so dexterously into the banks of a nullah, that 
neither Musketry nor Artillery fire would destroy them. Lieutenant 
Armstrong, of the 3rd Bombay European Regiment, coming up with'a 
few skirmishers dashed at them, and bayonetted them all, but not with¬ 
out some loss. This Officer is Post Master of the Force, but his zeal 
always leads him into action, where he does good service on those occasions 
which require bold decision. 

The pursuit had now penetrated, and cleared away the first line. A 
cloud of dust about a milo-and-a-balf to our right, pointed out the line 
of retreat of another large body, the second line of the Rebels, which, by 
a singular arrangement of the Rebel General, Tantia Topee, must have 
been three miles in rear of his first line. 

The whole Force again went in immediate pursuit, and came up with 
the skirmishers in rocky and difficult ground, covering the 'retreat of the 
2nd line : driven in, they closed to their right, and uncovered the main 
body which cannonaded the Troops in pursuit with an 18-Pounder and 
8-inch Mortar and other Guns. Colonel Turnbull answered with a few 
rounds, which told. Captain Lightfoot who bad come up, thinking that 
he could bring his Guns to ground, from which he could enfilade the- 
Enemy’s left, I directed him to join the Hyderabad Cavalry, and’a Troop 
of the 14th Light Dragoons, whom I had sent to (turn their left flank 
and take, if possible, their Guns. 

The Enemy did not wait for this attack, but retired with precipitation 
by the high road to the Rajpore ford. 

Neither the Jungle which was set on fire to stop the pursuit, nor 
. difficult ground, could check the ardour of the pursuing Troops, who’ saw 
within their reach the great prize, the Enemy’s heavy Artillery. Once 
on the road, Guns and Cavalry galloped without, a cheek, till they came 
within gunshot of thejillage of Rajpore, where the Enemy made their 
last and third stand. 

The Troop and Battery, advantageously placed on two rising grounds 
crossed their fire on the Enemy, who rapidly left this, but kept up a 
heavy fire of musketry, and with a 12-Pounder from the opposite bank 
of the river; the 12-Pounder hit by a round shot, retired disabled 

T ,° rdered tw ° Tro °P s of l*th Light Dragoons, and Hyderabad 
Cavalry, across (ho Betwa, 
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On going down the road to the river, we saw the stream crowded 
with the Enemy's Artillery, Ordnance Park, and quantities of Stores, 
the 18-Pounder and the 8-inch Mortar, drawn by two elephants, ammuni¬ 
tion waggons, and carts full of ammunition, of the Gwalior Contingent. 

The Enemy kept up a heavy fire on us as we crossed the ford, and 
ascended the steep road leading up the opposite bank. The 14th Light 
Dragoons and Hyderabad Cavalry gallantly surmounted all opposition, 
and sabred the Rebels who still, held their ground. 

I detached parties in pursuit of the numerous fugitives who took 
across country ; another body followed the road, and captured, a mile 
and-a-half from the Betwa, the disabled 1£-Pounder, being the 18th and 
last Gun of the Rebel Army. Two standards were also captured. 

The Infantry, who had followed in skirmishing order to prevent the 
escape of any of the Enemy, gave proof of their zeal, by the rapidity 
with which they marched up to the front. 

Horses and Men being* completely exhausted by incessant marching 
and fighting during the last forty-eight hours, and being now nine miles 
from Jhansie, I marched the troops lack to Camp. 

I beg leave to bring to the favourable notice of the Commander-iu* 
Chief the conduct of the Force under my Command, which, without 
relaxing, in the least, the arduous siege and investment of a very strong 
fort and fortified city, garrisoned by 10,000 desperate men, fought, with 
the few numbers left in Camp, a grand action with a relieving Army ; 
beat and pursued them nine miles, killing 1,500 of them, and taking from 
them all their Artillery, Stores, and Ammunition, 

The Officers whom circumstances called prominently into action, and 
who, profiting by the opportunity, did valuable service, were—Brigadier 
Stuart, Commanding 1st Brigade, and the Officers whom he mentions ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Turnbull, Bombay Horse Artillery ; Captain Light- 
foot, Bombay Artillery j Captain Need, 14th Light Dragoons ; Lieutenant 
Leith, 14th Light Dragoons ^Lieutenant Armstrong, 3rd Bombay 
European Regiment; and Lieutenant Prendergast, Madras Sappers and 
Miners, who, on various occasions, under my eye, has distinguished him¬ 
self by his merit and gallantry, as devoted as they were unostentatious. 

Sergeant Gardener, 14th Light Dragoons, attacked and killed a 
Cavalry Soldier, as well as two armei men on foot ; his gallant con¬ 
duct at Dhar had been previously honorably mentioned. The conduct 
of the men of the 14th Light Dragoons, was so uniformly good, that their 
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Commanding Officer finds it difficult to bring any particular case of good 
conduct to my uotice. 

I am much indebted for their Zeal and assistance to me during the 
action ; to Major Orr, Commanding Hyderabad Contingent Field Force ; 
Captain Prettijokn, Commanding 14th Light Dragoons ; Captain Hare, 
Commanding Regiment, Hyderabad Force j and Lieutenant Haggard, 
Commissary of Ordnance, in Command of the Siege Train ; also to my 
• Staff, Captain MacDonald, Assistant Quarter Master -General ; Captain 
Wood, Assistant Adjutant General ; Captain Rose, my Aide-de-Camp ; 
and Lieutenant Lyster, 72nd Bengal Native Infantry, my Interpreter. 


I have, etc., 

(Signed) HUGH ROSE, Major-Genl., 

Comdg. Central India Field Force. 


Sir, 


No. 93, 

From—B rigadier C. S. Stuart,- Comdg. 1st Brigade, 

Central India Field Force, 

To—The Assistant Adjutant General, 

Cential India Field Force. 

Dated Camp Jhansie, 6th April 7858. 


For the information of the Major-General Commanding Central 
India Field Force, I have the honor to report the proceedings of the 1st 

Brigade, Central India Field Force, 

Left Wing, Her Majesty’s 14th Light strength as per margin, on the morn- 
Dragoons, 40 Rank and File, under 0 £ the 1st April last. 

. *• i" «•!*“« # th « 

of 1st Regiment, one oljlrd Regiment, instruction conveyed to me by 
both commanded by Lieutenant John • . ■. T , , 

stone, 107 Sabres. , , t|)e Major-General, I marched my 

T\vo Guns, Captain Oiurnaney s Brigade from its position, as support 

B olpTain Wool combe’s Battery. to the 2nd Brigade, about one o’clock 

Hor Majesty’s 86th Regiment, under A M . on the 1st instant, and proceeded 

' by the Calpee road .» another fori of 

25th Regiment Native Infantry, Bctwa river, by 'which the Rebels 
under'Major Robertson. , , ,, ,vP 

were expected to pass ; the village ot 

Boregaum, about half a mile from the ford in question, was reached about 

daybreak, when I heard heavy firing from the direction of the 2nd 
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Brigade ; accordingly I halted the column, and pushed on the Cavalry to 
the ford, with orders to reconnoitre and return with all despatch ; in a 
very short time I received information that none of the Enemy were to 
be seen or heard of in the vicinity of the river, so I counter-marclied my 
force, and proceeded to rejoin the 2nd Brigade as quickly as possible. 
After about an hour’s inarch some fugitive Rebels were observed on our 
left front, I sent Detachment, Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, 
in pursuit, and many of them were cut up. The Brigade was now 
approaching the village of Koosbabore, and I found that a large body of 
the Enemy, upwards of two thousand in number, and consisting of 
Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, were prepared to oppose our progress, 
having placed some Guns in position in and about the village. I 
immediately threw all my infantry into skirmishing order, placing my 
Cavalry on either flank and moving my Guns on the main l’oad until within 
about 600 yards of the Enemy’s position ; fire was theu opened by the 
Artillery with most excellent effect ; the Enemy were soon shaken, and 
the moment our Guns ceased firing, the skirmishers of Her Majesty’s 
86th Regiment, and 25th Regiment, Native Infantry, dashed forward, 
carried the village at the point of the bayonet, capturing all the Enemy's 
Artillery consisting of six pieces, together with supply of ammunition, 
etc. The line then steadily advanced, driving the Enemy over some 
difficult ground in rear of the viilage, until a second village was reached 
on the outskirts of which the Enemy made another stand. From this 
the men of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment immediately dislodged them, 
and they retired in good order, leaving a strong Rear Guard to cover 
their retreat, which was effected in so compact a manner, that though 
the small body of Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dragoons, and the Squadron 
of the Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent, charged them as opportunity offered, 
they could do little more than cut up stragglers. The ground over 
which the Enemy were now passing was, I regret to say, of such a 
nature, that I could only with the greatest difficulty bring up my 
Artillery, otherwise their loss would have been more severe ,* about 250 
of their number were, I compute, killed. In addition to their guns 
and ammunition, two elephants and some camels were captured. Had 
not the Troop of my Brigade been in such an exhausted state from the 
exertions of the previous thirty-six hours, during which, as the Major- 
General is aware, they were under arms, or marching with but little 
intermission, I should have continued the pursuit; I felt, however, that 
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as the Enemy were rapidly moving off from the vicinity of Jhansie, 
nothing further could be done, so returned to camp. 

3. I have now, in conclusion, the pleasure of placing on record 
how much I was indebted on the occasion to the Officers of my Staff, 
to Commanding GSeers of Regiments, and to all Officers and Men 
under their Command ; all ranks, both European and Native, were 
called upon to exert themselves to the utmost, and they responded to 
the call most nobly. Lieutenant and Adjutant Cochrane, Her 
Majesty's 86tli Regiment, behaved in the most gallant mannei 
during this engagement; he was ever to the front, and had three 
horses shot under him. I beg to support the recommendation of 
Lieutenant-Colonel LoWtli, Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment, that some 
mark of distinction may be awarded to this deserving Officer. Lieute¬ 
nant Mills, 25th Regiment, Native Infantry, also did good service in 
surrounding and destroying, with a small number of Ins men, some 
Rebels who had taken up a difficult position amongst rocks. The con¬ 
duct of Ressaidar Allahocdeen Kban, of the 1st, and Ressaidar Socvin- 
der Ait Beg, of the 3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent, was also 
marked by great bravery; the latter Officer, I regret to say, has 
received two very severe and dangerous wounds. 

4. I have already transmitted a Casualty Roll of the Men who 
sultered in this engagement, and 1 beg to report that all the guns 
and ammunition taken from the Enemy have been made over to the 
Commissary of Ordnance, Central India Field Force. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) C. S. STUART, 

Comdg. ht> Brigade ; C. 1. F . F. 
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Return of Ordnance Stores captured Ip the Force under Command of 
Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., qn the 1st April 1858, 
in an engagement with the Rebels on the Betwa. 


No. 

Names of Stores. 

Quantity. 

Hemabks, 

X 

Carriages, Ammn., with Limber, 9-Poun¬ 
der, R. P. 

2 


2 

Cartouches, leather, Field Ordnance 

16 


3 

Fuzes, filled, Shrapnel, SHnch . , 

79 


4 

» „ common, 8-inch . . . 

55 


5 

Portfires. 

42 


G 

Shell, Shrapnel fd. and fixed, 2 4-Pounder - 

20 

$ : ;. ! 4 ! | 

7 

>> it ft 12 „ . 

8 

^English pattern and 

8 



make. 

it ,, 8-moh . 

4 


9 

Shells, common, loose, 8 ,, 

75 


10 

Shot, case gun, 18-Pounder 

63 


11 

t» tt a 9 „ . 

29 


12 

„ „ Howitzer, 8-inch 

25 


13 

„ solid, loose, 18-Pounder 

130 


n 

it it t> 9 )y * 

274 


15 

Po^tor, Native manufacture, Hs. 

2,800 ‘ 


16 

Shot of Native „ * 7' 

... 


17 

'Shot, case and Grape . 

112 

-Country pattern and 




make. 

18 

Shot, solid country, of sizes 

1,000 


19 | 

Tumbrils, Ammunition .... 

3 „ 

—■ - - * 



(Signed) THOS. J. HAGGARD, Lieutenant, 

Commissary of Ordnance, 
Central India Held Force. 
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Return of Killed and Wounded of the Central India V;f d J» rce > 
during the engagement with the Enemy, on the 1st A pu ' J > 
the Betwa. __ 


Corps. 


H. M.’a 14th 
Light Dra¬ 
goons, 


Bank. 


Names. 


Date, 


r 


3rd Cavalry 
Hyderabad^ 
Contingent. 


H. M.s* 86th C 
Regiment. £ 


25th Regi¬ 
ment, Bom¬ 
bay N. I. 


Regt. Sergt. Major 
Sergeant 
Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lieut. Commanding 
Resaaidar 

Duffadar 
Silladar 
Bargeer 
Ditto 
Sergeant 
Private 
Private 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ut Brigade. 
Thomas Clark 
John Myers 
Thomas Ranaem . 
Walter Roberts 
Cornelius Gray 
- Leonard 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Lieutenant-Colonel 


Henry Clark 

See Kundar Ali 
Bog. 

MirMuksood Ali . 
Ashum Ali Khan . 
Mukun Khan 
Mir Imdttd Ali 
William Cairns 
Thomas Vahay 
Bhannoo Patkur 
Goolab Minia 
Burmadin Awasty 

Ramohunder Manny 
Gunpatrao Sindab 
2nd Brigade. 

S. Turnbull 


1st Troop, X 

Horse Arty. 


Qr. Mr. Sergeant 
Sergoant 

Gunner 


2nd Company, 1 ) 
Reserve Ar-V 
tillery. J 


Ditto 

Captain 


Richard Hiles 
William Bright 

Jam e a'Kelly 

Edward Boston 

J. G. Lightfoot 


Remarks. 


u 

p< 

< 


Slightly wounded. 

Ditto. 

Killed. 

Severely wounded* 

Ditto. 

Slightly wounded. 
Severely » 
Dangerously „ 

Killed, 
j itto. 

Dangerously wounded. 
Severely » 

Dangoroualy » 

Severely » 

Killed. 

Ditto. 

Wounded mortally 
(since dead)* 

Severely wounded. 

Slightly „ 


Contusion of right 
she older caused by 
musket ball. 

Dangorously wounded. 

Mortally wounded 
(since dead). 

Contusion of hoad and 
log. 

Musket shot in right 
hand. 

Sword, out in right 
hand. 



















































Return of Killed and Wounded of the Central India Field Force, 
during the engagement with the 'Enemy , on the 1st April 1858 , on 
the Betiva —continued. 


Corps. 

Rank. 

Names. 

Date. 

Remarks. 




2nd Brigade— contc! 

1. 



f Lance Sergeant 

William Crosby 


'I 


Private 

Ditto 


Robert Barker 


j-Killed in action. 

1 


• 

• John Leigh 



Ditto 

• 

William Watkin . 


J . * 


Sergeant 


Thomas Bowen 


Slightly. 


Ditto 


William Parkius . 


Severely. 


Private 


Joseph Williams 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


James Elton 

Ill 

Slightly. 


Ditto 


James Parton 

• 

Ditto. 


Ditto 


George Robinson . 


Ditto. 

; : , , 

Ditto 

• 

John Waite 


Dangerously. 

H. M’a. Uth"J 
Light Dra¬ 

Ditto 

• 

Elijah Clegg , 

"I 

Severely. 

goons. 

Ditto 

• 

Francis Jones 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


Samuel Smith 

rH 

Slightly. 


Ditto 


John Ridler 


Severely. 


Ditto 

• 

Abraham Smith . 


Slightly. 


Ditto 

• 

J >hn Byott 


Dangerously. 


Ditto 

• 

Richard Baber 


Ditto. 

i 

Ditto 

• 

Charles Smith 


Slightly. 


Ditto 

• 

William Pearce , 


Ditto, 


Ditto 


William Best 


Ditto. 


Ditto 


John Price 


Severely. 

\ 

Ditto 

• 

A. Williams 


Slightly. 


Corporal 

Ditto 

• 

Miohael Hennessy. 


Right log shattered by 
round shot. 

3rd Bombay 

* 

William Amos 


Private 

[ Killed in aotion. 

Eu r o p o a n-^ 
Regiment, j 

• 

James Watson 


Ditto 



. 

Patrick Mohan 


Dangerously. 

l 

Sergeant 

* * 

James Laine 

j 

Slightly. 
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Return of Killed and Wounded of the Central India Field Force , 
during the engagement with the Enemy, on the 1st April 1858, on 
the Betwa —concluded 


Corps. 

Rank. 

Names 

Date. 

Remark 8. 



2nd Brigade—o oiild.j 




Private 

Awswairey 


Killed by round shot. 


Ditto ; 

' 

Ram Sing . | 


Wounded in right hand 



1 


by round shot. 


Ditto 

Peer Bucoue . j 




Ditto 

Lall Sing . j 



Ath Regiment, 

Ditto 

Balgoving Now . 1 



Bombay N. 


1 



I, 

Ditto 

Luxumon Narwa- 


> Severely burnt by ox- 





1 plosion of Tumbril. 


Ditto 

KtmdooJadow 




Ditto 

KalkaPursad 



L 

Ditto 

Hirnac Esauar 


J . 

r 

Trooper 

Abdool Rymon 


Slightly wounded. 



Khan. 




Ditto 

Ali Khan 


Ditto. 

1st Cavalry, 


■ !; J 



Hydera bad< 

Ditto 

Sheik Mahomed 


Killed. 

Contingent. 


Yacoob. 

'u 

Q. 



Ditto 

Kamta Sing 

< 

-P 

ac 

Severely wounded 

L 

Ditto 

Ussud Ali Khan . ; 

rH 

^Slightly. 


Jemadar 

SyudNoorAli . 

;! • • f \ 


Ditto. 


Trooper 

Fyze Oola Khan . 


I itto. 

4th Cavalry, 


! 



Hydera b ad* 

Ditto 

Mahomed Ibrahim 


Killed. 

Contingent. 


Khan. 



{ 

Ditto 

Shab Baz Khan 


Ditto. 

f 

j 

Sepoy 

Lutohmun 


Dangerously burnt. 


Bheestie 

Sheik Banbnn 


Slightly „ 

Left Wing, 3rd* 





Tnfantry. 

Sepoy 

Ramdeen 


Ditto. 


. Ditto 

Kahdeedeen 


Slightly wounded. 


Lance Naick . 

Gunnaoe Singh 


Ditto. 


Sepoy 

Rugconath Sing . 


Dangerously burnt 





( since >lead). 

5th Infantry, 
Hydera b a cl ] 

Bheestie » . 

Shah Ahmed 


Severely burnt. 

Contingent. 

Ditto . . 

Sheik Boodun 


Ditto, 


Ditto „ , 

Raj Ahmed 


Severely* 


„ Ditto 

Sheik Yacoob 


Slightly wounded. 

♦ 
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Corps. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Remarks. 

Her Majesty's 14th Light Dra- 

1 

5 

1 

S 


goons. 





3rd Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent 

2 

• 4 

! 

-1st Brigade. 

25th Eegiment, Bombay Native 

2 

*8 

1 since dead | 


Infantry. 



J 


let Troop, Horse Artillery . 

0 

*5 

* Ditto 1 

\ 

Her Majesty's 14th Light Dragoons 

4 

19 

^2nd Brigado. 

2nd Company, Reserve Artillery . 

0 

1 

1 

\ 

3rd Bombay European Eegiment . 

2 

*3 

*1 Binco doadj 


Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment 

0 

2 


1st Brigado. 

24th Regiment, Bombay Native 

1 

8 



Infantry. 





1st Cavalry, Hyderabad Contingent 

X 

4 


-2nd Brigade. 

4th it a 

2 

2 

•; : 


3rd Infantry, „ „ 

o 

4 



5th 

0 

6 

*1 since doadj 

Total 

15 

66 




Return of Horses Killed and Wounded during the Action, on the Id 

April 1858. 


Corps. 

Killed. 

W otmded. 

Remarks. 

1st Troop, Hcrse Artillery 

2 

0 


Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dra¬ 
goons, 

Total 

n 

16 


13 

16 

"_ : 1 ■ _—r-- 


(Signed) H. H. A. WOOD, Captain, 

Asst. Adjt. GenL, Central Lidia Field Fotce. 


(True copies.) 

D. M. STEWART, Major, 
Assistant Adjutant General of the Army , 
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Allahabad, the 1st July 1858. 

No. 244 of i858.~The Right Hon'ble the Governor General is 
pleased to publish the following despatch from Major-General Sir Hugh 
Rose, K.C.B., Commanding Central India Field Force, bringing to notice 
the names of certain Officers inadvertently omitted in his Despatch, pub¬ 
lished in G. O. G. G. No. 174, dated 31st May last, detailing the 
operations against, and the capture of, Fort and Town of Jhansie : — 


From 


To 


Sir, 


Major-Genl. Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., 

Comdg. Central India Field Force , 

The Chirp op the Stapf. 

Bated Camp Soopowlie, 14th June 1858. 


In my Despatch, detailing the operations against, and^the capture of, 
the Fort and Town of Jhansie, the names of several Officers of the Force 
under my Command were inadvertently omitted, whose services I should 
have acknowledged; I have new the honor to request you to bring them 
to the notice of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

The name of Captain Abbott, Commanding 3rd Hyderabad Cavalry, 
although mentioned more than once in the Despatches omitted in the 
liilt of Officers in Command of Corps. Captain Abbott, at the com¬ 
mencement of operations, was placed by me in Command of the whole of 
the Cavalry of the Hyderabad Contingent, engaged in the investment of 
the Fort and Town. 

The name of Captain Montriou, Commanding 24th Eegiment, 
Bombay Native Infantry, was also omitted in the same list. 

Captain Scott, Military Pay Master, Captain Ashburner, Deputy 
Judge Advocate General, and Captain Gordon, Assistant Commissary 
General to the Force, have eacji, in their several Departments, performed 
their duties to hay entire satisfaction. To the two first I have been 
indebted more than once for assistance volunteered in the Field. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) HUGH ROSE, Major-Genl., 

Comdg , Central India Field Force. 
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(True copy.) 

Forwarded, by direction of His Excellency the Commander-in-C 
he Secretary to the Government of India, Military Depaitmen 
mission to the Bight Hon’ble the Governor General. 

(Signed) W. MAY HEW, Lieut.-Col, 

Adjutant General of the Arm//. 


Head Quarters; 
Allahabad , 28th June 1858. 
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From 


To 


Sir, 


No. 160 of 1859. 

The ^Major-General, 

Commanding Northern Division of the Army, 

The Chief of the Staff, 

Army He ad-Quarters, Allahabad . 

11 ead^ Quarters, Northern Division of the Army, 
Dated Gamy Ahmed ah ad , 23 rd April 1859 * 


In obedience to the orders of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
conveyed to me in a letter from the Adjutant-General of this Army, 
No. 2344, of the 18th ultimo, copy of which is hereto attached, I have 
the honour to forward the accompanying letter No. 27, of the 15th 
January last, and its accompaniments, for the favourable notice of the 
Eight Honourable the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

2. The delay in forwarding Brigadier Smith's Report, which I much 
regret, has been caused by its having only now been received back from 
Army Head-Quarters, where in the first instance it was forwarded. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) II. S. ROBERTS, Major-General, 
Commanding Northern Division of the Army . 


From 


To 


Sir, 


No. 27 of 1859. 

Brigadier M. W. Smith, 

Commanding Brigade, P. F. F, } 

The Assistant Adjutant-General, 

liajpootana Field Force . 

Dated Camp Omra , 15th January 1859. 


I have the honour to forward duplicate of latter portion of copy of 
my Report of operations before Gwalior on 17th of June 18(53, the 
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original o£ which appears to have mis-caraed and only a copy of the hrst 
part of my Report seems to have reached the Major-General, then in 
Command of the Rajpootana Field Force, of which this Brigade formed 
a detached portion. 

I was not aware of the mis-eari’iage of this latter portion of my 
Report, until X saw the publication of the first portion, or should have 
earlier forwarded a duplicate, as the services of a portion of this Brigade 
are mentioned in this latter portion of my Report, which I am most 
anxious to bring to the notice of the Major-General. 

I also take this opportunity of supplying a few omissions, which I 
regret to say occurred in my first Report. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) M. W. SMITH, Brigadier, 

Commanding Brigade, P. F, F. 


From 


To 


Sir, 


No. 44 of 1858. 

Brigadier M. W. Smith, 

Commanding Brigade , Malwa Division , 

The Adjutant-Genebal, 

Poona Division, Poona . 

Dated Camp Sepree, 25th July 1858 * 


In accordance with the wishes of Major-General Sir Hugh Bose, 
K.C.B., conveyed to roe in your note dated Pachesi, 11th July, that 
I should furnish an official Statement of all the circumstances of the 
charge made by a Squadron of the 8th Hussars on the 17th of June, 
and evidence should be officially recorded. 

I have the honour to state that on the afternoon of the 17th June, 
the Enemy having been driven from the heights, we advanced through the 
Pass which runs by the large canal or nullah in the direction of Gwalior; 
some two or three hundred of the Enemy’s Cavalry being formed in front 
of Gwalior, 1 advanced with a Squadron of the 8th Hussars, under 
Captain Heneage, and a Division of Guns under Lieutenant Le Cocq, 
Bombay Artillery, into the open ground beyond the Pass, leaving orders 
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that a Company of the 10th Regiment, Native Infantry, and a Division 
of Guns under an escort of Gunners, should secure the mouth of the 
Pass, and a Squadron of the 1st Bombay Lancers should move up m 
the open ground in support. 

The Squadron of the 8th Hussars advanced out of the Pass in file, 
and formed line at a gallop after advancing about three hundred yards ; 

I ordered the Squadron to charge. The Squadron then charged, broke 
the Enemy, and pursuing them closely entered their o wn Camp along with 
them. The Camp was soon cleared and the 8th followed the fugitives, 
now increased by large numbers of panic-stricken Infantry, from the 
Camp into the ground beyond, and never stopped until all who remained 
had taken shelter in the outskirts of the town itself. 

In so doing the 8th took five Guns, cutting down the Gunners. 
The Ranee of Jhansi also lost her life in the melee ; all this took place 
under a heavy fire from the Guns of the Fort, and from several. Field 
Guns in' position round the town, and from ' which wa^ opened a con¬ 
verging fire upon the Squadron. 

During the charge, Colonel Raines, of Her Majesty’s 95th Regi¬ 
ment, brought up a portion of his Regiment and took up a position on 
the left flank of Lieutenant Le Cocq’s Division of Guns, I having sent him 
an order to that effoct by Cornet Goldsworthy, 8th Hussars. 

I shall next record the statement of Captain Heneage wlio commanded 
the Squadron, and also some evidences collected by him . as to further 
particulars and details. • 


i 


StateMen.t and evidences collected by Captain Heneage. 

Captain Herbage's Squadron, of Stli Hussars was ordered by 
Brigadier Smith to attack some 2 or 300 of the Enemy's Cavalry who 
were threatening our Guns. They advanced out of the Pass in file and 
formed line at a gallop. After advancing some 300 yards they were 
ordered to charge, which they did, and were npon the Enemy in a moment, 
many of whom were cut down and the mt fled towards the town ; the 
ground here being very rough and intersected with small nullahs, about 
one-third of the Squadron was obliged to diverge to the right under 
Lieutenant^Harding, tlie remainder under Captain Hencage, with Captain 
Poore and Lieutenant Reiley, going a little to the left and continuing the 
attack, came shortly into the midst of the Enemy's camp, where they took 
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8 Guns, cutting down the Gunners and completely clearing the Camp of 
the Enemy’s Troops under a continuous' fire from the Guns in the Fort, 
and small Field Guns on the right and left. After passing through the 
Camp and crossing the road from Gwalior to Moorar, the Squadron came 
upon a large force of the Enemy's Cavalry and Infantry in a disorganized 
mass who were trying to escape from the Camp into the Fort. Many of 
them made a stand, but the 8th slackened their pace and dashing into 
the midst of them, cut them down by scores, the Ranee of Jhansi being 
« amongst the slain ; two Guns were taken here. 

The whole of the ground over which the charge had been made being 
now completely cleared of the enemy, Captain Heneage withdrew his 
Squadron at an easy pace, and was shortly joined by the Detachment 
under Lieutenant Harding, which had charged through the right of the 
Camp, cutting down many of the Enemy's Gunners and Infantry, and had 
taken four Guns. Lieutenant Harding was shot at by a dismounted 
Sowar, who missed him, but the shot struck his charger in the eye and 
completely destroyed it. He was attacked at the same time by two of 
the Enemy’s Infantry, whom he cut .down and killed. 

Captain Heneage then halted and re-formed his Squadron in front of 
the supports of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, which had meanwhile 
come up, and was then ordered by Brigadier Smith to form his men in 
single rank in order to show a larger front. 

The Squadron of the 8fch being then formed in single rank on the 
right flank of Artillery and Infantry, the Squadron of Lancers in second 
line, he again advanced in order to secure the enemy's Guns ; after that 
Captain Heneage was obliged to relinquish the Command of the 
Squadron, in consequence of the heat of the sun and great exhaustion. 
Captain Poore assumed the Command and remained with the Squadron 
until the Guns w ere brought aw 7 ay. 

Colonel Hicks of the Bombay Artillery charged with the Squadron 
through the Camp ,* Lieutenant Reiley, upon the return of the Squadron 
from the charge, was obliged to dismount from his horse and died almost 
immediately from the effects of the sun and exhaustion. Assistant 
Surgeon Sheilock charged with the Squadron and was wounded by a 
musket ball in the shoulder ; he was ready and active in affording his 
assistance when required. 

Comet Goldsworthy was on my left and in front of the Squadron when 
preparing to charge, and was about to charge with them, when I, in 
consequence v£ the very great necessity of having support up quick, 
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ordered him to go back and bring up the Horse Artillery and Infantry to 
a spot which I had pointed out to him, which he did ; this officer gave me 
much assistance both on the 17th and 19th in carrying my orders 
and other matters. 

Several o£ the Eneroy^s Guns remained in our possession after the 
charge, but from the want of horses and the exhaustion of the men, only 
two could be got away, and it was only through the exertion and skill of 
Lieutenant Le Cocq and the men of his Division (the right Division of the 
3rd Troop under the personal superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel Blake) 
that this could be effected. 

One of the Enemy's Gun had a limber and a pair of wheel hoises, the 
broken harness was lashed up iu the best way circumstances would admit 
of, and a leading pair of our own horses hooked in the Gun was sent to 
the rear, the wheel horses were got to move with great difficulty, being 
completely done up and one severely wounded. 

The other Gun had no limber, but Colonel Blake having taken back 
one of bis own Guns to the entrance of the Pass, left the Gun within it, 
and sending back the limber, the enemy s was hooked on it and brought 
t«> the entrance of the Pass, when our Gun was lashed to the muzzle and 
thus drawn off. 

These operations were conducted with great coolness and steadiness 
under four cross-fires from the Fort and Guns in different directions on 
the place. 

This being effected, and seeing the enemy collecting upon our flanks 
and having too small a force at my disposal to warraflllf my advancing 
further or to enable me to hold my position if I had done so, we retired 
across the Plain by alt-male Squadrons, and re-entering the Pa*s took up 
a position for the night, as stated in my former Report of the operations 


during the seventeenth. 


I have, etc., 

(Signed) M. W. SMITH, Brigadier , 

Commanding Brigade M . I). 


(True copy.) 

(Signel) W. L. GOLDSWORTHY, Cornet, 

Acting Brigade Major , R. F. B. 
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From 

Lie nTRNANT-CoLONEL T. II. Raines, 

Her Majesty's 95th Regiment, 

To 

Brigadier M. W. Smith, 

Commanding Brigade M. 1). 

Bated Camp Godo?olie, 12th November 1858 . 

Sir, 

With reference to my Report to you on the talcing 1 of Gwalior on the 
19th June last, I beg to correct an impression I was then under that the 
Guns alluded to in the 5th paragraph were found by the 10th Native 
Infantry abandoned , the words should have been captured from the 
Enemy by the 10th Native Infantry/* which I was not cognizant of 
when I addressed you on the proceedings of that day. 

I am informed by Lieutenant Sexton, to whose charge I gave one of 
the captured Guns, which was afterwards turned on the Rebels and 
alluded to in the 3rd paragraph of the same Report, that he received 
great assistance from Lieutenant Read, 10th Native Infantry, who made 
some good practice in pointing and firing the said Gun. I therefore beg 
to bring Lieutenant Read's name to your favourable notice. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) T. R. RAINES, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Her Majesty s 95th Regiment . 


While the Infantry^slcirmishers were feeling their vray through the 
Pass leading to Gwalior, their progress was checked for a time by the 
fire of two or three Guns, which the enemy had brought into the Pass. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blake therefore proposed taking a Division of his 
Guns on to the heights on our right, which was accordingly done and the 
result was most successful; by firing at low elevation round shot and 
shrapnel were dropped on the Enemy’s Guns near, obliging them to retire 
precipitately to another position, and by thus advancing and coming into 
action on every occasion of their making a stand they were at length 
fairly driven out of the Pass, which was thus made clear for the advance 
of our force. 
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Extract from latter from Colonel Blake, Commanding 3rd Troop, Horse 
Artillery, dated 12th November 1858. 

“In that part of your Report of bringing away the two oaptured Guus, you men¬ 
tion that it was done “under four cross-fires.” I think it would be well to mention 

the namber of from 16 to 18 Guns.” 

Colonel De Sal is wishes to mention the zeal and intelligence evinced 
by Major Chetwode, when in command of a detached portion of the 8th 
Hussars, on the 17th June* 

Lieutenant Jenkins, 8th Hussars, was on one Occasion employed by 
me in carrying orders to bring up supports, which he executed to my 
satisfaction. 

(Signed) M. W. SMITH, Brigadier , 

Commanding Brigade M* B* 
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Beharry Culwar, Pte. (25th B. N. 

I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Bellaree. 

Village near Nowgong—xxvi. 

Bengal Army. 

Troops of, eulogised by Sir H. Rote— 
p. 103. 

Bereiseeah. 

British Asst, at, murdered—p. 7. 

Berry, Edward, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Mortally wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Betwa, River. 

Maj. Qrr crosses—p. 65. 

Rebels under Tantia Topee, at—xciv. 

Sir H. Rose’s Report on action—Xcv. 
Enemy cross the river— xevi. 

Sir II. Rose’s forces at—xcvii. 

Enemy open fire—xcviii. 

Charge of British — xeix. 

Retreat, and pursuit, of rebels—xeix> 
ci. * 






Betwa ~r-ccntd, ^ 

Raj pore ford—c. 

Brig. Stuart’s Report on action—cii—civ 
Rebelloases—ciii. 

Casualties at - cyii —cx. 

Best, William, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Drag ns.) 

Wd. 3 the Betwa—cviii. 


Bhannoo Patkur, Pte, (25th B. N. 

I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi--p. 50; Kid. (Betwa),— 
evii. 

Bhoewa Amchurakur, Pte. (24th 
B. N. I.) 

Kid. at Jhansi,—p. 61. 

Bhiva, Driver (4th Co. 2nd Batt. 
Arty.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 170. 

Bhomoroo Lingoo, Pte. (Bombay 
S. M.) 

Wd. at Jliansi—p. 59. 

Bhopal. 

* Regt. of, see Regiments . 
rf Road from, to Saugor—p. 11. 

Ranee of, Sir H. Rose’s obligations to— 
p. 105-106. 

Bhow Seefka, Pte. (25th B, hT. I.) 

Special mention,” (Gwalior) —p. 175. 

Bhowaree Bhoghur, Pte. (24th B. 

hr. i.) 

Rid. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Bhyjoo Sing, Sutoadar (3rd Inf., 
H. O.) 

s.-s., Calpee—p. 125. 

Bigaroo and Tehree. * 

Loyalty of Ranee of - lxxxii ; loyal 
states near—lxxxvi. 

Binda Sing, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 


Bindah, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jliansi— p. 61. 

Bingham, William, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
R.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Bird, John, Pte. (H. M. 95th Reg.) 

Wd. (Kotah-ka-Scrai)— p. 160. 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Birch, R. J. H., Maj.-G-en. 

(Sec. to Govt, of India)—p. 128. 

(Col.)—Ixxxi. 

Birjnath, Subadar. 

Loyal native at Nowgong—x'viii, 
xxxiii—xxxiv. 

Bisson, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. C.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Bissram Sirdar. 

At Jhansi—x. 

Bithoor. 

Nana of — xxix. 

Blake, Lt. Col. (cmdg. 3rd Tp. 
Bombay H. A.) 

At Kotah-ka-Serai—p. 157 
Drives rebel artillery from pass—p. 159. 
“ Special mention ” (Gwalior)—p. 174. 
At Gwalior—dxvii. 

Extract from letter of—cxix. 

Blake, Maj. (2nd N. I.). 

Good influence over his men in mutiny 
at Gwalior—xxxix—xl. 

Blunt, Capt. (Beng. Arty.) 

Mid. in deep. (Calpee)—p. 103. 

(Maj.) mtd. in desp. (Jumna)—p. 111. 

Blunt, Lt. (H. M. 12th Roy. Lan¬ 
cers.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36. 

Blythj Capt. (H. 3VL 14th Dragns.). 

At Koonch—p. 69. 

Mtd. in desp.— ib. 

Blythe, Mrs. 

At Jhansi—xii. 


Bhao Rao Ramchunder. 

Arrives at Mhow—xlix. 
Letter from—lxii. 





Boileau, Maj., (Field Engineer) 

Assists in reconnaissance of Rathghur— 

p. 2. 

Selects position for batteries—p. 3. 

Mtd. in dosp.—pp. 8,17 ; 15. 

Uemolisbes defences at Garrakota-^-p. 19. 
Reports readiness for escalade at Jhansi— 
p, 45. 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

At Jhansi— p. 56. 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesoro)—lxxi j lxxxv. 

Bolton, Capt. (D. A. Q. M. G.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 141. 
(Kotali-ka-Serjii) - p. 158. 

Bombay Army. 

Troops of, eulogisod by Sir H. Rose— 
p. 103. 

Bon© dust. 

Alleged use of, at Gwalior, to destroy 
caste—xxxvii. 

Bontinck, Lord Wm. 

Gives Union Jack to grandfather of 
husband of Ranee of Jhansi—p. 48. 

Bonus, J., 1 Lt. (Bombay Engin¬ 
eers.) 

At Rathghnr—p. 5. 

Mtd. in desp." (Jhansi)—pp. 54, 57. 
Wd.—p. 59. 

Mtd. in desp. (Etora)—p. 108. 

Acting Asst. Q. M. G., mtd. in desp. 
(Gwalior)—p. 155. 

Booth, Georg©, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Boregaum. 

Situation of—cii* 

Boston, Edward, Gnr. (1st Tp. H, 
A.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cvii. 

Bowen, Thomas, Sgt. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Bowler, John, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—jp. 171. 


Brady, Stephens, Pte. (H. M. 8Gth 
Reg.) > 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Brahmins. 

At Benares predict mutiny—xxii. 

Brennen, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Brenna,Acting Bombardier (R. A.) 

Praised for good service and promoted 
on the ground—p. 44. 

Brett, Maj. (3rd Madr. Eur. Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 34. 

Brice, Maj. 

Leads Native Horse Arty, at Banda— 
p. 35. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36. 

Bright, William, Sgt. (1st Tp., H. 
A.). 

Mortally wd. (the Betwa)—cvii. 

Brind, Maj. (Bong. Arty.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Brockman, Lt. (H. M. 86th Reg.) 

Cmds. gun at Gwalior—p. 144. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 173. 

Brooks, Capt., (1st Lt, C&v.) 

Intercepts guns taken from Mkow—xlii. 
Narrow escapo of—xlviii. 

Brings in bodies of murdered officers— 
xlviii. 

Blows up magazine — xlix j lii. 
Volunteers under—lii. 

Brown, Capt. (Cmdg. Co. Madf* 
S. M.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 58. 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesorc)—lXii. 

Brown, Miss 

At Jhansi—ix. 

Brown, Sgt. (Commst. Dept.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)-*-p. 48. 







Brown, Daniel, Pte. (H. TVL 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Kid. (Gwalior)—170. 

Brown, Peter, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.). 

Kid. at Calpee—p.124 

Browne, Capt. (Cmdg. 2nd Punj. 
Irr. Cav.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. , 

Brown(e), Capt. 

At Jhansi—ii ; ix. 

Browne, Mrs., and daughter. 

Murdered at Jhansi—ix. 

Bryan, Myles, Pte. (3rd B. E.R.). 

Kid. at Jhansi ~p. 60. 

Buckley, Lt. (Camel Corps.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 98. 

Bucktaoor, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

Kid. at Jliansi—p, 61. 

Budgeon, or Budgen, Lt. (H. M. 
95th Reg.) 

Crnds. gun at Gwalior, 144; mtd. in 
desp. (Gwalior)—p. 174). 

Budroodean Khan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., 

H. C.) 

Recmd. for ** Order of British India'* 
-p. 169. 

Bugger Sing, Tpr. 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Bugwan Sing, Tpr. (4th Cav., H. 
C.) 

Recmd. for promotion—p. 51. 

Bukisb. Ally. 

Mutineer—xi. 

Bukshee Khooman Sing. 

Brings letter to Mhow from Holkar— 
lix. 

Holkar's alleged orders to him,—lix—lx. 

Buktawar Khan, Pte. (25th B. N. 

I. ) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 59. 


Buldee Sing, Havildar, (25th B. 

I.) 

Wd. (Gwalior) —p. 170. 

Buldeen Doobay, Pte. (25th B. 3ST. 

I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Bullock Train. 

Organized by Ld, Elphinstonc—p, 104. 

Bulwuntee Gurconna, Pte. (24th 
B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Bundeelas. 

At Mudinpore—p. 24 ; 40. 

The term explained—p. 42 ; 64- 5 lxxxiv ; 
xcv. 

Bundalcund. 

p. 2 j rebels from —pp. 10, 64. 

Natives of, in 34th N. I., xvii j 
Loyal chiefs of—lxxx j lxxxv 5 lxxxvi ; 
lxxxviii ; xcv. 

Bunkut, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Bunny, Lt. (Bong. Arty.) 

Mtd. in desp. —p. 28. 

Bunsgopal. 

Mutineer, reward for his head—lxii. 

Bupoba. 

Sir H. Rose at—xcvi. 

Situation of— ib. 

Burder, W\, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Burgess, Lt. (Rev. Surveyor) 

Kills 25 mutineers at Jhansi—iv. 

Killed—iv, ix. 

Burgin, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Burmadin Awasty, Pte. (25th B. 

isr. 1.) 

Mortally wd., the Betwa,—cvih 







Burlton, Lt. (Meade’s Horse) 

At Jowra—Alipore—.p. 163. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. lG5. 

Burn, Asst. Surg. (5th Inf., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 76. 

Burnham, Wm., Pte. (3rdB. E. R.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Burns, Pte. (H. M. 80th Reg.). 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 55. 

V 

Burns, Dennis, Gnr. (3rd Tp. H, 
A.) 

Died s.-s. (Jowra-Alipore)—p. 166. 

Burns, Hugh, Sgt. (H. M. 80th 
Eeg.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Burra Gong. 

Iioad to Jhansi, from—xcvii. 

Village of—xcviii. 

Burra Saugor. 

" Army of Poishwa ” at—xcvi. 

Burrahgong Gate. 

At Jhansi—?p. 47. 

Burrowclough, George, Pte. (H. 
M. 86th Reg.). 

Died s.-s. Calpee—p. 123. 

Burwa. 

Road from, to Saugor—lxxxv. 

Burwa Saugor. 

Fugitive from Jhansi reaches—iv. 

Busis Allee. 

Seo JBukish Ally . 

Butler, Asst. Surg. (Arty.). 

Mtd. ill desp. (Mundesore)—lxxiii. 

Byott, John, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.). 

Wd., (the Betwa)—cViii. 

Byrne, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 


Byrnes, Michael, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg). 

Mortally wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

c 

Cain, John, Corp. (9th Lancers.) 

Wd. near Allahgunge—p. 29. 

Cairns, W., Sgt. (H. M. 86th Reg.). 

Wd., R. Betwa—evii. 

Callingur. 

p. XXXV. 

Calpee. 

Its strong position—p. 71. ^ * rwv '/ 

Its high importance to the rebels—p. 83. 
Its external lines of defence—p. 84. 

Rebels concentrate in villages around— 
p. 85. 

Bengal and’ Bombay troops co-operate 
against—p. 86. 

Sir H. Rose's plan of attack—pp. 89—90. 

Prostration of British from sickness— 
p. 90. 

Bad roads near C.—p. 91. 

Spirit and discipline of British before 
C.-p. 92. 

Sir H. Rose reinforced—p. 93 j 110. 

Sir H. Rose's dispositions—pp. 94—95. 
Rebel advance from C.—p. 96. 
Determined attack by rebels.—p .97. 
Attack repulsed—p. 98. 

General advance of British—pp. 99—114, 
Flight of rebels towards Jaloun—p. 100. 
British pass through the ravines— 

p. 101. 

Pursuit of rebels by Maj. Gall—pp. 101, 
116-117. 

Capture of the Fort, and arsenal—p. 102, 
Pursuit of rebels by Lt.-Col. Robertson— 
p. 103. 

Sir H. Rose's reflections on the opera** 
tions—p. 106— 107. 

Casualties before C.—pp. 112, 122—26. 

Campbell, Sir Colin. 

p. lxxxix. See also, Clyde , Lord . 

Campbell, Capt. (3rdB.E. R ). 

Mtd. in dCsp. (Barodia)—pp. 12,14,1». 
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Campbell, E., Capt. (Baggage 
Master) 

Mtd. in deep. (Barodia)—p. 15. 

Wd.— ib. v _ • 

"Special mention 3> (Gwalior)—p. 17d. 

Campbell, Lt. (15th N. I.) 

With 14th Irr. Cav., mortally wd. by 
Mutineers—ii, vi, ix. 

A letter from—xx. 

Campbell, Lt.*Col. 

Succeeds Brigr. Steuart—p. 86. 

" Special mention n —p. 87 ; 88. 

His report on Diapoora and Muttra— 
pp. 109—110 j 114. 

Campbell, Col. (H. M. 71st Reg.) 

In pursuit of rebels—p. 154. 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 155. 

Candeish. 

lxxxviii 

Cane, R. 

Eng. fugitives cross—xxx. 

Canneross, Alex., Pte. (H, M. 71st 
Reg) 

a-8. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Canning, Lord. 

Letter to Sir H. Hamilton, with reference 
to the Nerbudda F. F.— Ixxix. 

(See also Governor General) 

Carey, Capt. (D. A. Q. M. G.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Carne, Mr. 

Deputy Collector at Muhoba—xxvii, 

xxviii. ___ _ 

Proceeds to Chowkaree—xxix. 

Reports bis position there—xxxii. 

Carnelgarh. 

Port of—p. 20. 

Carpenter, Brigr. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 83. 

Carroll, Michael, Gnr. (H. A.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36- 

Carshore, W. S. 

Attempts escape—v. 

Murdered with his family at Jbausi— 
pp, viii, ix. 


I 


Casualties, Returns of. 

At Rathghur —pp. 9—10. 

At Barodia, (Jan. 31, 1858)—pp. 15-16. 
At Pass of Mudinpore, (Mar, 3, 1858) — 
p. 25. 

Under Brigr.-Gen. R. Walpole (Ap. 22, 
1858)— p. 29. 

Under Maj.-Gen. G. C. Whitlock (Ap„ 
19, 1858)—p. 38. 

During siege storm of Jliansi—pp. 57— 
62. 

At Koonch, (May 7,1858)—pp. 76—79. 
Under Lt.-Col. G. V. Maxwell, (May 18— 
23, 1868)—p. 112. 

During operations against Calpee, (May 
15-24, 1858)—pp. 122—126. 

In action at Jowra-Alipore, (June 21, 
1858)-pp. 166-167. 

During operations before Gwalior— 
pp. 170 — 172. 

Near Mundesore, (Nov. 21—24, 1857)— 
lxxvii—1 xxviii. 

On the Botwa, (Ap. 1, 1858)—evii— cx. 

Catheart, John, Gnr. (1st Tp., 
B. H. A.) 

Died 8,-s., Calpee—p. 122. 

Cavalry. 

See Regiments. 

Cave, James, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars). 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Cawfleld, Peter, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Keg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. \ ’ 

Chain Sing, Sowar (Meade’s 
Horse.) \ 

Wd. (Jowra-Alipore)— p. 167.* . 

Chandaree. 

1st Brig: at—p. 40. 

Garrison ofr-p. 64. 

Siege of— p. 84. 

Brigr. Smith marches from— p. 133. 

Fort of, stormed * by Brigr. Stuart— 
lxxxiv ; lxxxv; Uxxvi; xc. 











Chand Khan, DufFadar, (3rd Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 12B. 

Chandee Aheer, Pte. (25th B. N. 

I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Chanderey. 

See Chandaree. 

Chandica, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi*^ p. 62. 

Chapman, Lt. 

Narrow escape of, at Mhow, xlyiii. 

Chavathian, Pte. (Madras S. M.) 

Wd. at Rathghur—p. 9. 

Chennion, Pte. (Madras S. M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 69. 

Chetwode, Major (H. M. 8th Hus¬ 
sars). 

Mtd. in dosp.—p. 159. 

Ditto. (June 17, 1858)—p. 177. 
Ditto.—cxix. 

Chirkaree. 

lxxix, 

Supposed fall of—lxxxi. 

Great rebel army at—lxxxii j lxxxiv. 
Situation of—lxxxv ; xci j xeii; 

Fall of—p. xcv. 

Chirkaree, Rajah of. 

Hie men protect baggage at Banda— 
p. 34. 

His fear of rebels—xxvii; 

Refuses shelter to Mr. Carne—xxviii. 
Sincere supporter of British—-lxxxiii. 
Besieged by rebels—lxxviv. 

Loyal—lxxxvii. 

Chobay Laul, Lc. Naiek (5th Inf., 
H.C.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Chobee Sing, Jemadar (2nd Co. 
Arty., H. C.). 

Wd. at Koonch-*p. 79. 


Ckokutta, Sowar (Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. (Jowra-Alipore)—p. 167. 

Chomair. 

2nd Brig, at—p. 66. 

Choonee, (a native) 

xi. 

Chota Sing, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Wd., (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

‘‘ Special mention” — p. 175. 

Chotay Khan, Jemadar, (4th Cav., 
H. C.), 

Kid, at Calpee—p. 125. 

Chowra, Camp., 

^ Lt.-Col. Maxwell at— p. 112. 

Chowrani, Temples, 

p; 71. 

Chumbal, R. 

Difficult ford of— pp, 133 ; 150. 

Chumputeeapoor. 

Mutineers driven from — p. 27. 

Chunar. 

p. xxvii. 

Chunderapore. 

Situation of — pp. 5 j 6. 

Evacuated by rebels— ti. 

Chundaree. 

See Chandaree. 

Chundeyree, Fort of. 

Formerly owned by Rajah of Banporc 

— p. 20. 

Chunmebur Mhadomulla, Pte. 
(24th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Chutterpore. 

Near Jheoghun—p. 29. 

Mutineers sent to, from- Nowgong - 
xviii. 

Fugitives reach—xxlv j xxv. 

Fugitives at— xxvi. 

Territory of, liostilo — xxviii. 

Situation of— lxxxv j lxxxvi. 
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Chutterpore, Ranee of. 

Well disposed to English—xxv. 

Chuttoo Gudria, Pte. (25th B. N. 

I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 89. 

Clarau, John, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Clark, Acting Reg. Sgt.-Maj. (H. M. 
14th Dragns.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 118. 

Clark, Dr. (H. M. 95th Reg.). 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 175. 

Clark, Thos., Reg. Sgt.-Maj. (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns). 

Wd., R. Betwa, cvii. 

Clerk, Henry, Lt., (Cmdg. 3rd 
Cav.,H. C.) 

At Mundesore, lxviiij xcvii. 

Wd, (Betwa), cvii. 

Clegg, Elijah, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa), cviii. 

Clerk, Lt. (Commst. Dept.). 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 173. 

Qj yde, Lord. 

Acknowledges services of Sir H. Rose and 
Troops—p. 128 j Ixxxix, xcii. 

Cochrane, Lt. and Adj. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp. (the Bet wa) - c h\ 

Three horses shot under him— ib. 

Cockburn, Capt. (Staff, 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch) —p. 72. 

His horse wd.-p. 120. 

Cockburn, (Capt. H. M. 43rd 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 119. 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 172. 

Code, Jameson’s. 

Court of Inquiry 
under—p. 18. 


Cohill, M., Pte, (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi -p. 60. 

Colbeck, Lt. (3rd Madr. Eur. 
Reg.). 

Kid. at Banda—p. 33. 

Coles, Capt. (Cmdg. 9th Lancers.) 

Mtd. in desp.— p. 28. 

Coley, C$pt. (Maj. of Brig.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 73. 

Ditto, (Calpee)—p. 115. 

Ditto, (Mundesore)—lxxi, 

Coley, T. C., Maj. (Offg. D. A. A. 
G.). 

p. 9 s 16. 

Colville,Pte. (H. M. 95th Reg). 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior) —p. 175. 

Colvin, Mr, 

Informed of threatened mutiny at Gwa¬ 
lior—xxxix. 

Connell, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 86th, 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58 

Connolly, Patrick, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Connors, Dennis, Sgt. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Connors, Patrick, Gtnr. (Arty.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Connors, Phillips, Pte. (3rd B* E. 
R.) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p. 25. 

Conroy, Peter, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 58. 

Conway, Patrick, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—* p. 58. 
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Conway, W., Asst. Apthy, (1st Tp., 
H. A.) 

Wd. at Ratlighur —p. 9. 

Coombes, W., Pte, (3rd B. E.».). 
Wd. at Ratlighur—p. 9. 

Cooper, Bvt.-Maj. 

Sends report of Mutiny at Mhow to 
Officiating Adjt.-Geu.—xlii. 

Cooper, [Frederick, Sgt. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Jhansi ~ p. 59. 

Coopoomoetoog, Naick (Madras S. 
M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Cop, William, Pte. (3rd B. E. B.). 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Corcoran, Cornelius, Pte, (H. M. 
80th Beg.) 

Wd. at Calpce—p. 123. 

Cosgrove, Michael, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.) 

Mortally wd. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Cowles, J. J., Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 123. 

Cox, Henry, Gnr. (Bombay Arty.). 

Kid. at Calpee —p. 123. 

Cox, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 8th Hus¬ 
sars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Craggs, W., Corp. (3rd Tp. H. A.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Crawford, Messrs.* (two brothers.) 

Murdered at Jhansi-ix. 

Crealock, I. N., Lt. (H. M. 95th 
Beg.) 

Wd. (Kotah-ha-Serai)—p. 160. 

Mtd, in desp.—p. 162. 

>yd. at Gwalior—p, 171. 


Cremore, Thomas, Pte. (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

8 .-e. (Kooncb)—p. 77. 

Cromar, James, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 170. 

Crook, Win., Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Kid. at Kooncli—p. 77. 

Crosby, William, Lc.-Sgt, (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.). 

Kid. (the Botwa)—cviii. 

Crow, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

s.-B. (Kooncli)—p. 77. 

Cruickshank, John, Asst. Surg. 
(21st Coy. R. E.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Cullian, Sepoy (5th Inf. H. C.). 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 125. 

Culpee. 

See Calpee . 

Cunningham, Henry, Pte. (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Kooncli—p. 77. 

Currie, H., Lc.-Corp. (3rd B. E. 
B.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

V’ x 

Currie, Thos., Gnr. (3rd Tp. H. A.). 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Custwajee Moosuker, Pte. (25th 
B. TST. I.). 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 


D 

Daley, J., Pte. (3rd B. E. H.) 

Wd. at Ratlighur—p. 9. 

Daly, Bernald, Pte. (H. M., 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 170, 
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Daniels, Cornet, (3rd Lt, Cav.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Darby, Charles, Capt. (H. M. 86th 
Regt.) 

Mtd. in desp., wd.(Jhansi)—p. 46. 

Leads storming party—p. 54; 57. 

Dare©. 

Hyd. Contgt. occupy—p. 74. 

Darrah Sing, Sepoy (5th Inf., H.C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Dartnell, J. G„ Lt. (H. M. 86th 
Beg.) 

Leads assault on bastion at Jhansi—p. 46. 
Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53 ; 55. 
Wd.-p. 67. 

Dasspnt, Rebel Chief. 

Escape of—p. 30. 

His nephews hanged—ii. 

Davee, Eifer (10th 3NT. I.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Davi Sing, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. C.) 

Reernd. for “ Order of British India ”— 

p. 169. 

Davidson, Col. (Resdt. at Hydera¬ 
bad.) 

Thanked by Sir' H. Rose—p. 105, 

Davidson, Suptdg. Surg. 

Mtd. in desp—p. 34. 

Davies, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Rathghur)—p. 5 ; 17. 

Davis, Thos., Pte. (H. M., 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) : 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Davis, Wm., Pte. (H. M. 80th Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Deccan. 

Sir H. Rose makes forced marches to— 
p. 107. 

Denuded of troops—p. 181. 

Deegan, Timothy, Pte. (3rd B. E. 

R.) 

^Vd, at Jhansi—p, 00. 


Dees, Dr. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 119. 

Dempsay, Bernard, Pte. (3rd 
B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p, 25, 

Dempsey, Loix, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 175. 

Deopore. 

See Diapoora. 

De Salis, Col. 

Notices services of Maj. Chetwode— 
p. 159. 

Despatches. 

See Letters and Despatches. 

Dew, Lt. 

Leads charge at Mundesore—lxvii. 

Dewass. 

Mutineers march towards—p. 1; lix; 
1 x1; lxiii. 

Rajah of, his arrangements with Holkar 
— lxi; lxiii. 

Dhalpoor. 

Ford at—p. 160. 

Dhamooney. 

Pass of—p. 20 j 21. 

Abandoned—p. 24. 

Dhan Sing Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at. Koonch—p. 79. 

Dhar. 

Brigr. Stuart’s despatch from, alluded to 
—lxxii; ci. 

Dhonda Sita, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Dhrum Sing, Pte. (25th B, N. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 69. 

Dhurm Harain, 

Moonsheo, his presence requested at Mhoyf 
—lxi. 
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Diapoora. 

Situationjof—p. 86. 

2 nd Brig, reaches— 16 , 87. 

Attacked—p. 88 y 90. 

Dick, George. 

Uncertain fate of—p. xxxii. 

Dick, Lt., (3rd Lt. Cav.) 

At Diapoora—p. 107. 

At Jowra-Alipore—p. 163. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 166. 

Dick, W. G. D., 1st Lt. (Bombay 
S. M.) 

Mtd. in deep. (Jhansi)— p. 46. 

Leads escalade-* p, 66. 

Wd.— ib ; 

Kid.*—p. 69, 

Dickenson, Sgt, (Arty.) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p. 25. 

Dildar. 

Chaprassi—p. ix. 

Diloule. 

British battery at—p. 110—111. 

Dinwiddie, Sgt.-Maj. (H. A.) 

Mtd, in desp.—p. 36. 

Dixon, Sgt.-Maj. (5th Inf., H. 0.). 

Wd. at Jhansi— p. 62. 


Doherty, Francis, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.). 

Wd, at Koonch —p. 78, 

Dooga, Syce (1st Tp., H. A.). 

Kid. (Jowra-Alipore)—p,166. 

Doolar Tewari'y, Subadar. 

Mortally wd. at Nowgong—xxxii. 

Doolin, John, Sgt. (3rd Beng, 
Arty, and No. 17 Lt. Field 
Batt.). 

Wd.—p. 112. 

Doorga Sing, Naique, (25th B. N. 

I.) 

Wd. (^Gwalior)—p. 170. 


xv 


Doorgah Sing, Subadar (12th N. I.) 

Joins mutineers—p. xviii. 

Doowkul Khan, Subadar (2nd Op. 
Arty., H.C.). 

Kid. at Jhanai—p. 61. 

Doran, Patrick, Pte. (SrdB.E. B.) 

Mtd. in deep.—p. 56. 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Doran, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 88th 
Beg.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Douglas, Capt. (B. A.), Cmdg. 
Arty. F. F., H. 0. 

Mentioned in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 50. 

At Koonch —p. 73 j 74. 

Mtd.in desp, (Koonch)—p. 75. 

His services at Mutlia—p. 87. 

Mtd. iu desp. (Calpee)—p. 120. 

Dowo, Lt. (Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 52. 

Dowker, H. C., Lt. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Sent to Bandiri—p. 49. 

His pursuit of the Ranee -p. 50. 

Wd.— ib. 

At Jhansi—p. 61. 

Cmdg. 1 st Cav., H. C., at Koonch—pp. 

73, 74. | 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 75 ; 116; 117. 

Ditto. (Calpee)—p. 118. 

Dowlutram. 

Saves Mrs. Mutlow’s life—xiii. 

Doyle, Patrick, Pte. (3rdB. E. B.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p, 124. 

Drayson, John, Corp. (24th B. N. 

I.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 78. 

Drummond, Pte. (1st Co., 3rd B. 
E. B.) 

Mtd. in desp., (Jhansi)—p. 56. 

Duljeet Sing, Naick (5th Inf., H. 
C.) 

a.*s., Calpee— 125. 


Doab, The. 

p. 83. 










Dulloo, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

s.-s., Calpee—p. 125. 

Dumma Khan, Duffadar, (4tb Cav., 
H. C.). 

Wd. at Calpee—125, 

Dumoh. 

Situation of—p. 19. 

Maj.-Gen. Whiltlock at—lxxxiii; lxxxvi. 
Camp, lxxx, lxxxv. 

Dun, 33. W., Lt. (4th Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 50. 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 75. 

Dunlop, Capt. (12th Nat. Inf.). 

Kid, by his men at Jhansi—i. 

Gen. Sir H. M. Wheeler's confidence in 
him—ii. 

Details of his murder—vi, ix. 

His letter to Maj. Kirke—xix. 

His men at Nowgong regret his death— 
xxi. 

Dunman, Asst. Surg. (Madr. H.A.) 

Mtd. m desp. — p. 36. 

Dunsmore, John, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Reg.), 

s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Durand* Lt.-Col., (Agent to Gov.- 
Genl. for Central India.) 

Announces attack by Holkar’s men at 
Indore—xlii. 

His flight— ib* __ 

Message to Capt. Hungerford-xlv. 

And to Col. Platt—xlvi. . 

Express sent to—1, lii. 

Retreats on Simrole— . 

Safety of—lviil 
At Sehore—x. 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesoro) — lxxi. 

Durgam Sing, Lance Naick (28th 
B. N. L) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p, 69. 


Dursun Sing. 

Loyal Sepoy, commended by Maj. 
Kirke—xxiii. 

Dutton, Robert, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Reg.) 

Wd. (Kotah-ka-Scrai)—p. 160; 171. 

Dyaram Powa, Pte. (Bombay S, M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

E 

Ecles, Lt. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Edmonstone, G. P. 

See. to Govt, of India (For. Dept.)— 
lxxxiv. 

Edwards, Lt. (AsBt. Field Engi- 
neer.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch) —p. 73, 

Edwards, Lt., cmdg. 21st Co. R.E. 

“Special mention" (Calpee).—p. 99. 

Eed Festival. 

Its effects on Moslems—xx. 

Elephants. 

Use of, at Rathghur—p. 4. 

Captured from rebels—pp. 101 j 118. 

Sont to Mliow by Scindiah—]. 

Elliot, Capt. (Asst. Supdt., Malwa.) 

Written to by the Durbar—li. 

Takes charge of treasure—li; lxiv. 

His services at Mhow—liii. 

Hotter from—lx. 

Elliot, Messrs. 

(Two brothers), and mother, murdered at 
Jhansi —ix. 

Ellis, Edwin, Sgt. (14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 122. 









Ellis, Major, (Political Asst, in 
Bundelcund.) 

Announces presence of rebels at Jeeghun 
-p. 29. 

Despatch mentioning services of—p. 38 j 
xxx ; lxxxiii j lxxxviii j xci. 

Elliss, Thos., Pte. (12th Lancers.) 

Saves Brigr. Miller's life—p, 37 j 

Elphinstono, Lord. 

Sir H. Rose’s indebtedness to— pp. 9 j 

104. 

Elton, James, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
uxdp Dragns.) 

Wd, (the Befcwa)—cviii. 

Emam Bux. 

Jemadar, at Banda— xxxii. 

Emaum Bux, Tpr. (3rd Bombay Lt. 
Cav.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Emmomally Khan, Tpr., (1st 
Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 16. 

Enfield Rifles. 

Effect of great heat on the ammunition 
of—p. 82. 

Effective fire of—p. 146. 

Esram Rao Moray, Pte. (25th 
B. N.X). 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123, 

Essoo Purrah, Pte. (25th B. K. I,). 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Essoo Pehakul, Pte. (25th B. N, I.). 

Kid. at Calpee—p, ljj3. 

Essoo Jugdalay, Pte. (25 th 
B. 1ST. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 59. 

Estridge, Lt. (24th N, I.). 

At Diapoora—p. 107. 

Etora. 

Second Brigade encamped at—p. 107, 
Occupied iry rebel#— ib. 


Etowa. 

Sir H. Rose halts at—p. 85. 

Repulse of rebels near—pp. 86 3 87. 

Ewart, Lt., (12th 3ST. I.) 

Bears message to Capt. Dunlop—i. 

At Nowgong—xxiii j xxiv j xxviii. 

At Muhoba- xxix. 

Death of—xxxi j xxxv. 

F 

Fagan, Bvt.*Capt. and Adjt. (23rd 
N. I.). 

Murdered at Mhow—xlii j xlvii; lviii.* 

Fakeers. 

Black flag of, at Jhansi—p. 42. 

Falgey, W„ Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Farrell, Gnr. (R. A.). 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 122 . 

Farrell, Patrick,', Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Feeney, M., Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Beg.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Fenwick, Capt. (Cmdg. Co. R. E.), 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

Mtd- in desp, (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Ditto (Calpee)—p. 115. 

Fenwick, Capt. 

(In Scindiah’s service) arrives at Mhow 
-~xlix. 

Brings account of occurrences at Indore— 
1 ; lxiv. 

Fenwick, J. J., Lt. (26th B. 1ST. I.) 

Wd. at Jliansi—p. 69. 
s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 76. 

Mtd, in desp. (Mundesore)- -lxx. 

Ferguson, William, Pte. (H. M. 
71stiReg.). 
s.-s.'(Koonch)—p. 78. 





Fergusson, Donald, Pte. (H. M« 
71st Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 170. 

Fernandez, Mark, Trumpeter, 
(H. M. 71st Reg.) 

Kid. at Calpce-p. 124. 

Few, Pte. (3rd B. E. R). 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi) —p. 56. 

Field, Capt. (R. A.) 

At Koonch—pp. 67; 08 ; 69-70. 

Mtd, in desp. (Kooncli)—p. 73. 

At Calpee—p. 95, 

At Muttra—p. 110. 


Forbes, J., Capt. (3rd Bom. Lt. 
Cav.) 

Assists in reconnaissance of Rathghur 

-P- 2. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 3. 

Leads cavalry at Barodia—p. 12. 

Gallantry of—pp. 13 ; 17. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. IS. 

Cnuls. cavalry at Bandiri—p. 49. 

M td. in desp,—pp. 52 ; 53. 

Repulses onemy near Etowa—p. 86. 

Mtd. in desp. -ib. f 87. 

His report on action at Diapoora— 

pp. 107—108. 

Forbes, John Foster, Lt. (25th 
B. N*. I.) 

s.-s. (Calpoe) —p. 94. 

Mtd. in desp. (May 20, 1858)—p. 121. 
Wd. at Mundesorc—lxxvi. 

Forster, Capt. (H. M. 95th Reg.). 

Mtd. in desp. (Jliansi) — pp. 159 j 160. 

<* Special mention,” (Kotah-ka-Serai)— 

p. 176. 

Fowler, George, Ens. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp, (Jliansi)—-p. 50 ; 53 $ 55. 
Wd. at Jliansi—p. 58, 

Fox, F. R. s Lt. (Madras S. M.) 

Wd., mtd, in desp. (Jliansi)—pp. 46; 54. 
Wd.-pp. 57, 59. 

Kills eight rebels, "special mention,”— 
p. 175. 

Francis, Trumpeter, (3rd Lt, 
Cav,) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p. 25. 


Field, John, Gnr. (Arty.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Fisher, J., Sgt.-Maj. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 77. 

Fitzgerald, Michael, Pte. (3rd 
B. E. R.) 

Wd, at Jliansi—p. 60. 

Fitzpatrick, John E., Pte. (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 77. 

Fleming, Mr. 

Murdered at Jhansi—vii, ix. 

Flying Camps. 

At Jliansi—p. 41. 

Foley, Richard, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Foloy, Timothy, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 123. 

Forage. 

Scarcity of, between Jhansi and Calpee— 

p. 82. 

Forbes, Adam, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Reg.). 

Died s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78, 


Franks, Ens. 

At Nowgong—xxiii. 

At Mulioba— xxix $ xxx. 

Frash, George, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at J hansi - p. 58. 

Fraser, G. L., Lt. (23rd N. I.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jumna) —p. Ill J U2. 
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Fraser, H., Lt. (Adjfc. 4th Cav., and 
Staff off, F. F. H. C ) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 76. 

** Special mention ”*r-p, 175. 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesore)—lxxv, 

Futteh Khan, Naiek, (25th 
B. 1ST. I.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 133. 

Futtehpore, 

Guns at, captured by mutineers—xxxv. 

Fyze Oola Khan, Tpr. (4th Cav. 
H. C.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cix. 

G 

GaflFey, Peter, Gnr. (4th Co 2nd 
Bait. Art.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p, 170. 

Gall, Maj. (H. M, 14th Lt. Dragns.) 

Cmds flying camp before Jhansi—p. 41 
Report from, mentioned—p. 48. 

Scales bastion at Jhansi—p. 49. 

Mtd. in deep. (Jhansi) —p. 53, 

At Pooch^p. 65. 

Gallahtry at Koonch—p, 66. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 73. 

Reconnaissance by—p. 84. 

At Calpee—p. 96, 

In pursuit p 101. 

** Special mention ** —pp. 101,102. 

114. 

His report on pursuit of rebels— 
pp. 116-118. 

Ixviii. 

Mtd. in deep. (Mundesore)—lxxij lxxiv. 

Gardener, Sgt. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Mtd. in desp. (the Betwa)—ci. 

His gallantry at Dhar— ib. 

Garrakota, Fort of. 

Capture of— p. 19 j 20 ; xc ; xcii. 

Gaton, Chas„ Pte (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mortally wd, at Jliansi—p. 60. 


Geddard, James, Corp. (3rd B* E\ 

R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

General orders. 

See Governor General. 

Gennoo, Syce (1st Tp. H. A.) 

Kid. (Jowra-Alipore)—p. 160. 

George, F., Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 122. 

Geraghty, Daniel, Pte, (H. M, 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Gholam Ali, Sowar (Meade’s 
Horse.) 

Wd. (Jowra-Alipore)—p. 167. 

Gholam Mahomed. 

Chapraasi—x. 

Gillman.Fte. (1st Co., 3rd B. E. B.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—57. 

Gills, Lt. and Adj. (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)-—p. 118. 

At the Betwa—cii. 

Girthaurey, Pte. (Bombay S. M.) 

Wd. at Rathghur—p. 9. 

GolamAli Khan Tpr, (4th Cav. 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Goldsworthy, W. L., Lt. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars) 

Sir H. Rose’s Aide-de-Camp—p. 147- 
At Kotah-ka* Serai—p. 158. 

“Special mention” (Gwalior)—p. 174. 

Ditto — P- 276 

At Gwalior—cxv, cxvi, cxvii. 

Golowlee- 

Situation of—p. 84. 

Ford across R. Jumna at—p. 85, 

Sir H. Rose arrives at—p, 86. 

Rebels attack—pp. 8.8, 89. 

Reinforcements reach— p. 93 ; 94 j 95. 

112 , 
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Golundauze. 

Two Cos, of, at Jhansi—p. 42. 


Gomes, Thomas, Trumpeter (R. 

A. 

Died s-s.. Culpoe—123. 

Gonajee Goura Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Wd. If special' mention”, (Gwalior)—p. 
175. 

Goodfellow, Lt., (Cmdg Co. Bom. 

s:m) 

Mtd. in desp.. Jhansi—p, 53 ; 54 ; 56. 

Goolab Minia, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Kid., R. Botwa—cvii. 

Goolab Sing, Sowar (2nd Punj- 
Cav) 

Wd. near Allaligunge — p. 29. 

Goolam Hosaein Khan, Jemadar 
(1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p 15. 

Goolam Nubbick, Duffadar, (4th 
Cav., H. C.) 

Wd.at . Calpee-p. 125. 

Goolzar Khan. 

Mutineer—x. 

Gooman Sing, Pte (25th B. W, I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Goonah. 

Road from Jhansi to—-p. 64. 

3rd R. Lt. Cav. at— ib. 

Road from, to Indore—p. 65. 

Road from Gwalior tcPspr 140 j Ixxxv ; 
lxxxix. 

Brigr. Smith at—xci. 

Goorbuccus, Havildar, (12th 3ST. I.) 

Mutineer—p. i. 

Goorbuceus Chowbay, Pte. (25th 

B. BT.I.) 

Wd. at Jlmnsi—p. 59. 

Goor*erai, Rajah. 

His troops atjKotn —p. 


Gora, Lake. 

British fugitives reach -xxiv, 

Goraria. 

Situation of—lxviii. 

Rebel position at—lxix. 

Stormed—lxx ; lxxiv ; Ixxv. 

Gordon, Capt. (Madr. 3N. I.) 

Pep. Supdt. of Jhansi, warns Mnj. Kirke 
of impending mutiny— i. 

Shot by mutineers - ii; viii j ix j x. 

His visit to the Ranee—xiii. 

Gordon, Capt. (H. M 14th Lt 
Dragns) 

At Koonch—p. 68. 

Mtd. in desp t —ib. 

Gordon, Capt. (As it. Com. Gen ) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 119, 

“Special mention” (Gwalior)—p. 173. 

Gordon, Lt. (Madras S. M ) 

Mtd. in desp (Gwalior)—p. 155. 
(Mundesore)—lxxi. 

Gore, Lt. (7th Lancers) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Gosling, Capt. 

Attacked by smalbpox—p. 36. 

Goonajee Gowra, Pte. (25th B. N. 

I.) \ 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Gosset, Lt. (R.. E-)* 

Mtd* in desp. (Koonch)—p. 73. 

Gould,Wm., Pte, (H. M. 86th Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Governor General of India in 
Council, General Orders of:— 

(No. 1336 of 1859), directing publication 
of Sir Hugh Hose’s Despatches (Rath- 
ghur and Barodia), recording high 
approval, and offering thanks—p. 1. 
Expressing satisfaction at the. conduct of 
operations near Barodia, and^thanking 
officers and men—pp. 18,19, 
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Governor General of India in 
Council, General Orders of 

(Contd.) 

(No. 110 of 1858), directing publication 
of Sir Hugh Rose's Despatch of March 
26, 1858, (Pass of Mudinpore) and 
noticing skilful conduct of operations 
—p. 19. 

(No. Ill of 1858), directing publication 
of 4 Brigr.-Gen. R. Walpole's Despatch 
of April 23, 1858, (Allahgunge) — 

p. 26. 

(No. 113 of 1858), directing publication 
of Maj.-Gen. G. Whitlock's Despatch 
of April 12, 1858, (Jheeghun)—p. 29, 

(No. 153 of 1858), directing publica¬ 
tion of Maj.-Gen. G. Whitlock's De¬ 
spatches of April 24 and 30, 1858» 
(Battle of Banda, etc.)—p. 30. 

(No. 174 of 1858), directing publication 
of Sir H. Rose's Despatch of April 30, 
1858, (Jhansi), and expressing satisfac¬ 
tion—p. 39. 

(No. 324 of 1858), directing publication 
of Sir H. Rose's Despatch of May 24, 
1858, (Koonch)-p. 64. 

No. 272 of 1859), directing publication 
of Sir H. Rose’s Despatch of June 24, 
1858, (Calpee), and thanking Sir II. 
R. and his forces—p. 81. 

(No. 231 of 1859),. directing publication 
of Sir H, Rosg'b Despatch of October 13, 
1868, (capture of Gwalior), and cordi¬ 
ally thanking Sir H. R. and the C. 1. 
F. F.—p. 128. 

Approving Sir H. Rose’s decision to re- 
duce Jhansi before relieving loyal 
Rajahs-* lxxxvii. 

t (No. 243 of 1858), directing publication of 
Sir H. Rose's Despatch of April 30, 
1858, (Battle of the Betwa), and ex¬ 
pressing unqualified approbation— 
p. xciv. 

(No. 244 of 1858), supplementary to 
No. .1.74 of 1858—p. cxi. 

Letter expressing satisfaction at the 
conduct of operations before Rath- 

ghur—p. 17. 

Gowhar Khan, Sowar (Towana 
Horse.) 

Wd.—p.112. 


Gowan, L., Lt. (H. M. 14th Lt, 
Dragns.) , 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 155. 

Wd. at Mundesore—lxxvi. 

Graffln, Hugh, Pte. (H. M. 7.1st 
Reg.). 

Died s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Grady, James, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 80. 

Graham, Sgt.-Maj. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 115. 

Ditto (May 22, 1858)—p. 121. 

Gray, Cornelius, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd., R. Betwa—evii. 

Gray, Patrick, Gnr. (H. A.) 

Kid, near Allahgunge—p. 29. 

Gray, Wm., Pte. (H. JVL 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd., at Koonch—p. 77. 

Greaves, Francis, Corp. (H. M. 
86 th Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Green, Edward, Col. 

Adjt.-Gen. of the Army—p. 10, 17. 

Grier, Samuel, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.). 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 123. 

Groves, James, Corp. (3rd B. E. 
R.). 

Wd. at Jhausi-~p. 60. 

Gummaee, Sepoy (5th Inf,, H. C.). 

Wd. at Jhhnsi—p. 62. 

Gunesh Ramchunder. 

Holkar's Vakeel at M.how—lxii. 

Gunesh Shastree. 

Brings Message to Mliow from Holkar— 
li : 

Sent for by Capt. Hungerford—lxii 
Ixiii. 

GunesheeLall. 

Assists Mrs. Mutlow—xiv 
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xxii 


Gunga Sing, Duffadar, (1st. Cav. H. 
C.) 

Kecmd. for « Order of British India ” 
—p. 169. 

Gunga Sing, Jemader (6th Inf , H* 

0 .) 

Wd, at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Gunja Inli. 

The, at Gwalior—xxxix. 

Gunnace Sing, Duffadar, (1st Cav., 

H.C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Gunnace Singh, Lc. Naick (5th 
Hyd. Inf.l 

Wd. (the Betwa),—cix. 

Gunnoo Powar, Color Havildar, 
(25th B. 3ST. I.) 

** Special mention,” (Gwalior)—p. 176. 


Gunpatrao Sindah, Pte. (25th B, 
1ST. I.) 

Wd. (the Betwa),—cvii. 

Gunput Silkay, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 
Kid. at Calpee-p. 123. 

Gurradhur Pandy, Pte. (24th B. 
3NT. I.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 124 

Gurawlee Rajah. 

The, rumour about, at Nowgong,—xxi. 

il Gurrie.” 

Explained—p. 10. 

Gurrowloe, 

Mutineers proceed to—*xxiy. 

Gwalior. 

British force ordered to march on— 
p; 130. 

G. captured by the rebels— p. 130—1. 
Great importance of its recapture—p. 
181. 

Sir H. Rose proceeds to G. by forced 
marches—p. 132. 

Sir H. Rose’s plan of attack,—p. 133. 

Situation of G.—p.184 

Dry canal leading to Fort—p. }40. 


Gwalior— {contd.) 

Position of British batteries,—p. 141. 

Rebels place guns on the heights— 
p. 142. 

The guns captured—p. 143. 

View of G. obtained from the heights— 

p. 144. 

Road to the south occupied by British— 
p. 145. 

Arsenal captured—p. 146, 

Sir H. Rose’s dispositions for general 
attack-r-p. 147. 

The attack begins-—^'. 

The Lushker occupied—p. 148. 

Phool Bagh palace taken—p. 149. 

Gallant capture of the Fort—p. 150. 
Scindiah returns to G.—p. 151. 
Importance of the operations—p. 152-3. 
Casualties at Gwalior—p. 170-2. 

Brigr. Ramsey’s account of threatened 
mutiny at—xxxv-xl. 


Gwalior Contingent. 

Mutineers of—pp. 70; 75 ; 83 ; 161 $ xc. 

Gwalior States. 

The commanding position of—p. 131. 


H 

Haffernan, W. H„ Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 76. 

Hagart, Brigr. 

Commands Cavalry at Allahgunge—p. 27. 
Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Haggard, T. J., Lt. (Commissary 
of Ordnance, C. I. E. P«) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53; 63, 

Ditto (May^a, 1858)—pp. 122; 
127. 

Before Gwalior—pp. 141; 168; 177. 

Mtd. in desp. ( Betwa)—cii; cv; cvi. 

Haley, John, Pte. (3rd B. E, R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p 69. 
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Hall, William, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Beg.) 

Mortally wd. (Kotali-ka-Serai)—pp. 160; 

m. 

Hameerpore. 

Mutiny at, reported—xxvii. 

Hamilton, Sir Hobert W. 

Places troops at Sir H. Rose’s disposal— 
p. 3. 

Captured rebels handed over to—p. 7. 
Papers found at Rathghur handed to— 

p. 8. 

Annexes Shaghur—p. 24. 

Establishes police station at Malthone— 
p. 24. 

His estimate of garrison at Jhansi— 

pp. 42 j 48; 65 j 102. 

Sir H. Rose’s indebtedness to—pp. 104— 
105. 

p. 129 ; 130. 

His knowledge of Central India—p. 135. 
Information from—p. 142. 

With Scindiah—161. 
lxxix ; lxxxii j lxxxiv. 

Memorandum to Lord Palmerston— 
lxxxvii j xcv. 

Hamilton, R., Maj. (Asst. Adjt. 
Gen., Saugur E. E.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 34 j 38. 

Hannon, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Hare, G., Capt. (Cmdg. 5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

In pursuit of rebels (Rathghur)—p. 5. 
Mtd. in desp.— ib. 

At Barodia—p. 11 j l 9 ; 17. 

Cmds. picqufet on ridge at Jhansi—p. 43. 
Attacks fortified house—p. 50. 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

(Cmdg. 6th Inf,, H, C.) at Koonch— 
p. 73. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 75. 

• " Special mention ” (Tehree)—p. 88; 

100 . 

Mtd. in desp. (May 22, 1858)—p. 122. 
Ditto (Betwa)—cii, 


Hare, Lt., (Bengal Arty.) 

His services before Calpee—p. 111. 

Harcourt, Lt., (Bombay Arty.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Morar)—pp. 136; 137. 
Cmdg.. Artillery—p. 153. 

Hard, Robt., Corp. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—pp. 56; 57. 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Harding, Lt. and Adjt. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars). 

(< Special mention,” (Kotah*ka-Serai)— 
p. 176. 

At Gwalior—cxv; cxvi. 

Harris, Lt., (3rd Tp., Bombay H 

A.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 141. 

Harris, Maj. (1st Lt. Cav.) 

Murdered by his own men—xlvii;lv? 
Ivii. 

Harris, Jonathan, Gnr. (H. A.) 

Wd. near Allahgunge—p. 29. 

Harris, William, Bombardier 
(Bombay Arty). 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Harrison, Bvt.-Capt. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36, 

Harrison, John. Pte. (3rd B. E. 

R.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Hastings, John, Pte. (3rd B, E. R.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 124. 

Hawkins, Capt.( E. A.). 

Coolness of, at Gwalior—xxxix—xl. 

Hawkins, Chas., Col.-Sgt* (21st Co. 
R. E.) 

Died s.-s., at Koonch—p. 76. 

Hearndon, William, Trumpeter 
(H. M. 14th Lt. Dragns.) 

Died s.-s. (Koonch)—p, 77, 
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Heat, Solar. 

(instances of high temperatures)—pp. 66; 
72 ; 76; 81; 82; 85; 88 ; 90; 98; 
103; 106; 107; 113; 115; 132; 138. 
163;164 

Heath, Lt. (1st Bombay Lt. Cav.) 

Leads charge at Gwalior—p. 148. 
u Special mention 9> —p. 174. 

Heera Laul, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Heera Sing. 

Rebel leader—lxviii. 

Heneage, Capt., (H, M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Leads charge of 8th Hussars—p. 158. 
Mtd. in desp ~p 159. 

*■ Special mention p. 176. 

His report on the charge—cxv. 

Henessey, John, Gnr. (Arty.) 

Mortally wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Henn, Richard, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Hennegan, Lt., (H. A.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36. 

Hennessy, Major. 

Report of, on alleged mutiny at Gwalior 
—xli. 

Hennessy, Michael, Corp. (3rdB. 
E, R.). 

Wd., the Bctwa—cviii. 

Henry, Lt. (Sub Asst. Com. Gen.) 

Mtd. in desp, (Koonch) ~p. 73. 

Ditto (Calpee)-p, 115. 

“ Henry ki Pultan.” 

Meaning of—p. 70. 

Henton, John, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns). 

Wd. at Koonch —p. 76. 


Hicks, T. 1ST., Lt. Col. (Cmdg. Arty. 
C. I. P. P.) 

p. 140; 142/ 

Mtd. in desp. (Kotah-ka-Serai)—p. 158. 
Leads charge of 8th Hussars—p. 169. 

“ Special mention ” (Kotah-ka-Serai)— 

p. 176. 

With 8th Hussars at Gwalior—cxvi. 


Hiles, Richard, Qr. Mr. Sgt. (1st 
Tp., H. A.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cvii. 

Hill, Sir John, Capt. (Brig.-Maj.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Kotah-ka-Serai)—p. 158. 

M Special mention ”—176. 

Himmunt Khan, DuiFadar, (4th 
Cav., H. C.) 

Recmd, for promotion—p. 51. 

Hindree-ka-Pultan. 

Corruption of—p. 70. 

Hirnac Essuar, Pte. (4th B. H. I.) 

Severely burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Hislop, Sir T. 

His camp in 1817—lxviii. 

Hoben, H., Lc.-Corp. (3rd E. R.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Hoey,;John, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Hoey, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 76. 

Hogan, Edw., Pto. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Hogan, Michael Lc.-Corp. (H. M. 
05th Reg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 




Holkar, Maharajah of Indore. 

Supposed attack by—xlvj; xlix. 

Sends letter of regret to Mliow—1. 

Fears he is misunderstood—li. 

His loyalty—lii. 

Letter to, from Capt. Hungerford—lvi. 
Explains occurrences at Indore—lviii—ix 
Threatens the Rajah of Amjheera—lix. 
Urged to punish mutineers—lxi. 

Orders attack on rebels—lxii. 

His friendliness proved—lxv. 

Holland, Thos., Gnr. (R. A.) 

Died s.-s., Calpce—p. 123. 

Hollis, George, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Holloway, H., Reg. Sgt.-Maj. (H. 
M. 14th Lt. Dragns.) 

p. 77. 

Hied s.-fl., Calpee—p. 123 

Holmes, Bvt.-Capt. (H. A.) 

Mtd. in desp,—p. 36. 

Holroyd, W. R. M., Lt. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Homan, Lt. (50th N. I.) 

Mtd, in desp.—p, 84. ; 

Hoolapore. 

Stand made by rebels at—p. 27. 

Hoossein, Bux, Subadar (5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Hopper, F., Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.). 

Hied s.-s., Calpee ~p. 122. 

Hopton, Wm„ Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 77. 


Horses, Returns of killed and 
wounded. 

At Rathgur—p. 10. 

At Barodia—p. 16. 

Under Maj. G. C. Whitlock, April 19th, 
1858-p. 38. 

At Jhansi - p. 62. 

At Kooncli—p. t8. 

At Calpee —p. 126. 

At Jowra-Alipore—pp 166-7. 

On the Betwa- cx. 

Hossein Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. 
C.) 

Wd. at Mudinpore— p. 25. 

Howell, David, Gnr. (R. A.) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 123. 

Howitzers. 

At ltathghur—pp. 4 ; 5. 

At Barodia~ll ; 21. 

At Jhansi—p. 43. 

Hudson, Robert, Pte. (3rd|B. E.R.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 78. 

Hulston, James, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 


Hummuth Khan, Sepoy (5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Hungerford, T., Capt. 

Turns his guns on the mutineers at 
Mhow—xliii. 

In command of fort - xliv. 

His account of mutiny at Mhow—xliv. 

Asks leave to turn out his battery—xlv. 

Receives letter from Col. Durand (Iudore) 
—xlv. 

Appeals to Col. Platt for protection for 
women and children—xlv. 

Ordered to Indore—xlvi; lvii. 

Checked by note from Col. Travers— ib.; 
lvii. 

Brings back battery to Mhow—xlvi. 


Humeerpore. 

lxxxviii; xcii. 
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Hungerford, T., Capt.-(co»M.) 

Urges Col. Platt to defend fovt—xlvi ! 
liv. 

Disarms the guard of the fort—xlvi. 

Ia fired at, and replies with grape— -xlvii ; 
lv. 

Organizes defence of fort—xlviii j lxiii. 
Proclaims martial law—xlix; lxiii. 

Fires neighbouring villages xb. 

Writes to Holkar— ib. 

Sends report to Adjt.-Gen.,Bombay Army 
— ib. 

Orders mutineer to be banged 1. 

Trusts his action at Mliow may meet 
with approval-liii. 

Letter to Holkar—lvi. 

Letter to Adjt -Gen., Bombay Army— ib. 
Second letter to Holkar—lxii. 

Letter to Secy, to Govt., Bombay— lxiv. 
Blows up magazines—xlivj lxiii. 

Telegrams from, to Lord Elphmstone— 
Ixv, lxvi. 

(Cmdg. Arty. Malwa F. F.), mid. in desp. 

(Mnndesore)—lxxii. 

His battery at Goraria—lxix, lxx. 

Horat, Francis, Gnr. (1st Tp., B. 
H. A.). 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p. 122. 

Hurdowi, Fort at. 

Blown up witli native-made powder 

p. 80. 

Site occupied—p. S4. 

Surrender of its chief^=4^- • 

Hunmunt Singh, Tpr. (3rd Lt.- 
Cav.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Hunnoman, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. 
C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Hunoman Dhobe, Haick, (10th N, 

I.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 


Hunooman Sing, Jemadar, (4th 
Cay., H. C.) 

lteemd. for promotion and Order of Merit 
—p. 51. 

Hnrkhoopoora. 

Village of—p. 117. 

HussanKhan, Tpr. (25th B, I. N ). 

Kid., (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Hutchins, Chas, Pte. (H. M, 14th 
Lt, Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 76. 

Hutchinson, Capt. 

Reported taken prisoner—1, 

Hutchinson, Wm., Pte. (3rd B. E. 

R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Hunt. Joseph, Corp. (H. M. 95th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Hunter, George, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p. 77. 

Hunut Singh, Naick. 

Wd. at Barodia, mtd. in deBp.—p. 13. 

Hyderabad Contingent. 

Sir Hughl Rose’s commendation of— 
p. 105. 

Permitted to go homo, but return to 
attack Gwalior—p. 133. 

Commended—p. 136. 

Hyderally Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., 
H. C.). 

Wd. at ltathgliur—p. 9. 

Hymut Khan, Bargeer, (3rd Cav., 
H. C.) 

Mortally wd, at Koonch—p. 76. 
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Indore. 

Boad from, to Goonah—p. 65. 

Disaffection of—p. 132. 

Attack on Kesidency at—p. xlii. 

Mutineers from Mliow proceed to—xliii. 

F light of mutineers to—xlvii. 

Treasury looted by rebels -1. 

Persons murdered at—li« 

Value of rupee at—lii ; liv. 

Holkar’s account of mutiny at—lviii— 
ix, 

Bir R. W. C. Hamilton, Resident at— 
lxxxviii. 

Indoorkee. 

On Scinde River—p. 132. 

Infantry* 

See Regiments . 

Ishan Khan, Jemadar (Towana 
Horse.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 166. 

Issery Khan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. 

C.) 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Ittojee, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. ,C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Ittoo Pendicker, Pte. (10th N. I.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Ittool Sowrah, Pte. (25th B, N. 

I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

J 

Jackson, Alfred, Pte. (H. H. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Jackson, Lt,, (Adjt., 12th N. I.) 

xxiv. 

At Muhoba—xxix ; xxxi. 

Jaflfer Ali Beg, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. 
C.) 

Reemd. for u Order of British India”— 
p. 169. 


JafferKhan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. 
C.) 

Reemd. for u Order of British 
p. 169. 

Jaitpore, near Nowgong. 

xxix. 

Jalan territory. 

xxvii, 

Jamere. 

Rebels flee to—lxii. 

Jameson, Chas., Lt. (25th B. N. 

I.) 

W .at Mundesore—Ixxvi. 

Jackee, Sepoy. (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

S.-s., Cutyee—125. 

Jaloun. 

Road to—pp. 69 } 100 j 102 ; 103 ; 116, 
Ford across Jumna at—pp- 129 ; 132. 

Jeffries, Henry, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 77. 

Jalalabad. 

Mutineers evacuate fort at—p. 28. 

Jenkins, R. W., Lt. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Mtd. in* desp.—p. 159. 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Mtd. in desp.—cxix. 

Jerapore, village of. 

On Ram Gunga—p. 27 . 

Rebel camp at, captured— ib. 

Jerome, H. E,, Lt. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp., (Jhansi)—p. 53 ; 55. 

Wd. at Cal pee—p. 94. 

Wd., and mtd. in desp. (May 20, 1858)— 
pp. 121 ; 123. 

Jeyroho. 

fugitives led to—xxvii. 

Jhabooa. 

English fugitives reach— lx ; Ixi. 







Jhansi. 

Brigr. Stuart sent to invest—p. 40. 

Sir H. Rose arrives before— ib. 
Reconnaissance made— ib. 

The Fort and its outworks described— ib. 
The City and suburbs described—p. 41. 
Difficulties of attack— ib. 

Importance of the “ mound "— ib. 
Position of British batteries—p, 42. 

' Right attack begins — ib. 

Number of the garrison— ib. 

Burning of hay-ricks— ib. 

Rebel artillery well served— ib. 

Women in rebel batteries— ib> 

Inhabitants implicated in murder of 
British—p, 43, 

Importance of capturing the city— ib. 
Progress of the cannonade— ib. 

Parapets destroyed— ib. 

• Breach made practicable — p. 44, 

Good service of riflemen— ib. 

Daily loss among rebels— ib. 

The defences dismantled— ib, 

Obstinate defence — p. 46. 

Escalade ordered— ib. 

Assault deferred— ib. 

Approach of the “ Army of the Peshwa/’ 

— ib. 

Telegraph established— ib. 

Order for assault issued— ib. 

Success of the left attack—p. 46. 

Houses loop-holed— ib. 

Skirmishers enter Palace— ib ; p. 54. 
Progress of the right attack—p. 47. 
Burrahgong gate occupied— ib. 
House-to-house fighting—. 

Combat in the Palace stables— ib. 

Robel standards captured—p. 48, 

Union Jack hoisted on Palace— ib. 
Desperation of rebels - ib. 

Flight of body of rebels— ib. 

They are intercepted— ib. 

False alarm of approaching rebel force— 
p, 4-9. 

The whole city occupied— ib. 

Flight of the Ranee— ib. 

Force sent in pursuit— ib. 


Jhansi— (contd.) 

Narrow escape of the Ranee—pp. 49- 60. 
Final destruction of rebels—-p. 60. 
Desperate defence of a house— ib. 

Great strength of the fortress—p. 61, 
Difficulties of the British task—p, 62. 
Losses of rebels—p. 52. 

Humanity of British troops— ib. 

Losses of British— ib. 

Brigr. Stuart's report (1st Brig.),— 
pp. 54-55. 

Brigr. Stuart's report (2nd Prig.)— 
pp. 55—57. 

Ladders found too short—p. 56. 
Desperate resistance at Palace — ib. 

British garrison of—p. 65. 

Party of 14th Irregulars despatched to¬ 
xin 

Mutiny at, account of—i-xiv. 

Jhansi Banco of. 

Her responsibility for mutiny there*— 
vii ; xi ; xiii j xxii. 

Accounts of her death—pp. 139, 160, xci, 
cxv, cxvi. 

Velaitees under—p. 65. 

Supports Nawab of Banda—p. 71. 

Her great influence—p. 83. 

At Cutcherry of Calpee—p. 95. 

Orders as to disposal of—xci. 

Jharoo Comar, son of. 

Murders Mr, Andrews—vii. 

Jharoo Koar, (a native). 

xi. 

Jheeghun. 

Maj-Gen. Whitlock’s account of en¬ 
gagement with rebels at, April 10, 
1858)—p. 29-30. 

Destroyed—p. 30. 

Jheet Sing, (Mutineer.) 

Hanged—p. 30. 

Jhurut Hoosaoie Khan, Jemadar. 
(3rd Hyd. Cav.) 

Wd. at Barodia, mid. in desp.—p. 13. 

Jignee, Bajah of. 

His treachery—p. 66. 









Johns, Nathaniel, Corp. (21st 
Coy R H.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Johnson, Lt. (Adjt., 1st Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 76. | 

At Mundesore—lxxxv. 

Johnson, P , Writer, 

Remains at Kubrai—xxix. 

At Muntuoo—xxxii. 

Johnson, Thomae, Pte. (H, M., 95th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Johnston. T., Pte. (H- M-, 71st 
Beg) 

Died 8 .- 8 ., Calpeo—p. 124. 

Johnstone, Lt. (Cay., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 165. 

At tho Betwa—cii. 

JokooSing, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. 

C.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Jokun Bagh, Jhansi. 

Massacre at-p. 41. 

Occupied—pp. 44 ; 45. 

Mamoo Sahib lianged there—p. 48. 
Massacre at—viii 5 ixj xi. 

Jones, Francis, Pt3. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Jones, James, (Camel Corps.) 

Wd at Cal pee—p. 124. 

Jowra-Alipoife. 

Brigr. Napier’s Report on action, at— 
p. 163. 

Rebel losses at— p. 164. 

Casualties at—pp. 166-167. 

Ordnance captured at—p. 168. 

Juan Carlos, Tpr. (3rd Bombay 
Lt. Cav.) 

Wd. at Cal pee—p. 124. 

Jubbulpore. 

lxxxix. 


Judgson, Sgt. (Hyd, Art.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 121. 


Juggunath Panday, Pte. (25th B. 
N. I.) 

Wet at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Jullalpoor. 

Road from, to Calpee—p. 86 ; 90; 95 ; 
96; 100. 

Jumal Oodeen, Sowar (Meade’s 
Horse.) 

Wd (.Towra-Alipore) -p. 167. 

Jnmaa, R. 

Rebels take oath on waters—p. 94. 
General action of the—pp. 97—100 
Its effects—p. 101. 

Conduct of troops at, eulogised—p. 103. 

Jurtub Sing, Jemadar. 

Recond for u Order of Merit p. 165. 

Jymal Sing, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

K 

Kahdeedeen, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. 
C.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cix. 

Kahoo Tehree. 

Battery, at Jhansi—p. 44. 

Kailly, Sgt. (Engineers). 

Kid. by mutineers at Jhansi—ix. 

Kalkee Pursad, Tpr. (3rd Lt. Cav.) 

Wd. at Barodia— p. 15. 

Kaika Pursad, Pte. (4th B. N. I.) 

Severely burnt (the Betwa)—cix. 

Kallinger. 

In Mirzapore—xxvii. 

Kamdar Khan, Nawab. 

Hanged at Rathghur—p. 7. 


Juggermanpora. 

Situation of—p. 129. 







INDEX 


Kamta Sing, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. (the Befcwft}—cix, 

Kana, Seikh. 

Leader of mutineers—xxii. 

Kano, Maj., (15th B. 1ST. I.) 

Director of Bullock train, “ special 
mention ” —p k 104. 

Kane, R. 

Rebel position on—p. 31. 

Kapoo Tekri. 

A ridge at Jhansi—p, 41. 

Karard, Agnes W. 

Sister to Mrs. Mutlow—xiv. 

Karee Puhuree. 

Maj. Kirke buried near—xxix. 

Situation of-— ib« 

Karukbijlee. 

Gun at Jhaasi—p. xi. 

Kashab. 

Mentioned—p. 13. 

Kaun Sing, Sepoy. 

Wd. at Nowgong—xxxii. 

Keane, Ens. (H. M. 88th Reg.) 

Mfcd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 115, 

Ditto (May 22, 1858)—p. 122. 

Keane, Maj. (H, M. 86th Reg.) 

At Goraria—lxx 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesore)—lxxii. 

Kearn, James, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Died s -s., (Koonch)—p.-?#*— 

Keating, Lt. (Bombay Arty.) 

At Mundesore—lxxiv, 

Keatinge, Capt. (Offg, Pol. Agt., 
W. Malwa) 

Wd. at Cliundaree—p. 105. 

Keatinge, Capt. and Mrs. 

Take refuge at Parnasa—lxv. 

Capt. K.—lxxx. 


Keenan, Henry, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p.5S. 

Keeraswamy, Raique, (Madras S. 

M.). 

Wd, at Rathghur—p. 9. 

Kelly, James, Gnr. (1st Tp., H. A.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—evii. 

Kelly, Michael, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Kennelly, Robert, Pie. (3rd B. E. 
R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Kerr, Abraham, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Keg.) 

Fatally wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Kerwe. 

See Kirme. 

Kesson Sing, Subadar (25th B. 

10 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Khaim Khan, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. 

c.) 

Kid. at Jhansi- p. 62. 

Khairoolah Khan, Tpr. (4th Cav., 
H. C.) 

Recmd. for promotion—p. 51. 

Khan Mahomed Khan, Tpr. (4th 
Cav., H. C.). 

Wd. and recmd. for promotion—p. 51. 

Kbodabax. 

Chaprossi—x. # 

Khooman Sing, Buxee. 

Arrives at Mhow—xlix. 

Khyre Mohomed Khan, Tpr. (4th 
Cav., H. C. 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Killed and wounded. 

Returns of, see Casualties. 








King, James, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lfc. 
Dragns.) 

Died s.-s., Cal pee—p. 123, 

Kinniburgh, David, Pte. (H, M. 
71st Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Kid. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Kirke, H., Maj. (12th B. N. I.) 

In command at Nowgong—xv. 

Is informed of mutinous outbreak— ib. 
Places guns to command roads—xvi. 
Receives letter from Capt. Gordon—xvii. 
Maj.-Gen.,Sir H. Wheeler approves his 
dispositions—xviii. 

Is again warned of mutiny—•*&. xxxiii. 
Places guns beforo quarter-guard of the 
12 th B. N: I.—xix. 

Hears of mutiny at Jhansi— ib. 

Addresses Native officers—xx. 

Refuses to allow Native women and 
children to leave Nowgoug—xxi. 

Is informed of seizure of guns by the 
mutineers—xxiii. 

Tries to induce sepoys to attack mutineers 
—xxiv. 

His clemency to a sepoy—xxv. 

Sends Capt. Scot to Nowgong— ib. 

Goes to Logassee—xxvii. 

Endeavours to restore order among escort 
—xxviii. 

Dies of sun-stroke— ib. 

His failing powers before the mutiny 

—xxix. 

Requests Capt. Scot to act for him— ib. 

Kirchoff, Sgt. and wife. 

Among fugitives from Nowgong—xxix; 

XXX. 

Sgt. K. wd—xxxi. 

Kirke, H. 

Son of Maj. Kirke—xxix ; xxxi. 

Kirkup, Archibald* Pte. (H. M. 
71st Keg.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Kirly, William, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Keg.) 

S.-.s (Koonch)—p. 78. 


Kirwee. 

xeii. Occupied by Sir G. Whitlock—xciii. 

Kirwin, Wm., Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.). 

Wd at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Kishen Kam. 

Atrocities of—p. 7. 

Executed— ib. 

Kissoon, Golundauz (2nd Co. 
Arty., H. C.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Kisson Sing Pte. (24th B. N. I.). 

Kid. at Jhansi—61. 

Knatchbull, Lt. (H. M. 95th Reg.) 

At Gwalior—p. 147. 

Mtd. in desp., (Gwalior)—p. 174. 

Kolwur. 

On the Betwft, rebels cross ford at—xcv ; 
xcvii.' 

Konch. 

See Koonch, 

Koolpeeha. 

Near Chirkarcc—p. xxvii. 

Koonch. 

Sir H. Rose's despatch describing the 
Action at—p. 64. 

Occupied by rebels under Tantia Topee— 
p. 65. 

Difficulties of attacking—p. ib . 

British arrive within sight of —p. 66. 
The environs cleared of rebels—p. 67. 

The fort captured— ib. 

Charge of British Cavalry—p. 68. 

1st Brigade outers the town— ib. 

The retreating rebels pursued—p. 69, 
Great, heat checks the pursuit—p. 70. 
Rebel losses— ib. 

Maj. Orr's report on the action—p. 73. 
The attack on the outskirts—p. 74. 

The pursuit—p. 75. 

List of casualties at—pp. 76—9. 

Rebel ordnance captured at—p. 80. 

Sir H. Rose marches from—p. 84, 










Kooreye, fort. 

Rebels at—pp 6; JO, 

Kooshabore. 

Capture of—ciii. 

Koraye. 

Situation of—p. 10. 

Rebels fly to—p. 14. 

Leave their guns at— ib. 

Kotah. 

Rebels from—pp. 64; 65. 

Cavalry from—p. 83. 

K. Contingent—p. 102. 

Kotah-ka-Serai. 

Situation of—pp. 134; 139; 140 ; 150; 
152. 

Brigr. Smith marches to—p. 156. 

Rebels attach— ib . 

Troops at, reinforced—p. 157. 

Charge of 8th Hussars at— ib. 

Lt.-Col, Raines at—p. 160, 

Koteh. 

Escape of rebels from—xci. 

See also, Kotah. 

Kotra. 

Maj. Orr drives rebels from—p. 65. 

Kotwallee. 

At Mhow, Muskets recovered from_xlix 

Krulassa. 

Rebels abandon—p. 14. 

Kubrai. 

English fugitives reach—xxix. 

Nana Sahib at— ib. 

Kulgipore. 

„ Near Mundesore—lxviii. 

Kumerali Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. 
C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Kundhya. 

Naik—xxxv. 

Kundoo Jadow, Pte. (4th B. N, I.) 
Sevorely burnt, (the Betwa)_cix. 


Kunie Moorie, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Kurreem Ali Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav. 
H. C.) 

Wd. and recmd. for promotion—p. 61. 

Kurreom Khan, ? Sepoy (3rd Inf. 
H. C.) 

S.-b., Calpee—-p. 125. 

Kurreeni Sing, ISTaib Russaldar. 

Recommended {for “ Order of Merit ”—, 
p. 165. 


Laine, James, Sgt. (3rd B. E, R.) 

Wd., the Betwa—cyiii. 

Laird, Thomas, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi— p. 60. 

LalaDoma. 

Servant of Moofedar of Bellaree—xxvi. 

Lall Khan, DufFadar (1st Cav,, R. 
C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 61. 

Lall Mahomed Jemadar, (12th N, 

. I.) 

Jemadar, (12th N. I.)—in, xi. 

Joins mutineers—xviii, 

Lall Sing, Pte. (4th B. N. I.). 

Severely burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Lall Sing, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. O.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Lall Turbardio, (52nd B. N. I.) 

Leader of mutineers, killed—p. 24. 

Lalla Mooljie, Pte. (24th B. N. I.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Lamb, Vet.-Surg. (3rd Lt. Cav.) 

Mtd. in desp, (Etora)-p, 108. 

Langdale, Mr. 

At Muntuoo—xxxii. 

Langdale, Mrs. 

Reported death of— xixii. 
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Laumon Ghoy, Pte. (25th B. N, I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 


Lavie, Maj. (Cmdg. MadLr. Arty.) 

Mtd, in desp.— p. 38 ; 35 ; 36. 

Law, T. H., Sgt. (3rd Tp., H. A.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Lawder, Capt. (A. Q. M. G.) 

Mtd. in deep.—p. 34. 

Lawrence, George, Pte. (H. M. 4th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Kid. at Kooncli—p. 77. 

Leary, Susan. 

Sister to Mrs. Mutlow— xiv, 

Loathed, William, Bugler, (2nd Co. 
K. E.) 

Died vs., Cal pee— p. 123. 

Leckie, Capt. (D. A. M. G.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—pp. 54, 57. 

Ditto (Ivoouch)—p. 

Le Cocq, Lt. (B. A.) 

Cmdg. guns at Gwalior—cxiv ; cxv ; 
cxvii. 

Lee, J., Gnr. (let Tp. H. A.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Leethen, George, Pte. (H. M. 88th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Leigh, John, Pte.■ (H. M, 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Kid., the Betwa—cviii. 

Leith, James, Lt. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Mtd. in deep.—lxx. 

Wd. at Mundesore—Ixxv, lxxvi, 

Mtd. in desp. (Betwa) xeix. 

Awarded Victoria Cross— ib. j ci, 

Leonard, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt- 
Dragns.) 

Wd., R, Betwa—evii. 


Lepper, Capt. (H. M. 80th Beg.) 

M td. in desp. (Calpee) —p. 115. 

Ditto (May 20 and May 22, 1858) — 
p. 121. 

Leslie, Corp. (H. M. 71st Beg.) 

“ Special montion/^Morar)—p. 137. 

Kid.—p. 170, 

Letters and Despatches 

(1) (Extract). Prom Officiating Adjt.- 

Gcn. of the Army, to Sec. to Govt, of 
India, Mil. Dept., No. 1094, Aug. 
18th, 1859, [ enclosing (2) and (3) ]. 

~p. 1. 

(2) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Bose, to Adjtv- 

Gen. of the Army, (Camp Saugor, Feb. 
7th, 1858), reporting capture of Bath.- 
ghur.—p. 2. 

(3) From Maj. Gen. Sir H. Bose, t Col. 

Green, Adjt.-Gen. of the Army, ( un¬ 
dated), \ reporting action of Barodia,— 
p. 10. 

(4) From H. L. Anderson, Esq., Sec. to 

Govt., Bombay, to Col. Edw. Green, 
Adjt.-Gen. of the Army (March 18th, 
1858 )-p. 17. 

(5) From Adjt.-Gon. of the Army, to Sec 

to Govt., Bombay (March 17th, 1858). 
—p. 17. 

(6) ( Extract). From Adjt.-Gen. of the 

Army, to Maj.-Gen. Cmdg. C. I. F. F. 

( March 20th 1858 )-p. 18. 

(7) From Maj. H. W; Norman, Dep. Adjt.- 

Gen. of the Army, to Sec. to Govt, of 
India, Mil. Dept., ( Futteligurh, April 
26th, 1858 ), [enclosing (8) ]—p. 19. 

(8) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Command¬ 

ing C. I. F. F., to Maj.-Gen. Mansfield, 
Chief of Staff, Cawnpore, (March 26th, 
1858), reporting forcing pass of 
Mudinporo, etc.—p. 19. * 

(9) From Maj. H. W. Norman, Dep. Adjt.- 

Gen. of the Army, to Sec, to Govt, of 
India, Mil. Dept. ( April 26th, 1858 ). 
[enclosing (10) ]—p. 26. 

(10) From Brig.-Gen. R. Walpole, Cmdg. 

F. F„ to Chief of the Staff, ( Allah- 
gunge, April 23rd, 1858 ) — p. 26. 







letters and Despatches— {Contd.) 

(11) Prom Majs-Gen. G, Whitlock, Cmdg* 

Saugor FieM Div., to Maj.-Gen. Mans¬ 
field, Chief of the Staff, reporting en¬ 
gagement at Jhceghun, j (April 12th, 
1858)—p. 29. 

(12) From Maj.-Gen. G. C. Wliitloclr, Cmdg. 

Saugor Field Div., to Maj.-Gen, Mangi- 
field, Chief of the Staff, reporting 
Battle of Banda, (April 24th, 1858 )— 
p. 31. 

(13) From Col. E. Apthorp, Cmdg. 3rd 

Madras Eur. Keg., to Maj.-Gen* 
Whitlock, (Banda, April 20th, 1858), 
[enclosing (14) and (18)]— 
p. 34. 

(14) From Brigr. W. H. Miller, Cmdg. 

Art. Brig., Saugor F. F., to Asst. Adjfc." 
Gen., Saugor Field Div., (Banda, April 
20th, 1858)—p. 35. 

(15) From Maj. T. Oakes, Cmdg. Cav. 

Brig., Saugor Field Div., to Asst. Adjt.- 
Gen., Saugor and Nerbudda F. F., 
(Banda, April 20th, 1858) — p. 36. 

(16) From Maj.-Gen. G. C. Whitlock, 

Cmdg. Saugor Field Div., to Maj.-Gen, 
Mansfield, Chiof of Staff, (Banda, 
April 30th, 1858), [addendum to 
(12)3—p. 38. 

(17) From Maj. H. W, Norman, Dep. 

Adjt.-Gon. of the Army, to Sec. to 
Govt, of India, Mil. Dept., (Shejehan- 
pore, May 28rd, 1S58), [enclosing 

(18)]—p« 39. 

(18) From Maj.- Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 

C. I. F. F., to the Chief of Staff, re¬ 
porting operations against Jhansi 
(Camp Mote, April 30th, 1858) 
[enclc»ing (19) and (20)]—p. 39. 

(19) From Brigr, C. S. Stuart, Cmdg. 1st 

Brig., C. I. F. F., to Asst. Adjt.-Gon. 
C. I. F. F|, (Camp Jhansi, April 13th, 
1858)—pi 64. 

(20) From Brigr. C. Steuart, Cmdg. 2nd 

Brig, C. I. F. F., to Asst. Adjt.-Gen, 
C. 1. F. F,, (Camp Jhansi, April 29th, 
1358)^. 55. 


Letters and Despatches-(CWd.) 

(21) From Lt. Coh Mayhcw, Adjt.**Gen. 

of the Army, to Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Mil. Dept., (Allahabad, July 29th 1858)* 
[enclosing (22)1 - p. 64. 

(22) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 

C. I. F. F., to Sir W. M. Mansfield, 
Chief of Staff, describing battle of 
Koonch (Camp Goolowlee, May 24th, 
1858), [enclosing (23)]— p. 64. 

(23) From Maj. W. A. Orr, Cmdg. F. F„ 

Hyd. Contingent^ to Col. Wetherall, 
Chief of Staff, C. I.’ F. F., (Camp 
Etowra, May 14th, 1858)—p. 73. 

(24) From Maj. H. W. Norman, Dep. Adjfc. 

Gen. of the Army, to Sec. to GoVt. 
of India, Mil. Dept., (Feb. 2nd, 1859) 
[enclosing (25)]—p. 81. 

(25) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 

F. D, A. and F. Fs., to Maj.-Gen. 
Sir W. M. Mansfield, Chief of Staff, 
describing capture of Calpee, (Gwalior, 
June 22nd, 1858), [enclosing (26) 
(27), (28), (29), and (30)]-p. 81. 

(26) From Maj. Forbes, Cmdg. Rear 

Guard, to Capt, Todd, Brig. Maj., 2nd 
Brig., C. I. F- F., (Camp near Deo- 
pore,, May 16th, 1858)—p. 107* 

(27) From lit.-Col. Campbell, Cmdg. 2nd 

Brig., C. I. F. F., to Chief of Staff, 
C. I. F. F., (Camp Deopore, May 18th, 
1858)—p. 109. 

(28) From Lt.-Col. G. V. Maxwell, H. M. 

88th Reg'., Cmdg. Moveable Col., 
C-awnpore District, to Col. E. R. 
Wetherall, Chief of Staff, C. I. F. F. 
(Camp before Calpee, May 24th, 

1868)—p. 110. 

(29) From Brigr. Stuart, Cmdg. 1st Brig. 

C.’I. F. F., to Asst, Adjt.-Gen„ C. I. 
F. F., (Camp Calpee, May 29th, 
3.858)—p. 112. 

(30) l From Maj. Gall, Cmdg. Left Wing 

14th Lt. Dragns., to Chief of Staff 
G\ I. F. F., (Camp Calpee, May 25th> 
1858)—p. 116. 





Letters and Despatches— (Contd.) 
(31) From Maj. H, W, Norman, Dep. Adjt.- 
Gen. of the Amy, to the Sec. to Govt* 
Mil. Dept,, (Allahabad, Jan. 19th # 
1859), [enclosing (32)]—p 128, 

(82) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 

F. Fs., South of the Nerbudda, to 
Maj.-Gen. Sir W, Mansfield, Chief 
of Staff, reporting capture of Gwalior, 
(Poonch, Oct. 18th, 1868) [enclosing 

(33), (34), (38)]-p. 129. 

(83) From Brigr.-Gen, R. Napier, Cmdg. 

2nd [Brig., C. I. F. F„ to Asst. Adjt.- 
Gen., C. I. F. F,, (Camp Morar, June 
18th, 1868)—p. 153. 

(34) From Brigr. M, W. Smith, Cmdg. 

Brig., Rajpootana F. F., (Camp before 
Gwalior, June 26th, 1868), [enclosing 
(37)]-p.l66. 

(35) Extracts from notes of Brigr. M. W. 

Smith, received subsequent to receipt 
of No, 84—p, 159. 

(36) From Lt.-Col. T. N. Hicks, Cmdg' 

Arty., C. I. F. F., to Brigr. M. W« 
Smith, Cmdg, Rajpootana F, F. 
(Camp Morar, Juno 25th, 1858)— 
p. 159. 

(37) From Lt.-Col. J. A. R. Raines, H. 

M. 95th Reg., Cmdg. Inf., to Brigr.> 
M. W. Smith, (June 18th, 1858)— 
p. 160. 

(38) From Brigr.-Gen. R. Napier, Cmdg. 2nd 

Brig., C. I. F. F., to Asst. Adjt.-Gen., 
‘ C. I. F. F., (Jowra-Alipore, June 21st, 
1858)—p. 163. 

(39) From Capt. JEf. 1). Abbott, Cmdg. 3rd 

Cav, H. C., to Capt. Todd, Brigr. Maj., 
2nd Brig., C. I. F. F., (Poharee, June 
25th, 1858)—p. 168. 

(40) From Capt. Dunlop, l2th N. I., 

Cmdg. at Jhansi, to Officer Cmdg. at 
Nowgong, (Jhansi, Juno 4th, 1857)— 
xix. 

41) From Brigr. Ramsay, to Agent to 
Gov. Gen. for C. I. (Gwalior, May 
30th, X867)r~xxxvii. 


Letters and Despatches— {Contd;) 

(42) From Bvt.-Maj. Cooper, to officiating 

Adjfc.-Gen., (Mhow, July 9th, 1857)— 
xlii. 

(43) From Capt. T. Hungerford, Cmdg. 

at Mhow, to Sec. to Govt., Bengal 
( Mhow, July 17th, 1857), [enclosing 

(44)—(5*)],-xliv. 

(44) Tlie same, to Brigr.-Maj., Saugor, (Mliow> 

July 2 nd, 1857 ),—-liii. 

( 46) The same, to the Maharajah of Indore, 
(Mhow, July 3rd, 1857),—Ivi. 

(46) The same, to Adjt.-Gen., Bombay Army# 

(Mhow. July 4 th, 1857)^-1 vi. 

(47) Tookajee Uao Holkar, Maharajah of 

Indore, to Capt. Hungerford—lviii# 

(48) From Ramchonder Rao, to Capt. T. 

Hungerford, (Indore, July 7th, 1857). 
- lix. 

(49) From A. Elliot, Asst. Govt. Supdt. in 

Malwah, to Rao Ramcbunder Rao 
&iheb, ( Mhow, July 8 th, 1857 )—lx* 

(50) From Capt. T. Hungerford, to the 

Maharajah of Indore, (Mhow, July 
7th, 1857),—Ixi. 

(51) From Ramchundcr Rao, to Capt. Butt- 

gorford, (July 8 th, 1857),—lxii. 

(62) 1 From Capt. T. Hungerford, to Sec. to 

Govt., Bombay, (Mhow, July 8 th, 1867)# 
—lxiii. 

(63) (Telegram) from. Lord Elphinstono 

bo Capt.Hungerford, July 8 tli, 1857— 
Ixiv. 

(54) (Telegram) from Capt. Hungerford, 

to Lord Elphinstono, ( July 9 th, 1857) 
—l*v. 

(55) -- mmmrnm-m*-* -—» " - -> - l XVi. 

(56) From Brigr. C. S. Stuart, Cmdg, Malwa 

F. F., to Adj.-Gen. of Bombay Army, 
(I®undesore, Nov. 27th, 1857) [enclo*- 
shig (57)]- lxvii. 

( 57 ) .From Maj. Orr, Cmdg, F., F. H. C., 

Dep. Asst. Q. M. G,, (Mundesore, Nor. 
25th 1857),—lxxiii. 

( 68 ) From Maj.-Gen. Mansfield, to Maj.- 
Gen. Rose, confidential, (Oawnpore, 
Feb. 11th, 1858),-tail. 
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Letters and Despatches -( Contd .) 

(59) From Lord Canning, to Sir R. Ha- 

.. milton, (Allahabad, Feb. 11th, 1858)— 
Ixxix. 

(60) From Col. R. J. H. Birch, Sec. to 

Govt, of India, Mil. Dept., to Maj,. 
Gen. Whitlock, Cmdg. Moveable 
Col., (Allahabad, March 18th, 1858)— 
lxxx. 

(61) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 

C. I. F, F., to Col. Birch, Soc. to Govt. 

<. of India, Mil. Dept., (Camp Sirrus 
March I9th, 1858)—Ixxxi. 

(62) From Maj.-Gen. Whitlock, Cmdg.Saugor 

Field Div., to Maj.-Gen., Sir H. Rose, 
Cmdg. C. I. F. F., (Dumoh, March 
19th, 1858),—Ixxxiii. 

(63) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 

C. I. F. F., to Maj.-Gen. Whitlock, 
Cmdg. Saugor Field Div., (Sirrus 
Ghat, March 19th, 1858),—Ixxxiii. 

(64) From Sir R. Hamilton, Agent for the 

Gov.-Gen. in Central India, to G. F* 
Edroonsfcono, Sec to Govt, of India 
For. Dept., (March 1858),—lxxxiv. 

(65) From Sec. to Govt, of India, to Agent 

to Gov.-Gen., Central India, (Allaha¬ 
bad, April 80th, 1858),1—lxxxvi. 

(66) From Sir R. Hamilton to G. A. 

Hamilton, Esq., enclosing momoran- 
dum, (Stratford-on-Avon, Maxell 20th 
1862 )—lxxxvii. 

(67) From Aset. Adjt.-Gen. of the Army 

(Maj. D. M. Stewart), to Sec. to Govt, 
of India, Mil.'TJeptTT ( Camp Poona, 
June 9th, 1868), [enclosing ( 68)],— 
xciv. 

(68) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. C. I. 

F. F., to Chief of Staff, describing 
Battle of the Betwa, (Camp Pooch, 
April 30th, 1858)—xcv. 

(69) From Brigr. C, 8. Stuart, Cmdg. 1st 

Brig., C. I. F. F., to AsBt. Adjt.-Gen., 
C. If F. F., (Jhansi, April 6th, 1858) 
[enclosing (78)],—cii. 


Letters and Despat ohes~(C™^.) 

70) From Maj.-Gen. Sir H. Rose, Cmdg. 
C. I. F. F., to Chief of Staff, (Soo* 
powlie, June 14th 1858)—cxi. 

(71) From Maj.-Gen. H. S, Roberts, Cmdg 

Northern Div. of Army, to Chief of 
Staff, (Ahmedabad, April 23rd 1859) 
[enclosing (72)],—cxiii. 

(72) From Brigr. M, W. Smith, Cmdg. 

Brig., P. F. F.. to Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 
Rajpootana F. F., (Omra, Jan. 15th, 
1859),—cxiii. 

• (73) From Brigr. M. W. Smith, Cmdg. 
Brig., Malwa I)iv., to Adjt.-Gen. 
Poona, (Sepree, July 25th, 1858)— 
cxiv. 

(74) From Lt.-Col. T. R. Raines, H. M. 

95th Reg., to Brigr. M. W. Smith, 
Cmdg. Brig. M. D., (Nov. 12th, 1858) 
—cxviii. 

(75) (Extract) Col. Blake, Cmdg. 3rd 

Tp„ H. A., (Nov. 12th, 1858)—cxix. 

Levy, J > Rte. (3rd B. B. BO 

Wd. at Ratbghur—p. 9. 

Lewis, R. F., Lt.,(H. M. 80th 

Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 50. 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Liddajee, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

S.-s., Calpee—p. 125. 

Liddell, Lt. Col., (3rd B. E. R ) 

Cmds. Troops at Rathghur—p. 3. 

Enters the Fort—p. 6. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 12. 

Occupies Barodia—p. 14. 

Mtd in desp.—p. 18. 

Leads an attack at Mudinporc — p. 23 
Mtd. in desp. —p. 24. 

Leads his reg. at (Jhansi)—PP* 46 ; 
Mtd. in desp., (Jhansi)—p. 53* 
Commands Garrison at Jhansi—p. 92, 
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Lightfoot, J. G\ Capt. <Cmdg. 1st 
Tp., B. H. A.) 

In'command of battery at Kathgliur— 

р, 4. 

Leads storming party—pp. 6,6. 
Commands battery at Barodia—pp. 11 j 
13 j 17. 

Mtd. indesp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

At Koonch—p. 67. 

Mtd. indesp. (Koonch)—p. 73. 
At-Mutha—pp. 87 j 100 ; 116.; 117. 
Captures guns before Calpee—p. 118. 
Mtd. in desp. (May 7 and May 22, 
1858)—p. 121. 

At Morar—pp. 136, 137. 
u Special mention p. 138. 

At Jowra-Alipore—pp. 163, 164. 

Mtd. in desp.*—p. 165. 

His battery at the Betwa —xcvii; xcviii ; 

с. 

Mtd, in desp.*—ci. 

Wd. (Betwa)—cvii. 

Lindsay, James, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars,) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p.171. 

Lister, J„ Pte, (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Rathghur—p. 9. 

Little, Capt. (25th B, XL I.) 

Mtd. indesp. (Mundesore)—hxii. 

Livingstone, J., Pte, (H. M. 71st 
Reg-) 

Died s.-s., Calpee—p, 124. 

Loch, Capt. (1st Bombay Lt. Cav.) 

Leads charge at Gwalior—p. 148. 

*' Special mention ” —p. 174. 

Lochun Bahallia, Pte. (24th B. 
N. I.) 

Wd.at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Lofthouse, Asst. Surg. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee}—p. 118. 


Loftus, Maj. (H. M. 71st Reg,) 

At Muttra—p. 109. 

Mtd. in desp, (May 18th, 1858)—p, 121, 

Logassie. 

Maj. Kirke at—xxvii. 

Logassie, Thakoor of. 

Gratified at defeat of rebels—p. 30, 

Loharee. 

1st Brig. March from—p. 66. 

Lowry, Lt. (Cmdg. Bat. R. A.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

At Diapoora—p. 107. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 108. 

Lowth, Lt,*Col. (H. M, 88th Regt) 

Hisj cool judgment at Jhansi— p. 46. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 53. 

Leads attack—p. 64. 

Mtd, in desp,—p, 65. 

Watches road to Goonah—p. 64. 

At Koonch—p. 67. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 73. 

“ Special mention ” (Calpee)—p. 99* 

In action on tho Jumna—pp. 113,114. 
Mtd. in desp.—p. 115. 

Occupies heights before Gwalior—p. 143. 
** Special mention ”—p. 173. 

At the Betwa—cii, civ. 

Luard, Lt. (Late 1st Ben. N. C.) 

Mtd. in desp, (Calpee)—p. 119. 

Luchmean, Sepoy, (3rd Inf. H. C.) 

S.-s„ Calpee—p. 125. 

Luckmun Rao. 

Incites men to mutiny at Jhansi—i. 

Ludlow, Maj. 

Field Engineer., receives flag of truce 
at Banda—p. 34. 

Lullutpore. 

Party of 14th Irregulars despatched to— 
xxi. 

Lumsdaine, Asst; Surg. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 118, 








Lu&hker. 

(Gwalior), described—p. 130 j 134 ; 144 ; 
145. 

Grand parade— p. 146 $ 147 ; 148. 
Occupied—p. 149. 

Palace in—p. 151. 

Lutchmanen, Pte. (Madras S. M.) 

Web at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Lutchmen Gate* 

(Jhansi)—p, 43. 

Lutchmoo, Havildar, (5th Inf., H. 

c.) 

S.*s./Calpee—p. 135, 

Lutchmon, Naick, (3rd Iuf„ H* 0.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 
Lutchmun, Sepoy, (3rd Inf,, H. 
C.) 

Dangerously burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Luxamon Tumulkhan, Pte, (34th 
B. K. I,) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p„ 61. 

Luxumon Narwakur, Pte. (4th 
B. H. I.) 

Severely burnt, (the Petwa) - cix. 

Luxumon Powar, Pte-. (25th B. BT. 

I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Lyle, Samuel, Pte, (3rd B, E, R,) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 60. 

Lynch, J,, Sgt. (EL 8th 

Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior -p. 171. 

Lyons, John, Pte, (H. M, 86th Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Lyster, H. H., Lt, (Interpreter, 
late 72nd B. N, I.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15, 

Mtd, in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53 4 
Ditto (Koouch)—p. 72, 

Ditto (Calpee)— p. 119. 

Horse shot under him—p. 126. 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior) -p. 172 
Pitto (Botwa)—cii, 


Macdonald, Capt. (Asst. Q. M. G.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Barodia), wd.,—p. 12 j 18. 
Leads storming party at Mudinpore— 
p. 22. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 24. 

Ditto Jhansi—53. 

Ditto (Koonch)—p. 72. 

Mundesore —lxxi, Ixxiv. 

Mtd. in desp. (Betwa)^cii. 

Macdonald, J., Capt. (Sir H. 
Bose’s Staff.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

MacEvoy, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Macfarlane, Field Surg. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 34 ; 36. 

Maeintire, Capt., (2nd Cav„ H. 
C.) 

His gallantry at Banda—p. 31; 33. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 34 $ 35 j 37. 

Mackenzie, Dr. (3rd Cav., Hyd. 
Congt.) 

Mtd. in deep.—P* H9. 

At Jowra-Alipore—p. 165. 

Mackenzie, Surg. (Staff Surg.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 73. 

Ditto (Calpee)—p* 115. 

At Mundesore—lxxi. 

Mackintosh, Lt. (3rd B. E. R,) 

At Diapoora—p. 107. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 120. 

Maolachlin, Lt, (Adj. Bo. Arty,) 

Acting Brigade Maj. —p. 154« 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)— p. 155. 

Maclachlin, Lt., (Acting Asst. Q. 
M. G.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 166, 

Maclean, Capt., (Dep, Commr, of 
Jhansi.) 

Mtd. in desp.- ~p. 105. 
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McMahon, Capt, (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.) 

Wd., mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 69. 

MacMulIen, Capt, (23rd Beng. 
Inf.) 

Mtd, in desp. (Kotah*ka-Serai)«-«p. 168. 
u Special mention”~~p. 176. 

Macpherson, Maj. (Political Agent 
at Gwalior.) 

With Scindiah—p. 151. 

Conveys Scindinlfs warnings to Brigr. 

Ramsay — xxxvii. 

And to Mr. Colvin—xxxix, 

His unfounded apprehensions—xl, xli. 

Macquoid, K. K., Lt., (Adjt 5th 
Inf., H. C.) 

Cmdg. 3rd Inf., H. C., at Kcionoh, 
—p. 73. 

Mtd. in dosp.—p. 75. 

Ditto (May 22nd, 1858)-p. 122. 

Madarbux, Khitmutgar. 

—xii. 

Madden, James, Pte. (3rd B. E B.j 

Died s.-s,, Caipee—p. 124. ! 

Madden, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Keg.) 

Mortally wd« at Caipee—p, 123. 

Maddoo Khan, Tpr., (3rd Cav., 

H. C.) 

Kid. (Owalior)~p. 170. 

Madras, Mr. (Commst, Officer.) 

At Mhow—xlviii j xlix—1. 

Mtd. in desp.—liii. 

Mahadoo Gowlee, Pte., (25th B. N. 

I. ) 

Wd. (Gwalior)-p. 170. 

Mahoba. 

See Muhoba. 

Mahomed Ali, Mutineer, 

Reward offered for his head—lxii. 


Mahomed Bux, Duffadar, (Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. (Jowra-Alipore)—p. 167# 

Mahomed Bux, Sowar (Cav,, 

0 .) 

Wd. ( Jowra-Alipore)—p. 167. 

Mahomed Bux, Sowar. 

Recmd. for “ Order of Merit p* 165. 

Mahomed Emaum, Tpr. (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Caipee—p. 126. 

Mahomed Fazil Khan, 

Takes refuge, with his staff, in a cave. — 
p.7. 

Hanged— ib. 

Horses of, at Ratlighur—p. 8. 

Mahomed Fazil Khan, nephew of. 

Kid. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Mahomed Fazil Khan, Secy. of. 

Executed—p. 7. 

Mahomed Ibrahim Khan, Tpr, 
(4th Cav., H. C.) 

ICld., (the Betwa)—cix. 

Mahomed Khan, Tpr. (Cav., H, 
C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Caipee)—p. 117. 

Mahomed Khan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., 
H. C.) 

Recmd. for * Order of British India 
p. 109. 

Mahomed Khan, Tpr. (4th Cav., 
H. C.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 126. 

Mahomedeen Khan, Jemadar, (1st 
Cav., H. C.) 

Wd., recmd. for promotion and Order 
of Merit”— pp. 50-61. 

Mahomed Sanah. 

His statement regarding massacre at 
Jhansi—p. xi. 
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Mahratta Pundits. 

Favour Nana Sahib—p. S3. 

Mabrattas, Southern. 

JUr&isposed population of—p. 93. 

Denuded of troops—p. 181. 

Maitland, Gnr. (Beng. Arty.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesore)—lxx. 

Makkoopore. 

Village near Banda—xxx. 

Mallock, Lt., (Arty.) 

Cmdg, Siege Train at Etathglnir—p. 3. 

In cmd. of guns at Mhow—xlix. 

His services at Mhow—lii. 

Malcolm, Sir John. 

Reminiscence of— p. 7 

Malthono. 

Feint against—p. 21. 

Police station established at—p. 24. 

Malwa. 

Field Force-* lxvii, lxxi, 

Malwa, Western. 

p. 105. 

Mama Sahib (father of Ranee of 
Jhansi.) 

x, xi. 

Mamekun, Pte. (Madras S. M.) 

Kid, at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Mamoo Sahib. 

Father of Banee of Jhansi, captured and 
hanged—p. 48. ~— 

(See also Mama S.) 

Mam Sookh, Pte., (25th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Mandah Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. 

0 .) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p. 25. 

Mansfield, J, Maj. Gen. 

Chief of Staffs Bengal—p. 38. 


Mansfield, Sir W. M. 

Chief of Staff of [the Army in 
India— 

Despatch to—p. 19. 

Ditto p. 29. 

Ditto pp, 81; 81. 

Ditto p. 129. 

Letter from, to Sir H» Rose—lxxix. 

Assists Ld. Clyde—lxxxix. 

Mara, John, Pte. (H M. 86th 
Reg-) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 68. 

Marowra. 

Fort of, capture of—pp. 19; 20. 

Occupied by Sir H. Rose—p. 24. 

Martin, Lt. 

Narrow escape of, at Mhow—xlviii. 

Martin, C., Lt. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Leads charge at Goraria—lxix. 

Wd. at Mundesore—lxxvi. 

Martin, John, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Mortally wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Marwattee, Driver, (Bombay Art.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Massey* Hon. E. C. H-, Maj. (H. M. 
95th. Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p. 141, 

Ditto p. 102. 

At Kotah-ka-Serai—p. 176. 

Mathews, Roger, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 55. 

Mattadeen Moraye, Pte. (25th B. 
N. I.) 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Matthews, Roger, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

(See also Mathews.) 
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Matty, Fredk., Pte. (H. M. 14th 
lit. Dragns.) 

S,-s. (Koonch)—p. 77. 

Maun Singh, Tpr. (1st Nat. Lt. 
Cav.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Maurice, Lt. (H. M. 95th Beg.) 

“ Special mention ’* (Kotah-ka-serai)— 

p. 176. 

Mawe, Mrs. 

— xxiv. 

Among fugitives from Nowgong—xxix. 
Her treatment by villagers—xxx. 

Mawe, Br. 

With fugitives from Nowgong—xxiv, 
xxix. 

Heath of—xxx. 

Maxwell, G. V., Lt.-Coi. (H M. 
88th Heg.) 

Cmdg. colmn. of Bengal Army—pp, 84, 
85, 86, 88, 89, 92. 

Sends reinforcements—p. 93. 

Eulogised—p. 103. 

His report on action on the Jumna— 

pp. 110-12. 

Mtd. in desp, (Calpee)—p. 120, 

May, Charles, Sgt. (9th Lancers.) 

* Wd. near Allahgunge—p. 29. 

Maye, Patrick, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Mayhew, W., Lt.-Col. 

Adjt.-Gen. of the Army—p. 64, cxii. 

Maynalian, John, Gnr. (Bombay 
Art.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123, 

Mayne, Maj. (Dep. Judge Adv. 
Gen.) 

Mtd. in desp.— p. 34. 

Mayne; Capt. (Intell. Dept.) 

Mtd. in desp.—(Mundesore)—lxxi. 


Maytum, Fredk., Pte. H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch-p. 77. 

McBride, Michael, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.) 

Wd.'at Jhansi—p. 60. 

McCartney, Joseph, Pte. (H. M. 
95th Reg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

MoDermot, Patrick, Pte. (3rd B, 
E. R.) 

Wd, at Jhansi—p. 60. 

McEgan, Dr. (12th N. I) 

Murdered, with his family, at Jhansi— 
ix. 

McEllenen, Patrick, Pte. (H. M. 
88th Reg.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p, 123. 

McGill, Hugh, Sgt. (H. M. 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

“Special'mention p. 137. 

Kid. (Gwalior)— p* 170. 

McGill, Stephen, Col.-Sgt. (H. M. 
71st Highland Lt. Inf.) 

S.-s. (ICooneh)—p. 78. 

McGunness, James, Pte. (H. M. 
88th Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 58. 

Mclnerney, Patrick, Pte. (H. M. 
86th Reg.) 

Died s.-s, (Koonch)—p. 76. 

McKay, Andrew, Corp. (H. M. 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Died s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

McKenna, Patrick, Pte. (3rd B, E. 
R.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

McKinnon, Peter, Pte., (H. M, 71st 
Beg.) 

Died s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 







McLay, Bobt., Sapper (21st Coy. 
B, E.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57- 

McLaren, James, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

McMahon, W., Capt. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 77. 

McNally, Michael, Pte. (H. M. 
86th Beg.) 

Pied s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 76. 

McMullen, Henry, Pte. (H. M. 
80th Beg.) 

Wd, at Jhansi—p. 58. 

McPherson, John, Pte,, (H. M. 71st 
Beg.) 

S.—s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Meade, Capt., (Cmdg. Meade’s 
Horse) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 151. 

“Special mention” (Gwalior)—p. 174. 
Informed of mutiny at Gwalior— 
xxxviii. 

Meade, Mrs. 

Bravery of, at Gwalior—xl, 

Meah Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. G.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Meer Amyed Ali, Tpr. (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Recmd. for promotion— p. 51. 

Meer Golam Hosain, Dufifadar 
(4th Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. *"* ~ 

Meer Hussein Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Kid. at Jhansi— p. 61. 

Meer Hyder, Tpr. (4th Cav., H. C.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Meer Ukbur Ali, Tpr. (4th Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—61. 


Meerut. 

Outbreak at—lxxxviii. 

Mehan, Patrick, Pte. (3rd B.» E t B.) 

Wd., (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Mehidpore. 

Contingent from, threaten Mhow—Ixv, 

Mein, Maj. 

Leads Eur. Arty, at Banda—p. 85. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36. 

Meller, J:, Pte. (H. M., 14th 

Dragns.) 

Died s,*s., Calpee—p. 122. 

Melvill, Sir James. 

—lxxxviii. 

Metadeer) Moray, Pte. (25th E. N. 

I.) 

Wd., <e special mention,” (Gwalior— 
p. 175. 

Mhow, (see also Hungerford, Capt.) 
Guns from Indore pass through—xlii. 
Mutiny breaks out—xliii, xlvi, liv, lvii. 
English retire to jfort—xliii—iv, xlvi, 
liv, lvii. 

Martial law proclaimed—xlix. 

Magazines blown up—xlix. 

Mutineers hanged—1, li. 

Electric telegraph to Bombay opened—li. 
Batteries mounted—lxiii. 

Itanee of Jhansi attacks—lxxxvi. 

Tantia Topee active near—xcv. 

Miaz Meer Khan, Bargeer (Cav., 
m Ci) 

Kid. at Jowra-Alipore—p. 166. 

Micklejohn Lt., (Bombay Engi¬ 
neers.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 46. 

Khl. (Jhansi)— ib. 

Leads escalade at Jhansi—p. 56; 

Wd.—tb. 

Middleton, Maj. 

—icii. 

Millar, David, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Begi) 

Died s.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 





Miller, Asst, Burg. (3rd B. E. B.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Miller, W. H., Brigr., (Cmdg. Art. 
Brig., Saugor F. F.) 

Wd. (Banda)—p. 33. 

Mtd. in desp.~HPp. 33, 86. 

Narrow escape of—p. 37. 

Miller, W., Cornet, (1st Bombay 
Lt. Cav.) 

Kid, (Gwalior)—pp. 148 ; 171. 

“ Special mention **—p. 174. 

Mir Imdad Ali, Bargeer, (3rd Hyd* 
Cav.) 

Wd„ R, Betwa—cvii. 

Mir Muskood Ali, Buffadar, (3rd 
Hyd. Cav.) 

Kid. (II. Betwa)—cvii. 

Mirza Hymud Beg, (4th Cav., H. 
C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Mirzapore. 

Eng. fugitives reach—xxxi. 

Mirza Soorab Beg, Trumpet Maj„ 
(4th Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jlmnsi—p. 61. 

Missar Ali Beg, Tpr.,«(3rd Hyd. 
Cav.) 

Mortally wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Mitchell, George, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.) 

Wd. at Jhanii—p. 60. 

Mitchell, John, Pte.,'(H. M. 71st 
Beg.) 

Died B.-9. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Mitchell, Wm., Pte., (H. M, 14th 
Lt. Bragne.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p, 77. 

Mobaruok AH. 

A leader of mutineers—xxiu. 

Warn* officers—xxiii— iv. 


Mohamed Cussen, Pte., (Madras 
S. M.) 

Wd. at Jhausi—p. 69. 

Mohomed Been Khan, Jemadar, 
(1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Mohomed Rumzan, Sepoy, (3rd 
Iaf. H., C.) 

Wd at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Mohun, Sepoy, (5th Inf., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

Mohun Sing, Pte., (24th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Mookorim Khan, Tpr., (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India 
p. 169. 

Moona Catchee, Pte., (24th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Moore, C. J., Qr, Mast. Sgt., (3rd 
Inf., H. C.) 

Died s.-s , Calpee—p. 125. 

Moore, George, Sapper, (21st Coy., 
B.E.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 57. 

Moore, Lt,, (3rd Bomb. Lt. Cav.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Rathghur)—pp. 0} 17. 

Mooroo Bulwant. 

See Mania Sahib. 

Montriou, Capt. Cmdg., 24th B. 
N. L) 

At Jhansi—cxi. 

Moran, Michael, Pte. (H. M. 88th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi, mortally—p» 58. 

Morar Cantonments. 

Value of—p. 134. 

Attacked by British—pp. 185 ; 136. 

Captured—p. 138. 

Results of capture—pp. 139. 

Troops left at—pp. 140 ; 150 ; 153 ; 151 j 
162 j 163. 




Morar, B. 

British bivouac on—pp. 140 ; 143. 

Moriarty, John, Pt©., (H. M- 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Morris, lit., (H. M. 95th Bog.) 

Mtd. indesp. (Jhansi)—- pp. 159 ; 160. 

Morrissy, Dennis, Pte., (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Calpoe.—p. 123. 

Mortars. 

At Rathghur—pp. 4 j 21. 

At Jhansi—p. 43. 

Mow, village of. 

On Bam Gtmga— p. 27. 

Mowranoepore, 

Party of 14th Irregulars halt at—xxi. 
Teasildar of—xxii, xxvi. 

Muddenpore. 

See Mudinpore. 

Mudinpore. 

Pass of—p. 20. 

Sir H. Bose marches against—p. 21. 
Village of—p. 23. 

The pass cleared— ib. 

Casualties at—p. 25. 

Muhoba. 

Fugitives from Nowgong at—xxv ; xxvi; 
xxvii ; xxxii ; xxxiv ; xxxv. 

Mukun Khan, Bargeer, (3rd Cav., 
H. O). 

Wd., K. Botwa.—evil. 

Mtillvibill, Thomas, Et£u,lH. M. 
86th Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Mundesore. 

Brigr. Stuart's Report on operations at— 
lxvii. 

Evacuated by rebels—lxxi. 

Map Orr’s Report on operations at— 
lxxiii. 

Casualties at—Ixxvi - lxxviii. 


Mundesore, Shazadah of. 

Flees from Katbghur—p. 7. 

Styled “ King;*' ib.; horse of—p. 8. 

Muogul Khan. 

Chaprassi—x. 

Mungul Persad, ISTaiek (25th B. 
K. I.) 

Wd. at Jhausi—p. 59. 

Mundlaysir. 

xivi. 

Elephants sent to—1. 

Advance of British towards—li; liv ; 
lvii ; Ixv ; lxvi. 

Eng, fugitives quit—lxv. 

Muntuoo. 

Situation of—xxxii. 

Its zemindar treats Eng. fugitives well— 
ib . xxxvi. 

Muntuvo. 

See Muntuoo. 

Murdan Singh, Duffadar, (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Murphy, James,tCorp. (H. M. 88th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Murphy, James, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Murphy Peter, Pte., (H, M. 88th 
Beg.) ' 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Murphy, P., Pte. (H. M. 95th Beg.) 

Mtd. in desp., (Gwalior)—p. 175. 

Murray, Mrs. 

Bravery of, at Gwalior—xl, 

Murray, W., Capt. (Cmdg. 4th 
Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

At Koonch—pp. 73 ; 74. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 75. 

At Diapoora—p. 107. 

At Mundesore—lxviii; lxxiv. 

Mtd. in desp,—lxxv. 





Mustijab Khan, Ressaldar Major, 
(Oav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—117. 


Mutlow, Mark. 

Father-in-law to Mrs. Mutlow— xiv. 

Mutlow, Mrs. 

Her statement regarding the Mutiny at 
J hansi—xii—xiv. 

Mutha. 

Attacked by rebels—p, 87 88 ; 90. 


My boob Khan, Tpr., (3rd Cav , H 
C.) 

Recmd. for “Order of British India”— 
p. 169. 

Myers, John, Sgt. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd., R. Betwa—cvii. 

Mytab Khan, Tpr., (3rd Cav., H. C.) 

Recmd. for " Order of British India ”— 
p. 169. 

N 

Naghojee, Sepoy, (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Nagode. 

English fugitives reach—«xxx; xxxi ; 
xxxvi. 

Nagpore. 

lxxxviii, 

Nagupoora. 

First Brig, at—p. 66. 

Nahar Khan, Duffadar, (3rd Cav., 
H. C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India ”— 
p. 169. 


Naher, Mr. and Mrs. and children. 

Take refuge at Parnasa—lxv. 

Nana Sahib. 

Propaganda in favour of—p. 83. 
Partizans of—p. 93. 

Orders as to disposal of—xci. 

Nannoo Sing, Tpr., (1st Cav., H. 

C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Narradoo, Pte. (Madras S. M.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 69. 

NarrainSalvee, Pte, (24th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Narraio, Sepoy, (5th Inf., H. C.) 

S.-s., Calpee—p. 125. 

Narut. 

Pass of - p. 20. 

Defended by Rajah of Banpore—p. 21. 
Feint against— ib. 

Abandoned—p. 24. 

Napier, R., Brigr. 

At Morar—p. 135. 

His report—pp. 136, 153—6* 

“ Special mention ” (Morar)—pp. 138 ; 
140 j 151. 

Takes over Sir H. Rose’s command — 
p. 153 ; 167 •, 169. <» 

Report on Jowra-Alipore—p. 163 ; xcii. 

Naven, Peter, Pte., (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Nawal Khan, Sowar (Meade’s 
Horse). 

Wd. (Jowra-Alipore)— p. 167. 

Naylor, Dr. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 119. 

Neave, Wyndham, Lt., (H. M. 71st 
Reg.) 

Kid. at Morar, his gallafttry—p. 137. 
Mtd. in desp.- pp. 154 j 170. 

Nebonuggra. 

Mutineers driven from—p, 27. 


Mutineers. 

See Regiments, Mutinous. 


Muttra. 

Road from Etowa to—pp. 87. 
Attack on—p. 109. 







Feed, A,, Capt. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

S.-b. (Koonch)—pp. 77 ; 105 ; 116 ; 117. 
Captures ordnance before Calpoe—p. 118. 
Loads charge on tho Betwa—xcv. 

Rescued by Lt. Loith- xcix. 

Mtd. in desp.—ci. 

Neemuch. 

News of mutiny at, reaches Mhow—xliv, 
xlv. 

Road to, from Mhow, open*—lii } lxviii ; 
lxix. 

Garrison reliered—Ixxi. 

Nelson, Hugh, Pte., (H. M. 95th 
Bog.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Nerbudda Field Force. 

Casualties of, at Rathghur—p. 9 ; lxxx. 

Neville, Capt., (B.E.) 

Kid. at Barodia, his excellent services— 
pp. 12,13 ,• 15. 

Kevin, Edw., Pte., (H, M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 68. 

Newport, Eus. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—pp. 64, 57. 

Newton, Mr. & Mrs. 

At Jhansi— xii, 

Newton, John, Q, M. Sgt., (12th 
N. I.) 

Spared with his family, by mutineers— 
iii. 

Nia Bustie. 

At Jhansi, shelled—p. 44r— 

Nicholas, John, Pte., (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Calpec—p. 123. 

Nicholl, Capt., (Commiss.of Ordn.) 

Supplies stores to Sir H. Rose—p. 106. 

Nicholson, Samuel, Pt©., (H. M. 
71st Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. at Gwalior ~p. 170. 


Nijim Hossein. 

Revenue tahsildar—xii. 

Nimaur. 

English fugitives take refuge in—lxv. 

Nolin, James, Pte., (H. M. 80tb 
Reg.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p 58. 

Noonee. 

Village of—p. 21. 

Noor Khan, Tpr., (3rd Cav., H. C.) 
Recmd. for “Order of British India”— 
p. 169. 

Noreonlee, Camp. 

Rebels at-—p. 6. 

Norman, H. W„ Maj. 

(Dep. Adjt.-Gen. of the Army)-—pp, 19, 
26, 39, 81, 128. 

Novell, Pte., (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Rcmd. for.V, C. (Jowra-Alipore)—p. 166. 

Nowgong. 

Documents at, destroyed—iii. 

Mutiny at—xv ; Jxxxiv ; xcv. 

Nujmodeen Khan, Tpr., (26th B- 
N. I.) 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Nujoo Khan, Tpr., (1st Cav., H. C ) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Nurut. 

Pass of—pp. 20, 23. 

Nureeawallee. 

Rebels abandon—p. 14. 

Nursingur, Rajah of. 

Applied to for help by Holhar—lxii. 

Nursoo, Gun Lascar, (1st Co. Arty), 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch - p. 79. 

Nusur Nulla Khan, Tpr, (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 




Nutteh Khan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India/'— 
p. 169* 

Nuttoo Khan, Tpr., (Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 117. 

Nyagong, Rajah of. 

Furnishes escort to fugitive English— 
xxvii. 


0 

Oakes, T., Maj., (Cmdg, Cav. 
Brig.,) Saugor 3?. F. 

Mtd. in deep.—p. 33. 

Despatch from—p. 36. 

Commends officers—p. 37. 

O’Connor, Timothy, Pte., (H. M. 
86th Beg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Odepore. 

Rebels at—p. 2, 

Ogilvie, Capt. (Asst. Com, Gen.) 

Supplies stores to Sir H. Rose—p. 105. 

O’Hallaren, Patrick, Pte. (3rd 
B. E, K.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Ommaney, Capt., (R. A.) 

Cmds, Coy. of R. A. at Jhansi— 
p. 44. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 53. 

His battery at Koonch—pp. 67, 69. 

At Calpee—p. 101. 

Mtd, in desp. (May 23rd, 1858)—p. 121. 
Cmdg. Arty, at Calpee—p. 132. 

His battery at the Betwa—xcvii; cii. 

Omra. 

Camp—cxiii. 

O’Neil, John, Pte., (H. M, 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

S.-s, (Koonch)—p, 77. 


Onow. 

Gate at Jhansi—p, 40. 

Oojein. 

Value of rupee at—lii. 

Seindiah’s minister at—Ixii. 

Oomagee, Pte., (Bombay S, M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Oomed Sing. 

Brings message to Mhow from Holkar— 
li. 

Oomree. 

Maj. Orr at—p. 66. 

Second Brigado at—p. 74. 

Oorcha. 

Ranee of Jhansi attacks—lxxxvi. 

Opium. 

Use of, by natives to stimulate courage — 
pp. 47, 94, 08. 

Resulting dejection—p. 102. 

Orai. 

Camp—p. 80. 

Fugitives from, at Gwalior—ii. 

Oram, Kobt., Pte., (H. M. 86th 
Keg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Oraye. 

Road from, ta Calpee—pp. 84, 85. 

Orcha. 

Gate, at Jhansi—vi. 

Ordiel Tewary, Pte., (25th B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Ordnance and Stores. 

Captured from rebels—pp. 118, 16.1, 163; 
xcv, ci. 

Orr, S., Maj., Cmdg. 3rd Cav. H. C» 

At Goraria—lxix. 

Orr, Surg. (4th Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 76. 

Ditto (Mundesore)—lxxv. 




p 


Orr, W. A., Maj., (Cmdg. Hyd. F.F.) 

Reconnoitres passes—p. 21. 

Pursues rebels—p. 23. 

Mtd. in desp.—pp. 24 ; 25. 

Destroys fortified house (Jbansi)—p. 50. 
Mtd. in deep. (Jbansi)— p. 53. 

Defeats the Rajahs-p. 65. 

Marches to Koonch—p, 66. 

His report referred to—p. 68. 

The report—p. 73. 

At Golowleo—p. 86. 

His force in Tehrce—p. 90. 

At Muttra—p. 109. 

Mtd. in desp. (May 18th, 1858)—p. 121. 
Ordered to Punear—p. 133. 

Punear occupied—p. 150. 

Marches on Mundlaysir—li, Ixiv. 

Advance of—I xvi. 

At Muudesore—lxvii; lxviii. 

Mtd. in deep.—lxxi. 

His personal combats—Ixxii. 

His report on operations—lxxiii—vi. 

At the Betwa—xcvii. 

Mtd. in desp.—cii, 

Orri, 

Road to, from Koonch—p. 75. 

Oude, (Oudh). 

p. 83. 

Oude Artillery. 

Foimd at Rathghur—p. 8. 

Oude. 

Cavalry of, believed to have joined 
rebels—p. 129. 

Overing, Edwin, Pte., (H. M. 14th 
lit. Dragns.) 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Owen, Lt.-CoL, (1st Bombay 
Lancers.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—pp. 145 ; 148. 

“ Special mention ” —p. 174. 

Owens, Hugh, Pte., (H. M. 86th 
Beg.) 

Wd. at Jbansi—p. 68. 


Palmer; Capt. (E. A.) 

Commands Company at Banda —p. 36. 
Mtd. in desp., /?>. 

Pandoo Juddoum, Pte. (25th B. 
BT.L) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Pandoo Mengia, Haick, (25th B. 

N. I.) 

Kid. at Jhansi — p. 59. 

Park, A. A., Lt. (24th B. N. I.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 48.; 61. 

Park, Lt. (3rd B. E. B.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)>— pp. 54 ; r.fi. 

Parkins, William, Sgt. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Parnasa. 

English fugitives at—lxv. 

Parton, James, Pte. (H. M. Hth 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Partridge, Lt. (23rd B. 3ST. I. 
doing duty 5th Inf., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—pp, 74 ; 76. 

Pathans. 

In rebel garrison at Rathghur—pp. 7 ; 14. 
Among rebels—p, 50. 

Pearce, Henry, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch-p. 77. 

Pearce, William, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Pearson, James, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 58. 
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Pearson, John, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Peeplia, 

Rebels routed at—lxviii. 

Peer Bucous, Pte. (4th B. H. I.) 

Severely burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Peer Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Kid. at Calpee—■p. 125. 

Peishwa. 

Army of .the, so-called—pp. 71, 104. 

Pelley, Capt. (Cmdg. 10th B. N. 

I.) 

Mtd. in desp., (Kotah-ka-Serai)—p. 163 ; 
176. 

Pennells, Peter, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch-p, 77. 

Pertheepal Sing, Golandauz, (1st 
Co. Arty., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Pettman, lit. (B. H. A.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 43. 

PhoolBagh. 

Palace at Gwalior-pp, 139,144, 145> 
147. 

Captured—pp. 149, 174. 

Mentioned—pp. 150, 157,159,160, 161. 

Pickaring. Thos., Sgt„ (H. M. 86th 
Keg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Pike, William, Pte., (H. M. 05th 
Keg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Pinkney, Capt., (Pol. Agfc. at 
Jhansi.) 

Services at Mudinpore—p. 24. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 105. 

Pittma B., Lt., (1st Tp. H. A.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p, 15, 


Platt, Bvt.-Col. ( Cmdg. 23rd N. 

I.) 

Hears of outbreak at Indore— xlii. 
Prepares for defence of Mhow— ib, xliv. 
Murdered by his men—xliii, lv, lvii. 

His unduo confidence—xlv, xlvi, xlvii, liv # 

Poharee. 

Camp—p. 168. 

Pohooj. 

River—pp. 129, 132. 

Ponton, J., Gnr. (4—2 Artillery.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Pooch. 

Situation of—p. 65, 

Poona. 

Hafts brought from—-p. 86. 

Sir H. RoSo’s baggage reaches—p. 107. 

Poorbess. 

At Novvgong-—xv, xviii. 

Poore, Capt. (H. Mi 8th Hussars.) 

" Special mention,” (Kotah-ka-Serai)— 
p. 176. 

At Gwalior—cxv, cxvi. - 

Poorun, Pte. (Madras S. M.) 

Wd. at J hansi— p. 59. 

Poorun Moochee, Pte. (26th B. N. 

i.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Pope, Lt. (Cmdg. No.1. Madr. H. 
P. Batty.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36. 

Powys, Lt. (6th H. I.) 

Kid. by mutineers at Jhansi—ii, iv, viii. 
Also his family—iii, ix. 

Powys, Lt., (Canal Dopt.) 

At Jaitpore—xxix. 

Postance, Mr. (Dep. Com. of Ordn* 
ance.) 

At Mhow—xlviii. 

Mtd. in deep.—liii. 

Potter, Corp. (Arty.) 

At Mhow—xlix. 
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Fran Singh. 

Demands money from fugitives— xxviii. 


Frendergast, lit. 

Mtd, in desj),—lxxi. 

Wd. (Mundesore)—lxxi, lxxvii. 

Frendergast, Lt. (Madras S. M.) 

Mtd. in desp., (the Bctwa)—ci. 

Frendergast, Thos., Fte. (H. M, 
S6th Beg.) 

Wd. at Ohansi—p. 58. 

Prettijohn, Capt., (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. (Mudmpore)-p. 25. 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 69. 

At Jowra-Alipore—p. 163. 

Mtd. in deep.—p. 166. 

Loads charge at the Botwa—xcviii ; xcis, 
Mtd. in desp. (Betwa)—cii. 

Price, John, Pte. (H. M» 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cvi 

Prior, Capt. (12th Lancers.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 37. 

Punear. 

Maj. Orr at—pp. 133 ; 150. 

Road from Gwalior to—p. 150, 

Punnah. 

Rajah of, loyal—lxxxvi. 

P. mentioned— 1 xxx, lxxxiii, Ixxxv. 

Puray Doobay, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Purcell, Mr. 

Murdered at Jhansi—vli. 

Also his brother—iaCTT-— 

Purrayta. 

Hyd, Contingent at—p. 74. 

Pursad Moorie, Pte. (25th B. N * 

10 

Kid. at Jhansi— p. 59, 

Puttan. 

Village of, captured—p. 3. 


R 

Babuccus, Sepoy, (50th N, L) 

Loyalty of—xxx. 

Baines, J. A. R,, Lt.-Col., (H. M. 
85 th Begt.) 

At Gwalior—p, 143. 

Turns captured guns on ^rebels—i>p. 144 ; 
145. 

Repulses rebels—p. 146. 

Leads charge—p. 148. 

Comds. Inf. at Kotah-ka-Serai -p. 157. 
His report of the assault—p. 160. 
Commends gallantry of his men- p. 16. 
Wd. at. Gwalior—p. 171. 

“ Second special mention ” (Gwalior)— 
p. 174. 

“ Special mention—p. 176. 

At Gwalior —cxv. 

Supplementary report from—cxviii. 

Baite, Sgt., (Arty.) 

At Muntuoo—xxxii. 

At Nowgong—xxxiv. 

With Lt. Townsend—xxxv. 

Commended to Nawab at Banda—xxx vi, 

Baj Ahmed, Bheestie, (5th Inf., 

H. CO 

Wd. (the Betwa) eix. 

Bajahme, Sepoy, (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

S.-s., Calpee —p. 125. 

Bajpootana. 

Brigade leaves, for Goouah—p. 64. 

Bajpootana Field Force. 

p. 134 ; .commended by Sir H. Rose— 
p. 152 i xciii. 

Bajpore. 

Ford at—xcvi. 

Rebels* last stand at, (Betwa)—c. 

Bajumah, Gun Lascar, (1st Co. 
Arty., H. C.) 

Kid. at Koonch—p, 79. 






Rajwas, 

Contemplated attack on rebels at—Ixii. 

Rama Hooray, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 
Kid. at Calpoe—p. 123. 

Ramas Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 
Wd; at Rathghur—p. 0. 

RamTbuccus, Pte., (25th B, N. L) 
Wd. at Jhansi— p. 59. 

Ramchunder Maney, Pte. (25th 
B. N, I.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cvii. 

Ramchunder Mohothoy, Pte« (25th 
B. TSf. I.) 

S.-s., (Kooncli)—p, 76. 

Ramchunder Rao. 

See Bhao Rao Ramohunder . 

Ramdeen, Tpr. (4th Cav., H. 0.) 

Kid, at Calpeq—p. 125, 

Ramdeen Havildar, (24th B. N. L) 

, Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Ramdeen, Havildar, (5th Inf., H. 

O.) 

Wd. at Jhansi — p. 62. 

Ramdeen, Sepoy, (3rd Inf., H. 0.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p.,61. 

Ramdeen, Sepoy, (3rd Inf., H. C.) 

Slightly burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Ramdeen Ahier, Naick, (Bombay 
S. M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Ramdeen Lodh, Pte. (25th B. 
H. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Ramdual, Havildar, (2nd Co. Arty., 
H. C.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Eftmdyal, Sepoy, (5th Inf., H. 

C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 62. 

S.-s* (Calpee)—p. 125. 


Ramgopal Dilchit. 

Afoofedar of Bellarec—xxvi. 

Ram Gunga. 

Defeat of rebels on the left bank of— 
p. 26. 

Ratnjee Sabday, Pte., (24th B. 
3ST, I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Ramjee Yadow, Pte., (24th B* 
N. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Ramlall Tewarry, Pte., (26 th B. 
N. I.) 

Wd., (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Rampura. 

Bajah of, friendly to English—p. 129. 

Rampursaud, Sepoy, (3rd Inf., 
H. C.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Ramsey, Hempell, Sapper, (21st 
Coy., R. E.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Ram Sing, Pte. (4th B. N. I.) 

Wd., the Betwa—cix. 

Ramswamy, Lc.-Naique, ( Madras 
S. M.) 

Wd. at Ratlighur-—p. 9. 

Ramswamy, Pte, ( Madras S. M.) 

Wd. at Ratligur—p. 9. 

Ranee of Jhansi. 

—See Jhansi, 

Ransom, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Kid. (R. Betwa)—cvii. 

Rao Ramchunder. 

Brings letter to Mliow from Holkar— 
lix. 

Rao Sahib. 

Rebel leader—p. 83. 

Orders as to disposal of,—xci, xcii, ( See 
also, Banda, Nau>ab of,) 







Rathghur, 

Rebels resolve to defend Fort—p. 2. 

Their motive— ib. 

Nature and situation of the Rock —ib. 
The Fort attacked by Sir H. Rose— 

p. 5. 

Rebels open fire from Fort—p. 4. 

The Ecdgha captured by Brigr. Steuart— 
p. 4* 

Tower at the main gate captured—p. 5. 
Artillery open lire against East curtain 
of Fort— ib. 

Rebel force from jungle attack videttes 
— ib* 

Driven back and pursued— ib. 

Rebels make unsuccessful night attack — 

p. 6. 

Rebels attack convoy near Rathghur— 

ib. 

Attempted rebel sortie driven back— ib, 
British force enters the Fort ib. 

Flight of rebels — pp. 6-7. 

Chief rebels captured—p. 7. 

Fugitive rebels cut up by pursuing 
cavalry— ib. 

Leading, rebels hanged b. 

Valuable stores found at —p, 8. 

Effigy of European woman’s head found— 

ib. 

Humanity of British. Troops to women 
and children of rebels— ih. 

Rebel standards captured— ib. 

Siege of by Scindiah— ib. 

List of casualties at—p. 9, 

Horses kid. and wcl. at—p. 10. 

Read, Lt. (loth B. N. I.) 

His services at Gwalior— p. 144 . 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwaliorp^p. 175. 

Ditto — cxviii. 

Red-hot shot. 

Used at Jhansi—p. 44. 

Redmayne, W. L., Lt., (H. M. 14th 
lit. Dragns.) 

Kid. at Mundesore-.. 

His gallantry—lxxv ; lxxvi. 


Redstone, Edward, Pte., (H, M. 
71st Bog.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

REGIMENTS, Artillery. Not 
specified. 

Two 6-pndrs. at Rathghur—p. 3. 

At Mudinpore—pp. 21, 23. 

Casualties—p. 25. 

Before Jhansi—pp. 41-45, 45, 49, 50. 
Casualties—pp. 57, 62. 

At Koonch—pp. 66, 67, 69. 

Near Golowlee—p. 88. 

Before Calpee—p. 89. 

At Russulpore —p. 93. 

Beforo Calpee—pp. 94, 95, 98, 100, 110- 

n. 

Casualties —p. 112. 

Mortar Battery—p. 113. 

Casualties—pp. 123,125. 

March on Gwalior—pp. 130,139. 

At Gwalior — pp. 141, 142, 148, 
Casualties- p. 170. 

At the Betwa—xcvii, c, cii. 

Bengal Artillery, 

At Mundeaore—lxx. 

Casualties—Ixxviil—xx viii. 

Bhopal Artillery. 

Guns of, at Mudinpore—p. 21 
Guns of, at J hansi—pp. 65, 92. 

Bombay Artillery. 

At Rathghur—pp. 3, 4, 5. 

At Barodia—pp. 11, 13. 

Bombay Horse Artillery. 

At Rathghur—p. 4. 

Casualties—pp. 9, 10. 

At Barodia—pp. 11, 12. 

Casualties—p. 15. 

(Horses)—p. 16, 

Before Jhansi—pp. 40,41. 

Casualties—pp. 69, 62. 

At Koonch—pp, 66,^69-70, 76. 

At Mutha—p. 87. 

At Calpee—pp. 9$, 100,101,116,118, 






REGIMENTS, Artillery-eon*^ 

Bombay Horse Artillery— cow/rf- 

Casualties at Calpee—pp. 122*123. 
Proceed to Gwalior—pp. 132, 136. 

(i Eagle ” Troop of — p. 138. 

At Morar—p. 140. 

At Gwalior-pp, 143, 145 ; 147, 149. 

At Morar—pp. 163, 165. 

At Kotah-ka-Serai—pp. 167,162. 

At Jowra-Alipore—pp. 163-164.. 
Casualties—pp. 166-167,171. 

Bombay Light Field Artillery. 

At Rathghu—pp. 4, 6. 

At Barodia—pp. 11, 13. 

Casualties (Barodia)—p. 16. 

At Mudinpore—pp. 21, 23. 

At Kooncli—p. 6& 

At Mutha—p. 87. 

At Calpee—pp. 96, 98, 100, 103. 

At Muttra—p. 109. 

At Calpee— pp. 112-115, 116, 117. 

In pursuit of rebels—p. 129. 

March on Gwalior—p. 130. 

Escort Siege Train—p. 133. 

At Gwalior—pp. 135, 136-137, 139, 145, 
147. 

At Morar - pp. 153, 155. 

At Mundesore—lxxii, Ixxiv. 

Casualties at Mundesore—lxxvii—viii. 


At Mudinpore—p. 21. 

At Allahgungo—pp. 26, 27. 

Casualties—p. 29. 

At Jheeghun—pp. 29—30. 

At Banda—pp. 31, 32. 

E. Troop (Native) at Banda—-pp. 31, 
35. 

Casualties—p. 38. 

A. Troop (European) at Banda—pp. 31 
35. - " 

Casualties —p. 38. 

At the Betwa—xcvii, xcix. 

Casualties—cx. 


REGIMENTS, Artillerymen. 
Hyderabad Contingent Artillery. 

At Ratlighur—p. 4. 

Casualties—p. 9. 

Casualties at Jliansi—p. 61. 

At Kooncli—pp. 73, 74. 

Casualties—p. 79. 

At Mutha—p. 87- 
At Morar—-pp. 140, 153. 

At Mundesore - Ixxiv. 

Madras Field Artillery. 

At Banda—p. 31. 

Madras Foot Artillery* 

Casualties at l'anda {nil) —p. 38. 

Reserve Artillery. 

Casualties at the Betwa—evii, cx. 

Royal Artillery. 

At Banda - pp. 31, 32, 36, 

At Koonch-pp. 67, 69,75, 

At Calpee—pp. 95, 101. 

At Diapoora—pp. 107-108. 

At Muttra—p. 109. 

Casualties—pp. 123, 126. 

In garrison at Calpee—p. 132. 

Siege Train under Lt, Mallock. 

At Ratlighur—pp. 3, 4,19. 

At Mudinpore—pp. 21, 23. 

At Jhansi—p. 43. 

At Calpee—p< 95. 

Proceeds to Gwalior—pp. 133, 135,136. 
At the Betwa—xcvii. 

Cavalry. 

H. M. 8th Hussars. 

At Gwalior—pp. 143, 146. 

Escort Scindiah — pp. 151, 156, 157. 
Charge of—p. 158. 

Casualties (Gwalior)—pp. 171, 176. 
Statement regarding their charge before 
Gwalior—cxiv—cx vii. 

9 th Lancers. 

At Allahgungo—pp. 26, 27. 

Casualties—p. 29. 


Horse Artillery. 
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REGIMENTS, Cavalry— contd. 

M. 12th Lancers, 

At Banda—p. 31* 

Gallantry of—p. 32. 

Capture gun—p. 36. 

In pursuit—p. 37. 

Casualties—p. 38. 




H. M. 14th Light Dragoons. 

Two troops under Maj. Scudamore at 
Rathghur—pp. 4, 5. 

Videttes of, on R. Beona—p. 7. 

Casualties at Eathgbur—pp. 9, 10. 

Three Tps. at Barodia—pp. 11, 12. 
Casualties (horses) —p. 16. 

Two Tps. under Maj. Scudamore at 
Maltlione - p. 21. 

Two Tps. under Sir H. Rose at Mq> 1 in* 
pore-pp. 21-23. 

Casualties at Mudinpore—p. 25, 

Sent to invest Jhansi—p. 40. 

In i>ur8u\t of Ranee of J.—p, 49. 

Kill 200 rebels—p. 60. 

Casualties at Jhansi—pp. 59, 62. 

In action at Koonch—p. 67. 

Charge the rebels at K.—pp. 68, 69, 
74—75* 

Casualties at Koonch—pp. 76—77, 78. 
Hout rebel cavalry near Golowlee—p. 86. 
At Mutha—p. 87. 

Sun-stroke among, at Calpee—p. 90. 
Praised by Sir H. Rose—p. 92. 

At Calpee—pp. 95, 96. 

In pursuit of rebels—pp. 101,103,116. 
Detachment of, in rear-guard action near 
Etora—p. 107—108. 

In action near Muttra—p. 109. 

In advance on Calpee—p. 114. 

Casualties at Calpee—pp. 122—123' 
125—126. 

Ordered to reinforce Lt.-Col. Robertson_ 

pp. 129-130. 

March on Gwalior—pp. 132, 135, 136. 

In pursuit of rebels—pp* 138,139. 

Three Tps. stay at Morar—p. 140. 

At Gwalior—pp. 146,147. 

Their steadiness commended—p. 149. 


REGIMENTS, Cavalry-cow^. 

H. M. 14th Light Dragoon s-contd. 

Escort Scindioh to his palace—p. 161. 
At Morar—pp. 153-155. 

In pursuit tif rebels—p. 163. 

Dismounted party kill twenty rebels— 
p. 165. 

Casualties at Jowra-Aliporo—pp, 166- 

167. 

Casualties at Gwalior—p. 170. 

At Mundesore—lxvii, lxviii. 

Gallant charge—lxlx, Ixx. 

In pursuit of rebels:—lxxiv, lxxv. 
Casualties at MundoBore—lxxvi—lxxvii. 
Their gallant charge on the Betwa 
commended by the G. G. and the C-in- 
C—xctv-xcix. 

In action on the Betwa—p. xcvii. 

Chai'ges made by—xcix. 

Cross the river and sabre rebels*—c-ci. 
Commended—ci-ciii 

Casualties on the Betwa—cvii - cviii, cx. 

1st Bombay Lancers, 

At Gwalior—pp. 145,147. 

Charge of—pp. 148, 157. 

Casualties (Gwalior)—pp. 171,174. 

3rd Bombay Light Cavalry. 

Reconnoitre Rathghur—p. 2. 

Under Capt. Forbes—pp. 3, 5. 

Proceed to .Barodia—p, 11. 

Cross jthe Beena—p. 12. 

At Barodia—p. 14. 

Casualties—p, 15. 

At Mudinporc—p. 21. 

Casualties—p. 25. 

To invest J ban si—pp. 40, 49. 

At Goonah—pp. 64, 65. 

At Calpee—p. 95. 

At Diapoora—p. 107. 

Casualties at Calpee—pp. 124, 126, 182. 
At Morar—p. 140. 

At Jowra-Alipore—pp. 163, 164. 

Casualties—p. 167. 
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REGIMENTS, Cavalry— contd. 

Hyderabad Contingent, let Cav¬ 
alry. 

Casualties at Bathghur—pp. 9,10. 

Ditto at Barodia ~p. 16, 

Ditto at Mudinpore~p» 25. 

Gallantry in pursuit of rebels at Jhansi 
—Pi 50. 

Casualties at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Led by Lt. Dowker in action at Koonch 
—p. 73. 

Casualties at Koonch—p. 79. 

In pursuit of rebels, under Lt. 
Dowker-^-p. 116. 

Commended by Maj. Gall—p. 11S. 
Casualties at Calpee—p. 125. 

Under Brigr.-Gon. Napier at Morar— 
p. 140. 

At Mundeiore—lxviii, lxxiii.- 

Under Lt. Johnstone on tho Betwa—cii. 

Casualties on the Betwa- cix ; cx. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 2nd Cav¬ 
alry. 

Gallant charge of, at Banda—p. 31!; 33 ; 

34. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 3rd Cav¬ 
alry. 

In action at Barodia—p. 12. 

Casualties at Barodia— p. 16. 

In action at Koonch—p. 68. 

Capture gun from rebels—p. 69. 

Casualties at Koonch—pp. 76, 78. 

In action at Mutha—p.'87. 

Under Capt. Abbott, before ^Calpee— 
pp. 96-97,109,113, 116. 

Charge rebels at Calpee—p. 117. 

Casualties during action, ib . 

Ditto before Calpee—pp. 123, 125. 

At Morar—p. 140. 

At Jowra-Aliporo— pp. 163-164. 
Commended—p. 166. 

Men recommended for “ Order of _ British 
India**—pp. 168-169. 

Casualties at Gwalior—p. 170 ; lxi*. 

In action (at Mundesore—lxvii. 


REGIMENTS, Cavalry— contd, 

Hyderabad Contingent, 3rd Cav- 
airy —contd. 

Under Lt. Clerk—Ixviii. 

Under Maj. S. On\, charge of lxix. 
Casualties at Mundeaore—-lxxviii. 

Under Lt. Johnstone at the Betwa—cil. 
Casualties at the Betwa— cvii; cx. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 4th Cav¬ 
alry. 

Under Capt, Abbott,at Mudinpore—p. 23 
Gallantry of, at Jhansi—p. 50. 

Casualties—p. 61. 

Under Capt. Murray at Koonch— p. 73. 
Casualties at Koonch—p, 79. 

Ditto at Calpee—p. 125 ; lxxiii. 

Ditto at the Betwa—cix, cx. 

Hyderabad Contingent, unspeci¬ 
fied Cavalry. 

At Bathghur—p. 7. 

At Barodia—p. 11. 

In advanced and rear guard of Sir IK 
Ilose’e attack on pass of Mudinpore 
pp. 21, 23. 

At Jheeghun—p. 29. 

Casualties—p. 30. 

Under Maj. -Gen. Whitlock, at Banda— 
p. 31. 

Gallantry ai-Banda—pp. 34—35. 
Casualties at Banda—p. 38. 

Under Brigr. Stuart in advance on Jhan- 
si—p. 40. 

In right attack on Jhansi—pp. 46-47. 

In pursuit of rebels at Jliausi p. 49. 

In garrison at Jhansi— p. 65. 

In action at Mutha—p. 87. 

Ditto bofore Calpee—p. 95; 97 ; 101. 
In pursuing column under Lt.-Col. 

Robertson—pp. 103, 129. 

In rear-guard action near Diapoora— 
p. 107. 

I« 1st Brigr. at Calpee—p. 114. 
Casualties at Calpee—pp. 126, 132. 
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EEGIMENm Cavalry 
Hyderabad Contingent unspeci¬ 
fied Cavalry— contd. 

Under Brigr.-Gen, Napier in pursuit of 
rebels—pp. 153,154,163. 

Charge at Jowra-Alipore, under Capt. 
Abbott—p. 164. 

Casualties at Jowra-Alipore—pp. 166-7.3 
At Muridesore, under Maj. Orr.—lxvii, 
lxxi. 

In action on the Botwa—xcvii; xcix ; o. 

Meade's Horse. 

At Morar— pp. 140, 150. 

At Jowra-Alipore—p. 163. 

Casualties—p. 167. 

and Punjab Cavalry. 

At Allabguuge—p. 27. 

Casualties—p. 29. 

Towana Horse. 

At Cal pee— p. HO. 

Casualties—p. 112 ; 153 ; 154. 

Engineers, 

Royal Engineers. 

Company under Capt. Pen wick at Jhansi 
—p. 53. 

Casualties in 21st Co. at Jhansi—pp. 57, 
62. 

21st Co. under Lt. Gossei, at Koonch— 
p. 73, 

Casualties at Koonch—pp. 76, 78 ; 95. 
Under Lt, Edwards at. Calpco—p. 99. 
CSmmended by Sir H. Rose— ib. 

With 1st Brig, at Calpee—pp. 113, 114. 
Casualties at Calpee—pp. 123, 125. 

In garrison at Calpee—p. 132. 

At Morar, under Brigr. Napier—p. 140. 

Bombay Sappers and Miners. 

Assist in capture of Eodgba (Rathghur) 

p. 4. 

Casualties at Rathghur—p. 9. 

Ditto at Jhansi—pp. 59, 62. 

In garrison at Jhansi—p 65. 

Ordered to march on Gwalior—p. 130. 


REGIMENTS, Engineers - contd. 
Madras Sappers and Miners. 

Under Lt.-Col. Liddell at attack on 
Rathghur—p. 3. 

Cut road to Battery— ib. 

Casualties at Rathghur—p. 9. 

March under Sir H. Rose against Baro- 
dia—p. 11. 

Commonded for sorvice at Rathghur— 
p. 15. 

Casualties at:Jhansi—pp, 59,62 ; 114. 
March against Gwalior under Sir H. 
Rose— p. 132. 

March from Moran—p. 139, 

Directed to make bridge across canal 
at Gwalior—p. 141. 

Commended for zeal and intelligence — 
p. 142. 

In attack on Moral*—pp. 153, 154. 

Their eminent services—Ixxii. 

At Goraria— ib. 

Sappers and Minors (unspeci¬ 
fied). 

Under Sir H. Rose in attack on Pass of 
Mudinpore—p. 21. 

Under Maj.-Gen. Whitlock in advance 
on Banda-pp. 31. 

Infantry. 

H. M. 7ist. 

Guard convoy of treasure and stores for 
Jhansi—pp. 64 ; 65. 

Losses by sun-stroke before Koonch— 

pp. 68, 82. 

Casualties from all causes before Koonch 
—p. 78. 

Suffer greatly from effects of heat— 
p. 82. 

Their admirable fire at Mutha—pp. 87 ; 
95. 

Occupy Muttra—p. 109. 

Repulse rebels with heavy loss— ib. 
Advance on Calpee in 1st Brig, under 
Brigr. Stuart—p. 114. 

Casualties in operations against Calpee— 
pp. 124,126. 















REGIMENTS, Infantry — contd. 

71st Highland light Infantry— 

contd. 

Ordered to reinforce Lt.-Coi. Robertson 
and IV arc h on Gwalior — p, 130. 

As skirmishers before Gwalior — p. 137. 
Capture nullahs— ib. 

Commended by Sir H. Rose — ib. 

Their gallant spirit when prostrated by 
sun-sickness — p. 138. 

March for Kotah-ka- Serai — p: 139. 

In 2nd brig, under , Brigr.-Genl. Napier, 
at Morar-—p. 153. 

Clear the ravines of rebels, before 
Gwalior—pp. 154, 155. 

Casualties, before Gwalior—p. 170. 

H. M. 86th Reg, 

Gallantry of, at Jhansi—pp. 46, 64, 55. 
Casualties of, at Jhansi—pp. 57, 58, 62. 
In action at Kooneh—pp. 67, 68. 
Casualties of, at Kooneh—pp. 76, 78. 

In action at Calpee—pp. 112, 113. 

Drive mutineers from Rehrce — p. 114. 
Casualties at Calpee—pp. 123, 125. 
Reinforce Lt.-Col. Robertsons column— 
pp. 129, 130. 

Advance on Morar- p. 135. 

Take Cantonments—p. 137. 

Advance on Kotali-ka-Serai — p. 139. 
Prostrated by sun-sickness —pp. 140, 

141. 

Capture guns at Gwalior— p. 143. 
Further advance—pp. 145, 146. 

First attack on Goraria—lxx. 

Second attack— ib. 

Casualties near Mundesore—hfxvii. 

In action on the R. Betwa—xcvii, evii, 
ciii. 

Casualties on the Betwa—evii, cx. 

H. M. 88th Reg. 

Reinforces Sir H. Rose—pp. 93, 94. 
Weakened by sun*stroko—p. 96. 

At Calpee—p. 110. 

Enfield rifles used by—pp. Ill; 114. 


REGIMENTS, Infantry , — contd. 

H. M. 95th Reg. 

At Gwalior—pp. 141, 143. 

Work captured guns —p. 141; 145 ; 146 
147. 

Charge of—p. 148. 

Com mended—pp. 157,159 
Casualties (Kotah-ka-Serai)—pp. 160, 
161, 163. 

Casualties (Gwalior)—pp. l7l, 172, 
174. 

H. M. Rifle Brigade. 

At Calpee—pp. 98, 113. 

3rd Bombay European Reg. 

Make reconnaissance at Rathghur- p. 2. 
As skirmishers—p. 3. 

Drag gnus—p. 4. 

Capture fort at Rathghur—p. 6. 
Humanity of—p. 8. 

Casualties of, at Rathghur—pp. 9, 11. 

As skirmishers at Earodia—p. 12. 
Comnjended by Sir Hugh Rose--p. 14. 
Casualties of. at Barodia — p. 15. 

At Mudinpore—p. 21. 

Storm a hill—pp. 22, 23. 

Casualties of, at Mudinpore—p. 25. 
Persevering gallantry of, at Jhansi—. 
p. 46. 

Further services of, at Jhansi—p. 47. 
Occupy the fortress—pp. 49, 56. 

Casualtt>f, at Jhansi - pp. 60, 65. 

Ditto of, at Kooneh—p. 78. 

Attack rebels in ambush at Calpee— 
p. 97. 

Check rebels at Etora~*p. 108. 

At Deopore—p. 110. 

At Calpee—pp. 112, 114. 

Casualties of, at Calpee—pp. 124, 126. 

At Calpee—p. 132. 

Under Col. Riddell—p. 183. 

Under Brigr.-Genl. Napier at Morar— 
p. 140. 

In action on the Betwa—xcvii, c. 
Casualties—cviii, cx. 
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REGIMENTS, Infantry -conld. 

10th Bombay Native Infantry. 

At Gwalior—p. 143. 

Gallant charge—p. 144. 

Capture an arsenal—p. 146 ; 147 ; 148. 
Commended—pp. 157, 159. 

Casualties (Kotah-ka* Serai)—pp. 160 ; 
161 i 162. 

Casualties (Gwalior)—p. 172. 

Capture of guns—cxviii. 

24th Regt. Bombay Native In¬ 
fantry, 

Under Sir H. Rose at Ratbgliur—p. 2. 
Occupy u Eedgha ” at Rathghur—p. 4. 
Storm tower at main gate —p. 5. 
Casualties at Rathghur - p. 9. 

In feint against pass of Narut—p. 21. 

At Jhausi—p. 48. 

Casualties at siege storm of Jhansi— 

pp. 61, 62. 

Eight Cos. in garrison at Jhansi—p. 65. 
(Six)—p. 92. 

Casualties at Koonch—p. 78. 

In rear-guard action near Deopore — 
p. 107. 

Occupy Muttra—p. 109. 

Repel attack—p. 110. 

Casualties at Calpee—pp. 124, 126 ; 132. 
At Morar under Brigr. Napier—p, 140. 

In action on the Betwa—xcvii. 

Casualties on the Betwa—cix, ox. 

26th Bombay Native Infantry. 

Casualties at Jhansl^pj^BflJ, 62. 

Under Lt.-Col. Robertssn at Koonch— 
p. 67. 

'Thanked for their gallantry— ib. 

With Sir H. Rose at Koonch—p. 68. 
Casualties at Koonch—pp. 76, 78. 

March to assistance of Maj. Forbes— 
p. 87. 

Great sufferings from solar beat—p. 88. 
In action before Calpee—pp 94, 95. 
Protect camp at Calpee—p. 96. 

Gallant charge of—99, 


REGIMENTS, Infantry — contd . 

25 th Bombay Native Infan- 

try—contd. 

Specially mentioned for distinguished 
conduct— ib. 

In pursuit of rebels—p. 100. 

In pursuing column under Lt.-Col. 

Robertson—p. 103 ; 129. 

In action at Calpee—pp. 113,114. 
Greatly distinguish themselves—p. 115. 
Casualties at Calpee—pp. 123, 125. 
Reinforce Lt.*Col. Robertson—p. 130. 
Three days without a meal—p. 132. 
Advance against Gwalior—p. 135. 
Reinforce left attack—p. 136. 

Enfilade rebel entrenchments—p. 137. 
Reinforce Brigr. Smith—p. 139. 

Support H. M. 86th Reg. —- pp. 143, 146. 
Ordered to attack barracks—p. 147. 
Capture the fort at Gwalior—p. 150. 
Casualties at Gwalior—p. 170. 

In two attacks on Goraria—lxx. 

Their admirable conduct mentioned 
lxxii, lxxiii. 

Casualties at Mundcsorc—lxxvii, lxxviii. 
In action on the Betwa—xcvii, cii, civ. 
Assist in capture of Kooshabore—ciii. 
Casualties on the Betwa—evii, cx. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 3rd Inf. 

Casualties at Jhansi—pp. 61-62. 

At Koonch—p. 73.. 

Casualties at Calpee—p. 125.1 
Ditto at Mundesore -lxxviii. 

At the Betwa—cix, cx. 

Hyderabad Contingent, 5th Inf. 

Casualties at Jhansi—p. 62. 

At Koonch-pp. 73, 74. 

Casualties — p. 79. 

Ditto at Calpee —p. 125. 

Ditto, at Mundesore— lxxviii; cix ; cx. 

Hyderabad Contingent, unspeci¬ 
fied Inf. 

At Mudinpore—pp. 21, 22. 

Under Dr. Vaughan—p. 72* 

AtMutha—p. 87 i 153. 





IfrDBX 



REGIMENTS, Infantry - concld. 

3rd Madras Europeau Reg. 

At Banda—p, 31. 

Commended—p. 33. 

Casualties-^. 38. 

1st Reg., Madras Native Inf/ 

At- Banda—p. 31. 

Casualties—p. 38. 

38th Reg., Native Inf. 

At Golowlee—p. 87. 

60th Reg., Native Inf. 

At Banda—p. 31. • 

Casualties (nil) —p- 38* 

Miscellaneous. 

Bhopal, 

Rcgt. of, placed at Sir H. Rose's disposal 
-P. 3. 

Capture village of Puttau— ib. 

Repulse rebels—p. 6. 

Rebels escape through their lines at 
Rathghur—pp. 6, 7. 

. Contingent under Col. Travers, - xlvi. 

Sikh Battalion, 

Reinforces Sir H. Rose—pp. 93, 95. 

At Calpec—p. 114. 

Sikh Horse. 

Under Col. Riddell-133. 

Sikh Inf. 

Under Col. Riddell—p. 133. 

Sikh Police Corps, 

Reinforce Sir H. Rose—p. 110. 

Bhopal, 

Troops at Rathghur—<p. 7. 

Camel Corps. 

Reinforces Sir H. Rose—pp. 93, 95. 

At Calpec—p. 97. 

Charge of—pp. 98 ; 110, 

Casualties—pp. 124,126. 


REGIMENTS, Mutinous. 

1st Light Cavalry. 

Maj. Harris shot and cut down by, at 
Mhow—Xlvii. 

Col. Platt trusts tho Regt.—liv. 

Is murdered, with other officers, by 
them--lvii. 

5th Bengal Irregular Cavalry. 

With the Nawab of Banda—p. S3. 

Their commander killed—p. 97. 

At Morar— p. 136. 

14th Bengal Irregular Cavalry. 

Let Infantry begin mutiny at Jhansi 
and Nowgong—i. 

Their reason— ib., ii. 

Under Lfc. Ityves—iii.' 

Officers of—v. 

Save officers—vi. 

At Nowgong—xv, xxi. 

12th Native Infantry. 

Seventh Company mutiny at Jhansi—i. 
Their records lost—iii. 

Seize magazine—v, vi. 

Become mutinous at Nowgong—xv. 
Profess affection for British—xvi, xx. 
Set fire to their lines—xxv; xxxiv. 

23rd Native Infantry. 

Mutiny of, at Mhow-xlii. 

Kill their officers—xliii. 

Tlieir mess-liouse burned—xlvi j lvii. 

34th Native Infantry. 

Bundelcund men discharged from—xvil. 

52nd Native Infantry. 

Cut up at Mudinpore—p. 23. 

Their losses at Koonch—p. 70. 

In rebel army at Calpee—p. 83, 


Rehree. 

Situation of—p. 89. 

Attack on—pp. 93, 94, 100. 

Rebel battery at—pp. 110, 111. 

Reilly, Daniel, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 76. 










Reilly, J., Lt., (H. M. 8th Hussars.) 

Died, s,-s.— p. 171* 

“Special mention,” (Ivotah-ka-Serai)— 
p. 176. 

In charge at Gwalior—cxv. 

Account of his death—cxvi. 

Kelly, James, Pte. (3rd E. R.) 

Wd. at Mudinporc—p. 25. 

Remington, Lt. 

At Muhoba—xxix, xxx. 

Remmington, Maj. 

Commands Horse Arty, at Allaligunge— 
pp. 26, 27. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Rewah. 

Force raised t—xxxi. 

Threatened by rebels—lxxx. 

Rajah of, loyal—lxxxvi. 

Under control of Sir R. Hamilton — 
lxxxviii. 

Reynolds, John, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Died, s.-s., Calpee—p. 124, 

Rheman Khan, Pte. (24th B. N. I.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Rhow. 

Hear Indore—liv. 

Ribbons, George, Corp. (H. M., 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p. 77. 

Rich, Maj. (H. M., 71stRegt.) 

At Muttra—p. 109. 

Mtd. in desp. (May 1.8, 1858)—p. 121. 

At Morar—p. 137. 

Pursues rebels—p. 1547^ ~ 

Mtd. in desp. ib. —p. 155. 

Richards, Lt. (2nd Punj. Cav.) 

Aids in capture of guns at Allaligunge— 

p, 27. 

Rickards, Maj. (Pol. Agent, Bho- 
pal.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 105. 

Sir H. Rose’s indebtedness to— ib , 


Riddell, Col. 

Guards ford—p. 102. 

Comdg. moveable column (Gwalior)— 
pp. 133,134. 

His advance delayed—p. 150. 

Ridler, John, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd., (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Rielly, Daniel. 

See Reilly. 

Rifle Pits. 

At Rathghnr—p. 3. 

Rifles. 

See Eqfield Rifles. 

Rijwass. 

Sir H. Rose’s force at — p. 21. 

Ritchie, Pield Surg. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 119. 

Roach, Patrick, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi— p. 68. 

Roberts, H. S., Maj.-Gen. 

Comdg. Rajpootana F. F.—p. 156. 
Captures Koteli—xci. 

At Gwalior—xciii. 

Comdg. Northern Div. of Army—cxiii. 

Roberts, Walter, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (R. Betwa)—evii. 

Robertson, G. H., Maj. (Lt.-Col.) 

Comdg. 25th B. N. I., Jntd. in desp. 

(Jhansi)—p. 53. 

At Koonch—p. 67. 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 73. 

“ Special mention"’—pp. 99, 103. 

Report from, referred to—p. 114. 

His knowledge of natives—p. 129. 
Reinforced, ib again—p. 130. 
Commandant of Gwalior—p. 149. 

“ 5th special mention”—p. 173. 

At Mundesorc—lxvii. 

At Goraria—lxx. 

Mtd. in desp.—lxxii. 

Wd. at Mundosore—lxxvi. 

At the Betwa—cii. 







Robinson, George, Pte. (H, M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii. 

Robinson, Homy, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Robinson, Capt. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mtd. in deep. (Jhansi)- pp. 54, 56. 

Leads column at Jliausi— ib, 

Rodden, Edward, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Roderick, Bugler (Arty.) 

Wd. at Nowgong—x-xxii} xxxv; xxxvi. 

Roe,»Lt. (12th Lancers.) 

Acts as Brigr.-Maj.—p. 37, 

Mtd. in desp.— ib. 

Roger, Pte. (3rd B, E. R.) 

Mtd. in deep. (Jhansi)—p. 56. 

Roghooje Powar, Jemadar (25th 
B. 3ST. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 69. 

Rohilcund. 

Page 83. 

C.-in-C. in—p. 104. 

Rohillas. 

Among rebels—p. 49. 

Disaffected—p. 93. 

Roome, Lt. 

Cinds. 10th li. N. I. at Gwalior—pp. 144, 
146, 148. 

“ Special mention ” (Gwalior)—p. 174. 

Rose, Alexander, Sgt. (H. M. 71st 
Reg.) 

S.-s, (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Died, s.-s., Calpee—p. 124. 

Rose, Capt. (Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
H. Rose.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Barodia)—pp. 12,18. 
Saves a life at Jhansi—p. 48. 

Mtd. in deep. (Betwa)—cii. 


Rose, Sir Hugh,Maj.-Gen., Comdg. 
C. I. P. F. 

Letters and Despatches from— 

To Adjt.-Gen. of the Army (Camp 
Saugor, Feb. 7, 1858)—p. 2. 

To Col. Green, C.B., Adjt.-Gen. of the 
Army—p. 10. 

To Maj.-Gen. Mansfield, Chief of Staff, 
(Camp before Jhansi, March 26, 1858) 
-p. 19. 

To Chief of the Staff, (Camp Mote, April 
30, 1858)—p. 39. 

To Maj.-Gen. Sir William Mansfiold, 
Chief of the Staff, (camp Golowlce, 
May 24, 1868)-p. 64. 

To Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm. M. Mansfield, 
Chief of the Staff of the Army in 
India," (Gwalior, June 22,1858)—p. 81. 

To Maj.-Gen. Sir William Mansfield, 
Chief of tho Staff of the • Army, 
India, (Poouah, Oct. 13,1858)— p. 129. 

List of ofiicers’aiid soldiers of C. I. F. F. 
and Rajpootana F. F. “ mentioned 
and u Specially mentioned” by him 
for good service before Gwalior— 
p. 172. 

To Col. Birch, See. to Govt, of India, 
Mil. Dept., (Camp Sirrus, March 19, 
1858)—lxxxi. 

To Maj.-Gen. Whitelock, Comdg. Saugor 
Field Divn, (Sirrus Ghat, March 19, 
1858) — Jxxxiii. 

To the CWef of the Staff, (Camp Pooch, 
April 30, 1858)—xcv. 

To the Chief of the Staff, (Camp Soo- 
powlie,. Juno 14, 1858)—cxi. 

[Rathghur.] 

Refers to report of Jan. 31,1858—p. 2. 

Approaches Rathghur — aft. 

Extricates flankers from unfavourable 
position— ib. 

Reconnoitres the surrounding country— 
ib. 

Invests as far as possible, the rock of— 

3. 

Records services of Regt of Bhojpal— ib. 





[Bathghur]— (Contd.) 

Attacks the Fort under cover of a feint 

—3. 

Leads troops through jungle to the Fort 

—■ ib. 

Dii*ects road to be cut to battery— 

And Rifle pits— ib. 

Thanks battery and its Cmndr.—p. 4. 
Personally superintends two simul¬ 
taneous attacks— ib. 

Orders capture of tower at main gate— 

ib. 

Conducts attack on rebels on banks of the 
Becna—p. 5. 

Hears of rebel attack on convoy—p. 6. 
Makes over prisoners to Sir R. Hamilton 

-p. r. 

Also the Native letters, etc., found in the 
Fort—p. 8. 

Enjoins the troops to spare women and 
children— ib. 

Commends the services of officers and 
men— ib. 

Submits a return of Oudo artillery 
found in Fort— ib. 

Returns thanks to His Excellency and 
Lord Elplrinstone—p. 9. 

[Barodia,] 

Marches from Rathghur—11. 

Orders of inarch adopted— ib. 

Opens fire on rebel ambuscade— ib. 

Drives rebels from jungle—p. 12. 
Commends officers— ib. 

Conducts further attack on rebels—^. 
Commends officers and men—p. 13. 
Orders shelling of Fort— ib. 

Barodia occupied—p«.14^ 

Marches back to Rathghur— ib. 

Describes result of victory— ib* 
Commends officers and men—pp, 14, 15, 
Encloses list of casualties—p. 15* 

[Pass of Mudinpore.] 

Marches from Garakota to Saugor—p. 19. 
Is detained at Saugor— ib. 

Expects resistance to advance on Jhausi 

—p. 20. 


[Pass of Mudinpore]— (Contd.) 
Determines to force his way— ib. 
Describes the three passes—pp. 20-21. 
Requests Maj. Orr to reconnoitre them 
—p. 21. 

Marches to Rijwass— ib. 

Selects Mudinpore for attack— ib. 

Makes feint against Narut— ib. 

Leaves small garrison at Barodia— ib. 
Marches against the pass— ib. 

Drives rebels from a glen—p. 22. 

Orders hill to be stormed— ib. 

Sends Capt. Abbott to clear the pass - 
p. 23. 

The pass gained— ib. 

Describes rebel fOrtifications — p. 23. 
Orders advance of siege train— ib. 

Orders pursuit of rebels— ib. 

Commends officers—p. 24. 

[Jhansi.] 

Arrives at Simra with 2nd Brigade— 
p. 40. 

Sends Brigr. Steuart to invest Jhansi— 

ib. 

Is delayed in reaching Jhansi— ib. 

Makes ropeated reconnaissances— ib. 
Describes the fortress and city—pp. 40- 
41. 

Establishes Flying Camps—p. 41. 

Selects site for breaching battery— ib. 
Desires preservation of the Palace— 
p. 42. 

Constructs batteries on rocky ridge - 
p. 43. 

Occupies the Jokun Bagh—p. 44. 
Constructs other batteries - ib. 

Describes damage done in Jhansi by 
cannonade— i b* 

Consents to escalade—p. 45. 

Postpones date of storming— ib. 
Establishes telegraph on hill— ib. 

Issues order for assault of city walls— 

ib. 

Commends conduct of attack -p. 46. 
Orders houses to be loopholed— ib. 

Visits the light attack— ib. 




[Jhansi]— (Contd.) 

Passes through the breach with Lt.*Col. 
Turnbull—p. 47. 

The latter killed— ib. 

Orders clearance of part of the city— 
p. 47. 

Allows soldiers to hoist Union Jack on 
Palace—p. 48. 

Hears of attack on Flying Camp— ib. 

Moves available troops against rebels on 

hill- a. 

Postpones attack on rest of city—p. 49. 

Keceivos false alarm of approach of 
enemy— ib. 

Occupies the rest of the city— ib* 

Sends force in pursuit of flying rebels— 
ib. 

Makes honourable mention of officers~ 

p. 50. 

Describes great strength of Jhansi— 
p. 51. 

Eulogises conduct of troops—pp. 51-52. 

Orders destitute women and children at 
Jhansi to be fed— ib. 

His obligations to officers—p. 53. 

[Kooncb.] 

Marches from Jhansi on Calpeo—p. 64. 

Leaves garrison at Jhansi-p. ,65. 

Joins Maj. Gall at Pooch— ib. 

Learns that rebels had occupied Koonch 
— ib. 

Sends Maj. Orr against rebel Rajahs— 
tyt 

Makes flank march to North-West— 

p. 66. 

Comes within sight of Koonch— ib. 

Determines to storm the town-p. 67. 

The town occupied—t b. 

Commends troops—*#. 

Ditto — p. 69. 

Discontinues pursuit in consequence of 
great heat—p. 70. 

Describes results of rebel defeat at 
Koonch—pp. 70-71." 

Commends officers—p. 72. 

And Medical Department—p, 78, 


[Calpee.] 

Describes serious consequences of great 
heat-pp. 81-82. 

And scarcity of water—p. 82. 

Describes rebels* sources of strength— 
pp. 82-83. 

Accidental frustration of his tactical 
plans—p. 84. 

His original instructions— ib. 

His letter to Col. Maxwell miscarries— 
ib. 

Determines to march to iGolowlee— 
pp* 84-85. 

Orders 2nd Brig, to Banda-p. 86. 

His plan foiled-— ib. 

Delays one day at Etowa— ib. 

Reaches Golowlee—p. 86. 

Sends instructions to Col. Maxwell— ib. 

Effects junction of Bengal and Bombay 
troops— ib. 

Marches to assistance of Maj. Forbes— 
p. 87. 

Prevents evacuation of Mutha— ib. 

Husbands the strength of his men_ 

p. 88. . 

Commends officers—*#. 

Gives details of plan of attack on Calpee 
—p. 89. 

Compelled to modify his plan - p. 90. 

Describes effects of great heat— ib. 

Gives details of the difficulties he had to 
face—p* 91. 

His eulogy of the troops under his com¬ 
mand—p. 92. 

Calls upon Col. Maxwell for reinforce¬ 
ments— p. 93. 

Selects position for battery at Russul- 
pore— ib. 

Maintains his ground against rebel 
attacks—p. 94. 

Receives notice of general attack by 
rebels-*#. • 

Gives details of his dispositions—p. 95. 

Advance in* force of rebels reported — 
p. 96. 

His tactics against the attack— ib. 





[Calpee]- ( Contd) 

Goes to the rescue of Brigr. Stuart with 
Camel Corps—p. 97. 

Charges and routs rebels ~p. 98. 

Commends officers— ib, 

Decides on immediate attack on Calpee—■ 

p. 100. 

Leads troops through ravines—p. 101. 

And takes possession of Calpee— ib. 

Describes contents of Arsenal at Calpee 
~p. 102. 

Sends Lt.-Col. Robertson in pursuit of 
enemy—p. 103. 

Eulogises his troops— ib. 

Tenders his thanks to the G.-G., Lord 
Elphinstone, and Sir H. Somerset— 
p, 104. 

His indebtedness to officers ol the Civil 
Service—pp. 104—-05. 

Excuses tardy despatch of report— 
pj 106. 

His five attacks of sun-sickness— ib. 

Temporary loss of Mb baggage—p. 107. 

[Gwalior.] 

Receives conflicting reports of flight of 
rebels—p. 129. 

Givos troops a short rest— ib. 

Reinforces Lt.-Col. Robertsoii— ib.j p. 130. 

Hears of rebol attack on Scindiah— ib. 

The seriousness of the situation—p. 131. 

Proceeds by forced marches to Gwalior— 
p. 132. 

Joins Brigr. Stuart’s column— ib. 

Praises Hyderabad Contingent—p. 133. 

His plan of attack on Gwalior—aA. 

His lack of a map of Gwalior—pp. 133, 
134. ^ 

Orders Brigr. Smith to Kotah-ka-Serai— 
p. 134. 

Marches against the Morar Cantonments 

— ib. * 

Reaches Bahadurpore— ib. 

Immediately attacks Morar—p. 135. 

Commends officers—p. 13Y. 

Praises the gallantry of his troops— 
p. 137. 


[ Gwalior] ~ {Contd.) 

Reconnoitres Gwalior—p. 139. 

Marches to Kotah-ka-Serai—p. 140. 

Receives report from Brigr. Smith— U. 

Selects position for siege guns—p. 141. 

Ordcrs'attack on enemy’s loft flapk— 
p. 143. 

Describes view of Gwalior from the 
heights—p. 144 

Determines on immediate advance— 

His dispositions for attack—pp. 145—147. 

Gives orders for general attack on 
Gwalior—p. 147. 

Enters the town with Lt.-Col. Raines 
p. 148. 

Reaches Scmdiah’s Palace—p. 149. 

Sends patrols to clear the streets— ib. 

Orders investment of Fort— ib. 

Discusses Tautia Topee’s character— 
p. 150. 

Requests Brigr. Napier to pursue enemy 
—p. 151. . 

Receives Scindiah, and escorts him to his 
Palace— ib. 

His appreciation of Scindiah ib* 

Praises the devotion of his troops— 
p. 152. 

Their exploits—pp. 152, 153. 

He gives over liis command to Brigr. 
Napier—p. 153. 

His supplementary “ Special Mentions ” 
of officers—pp. 176—177. 

Letters to, from Maj.-Gen. Mansfield, on 
reduction of .1 liansi - lxxix. 

Acknowledges instructions from Gover¬ 
nor General—lxxxii. 

Letter jfrom Maj.-Gen. Whitlock to — 
lxxxiii. 

[The Betwa.] 

Announces his victory—xcv. 

Hears of Tantia Topee’s! force—xevi. 

Marches to Bupoba— ib. 

Comments on the weakness of his force— 
xcvii. 

Sends! Maj. Orr to watch enemy— ib. 






INDEX 


Ur 


- *•— 

-(Contd.) 


[The Betwa] 

Prepares for the attack— ib. 

Describes engagement—xcviii-xcix. 
Commends officers—xcix. 

Orders pursuit of routed enemy— xcix-c. 
Eulogises the conduct of his troops—ci. 
Honourably mentions officers and men- — 
ib. 

Rectifies omission of names of officers— 
cxi. 

Rose, W., Lt., (25th B. N. I.) 

Mtd. in desp, (Morar)—-187. 

Captures the Fort of Gwalior, and is 
killed*—pp 150, 170. 

“ Special mention,”—p. 173. 

Ross, Maj. 

Comdg. Camel | Corps—p.p. 97. 

“Special mention,”—pp. 98; 101. 

M.td* in desp. (May 22, 1858),—p. 122. 

Rowjee, Horse-keeper (Arty.) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p. 25. 

Rugoonath Sing, Sepoy (5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

Fatally burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Ruheem Ali Nurut. 

Reinforces rebels—p. 129. 

Rumzad Khan Havildar (25th B. 

N. I.) 

** Special mention,(Gwalior)—p. 175. 

Runjeet Khan, DufFadar (4 th Cay., 
H. C.) 

Kid. at Jhansi —p. 61. 

Rupee, Company’s. 

Fall of value of — lii. 

Russulpoor, 

British Battery at—p. 93. 

Co.-of H, M. 86th Reg. at —p. 94. 
Situation of—p. 110 • ill. 

Rutherford, Wm., Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Beg.) 

Died, s.*8. (Koonch)—p. 78. 


Ryall, Lt. (Adjt. 2nd Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p* 34. 

Ryan, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Rymattalah Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 16. 

Ryves, Lt. (12th N. I.) 

Supposed escape of—iii. 

At Jhansi—xxi. 


s 


Saadut Khan. 

Mutineer, reward for his head—lxii. 

Sadoolla Khan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. 

CO’ 

Recnid. for f( Order of British India,”— 
p. 169. 

Sage, Brigr. (Cmdg. at Saugor.) 

Gives stores to Sir H. Rose—p. 106. 

Saheb Rai. 

Aids British fugitive—iv/ 

Sahibood-deen. 

Khansamah, his account of mutiny at 
Jhansi—ix—xii. 

Saibgunge. 

Mutineers driven from—p, 27. 

Saligram Sing,lSepoy. 

Wd. at Nowgong— xxxii. 

Sallow Khan, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H C.) 

Reemd. for “ Order of British, India,”— 
p. 169. 

Salone. 

District of—xxxv. 

Salpoora Hills. 

lxxxviii. 

Salt Customs,Police. 

In action at Mudinpore—p. 21. 

Rebels mistaken for them—p. 22. 




Samajee Alrajee, Subadar (24th 

£. isr. I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Sanderson, Aeefc. Surg. (1st Cav., 
K. C.) 

Mtd. injdeflp. (Koonch)—p, 76. 

Sandwith, Capt, (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—pp, 48 ; 60. 

Mtd. in dosp.— pp. 54, 56. 

“Sandy Plain” 

Near Calpee—pp. 89, 94. 

Sappe, P., Sgt. (Bombay S. M.) 

Wcl. at licthghor—p. 9. 

Sappery, Charles, Trumpeter, 
(Meade’s Horse.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of Merit ** —p. 165. 

Barely Capfc. (17th Lancers.) 

Mtd. in dosp.—p. 28. 

Saugor. 

Rebels try to prevent relief of—pp. 2, 11. 
Sir H. Rose anxious to relieve—p, 8. 
Communications with, open—p. 14. 

Halt of 2nd Brig.—C. I. p. p. at— 
P-19. 

1 Sir H. Rose at—p. 40. 

Road to, .from Mhow, closed —lii. 
Bimva»Saugor road -lxxxv. 

Saugor Field Force. 

—pp. 35, 36, 

Casualties in, (April 19, 1858)-~p. 38. 

Schwabbe, Rev. Mr. (Prot. Chapl.). 

Mtd. iu desp. (Calp'e^==prl20. 

Beinde. 

River—pp, 129, 132. 

Scindiah. 

Device of, on standards—p. 102. 

Reported safe at Gwalior—p. 130. 

His defeat at Bahadurpore— ib.; p. 135, 
Elees to Agra—p. 130. 

Importance of his dominions— 


Scindiah— (Contd.) 

Sheds prepared by, at Morar—p. 139. 
Returns to Gwalior—p. 151. 

Character of- iA 

Offers rewards to ^British troops— 
p. 152. 

His dread of a mutiny at^Gwalior— 
xxxvii. 

Brigr, Ramsay's opinion of—xxxix. 

Seindiab, Agent of. 

Acts as guidejat Morar—p. 136. 

His incorrect information—p. 149, 

Scot, P, G., Capt. 

His Report of the mutiny at Jhansi—i—«• 
iii. 

And of mutiny at Nowgong— xv, 

Scott, Capt., (Paymaster of the 
Force.) ' 

“ Special mention ” (Gwalior)—p. 173. 
Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—cxi. 

Scott, lit*, (H. M. 71st Reg.) 

In pursuit of rebels—p. 154. 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—<p. 155. 

Scott, Mr. 

Murdered at Jhansi—vii. 

Also his family—ix. 

Scudamore, Maj., (Cmdg. H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

At Rathghur—p. 4. 

Conducts feint against Malthone—p. 21. 
Mtd. in desp.—p. 24. 

In command of flying camp at, Jhansi— 
p. 41. 

Mtd. in desp. ^(Jhansi)—pp. 52,68, 

At Koonch—p. 74. 

At Muttra—p. 109. 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior)—p, 155. 

Cmdg. flying camp—cxvii. 




Seounder Ali Bog. Reasaldar, (3rd 
Cav. 0 H. 0.) 

Mtd. in desp. (the Betwa)—civ. 

Wd. ib.i cvii. 

Soehore. 

Road to, from Mliow, closed—lii. 

Col. Durand at—lx. 

See Kundar Ali Beg. 

See Secunder , 

Seepree. 

p. 138. 

Brigr. Smithlat—p. 134. 

Seetal Coonby,Pte. (25th B.IN.JI.) 

Eld. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Seetal Pursad, HavildarJ (24th B. 
3ST. I.) 

Kid, at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Soetaram, 

Loyal native, promoted^| Maj'Kirke— 
xix ; xxxiiidv. 

Seetul, Driver (4th Co. 2nd£Batt, 
Arty.) 

Mortally wd. at Gwalior—p. 170. 

Seetul Pandy, Havildar (6th;Inf., 

H. C.) 

S.-s., Calpee—p. 125. 

Seeumber Ahire,!Pte. (25th B£NT, 

I. ) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p.jl70. 

Sehore. 

See] Seehore. 

Sen Amee Aheer, Pte., (25th B. 

n.d; 

Wd. u Special mention”, (Gwalior)— 
p. 175. 

Send© Huddee. 

Crossed by British troops—p. 27. 

Seuroho. 

Village—xxxv. 


Serai. 

Fortjof—p. 19. 

Capture of—p. 20. 

Rebels retire to—p. 23. 

Occupied by Sir H. Rose—p. 24* 

Sewa Juddoo, Bheestee, (10th N, 
10 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172, 

Sewajporo. 

Brig. R. Walpole marches from, (Apl. 
22nd, 1858)—p. 26. 

Sewell, S. W,, Ens. (H. M, 86th 
Regt.) 

Mtd. in desp. Jhansi—pp. 53, 55. 

Wd. at Jhansi—pp. 55, 57. 

Sew Goo Kaum Pte., (Bombay S. 
M.) 

Kid. at Jhansi— p. 59. 

Sexton, J. M., Lt. and Adjt. (H. M. 
95th Rog.) 

Cmds. guns at Gwalior—p. 144. 

Mtd. in desp. (Gwalior) pp. 162, 174 
Wd, at Gwalior—p. 171. 

(Kotah-ka-Serai)—p. 176. 

At Gwalior—cxviii. 

Sexton, E. Paymaster Sgt. (H. MV 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

3.-s., Koonch —p. 77. 

Shab Baz Khan, Tpr. 4th Cav„ H. 

0 .) 

Kid, the (Betwa)—cix, 

Shaghur, 

District of—p. 20. 

The territory annexed—p. 24. 

Occnpied by detachment—X<'. 

Shaghur, Rajah of. 

Defends Mudinporc—p. 21. 

Aids rebels—p. 65. 

Orders as to disposal of—xci. 

Shah Ahmed, Bheestie (5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

Severelylburnt/(tbe Betwa)—cix,} 
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Shahjeanpore. 

Scindjah’a minister* at—lxii. 

Shah Mirza Beg Bahadoor, Ressal- 
dar Maj. '(Cav., H. C ) 

Mtd. in deep. (Calpee)—p. 117- 

Shaick Dawood, Havildar, (Lt. 
Comp., 25th N. L) 

His daring act at Jhansi—p. 55. 

Shair Ali, Tpr., (3rd Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Cal poo—p. 123. 

Shaik Balia, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. C.) 
S.-S., Calpee—p. 125. 

Shaik Cammoo, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. 

C.) 

S.'S., Calpee—p. 125. 

Shaik Gholam Nubbi, Duffadar, 
(3rd Cav., H. C.) 

Becmd. for “ Order of British India,” 
p.-169. 

Shaik Jumla Mahomed, Tpr., (4th 
Cav., H. C.) 

Kid. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Shaik Hubeeroodean, Tpr., (3rd 
Cav., H. C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India”.— 

р. 169. 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Shaik Lyfoolab, Tpr., (1st Cav.,H. 

с. ) fi i | 

Wd, at Barodia—p. 16. 

Shaik Raj Bup, Pte., (24th B. N 

I-j 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Shaik Bymon, Tpr., (1st Cav., H, 
C.) 

Wd at llatbghur—p. 9, 

Shaikh Kyrashtee, Tpr. (1st Nat. 
Lt. Cav.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Shaikh Noor Mahomed Tpr. (1st 
Nat. Lt. Cav.) 

Wd, at Gwalior—p. 171. 


Shaikh Meeran, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. 
C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India 
p. 169. 

Shaikh Mahomed, Tpr. (3rd Cav., 
H. C.) 

Recmd for “ Order of British India ”— 
p. 169. 

Shaikh Oomur, Tpr. (3rd Cav., H. 

C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India ” 
p. 169. 

Shaikh Sillar Bux, Tpr. (1st 
js at. Lt. Cav.) 

Wd. at Gwalior-p. 171. 

Shakespear. 

Mr. and family, safety of—Iviii. 

Shakespeare, Lt. (2nd Madras Cav#) 

“ Special mention”—p. 175. 

Shan, James, Pte. (H. M. 95th Reg.) 

Wd. ( Kotah*ka-Serai)—p. 160. 

Shan, Joseph, Pte. (H.M. 95th Reg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior -p. 172. 

Sharp, William, Pte., (H. M. 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. (Koonch)—p. 7. 

Shean, John, Pte., (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi— p. 60. 

Sheddon, Wm., Sgt. (H. !M, 71st 
Lt. Highland Inf.) 

S.-s., at Gwalior—p. 170. 

Sheer Ghat. 

Ford at—p. 102, 

Reported flight of rebels towards— 
p. 129. 

Shells. 

Brass, made by natives—p. 102, 

Sheik Baboo, Sepoy (3rd Inf. H. 
C.) 

Mortally wa. at Jhansi—p. 62. 
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Sheik Banbun, Bheestie (3rd Inf., 
H. C,) 

Slightly burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Sheik Boodun, Bheestie (5th Inf, 
H. OO 

Severely burnt, (the Betwa)—cix. 

Sheik Chand, Sepoy (3rd Inf,, H. 

C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Sheik Mahomed Yacoob, Tpr., (1st 
Cav., H. C.) 

Kid. (the Betwa)—cix. 

Sheik Wuzzeer Ali, Tpr. (4th Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Sheik Yaeoob, Bheestie (5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cix. 

Sher Ali, Tpr., (3rd Cav., H. C.) 

Wd., mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 117. 

Sherghur. 

British troops at—p. 110. 

Sheriff, Maj. 

Influence of at Gwalior—xl. 

Sherlock, H., Asst. Surg. (H. M. 
8th Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 

Special mention”—p. 177. 

Charges with squadron—cxvi. 

Shew Churn Sing, Pte., (35 th B. 
N. I.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p, 123. 

Shitah Khar, Tpr., (4th Cav., H. 
C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Shock Lall, Naick, (1st Nat. Lt. 
Cav*) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p, 171. 

Shorten, Steven, Gnr. (3rd Tp., H. 
A.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 171. 


Sikhs. 

In (12th K. I.) at JSTowgoug—xvii, xvlii. 
Mutiny—xxii, xxxiv. 

Simpson, Lt., (23rd Beng, N. I.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi), wd.—p. 50, 

Saved from mutineers by sepoys—xliv. 

Simpson, G., Lt. (4—2 Artillery.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Simra. 

2nd Brig., under Sir H. Bose, arrives at 
—p. 40. 

Simrole. 

Bhopal Congt. retreat on—xlvi, liV. 

Sinclair, J. deC., Capt. (Cmdg. 
Arty.) 
lxxiv. 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesore)—lxxv. 

Sinclair. John, Capt. (3rd Inf., H. 
C*). 

At Mudinpore—p. 22. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 25. 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—pp. 50, 61. 
lxxiv. 

At Goraria—lxxiv—v. 

Mtd. in desp.— ib. 

Sinclair John, Pte., (3rd B. E, R.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Sincla?re, Capt. 

See Sinclair,' John, Capt. 

Sind, River^ 

Difficult ghat on—p. 64. 

Sirrus, Camp. 

lxxxi. 

Sirrus ghat. 

lxxxiii. 

Sirdar Khan, Pay-Havildar* 

Loyal conduct of—xxxiii. 

Sirsie. 

Action near, (Apl. 22, 1858) —p. 26. 

Skene, Maj. 

Supdt. at Jhansi—i. 

His w r ife and children— ii. 

Murdered—iii. 




Skene, Maj .~-coM* 

Closes town gates—vi. 

Manner of his death—viii. 

His warning to the Mutineers,— ib, 
ix, x. 

Smalley, Mrs. 

Heath of—p. xxviii, 

Smalley, Mr., Band-master (12tli 
N. I.) 

At Nowgong—xxiv, xxix, xxx. 

Heath of his child—xxxi. 

Smith Capt., (H. M., 95 th Reg.) 

At Gwalior—p, 145. 

Smart, Roland, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.) 

Hied B.-a., Calpeo—p. 122. 

Smith, Abraham, Pte. (H. M, 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. the Betwa—cviii. 

Smith, Charles.. Pte. (H. M. 14th 
lit. Dragns.) 

. Wd. the Betwa—cviii. 

Smith, Edw > Corpl. (H. M- 14th Lt. 
Drugns.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p, 59. 

Smith, James, Sapper (21st Coy., 

II. E.). 

Wd.at Jhansi-p. 57. 

Smith John, Pte.3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd, at Jhansi— p. 'GO, 

Smith, M. W., Brigr. 

In cmd. of Rajpoot ana F. F.— 
p.m 

At Seepree—p. 184. 

At K otah*ka-Serni—p. 189. 

Reinforced—- ib.; 140 ; 141. 

Occupies heights before Gwalior— 
p. 148. 

Attacks the Phool Bagh—147. 

Mtd. in desp.-—p. 149, 

His force commended— p. 152. 

His report of operations—pp. 156—159. 
Cindg. attack on Kotah*ka'Serai— 
p. 160. 


Smith, M. W. Brigr.— contd. 

“ Second special mention, ” (Gwalior)— 
p. 173. 

u Special mention/’—p. 175. 
Supplementary report from—cxiii. 

Smith, Samuel, Pte. (EL M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.). 

Wd, at Kooncli — p. 77. 

The Betwa—c\iii. 

Smith, Thos., Corp. (H, M. 8th 
Hussars) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 17L 

Smith, Thos., Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 171. 

Smith, William, Pte. (H. M, 14th 
Lt, Dragns,) 

S.-s., (Koonch) — p. 77. 

Smithy, Chas. Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Sohaie. 

Mtd.—p. 89. 

Somerset, Sir Henry. 

Sir H. Rose’s indebtedness to—p. 104. 

Soobanee Ragura, Pte. (24th B. H. 

I.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Soojab Khan, Subadar, (3rd Bom. 
Lt. Cav.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of Merit —p, 165. 

Soojut Khan, Subadar. 

Mtd. in dosp. (Barodia)—p. 13, 

Soorowleo. 

Village noar Golowlee—*p. 95. 

Sowna, R. 

At Mundesore—Ixvii, lxviii, lxis. 

Soyrage. 

Fort of, see Serai , Fort of. 

Spies 

Use'of—p. 84, 

Spillett, Silas, -Pte. (9th. Lancers-) 

Wd. neat’ Allahgungo-p. 29. 
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ack, Dr. (H. M. 86th Reg.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—pp.73, 120. 


Standards. 

Rebel, captured at Rathghur—p. 8. 

Staple, George, Pte- (14th Lt 
Dragns.) 

Wd. (Jowra-Alipore)—p 166. 

Star Port. 

British at Jhansi take refuge in—xix. 

Steadman, James, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Kid. at Koonch—p. 77, 

Steavens, Robt., Col.-Sgt. (3rdB. 
E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Steel, William, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Reg.) 

S.-s., (Koonch)—p. 78. 

Steen, John, Pte. (3rd P. R.) 

Wd. at Mudinpore—p. 25. 

Stent, George, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

S.-s., (Koonch)-p. 77. 

Steuart, C., Brigr. 

In command of troops at Rathghur— 

p. 4. 

Pursues rebels—p. 5. 

Repels sortie—p. 6. 

Commends officers—p. 8. 

Left in charge of Rathghur—pp. 11, 

14. 

Cmds. 2nd Brig, at Jhansi—p. 45. 
Reports exhaustion of his men—p. 49. 
Watches the Betwa—^. 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 58 ; 

Report of (Jhansi)-r-pp. 55—57. 

At Jhansi—p. 65. 

At Cbomair—pp. 66, 68, 74. 

Detained at Koonch—p. 84. 

Invalided—pp. 85 - 86. 

With Sir R. Hamilton—xcii. 

Steuart, Maj. (H. M. 86th Reg.) 

At Koonch—pp. 67, 68. 


Stewart, Capt. 

Influence of, at Gwalior—xl. 

Stewart* D. M,, Maj. 

Asst. Adjt.-Gen of the Army—cx. 

Stewart, Maj. (H. M. 88th Reg.) 

Before Calpee—p. 94. 

Stewart, Mr. 

Escapes from Jhansi in disguise—iii. 

Stewart, Surg. (H. M. 14th Dra- 
gns.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—pp. 118—119. 
Ditto.—p. 165.' 

Stewart, R., Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Rathghur—p. 9. 

Stock, Thos., Surg. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Mtd. in desp, (Jhansi)—p. 55. 

Kid;-* ib.; p: 57. 

Strickland, Rev. Mr. (R. C. Chap’i.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 120. 

Strutt, Lt. 

Comds. No. 4 Battery Bombay Arty. 

at Barodia—p. 11. 

His good practice at Jhansi—p. 45. 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)-—p. 73. 

At Calpeo—p. 115. 

(Morar)—pp. 180—137. 

At Goraria—k£ni. 

Stuart, Alex*, Pte. OEL M. 71st 
RegO 

Died, s.-s. (Koonch)—78. 

Stuart, C. S., Brigr.-Gen. 

Cmds. 1 st Brig, at Jhansi—p. 45. 

Success of left attack under—pp. 45 ; 49. 
Mtd. in desp —p. 53 

His report of operations of 1st Brigade 
before Jhansi—,pp. 54—55. 

At Golowlee—p. 88. 

“ Special mention,’ ’— xb. 

At Calpeo—pp. 95-96. 

Reinforced—p 97. 
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Stuart, C. S., Brig.-Getu— cottid. 

Critical position of—p. 98, 

Leads right attack against Calpee—pp. 
100-101. 

His report on action on the J umna— 
pp. 112—10. 

Mtd. in deep. (May 23, 1858)—p. 121. 
Reinforces lit.-Col. Robertson—p. 130. 

At Indoorkee—p. 132. 

Marches against Morar Cantonments— 

p. 134. 

At Morar—p. 135. 

Before Gwalior—p. 143. 
t{ Special mention 9i —p. 173. 

Storms Cliandaree—lxxxiv—Ixxxv. 

With 1st Brig, at the Betwa—xcviii. 
Mtd. in desp.—ci. 

His report—cii. 

Stuart, John, Corp. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 

Stuart, Maj. (H. M. 86th Regt.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

Leads attack—pp. 54, 55. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 115. 

Ditto. (May 20 and .May 22,1858) 

—p. 121. 

Suadut Khan, Tpr. (3rd‘Cav. H. 
C.) 

Recmd. for “ Order of British India ”— 
p. 169. 

Sue alee. 

2nd Brig, reaches—p. 85. 

Sudden, Hugh, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Died, s.-s., Calpee—123, 

Sudder Bazar. 

At Mhow—xlix. 

Sudnee, Pte. (Bombay S. M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Sudun Khan, Tpr. (4th Cav., H„ 
C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79i 


Sufdar Ali Beg, Rissaldar (1st 
Cav., H. C.) 

Kid. at Koonch—p 79 

Sullivan, C., Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Mortally wd, at Jhansi—p. 57. 

Sumowlee. 

2nd Brig., C. I. F. F. rest at—p. 163. 

Sumsagee Israel, Subadar (24th 
B. N. I.) 

S.-s, (Koonch)—p> 78. 

Sundee. 

Camp—p. 80. 

Sunker Argoonhotry, Pte. (25th 
B. N. I.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 123. 

Sunnow. 

Hyd. Contingent at-—p. 74. 

Sun-atroke. 

Casualties due to— 

pp. 68, 70, 72, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79,82, 
85, 88, 90, 91, 92, 98,100,103, 106, 
118,120, 122—125,126, 140,162,166, 
170-171. 

Effect of—p. 98. 

Supree. 

lxxxix. 

Surroop Sing, Tpr. (3rd Bombay 
lit. Cav.) 

Kid. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Suttle, James, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Reg.) 

Wd. (Kotah-kft*Serai)—pp. 160, 171. 

Swan, James, Pte. (H. M. 95th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 172. 

Swany, George, Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—-p. 58. 

Sweeny, Stephen, Sgt. (H. M. 14th 
lit. Dragns.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p. 77. 
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Syed Sharief, Tpr. (2nd Cav.,H. C.) 

B-ecmd. for promotion—p. 51. 

Syeed Oosman, Tpr, (3rd Cav., H. 

C.) 

Recmd. for “Order of British India ’ 
p. 169. 

Syud JafFer, Sepoy (3rd Inf., H. C.). 

S.-fl., Calpoe—125. 

Syud Noor Ali, Jemadar (4th Cav., 
H. 0.). 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

(Bctwa;—cix, 

T. 

Tackeerah, Maistry (1st Co. Arty., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Taekoor, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. C.) 

hied, B.'S., Cal pee—p. 125. 

Tahool Khan, Tpr. (4th Cav. H. C.) 

Recmd. for pro mot ion —p. 51. 

Tajie Mahomed Khan, nepliew of. 

Kid, at Barodia—p. 14. 

Takoor, Sepoy (5th Inf., H. C.) 

Wd. at Kooncli—p. 79. 

Takoor Aheer, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Kid. at Cal pee—p. 123. 

Takoor Sing, Sepoy (5th Inf., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Tantia Topee. 

Tidings of—p. 49. 

Occupies Kooncli-65. 

His flight—pp. 70, 73. 

His intrigue against Beindiab-p. 130. 
Its danger—p. 181. 

His character—p. 150. 

Ranee of Jhansi asks assistance from- 
lxxxvi. 

Besieges Chirkarco—xc. 

Flight of—xci. 

Orders as to disposal of— id. 


Tantia Topee —coiM 

At Koonch'—xcii. 

Hanged—xciii, xciv. 

Organizes Army of the Peisbwa—xcv, 
xevi. 

At the Betwa—c. 

Taptee, R. 

lxxxviii. 

Taylor, Ens. 

Murdered by mutineers at .Thansi, 
(various accounts of his death)—i, vi, 
ix, xiii, xxi. 

Teerana. 

The IComsidar of—lxii. 

Tegmal Sing, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. and recind. for promotion—p. 51. 

Tehree. 

Troops from, mistaken for enemy— 
p. 49. 

Situation of —p. 86. 

Attacked—i>p. 88, 90. 

Village of—pp. 95, 96, 97. 

Attacked—p. 100. 

See also Bigaroo. 

Tel Bate. 

1st Brig, at—xc. 

Telegraph. 

Established near Jhansi—p. 45. 

Ternan, Capt. (Dep. Commr. of 
Jaloun.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)—p. 105. 

Thain, Lt. (Sub-Asst. Com, Gen.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesore)—lxxi. 

Thakoor Pursaud, Pte. (10th N. I.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 17&. 

Thal-Behut. 

Fort of—pp. 20, 24. 

Theobald, Mr. 

Takes refuge at Parnasa—p. lxv. 









Thompson, Capt. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

■At Koonch.—p. 68. 

At Moral*—p. 186. 

“ Special mention p 138. 

Thompson, Qr. Mr. (Artillery). 

Mtd. in desp. (Rathghur), his battery 
thanked—p. 4. 

Wd.—p.9. 

Mtd. in dcsp—p. 17. 

Thomson, Gnr. (Bombay Arty.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Mundesore)—Ixx. 

Thwaites, Joseph, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.) 

Pied, s.-s., Calpee—p. 122. 

Tierney, Mrs. 

At Kubrai—xxix. 

With her children at Muntuoo—xxxii. 

Todd, Capt. (Brigade Maj„ 2nd 
Brig.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—pp. 54, 67. 
Koonch—p. 73. 

Letter to—p. 107. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)— pp. 120,166. 
Letter to—p. 1C8. 

Tollen, Wm„ Pte. (3rd B. E. B.) 

Wd. at Jhahsi—p. 60. 

Tombs, Lt.-Col. 

Coinmds. Horse Arty, at Allahguugc— 

pp. 26, 27. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 

Tookajee Bao Holkar* 

See JlolJcar, 

Tooka Bam, Bte. (24th B. NYI.) 

Wd. at Jhausi—p. (5I7~~~ 

Tookunndeo Sookul, Pte. (24th 
B. N. I.). 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Toolja Bam, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Toorab Khan, (12th N. I.) 

Mutineer—xxv. 


Tootle, William, Pte. (3rd B. E. 
B.) , 

Pied, s.-s., Calpee—p. 124 

Topley, P. G., Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Kid. at Koonch—p. 77. 

Tounsend, Dennis, Pte. (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns,) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 77. 

Townsend, Mrs. 

xxxvi. 

Townsend, S., Sec. Lt. 

In command of battery at Nowgong— 
xvi. 

Is warned of mutiny—xviii, xxii; xxiii 
xxv ; xxvi. 

Attacked by natives and killed during 
retreat from Kowgong, xxviii, xxxiii. 
His gallantry— ib, xxxv—vi. 

Death of—xxxv. 

Train Singo, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Recmd. for promotion—p, 51. 

Travers, CoL, (Bhopal Contgt.) 

Announces retreat to Simrolc—xlvi 3 liv 3 
lvii, 

Travers, W. H. T. C., Lt, (H. M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

S.-s., (Koonch)—p. 77. 

Traylen, G., Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. mortally at Rathghur—p. 0. 

Trower, Capt. (23rd N. I.) 

At Mhow—xlii, xlviii, lii. 

Volunteers under—lii. 

Trueman, Ens. (3rd B. E. B.) 

Mtd. iu desp. (Calpee)—p. 115. 

Ditto (May 22, 1858)—p. 121. 

Tuft, George, Pte. (H. M. 8th 
Hussars.) 

S.—s., Gwalior—p. 171. 

Turnbull, Capt. 

Mtd. in desp. (Jumna)—p. 111. 





Turnbull, Sydney, Lt.-Col., 
(Comdg. Arty.) 

At Bathghur—p. 4. 

Reports breach practicable—p, 6. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 8. 

His horse kid.-—p. 11. 

Leads Cavalry at Barodia—p. 12. 

Services of—p. 13. 

Mtd. hi desp.—p. 17. 

Mortally wd, at Jhansi—p. 47. 

Mtd* in desp.— ib. 

His death—p. 59. 

At the Betwa—c. 

Mtd. in,desp—ci, cvii. 

Turnbull, Capt. 

Mtd. in desp. (Calpcc)—p. 103. 

Turnbull, Lt. 

Murdered at Jhausi—ii, iv, ix. 

Turner, James, Pto. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

S.-s., (Kooncb)—p. 77. 

Turner, John, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Beg.) 

Fatally wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Twearry Hossein. 

Tessildar of Mowraneepore—xxii. 


Ugber Sing, Pte. (25th B. N. I.) 

Kid. at J hansi—p. 59. 

tJmmeer Sing, Tpr. (4th Cav.' 
H. C.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Union Jack. 

Given to grandfather of husband of 
Ranee of Jhansi—p. 48. 

Unooman Sing, Jamadar (4th Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 61. 

Uasud All Khan, Tpr. (1st Cav., 
H. C.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cix. 


V 

Vahay, Thos., Pte. (H. M. 86th. 
Reg.) 

Wd. (R. Betwa) — cvii. 

Valaitoes. 

In rebel garrison at Rathghur—pp. 5, 7, 
14. 

The term explained—pp* 42 ; 48 j 49 j 66» 
Their losses at Kooneh—p. 71; 

83. 

In Sind—pp* 102, 142, xdv, xeix. 

Vanketsowarry, Pte. (Madras 
S. M.) 

Wd. at Jbansi—p. 59. 

Vass, Francis, Tpr., (3rd Lt. Cav.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 13. 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Vaughan, Dr. (Staff Sorg.) 

Mtd in desp, (Jhansi)—p. 53. 

Leads an attack at Mudinpore- p. 72. 
Mtd. in desp. (Calpee)— p.120. 

Veeraswammy, Pte. (Madras 
S. M.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 59. 

Velaitees. 

See Valaiiees . 

Vialles, Maj., (H. M. 95th Reg.) 

At Gwalior—pp. 145, 161. 

Mtd, in desp.—p. 162. 

** Special inefition/*—p. 174. 

Mtd. in desp. (Kotah-ka-Scrai)~p. 176 

Viner, Alexander, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Dragns.) 

Plod., s -a., Calpeo—p. 122. 

w 

Waite, John, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd., the Betwa—cviii. 

Waldren, James, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. fit J hansi—p 58 
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Wallace, M., Gnr. (1st Tp., 
H. A.) 

Wd. at Rathglmr p. 9. 

Waller, Lt., (25th Bombay N. I.). 

Captures, with Lt Rose, the Port of 
Gwalior—p. 150. 

“ Special mention/'—p 173. 

Wallidad Khan* 

Executed—p. 7. 


Walpole, R., Brigr. 

Report on action at AHahgunge pp. 26 
—29. 


Walsh, John, Sgt. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jliansi—p. 60. 

Ward, Joseph, Sgt. (H. M. Sth 
Hussars.) 

Wd. at Gwalior-p. 171. 

Ward, Peter, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 77. 


Ward, Richard, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Wd. fatally at Jliansi—p. 58. 


Warner, Capt. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 28. 


Water, scarcity of. 

Between Jliansi and Calpee-—p. 82. 


Watkin, William, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Dragns.) 

Kid. (the Betwa)—cviii. 


Watson, James, Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Kid. (the Betwa)—cyiih 


Watson, William, Pte. (H. M. 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. at Gwalior—p. 170. 


Webb, Asst. Surg., (R. A.) 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 36. 


Webb, Henry, Pte. (H. M. 86th 
Reg.) 

Fatally wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 


Webber, Lt. (R. E.). 

Mtd. in desp. (Jliansi)—pp. 53, 55. 

Western, Maj. (Dep. Commr. of 
Saugor.) 

Sir H. Rose indebted to—p. 105. 

Westmacott, Lt. (23rd Beng. 1ST. I., 
doing duty with 4th Cav., 
H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Koonch)—p. 76. 

At Mhow—xlii* * 


Westwacott, Lt. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Rathghur)—p. 5. 

Again p. 7. 

Wd. at (Barodia)—pp. 16,17. 


Wet herall, F. R., Col. (Chief of 
Staff, C. I. F. F.). 

Mtd. in deep. (Koonch)—pp. 72, 73, 100. 
S.-s., (Calpee)— ib., p. 110. 

Mtd. in desp.—p. 119. 

His horse wd.—p. 126. 


Wharton, James, Gnr. (R. A.) 

Died s -a., Calpee—p. 123. 

Wheelaham, Wm., Pte. (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Wheeler, Sir H. M., Maj.-Genl. 

His confidence in Capt. Duulop—ii. 
Satisfied with Maj. Kirko’s report— 
xviii. 


Wheeler, Wm., Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Mortally wd. at Jhansi—p. 60. 


Wheler, Brigr.-Genl. 

Reports heavy Iobs of rebels—p, 52. 
Supplies stores to Sir H. Rose—*p. 105* 


Whitaker, Sami, S. S Maj. (H, M. 
14th Lt. Dragns.) 

Wd. at Koonch-p. 76. 


“ White Turret.” 

At Jhansi—pp. 40, 44. 

White, Wm., Pte. (H. M. 
Reg.) 

Kid. at Jhansi—p. 58. 


80th 









Whitlock, a. a, Maj.-Genl. 

Cmdg. Saugor Field Div., his report of 
engagement at Jheeghnn—pp. 29—30. 
- — —-Banda—pp. 31—34 ; 38. 

1 xxx ; lxxxiij; lxxxviii—xcii. 

Whirlpool, Ete. (3rd B. E. E.) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—-p. 56. 

Wldut Sing, Tpr. (1st Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 

Wiibraham, John, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Bragns.) 

Vertigo at Koonch—p. 76. 

Wilkinson, Capt. (9th Lanoers.) 

Captures guns at Allahgunge—p. 27. 

Wilkinson, William, Pte. (3rd 
B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi-p. 60. 

Williams, Lt. (Sub. Asst. Com* 
Genl.) 

Mtd. In desp. (Kotah-ka-Serai)—p. 168. 

« Special mention p. 176. 

Williams, A., Pte* (H. M. 14th Lt« 
Bragns.) 

Wd. (the Betwa)—cviii . 

Williams, James, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
Lt. Bragns.) 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 

Williams, Joseph, Pte. (H. M. 14th 
lit. Bragns.) 

Wd, (the,,Betwa) —cviii. 

Williams, Patrick, Pte. (3rd 
B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p 60. 

Wilson, Sgt. (H. M. 71st Reg.) 

Wd., “ special 'mention,” Morar—p. 3 37. 

Wilson, Chas. H., Line Serjeant. 

Kid. at Koonch—p. 76 

Wilson, James, Sgt. (H. M. 71st 
Highland Lt. Inf.) 

Wd. (Gwalior)—p. 170. 


Wilton, Mr. 

Attempts escape—v. 

Murdered at Jhansi with family—ix. 

Wingfield, H., Pte., (3rd B. E. E.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15. 

Winton, Pte. (H. M. 14th * Lt. 
Bragns.) 

Mtd in desp (Calpee)—p. 118, 

Wolfe, Alleyn. Sgt. (H. M. 86th 

Reg-) 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—p. 55. 

Women. 

In rebel batteries at Jhansi—p. 43, 

Wood, George, Pte. (H. M. 14th Lt, 
Bi’agns.) 

S.-s. (Koonch)—p 77. 

Wood, H. H. A., Capt,, (Asst. Adjt. 
Gen., C. I. F. F.), 

Documents signed by—pp. 9, 16, 25, G2» 
78, 79, 126, cx. 

Mtd. in desp — p. 18. 

(Jhansi) -p. 53. 

(Koonch)—p. 72. 

Services of, at Mutha—p. 88 . 

Mtd in desp (Calpee)—p. 119. 
(Gwalior)—p. 172. 

(The Betwa) — cii. 

Wood, T., Pte. (Camel Corps.) 

Wd. at Calpee—p. 124. 

Woodburn, Gert., (Col.) 

Elephants sent to—1 ; lv j lvii. 

His dragoons—lviii. 

His advance hindered—lxv. 

Woolaston, J., Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. mortally at Rathghur— p. 9. 

Woolcomb, Capt., (Bombay Arty.) 

Hie battery at Barodia—p. 11. 

Mtd. in desp. (Jhansi)—pp. 50, 53. 

His battery at Koonch—p. 67. 

Ditto Goraria—lxix. 

Mtd. in desp.—lxxii; Ixxiii; lxxiv. 

His battery at the Betwa—xcvii, cii. 
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Wooree Sing, Tpr. (3rd Bombay 
Lt. Cav.) 

Kid. at Cfclpee-~p. 124. 


Worall, Col. Sgt. (Camel Corps.) 

Wi at Calpee—p. 124# 

Wright, S., Pte. (3rd B. E. R.) 

Wd. at Barodia—p. 15, 


Wycherley, R., Pte. (14th Lt. 
Dragns.) 

Wd, at Kathglmr—p. 9. 


Youart, Wm., Pte, (H. M. 80th 
Reg.) 

Wd. at Jhansi—p. 58. 

Young, D. B., lit-, (25th B. 3ST. I.) 

Wd. at Mundesorc—p. 1661 


z 


Zoolicar Ali Beg., Rissaldar (lit 
Cav., H. C.) 

Wd. at Koonch—p. 79. 
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